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Pair  Girandoles 
Colonial  Dame 
Continental 
Soldier  Supports, 
$75.00  pair 

Rare  Parian 
Figure  of  W ashington 
$<;o.oo 


Pair  Sheraton 
Chairs:  Decorated 
Pale  Green,  Gold 
Stripe  with 
Miniature  Portraits 
of  Early  American 
Generals, 
$50.00  each 


Sheraton  Table, 
Very  Handsome; 
Serpentine  Front, 
Satinwood  Inlay 
in  Panels,  Tapered 
Legs  with  Spool 
Turnings. 

San  Domingo 
Mahogany  Top 
36"  x  36"  open; 
Inlaid  Border- 
Stripe, 
$250.00 


We  Qarry  the  Jfargest  Qellection  of  American  Antiques  in  their  Original 

and  hRystored  Condition 

We  Specialize  in  Restoring  Antique  Furniture 


Paneling  for  Sale 

THE  interior  woodwork  of  a 
demolished  North  Shore  man¬ 
sion  (Period  1750-75).  The  hallway 
intact  as  shown  in  photograph.  Also 
the  paneling, dado,  and  shutters  from 
two  rooms, and  2  5  fine  paneled  doors 
with  old  H.  L.  hinges. 

Very  line  old  front-door  head  with 
fluted  pilasters. 

F ine  collection  of  old  New  England 
antiques  always  in  stock. 

Goulding’s  Antique  Shop 

South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Twenty  miles  from  Boston 
Telephone ,  South  Sudbury  18-11 
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ANTIQUE  SHOP 

142  MAIN  ST.,  BROCKTON,  MASS. 

^Dealers  and  appraisers 

THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  IN  THE  BUSINESS 

N.  F.  KELSEA,  Proprietor 

Remember,  Kelsea'  s  Antique  Au B ions  are  very 
popular.  Write  for  dates. 

Colonial  Antique  Oriental  Co 

Gregory  Bartevian,  Proprietor 

DECORATOR  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

Antique  Furniture ,  Fine  Hooked  Rugs ,  Historical 
Chinas ,  Pewters ,  Colored  Glasses ,  Oriental 
Antique  Brass  and  Coppers ,  Oriental 

Choice  Rugs  and  Carpets 

HAND-MADE  EMBROIDERIES  AND  DRAPERIES 

Fine  Repairing,  Wash  Cleansing  of  All  Kinds  of  Rugs  and  Furniture. 

Good  Work  and  Reasonable  Prices  Guaranteed 

i  5  i  Charles  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE  HAYMARKET  4595 

Jane  Frances 

JJ  Tfiyer  Street ,  Postor ,  dPCass. 

The  f  fives  toft  Shop 

On  View  an  Interesting  Collection  of  Antique 
China ,  Colored  Glass,  Silver 
and  Furniture 

A  Wide  Variety  of  Articles  Suitable  for 
Christmas  Gifts 

Situated  near  Corner  of  Charles  and  Chestnut  Streets  John  A.  Enright,  Mgr 

ANTIOUES 

Historical  and  Old  Blue  Qhina 
Cjlass ,  Staff  ordshire 
Ornaments,  Etc. 

MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER 
260  Brow  Street, East  Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone ,  East  Providence  130-R 

Examples  of 

P  A I N  T  E  D 
Furniture 

The  White  Cupboard  Inn  and  Shop 

of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Royce 

Woodstock,  Vt. 

At  fit  tie  Overnight  Inn  furnished  frith  e. Antiques , 

many  of  which  are  for  sale 

All  Rooms  en-suite  with  Private  Bath 

T)HOTO GRAPHS  of  early  American 
X  painted  furniture  are  sought.  They  should 
be  of  pieces  that  have  endured  no  restoration. 
Correspondence  in  the  matter  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  ol  Antiques. 

CUSHING  HOUSE 

Emma  A.  Cummings 

iA  cgf  1  gu  e  s 

CUSHING'S  CORNER,  HANSON,  MASS. 

QU  ^Cf/Tjrj  h  ^  Large  and  small  lots  of  old  U.  S.  and  for- 

*  eign  stamps  bought  for  cash.  Revenue  and 

rr  a  mi  Cl  entire  envelopes  with  stamps  especially 

wanted.  Book  collections  also  purchased.  F  E  zjftwood 

W rite  me  what  you  have  or  send  by  mail  68 j  Atlantic  Avenue 
registered  and  best  cash  otter  will  be  submitted. 

CA  New  England  ‘Trust  Co.,  of  Boston 

BRO ADHEARTH 

The  Iron  Works  House ,  Huilt  l6j6 

137  Central  Street 
Saugus  Center 
Mass. 

Open  to  the  Public,  April  1  to  November  30,  by  Appointment 
No  Admission  Fee,  Nothing  for  Sale 

C.  L.  COONEY,  Proprietor 

BOSTON  STORE 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND 

379  boylston  street 
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EXHIBITION 

Silversmith 

O  F 

79  CHESTNUT  STREET 

Early  (Chinese  EM brks 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

of  Art 

Holiday  Gifts 

Comprising  Rare 

Beautitul  Copper  Bowls  and  Vases 

Porcelains ,  Potteries ,  Jades 

Copper  Candlesticks 

Crystals ,  Agates,  Lapis 

Old  Pewter  and  Sheffield  Plate 

Lazuli ,  Paintings 

Old  Silver 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 

THE  COPLEY-PLAZA 

Colonial  Reproductions  in  Hand-made  Silver 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

'Pea  Services  and  Table  Silver  in 

Period  Designs 

January  8  to  'January  If,  I(j22 

Our  Exhibition  Presents  a  Choice  of  Many 
Pleasing  Gi  fts 

TON-YING  &  COMPANY 

66^  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

A.  L.  FIRM  IN 

R.  W.  BURNHAM 

Cabinet  Hardware 
Colonial  Brasses  and 

Hntiques 

Specialties 

An  Attractive  Selection  of 

Furniture,  Rugs,  Glass 

A 

China,  Pewter,  Brass 
and  Hardware 

Interior  Woodwork  and  Antique 

Furnishings  for  Country  Houses 

NAN-'''' 

A  Wonderful  Assortment  of 

Af.  1 73  F 

Hooked  d^ugs 

for  Inspection 

3 +-36  PORTLAND  STREET 

IPSWICH,  MASS. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Te  Rogers  Manse  Te  Burnham  House 
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NotS  On  Cover  Picture The  Pierce  mansion  in  Portsmouth,  built  about  1793,  after  designs  by  Bulfinch,  is  occupied  today  by  a  descendant  of  the 
original  owner.  The  curved  settee  illustrated  was  made  to  order  in  England  to  occupy  a  niche  in  the  circular  main  hall  of  the  house.  Heppelwhite  in  detail, 
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consequent  retention  of  the  high  rail,  is  unusual. 
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A  Child’s  Paradise  Photograph  by  Charles  Darling 

A  little  girl’s  room  in  the  Ives  residence, 

Danbury,  Connecticut,  furnished  with  old- 
time  miniature  furniture.  In  date,  these 
pieces  represent  at  least  two  centuries  and 
are  the  product  of  various  decades  within 
this  long  period.  They  find  unity  in  their 
appeal  to  the  changeless  spirit  of  childhood. 
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ANTIQUES  Speaks  for  Itself 


YES,  this  is  Antiques:  Volume  one,  Number 
one;  venturing  into  a  super-modern  world,  a 
world  self-consciously  intent  upon  newness; 
purposefully  disdainful  of  tradition,  sublimely  cer¬ 
tain  of  its  own  special  ability  to  invent,  devise,  de¬ 
sign  in  and  for  the  future,  in  terms  of  developing 
future  requirement,  without  recourse  to  an  obviously, 
indeed  confessedly,  incompetent  past.  These  are 
the  days  when  the  mahogany  of  time-worn  expe¬ 
rience  is  being  split  into  kindling  wood,  or  jammed 
ruthlessly  up  attic,  or  sold,  with  other  heirlooms,  to 
the  junkman.  For  a  new  golden  age  is  in  progress  — 
in  morals,  in  politics,  in  philosophy  of  living — an  age 
keenly  shining  beyond  the  boilingest  inundation  to 
dull  its  resplendent  enamel.  Even  if,  in  substance  and 
design,  it  proves,  in  due  course,  to  be  of  golden  oak: 
today  it  glitters, — and  it  is  yellow. 

To  peck  completely  through  the  shell  and  to  totter 
forth  into  such  an  age  requires  some  courage — fool¬ 
hardiness  perhaps.  Yet  there  are  arguments  to  the 
contrary.  The  past  is,  indeed,  sorely  disprised;  yet 
there  are  those  who  love  it;  many  more  who  respect  it 
- — sometimes  pity  it  —  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  is  progenitor  of  the  present. 

<sAs  for  the  Idast 

And  among  these  defenders  of  the  past  there  are 
some  who  realize  that,  in  the  field  of  many,  at  least, 
of  the  arts,  things  have  been  done  as  well  as  human 
inventiveness  and  workmanlike  precision  can  do 
them;  far  better  indeed  than  they  are  likely  ever  to 
be  done  again,  now  that  the  enthusiasm  of  seeking  the 
perfect  solution  of  fresh  problems  has,  perforce,  given 
way  to  the  search  for  novelty  for  novelty’s  sake. 


Of  such  folk  is  the  tribe  of  connoisseurs. 

Others,  of  more  friendly  and  homely  complexion, 
find  in  the  industrial  arts  and  crafts  ot  times  gone  the 
avenue  of  humane  acquaintance  with  their  fore¬ 
fathers.  A  line  of  teapots  is  more  to  them  than  a  line 
of  teapots;  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  genealogy. 
From  prehistoric  shell-heap  to  top  shelf  in  attic  cup¬ 
board,  they  follow  the  progress  of  man’s  domestica¬ 
tion  by  the  pattern  of  the  shackles  of  h's  domestic 
enslavement  —  the  articles  of  his  household  use. 

And  of  such  folk  is  the  tribe  of  amateurs. 

There  are  yet  others  who  experience,  in  the  search 
for  the  rare  or  the  remote,  a  peculiar  zest,  like  the  zest 
of  hunter  or  fisherman.  They  are  forever  stalking 
their  game — never  quite  sure  what  it  may  prove  to 
be — minnow  or  sea-serpent,  mephitis  or  mastadon. 
But  they  court  the  encounter;  go  prodding  and  pry¬ 
ing  after  it;  and  drag  home  their  varied  spoils  de¬ 
lightedly- 

And  of  such  folk  is  the  tribe  of  collectors. 

Seldom  is  one  privileged  to  meet  an  exemplar  of  one 
of  these  tribes  who  is  not  strongly  infected  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  other  two.  The  collector — unless 
his  instinct  is  purely  of  the  squirrel  or  the  magpie 
order — invariably  becomes  an  amateur,  and  fre¬ 
quently  develops  into  a  connoisseur;  while  it  is  mani¬ 
festly  difficult  to  become  amateur  or  connoisseur 
without  first  having  suffered  the  exquisite  pangs  of 
the  collector. 


Collectors'1  Jfinship 


Collecting,  it  may  further  be  observed,  is  not  a 
matter  of  money;  but  of  state  of  mind.  The  up-coun¬ 
try  photographer,  cherishing  his  blue  china  plates, 
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shifting  and  trading  to  achieve  satisfactory  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  set,  is  soul  kin  to  the  autocrat  who  ran¬ 
sacks  Europe  for  the  spoil  of  emperors.  Nor  is  this 
kinship  dependent  upon  identity  of  specific  interest: 
the  essential  element  is  that  of  general  attitude. 

Failure  to  recognize  this  underlying  unity  among 
collectors  is  probably  responsible  for  failure,  in  Amer¬ 
ica  at  least,  to  offer  them  the  common  rallying  ground 
which  a  magazine  might  be  expected  to  provide. 
Books  a-plenty  on  various  aspects  of  collecting  have 
been  written  and  eagerly  consumed;  no  week  passes 
without  the  publication  of  an  article  dealing  with  arts 
and  crafts  of  the  old  order  in  Europe  and  America, 
but  no  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  student  and  collector  has  as  yet  been 
projected  in  the  United  States. 

UMheetin  Time 

There  is  apparently,  all  in  all,  sufficient  preaching; 
but  the  experience  meeting,  which  is  the  real  place  of 
rapture  for  all  true  zealots,  has  been  left  out  of  ac¬ 
count.  The  end  and  aim  of  Antiques  is  to  encourage 
the  experience  meeting.  This  magazine  will  not  be  the 
meeting;  it  could  not  be  if  it  wanted  to.  But  it  can 
offer  the  place  and  some  kind  of  leadership  to  start 
the  discussion,  and  some  kind  of  tact  to  persuade 
Brother  Ira  that  it  is  time  for  him  to  yield  the  floor 
to  Sister  Mehitabel  and,  in  proper  sequence,  Sister 
Mehitabel  that  it  is  curfew  hour  and  time  to  bring 
the  session  to  a  close. 

Some  of  the  leadership — at  first  anyway — may 
sound  like  preaching,  the  usual  kind.  Much  of  it  will 
be;  but  with  this  difference:  the  congregation  is  cor¬ 
dially  invited  (as  the  son  of  Erin  put  it)  to  “jaw 
back.”  Verily,  the  more  of  that  the  better.  Have  you 
examples  of  the  things  illustrated  and  discussed 
which  are  better  than  those  shown?  Can  you  pro¬ 
duce  something  that  would  complete  a  limping  set  of 
crockery,  pewter,  or  furniture?  Have  you  ancient  let¬ 
ters  or  documents  that  throw  light  on  the  making 
or  the  selling  of  old  handicrafts?  Do  you  think  that 
the  slip-pottery  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  is  more 
like  old  Staffordshire  than  the  similar  New  England 
were?  Have  you  any  profound  notions  as  to  whence 
came  the  patterns  for  hooked  rugs?  Do  you  disagree 
with  the  preacher,  or  with  the  brother  who  has  taken 
issue  with  his  deliverances?  If  you  do,  please  say  so. 

And  if  you  have  a  question  to  ask,  ask  it,  without 
confusion  and  without  hesitation.  If  there  is  a  possi¬ 
ble  answer,  some  one  among  the  readers  of  Antiques 
will  know  it.  Occasionally,  too,  in  such  matters, there 
may  occur  gleams  of  editorial  intelligence. 

z-As  for  Policy 

Without  being  a  formal  statement  of  policy,  the 
sentences  just  preceding  should,  at  any  rate,  con¬ 


vey  a  clear  impression  of  the  attitude  and  intent  of 
Antiques.  This  magazine  hopes  to  be  authoritative. 
That  is  one  reason  for  inviting  criticism — open  criti¬ 
cism,  to  the  end  of  closed  conclusions.  It  hopes  to 
avoid  twaddle.  The  occasional  blurb '  is  perhaps  un¬ 
avoidable;  but  pervasive  blurbosity  does  not  comport 
with  the  proprieties  of  the  old  order. 

Antiques’  concern  for  illustrations  will  be  to  have 
their  size  proportioned  to  reasonable  definition  of  im¬ 
portant  detail  in  the  object  shown,  rather  than  to  the 
decorative  exigencies  of  a  well-spotted  page. 

'Things  to  be  Left  Undone 

There  is  a  variety  of  topics  with  which  Antiques 
will  not  concern  itself.  The  field  of  ancient  art  and 
archaeology  is  already  well  covered  in  periodicals, 
domestic  and  foreign.  The  painting  and  sculpture  of 
the  middle  ages, of  the  Renaissance,  and  of  the  present 
era,  are  similarly  cared  for.  Venerable  objects,  as 
purely  decorative  adjuncts  of  the  home,  this  maga¬ 
zine  will  leave,  with  most  other  aspects  of  household 
architecture  and  furnishing,  to  the  ably  conducted 
journals  being  published.  The  list  that  remains  is 
sufficiently  formidable  in  its  inclusiveness. 

Here  is  the  pre-natal  statement  of  it.  Tike  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  college  minstrel  show,  it  is  subject  to 
change,  without  notice, — and  without  doubt.  Says 
the  advance  circular:  “It  is  expected  that,  in  various 


issues,  the  following  subjects  will 

be  treated: 

Arms 

Fabrics 

Pottery 

Armor 

Furniture 

Porcelain 

Books 

Glassware 

Pewter 

Bronzes 

Hardware 

Rugs 

China 

Jewelry 

Samplers 

Clocks 

Faces 

Silverware 

Coins 

Lamps 

Stamps 

Draperies 

Medals 

Tapestries 

Etchings 

Paintings 

Wall  Coverings 

Antiques  is  quite  sure  that  its  first  obligation  is  to 
its  readers.  If  they  develop  a  defending  faith  in  their 
magazine  (“their”  is  used  advisedly)  the  advertisers 
will,  presently,  come  yammering  for  space. 

Obligation  to  readers  implies  more  things  than  pen 
can  enumerate.  But  a  few  of  them  may  be  named.  In 
general,  there  must  be  news  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world  where  objects  of  art  and  handicraft  change 
ownership.  Antiques  hopes  to  publish  advance  no¬ 
tices  of  all  auctions  or  sales  that  are  of  interest  or 

*The  acute  etymologist  will  observe  in  the  use  of  “  blurb  ”  an  example  of  transfer 
from  original  meanings.  Properly  the  ecstatic  embroidery  on  the  paper  counterpane 
that  protects  the  cover  of  a  new  book,  the  word  is  here  applied  to  the  sweetly  vacuous, 
or  vacuously  sweet,  dilutions  of  thought  that  frequently  pass  current  as  captions  for 
illustrations. 
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mportance,  and  to  record,  as  well,  the  outcome  of 
;hese  alluring  occurrences.  It  hopes  to  maintain,  at 
ill  times,  a  brief  bibliography  of  different  kinds  of 
:ollecting  and  to  expedite  the  securing  of  any  of  the 
jooks  noted, — this  in  addition  to  current  reviews  of 
!iew  books. 

Month  by  month,  it  will  offer  a  resume  of  articles 
n  current  periodicals,  which  may  prove  helpful  to  the 
collector.  News  of  interesting  additions  to  the  mu¬ 
seums,  libraries,  and  historical  society  collections  of 
the  United  States  will  appear  in  each  issue;  and  the 
availability  of  the  various  collections  in  these  insti¬ 
tutions  for  study  and  comparison  will  be  indicated  as 
clearly  as  opportunity  permits. 

The  TMluseum  as  First-Aid 

The  American  museum  has  ceased  to  be  a  cata¬ 
comb  of  things  distinguished  mainly  by  being  defunct, 
its  corridors  to  be  trodden  in  swift  silence,  its  custo- 
jdians  to  be  viewed  with  trepidation  as  the  pups  of 
Cerberus. 

A  truly  vital  spirit  has  made  it,  instead,  a  haven  of 
ihelpful  witnesses  to  things  and  peoples  past.  It  has 
become,  increasingly,  the  normal,  as  well  as  the  right- 
j  ful,  place  of  visitation  for  the  collector  who  is  passing 
or  has  passed  into  the  stage  either  of  amateur  or  of 
I  connoisseur  and  who  seeks  trustworthy  bases  for 
critical  study  and  comparison. 

Historical  Societies  Spikewise 

This  new  and  increasingly  affirmative  aspect  of  the 
art  museum  is  becoming,  likewise,  characteristic  of 
those  other  long-time  preservative  and  conservative 
institutions,  the  public  library  and  the  historical,  or 
antiquarian,  society. 

Antiques  desires  to  give  this  aspect  all  possible  en¬ 
couragement.  A  series  of  articles  on  historical  socie¬ 
ties  is  already  planned.  These  articles,  however,  will 
not  be  primarily  historical,  their  chief  intent  being  to 
acquaint  the  readers  of  Antiques  with  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  readily  available  material. 

<lA  Qriticism  Foreseen  and  Hd c  cep  ted 

After  such  an  array  of  brave  words  and  fair  prom¬ 
ises,  it  may  yet  not  be  surprising  if  a  brother  rises  from 
the  rear  row  and  remarks  that  he  is  pained  to  detect 
in  this  first  number  an  unduly  dominant  aroma  of  cod 
fish — this  being  his  not  altogether  subtle  way  of  sug¬ 
gesting  that  early  New  England  concerns  occupy  a 
rather  disproportionate  amount  of  space  in  these  pages. 

Probably  the  brother  is  right.  But  Antiques, 
merely  because  it  happens  to  be  published  in  Boston, 
has  no  intention  of  sticking  immovably  to  New  Eng¬ 
land.  To  get  anywhere,  however,  a  start  must  be 
made  from  somewhere — .  Why  not  make  it  from  the 
Hub? 


Later  on  Antiques  will  so  some  traveling  abroad. 
Not  all  foreign  objects  of  art  and  handicraft  come  to 
America  through  the  medium  of  the  exclusive  sales 
rooms  in  London  and  Paris.  There  are  pawn  shops 
and  back  alley  book-stalls  and  obscure  junk  dealers  in 
every  European  city — more  of  them,  perhaps,  than 
in  America. These  the  enterprising  tourist, blessed  with 
a  well-worn  suit  of  clothes  and  some  fragments  of  a 
foreign  tongue,  will  find,  at  least,  interest  in  hunting 
out  for  the  examining  of  their  wares.  Not  infrequently, 
as  Autolycus  suggests  in  his  foreign  correspondence, 
their  search  may  be  more  concretely  rewarded. 

Those  rare  and  splendid  examples  of  superb  design 
and  workmanship  that  were  created  for  the  nobility 
of  royal  states  are  accessible  to  so  few  persons  as  to 
make  them  unsuitable  for  extended  specific  consider¬ 
ation  in  a  magazine  intended  for  the  general  collector. 
Yet  fashions  were  set  and  styles  were  devised  by 
those  foremost  designers  and  makers  who  were  in  the 
service  of  the  nobility. 

Lesser  folk  modified  and  adapted  them  to  meet  the 
simpler  requirements  and  more  restricted  purses  of  an 
every-day  clientele.  The  nature  of  these  modifications 
and  adaptations  is  often  extremely  interesting. 

Before  (foing  to  'Press 

Much  material  has,  for  lack  of  space,  been  crowded 
out  of  this  number.  Other  material,  particularly  items 
of  current  interest,  has  suffered  severe,  if  not  fatal, 
amputation.  As  soon  as  conditions  warrant,  Antiques 
will  expand  in  number  of  pages.  Meanwhile  its  pro¬ 
portioning,  as  to  both  substance  and  typography,  will 
undergo  some  alteration  to  meet  changing  needs. 

While  these  things  are  in  process,  the  readers  of 
Antiques  are  invited  to  make  use  of  all  the  facilities 
of  the  magazine;  to  ask  questions,  to  call  for  help,  to 
suggest  the  ground  that  they  would  like  to  have 
covered.  Formal  contributions,  too,  will  be  welcomed; 
but  since  the  effort  of  Antiques  will  increasingly  be, 
in  any  one  discussion,  to  secure  thoroughness  within 
a  limited'area  of  research,  consultation  with  the  edi¬ 
tors  should,  ordinarily,  precede  preparation  of  manu¬ 
script. 

Finally 

Finally,  Antiques  begs  the  friendly  co-operation 
of  collectors,  amateurs,  connoisseurs,  of  museum  folk, 
of  librarians,  of  dealers,  and  of  all  genial  and  generous 
persons  who  have  either  a  scientific  or  a  gossiping 
interest  in  the  producers  and  products  of  earlier 
times.  No  one  has  yet  found  a  satisfactory  means  of 
prolonging  life  by  adding  comfortably  to  its  latter 
end.  But  there  is  indefinite  prolongation  to  be  had  by 
hooking  up  the  beginning  with  those  clouds  of  glory 
that  came  trailing  with  us  into  life  and  have  some¬ 
where  been  discarded  along  the  way. 
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Playthings  of  the  Past 

By  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick 


you  know  that  we  were  playing 
with  dolls  again;  that  attics  and  shops 
are  being  ransacked  for  the  old  toys: 
for  dolls  and  dresses,  bureaus  and 
high-boys,  china  and  tiny  trunks;  and 
quaintly  amusing  games?  Always  some¬ 
body  has  been  interested  in  these  revealing 
playthings,  these  toys  that  so  reflect  bye- 
gone  days,  but  now  it  is  a  taste  rapidly 
developing,  and  many  of  us  are  as  frankly 
delighted  with  a  doll’s  set  of  Nankin 
as  we  would  be  with  the  real  one, 
or  chase  the  elusive  shadow  of 
a  little  fiddleback  chair  as  earn¬ 
estly  as  we  would  a  piece  ten 
times  as  large.  It  is  a  worthy 
interest,  for  dolls  are  as  old  as 
Late  Eighteenth  Century  Doll  mankind,  and  they  and  then 
Owned  by  the  author  small  belongings  mirror  the  past; 
Made  of  paper  mache'  and  dressed  as  were  they  represent  the  dailineSS  of 
all  babies  ”  of  that  time,  as  a  mature  y  r  1  •  .1  1  i 

woman  ’  lire,  mimicking  the  human  be¬ 

ings  about  them.  What  dolls  did 
was  the  usual  thing,  and  just  for  this  very  reason,  they 
and  their  houses,  their  gowns,  their  prancing  horses  and 
minikin  toys,  are  of  infinite  historical  value;  periods  can 
be  accurately  studied  from  them. 

Mrs.  Nevil-Jackson,  who  likes  toys  as  well  as  she  does 
silhouettes,  and  who  writes  about  them  with  equal 
charm,  says  in  her  Toys  of  Other  Days ,  “The  architecture 


of  dolls’  houses  always  corresponds  with  great  nicety  to 
the  prevailing  taste  of  the  day  in  which  they  were  made.” 
Again,  a  little  later,  having  described  the  famous  Strome 
dolls’  house  in  the  Nuremburg  Museum,  she  goes  on, 
“It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  virtue  in  old  dolls’  houses 
which  new  ones  can  never  have;  not  only  are  we  enabled 
to  see  the  intimate  domestic  life  of  the  day,  to  peep,  as 
it  were,  into  the  family  menage,  and  see  the  people  as 
they  lived,  but  the  miniature  surroundings  themselves 
are  of  great  value,  lor  they  all  are  made  well  and  durable, 
in  the  most  suitable  manner,  however  costly.  The  rooms 
show  the  finest  workmanship  in  paneling,  carving,  and 
ceiling  decoration;  paintings  hang  upon  the  wall;  in  some 
cases  tapestry  hangings  are  used.  Real  silver  utensils, 
carvings  of  ivory,  inlay  of  mother-o’-pearl,  are  there, 
while  the  furniture  is  frequently  of  great  intrinsic  value.” 

I  suppose,  if  you  were  very  ambitious,  you  might  begin 
your  collection  with  the  desire  for  such  a  house  (almost  as 
unreachable  as  a  castle  in  Spain!),  or  for  some  of  those 
bead-haired  Egyptians,  older  by  a  thousand  years  than 
the  birth  of  Christ;  or  the  beautifully  modeled  ivory  dolls 
of  early  Greece;  or  for  a  royal  poupee  like  the  one  costing 
22,000  francs  that  was  given  by  the  Duchesse  d’Orleans 
to  the  Infanta  of  Spain  in  1722.  The  variety  is  vast, 
and  your  choice  need  not  be  confined.  Rag  dolls  and 
wax  dolls  were  known  to  early  civilizations,  but  the 
fragile  wax  images,  alas,  have  entirely  disappeared. 
The  Greeks  made  jointed  dolls;  and,  for  centuries,  fashion 
puppets  have  been  used  just  as  they  are  today.  Oddly 


Doll’s  Bed,  Bureau,  and  Two  Chairs  Essex  Institute 

The  high-post,  chintz-covered  bed  is  a  late  eighteenth  century  expression,  while  the  two  bureaus  are  probably  early  nineteenth,  the  Hepplewhite  piece 
being  much  earlier  than  the  sleigh-front.  Early  nineteenth  century  chairs. 
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enough,  these  fashion  puppets  (their  use  once  past,  they 
certainly  became  playthings  for  children)  never  were 
considered  contraband  until  the  First  Empire.  Although 
wars  raged  and  kingdoms  perished,  they  passed  un¬ 
challenged.  It  was  then,  too,  that  the  word  “doll”  first 
began  to  be  generally  used;  before  that  they  were  called 
puppets  and  babies.  In  the  seventeenth  century  in  Eng¬ 
land  they  were  often  called  “Bartholomew  babies”  because 
they  were  sold  in  such  quantities  at  the  great  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Fair,  and  awed-known  eighteenth  century  rhyme  ran, 


“What  children  of  Holland  take  pleasure  in  making, 
The  children  of  England  take  pleasure  in  breaking.” 


Hence  the  name  “Flanders  babies.”  In  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century  three  interesting  doll-developments  took 
place:  a  patent  was  granted  for  the  first  talking  doll; 
eyes  were  made  to  open  and  shut;  and  dolls  as  children 
began  to  be  popular.  Before  this,  they  had  been  grown 
ladies,  grandiloquently  dressed,- — a  fashion,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  persisted  later  in  America  than  in  Europe. 

Now  do  not  be  discouraged  at  the  magnificence  of 
what  has  gone  before;  regard  it  as  an  historical  preamble. 
For  myself,  I  prefer  the  furniture  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  in  real  life,  and  I  am  more  than 
content  with  the  doll  reflection  of  the  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth:  which  is  just  about  “middlingly”  hard 
to  get,  for  the  simple  pieces,  and  just  about  suited  to  a 
“middling”  purse.  I  am  at  the  beginning  of  my  collec¬ 
tion,  with  a  good  “low-poster,”  an  admirable  ten-inch 
fiddleback  chair  (my  last,  best  gift  from  Salem),  a  late 
eighteenth  century  doll,  and  several  pieces  of  glass  and 


Doll’s  Clothes  about  1840  Essex  Institute 

china  to  my  credit.  And  I  am  on  the  trail  of  a  small 
bureau  but,  alackaday,  I  just  missed  getting  a  charming 
little  cradle  with  its  tiny  patchwork  quilt  neatly  tucked 
inside.  Perhaps  I  am  proudest  of  my  doll  although  she 
is  not  in  the  least  pretty;  papier-mache  is  what  she  is 
made  of,  with  pipe-stem  legs  and  arms,  and  a  face  that  is 
what  a  North  Country  acquaintance  of  mine  calls  “plain 
featured.”  But  she  is  engagingly  dressed,  a  little  thread- 
lace  cap,  a  calimanico  gown,  a  printed  muslin  apron. 
And,  unlike  some  of  the  grand  French  court  lady-dolls, 
she  has  an  abundance  of  lingerie:  “dimothy”  petticoats, 
flannel  and  cambric  petticoats,  so  that  her  gown  billows 
amply.  She  came  from  a  little  hill-town  in  Vermont, 
from  a  house  that  had  been  filled  with  lovely  old  things; 
old  furniture,  old  glass,  old  china,  the  sort  of  beauty 


Highboy,  Doll,  and  Cradle  Essex  Institute 

The  highboy  was  made  in  Salem  in  the  late  eighteenth  century.  The  cradle  was  made  by  one  of  the  British  prisoners  of  the  War  of  1812 
on  the  prison  ship  in  Salem  Harbor.  The  doll  dates  from  1809. 
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you  ache  to  own,  and  on  the  back  of  her  gown  was  pinned 
a  slip  of  paper,  and  faded  formal  handwriting  told  the  tale, 
“Phineas  Southworth,  born  May  12th,  1792.  He  gave 
this  doll  to  his  youngest  sister  Fidelia  previous  to  1817.” 


Noah’s  Ark  '  Essex  Institute  I 

This,  finest,  largest,  and  completest  that  I  have  ever  seen,  belonged  to  an  old  lady  who  was  born  in  1795.  Therefore  it  must  be  at  least  a 
century  old,  rather  more,  I  should  say. 


Further  inquiry  showed  that  this  same  Phineas  had  lived, 
a  contented  daguerreotypist  in  his  native  town,  till, 
caught  by  the  gold  fever,  he  left  home,  and  was  lost 
crossing  the  Isthmus  in  ’49.  But  I  think  he  gave  the 
dolly  to  little  Fidelia  earlier  than  1817;  or  perhaps  the 
“store-keeper”  had  had  it  a  long  time,  for  all  the  charac¬ 
teristics  are  eighteenth  century. 

I  prize  my  little  china  vases,  too,  delicately  decorated 
and  meant  to  stand  at  mantel-ends;  my  little  “Queens- 
ware”  pitcher,  prettily  sprigged;  my  dainty  glass  tureen, 
my  bowl  and  sparkling  snowflake  plates.  Recently,  in 
another  collection,  I  saw  a  set  of  this  Sandwich  glass, 


made  somewhere  in  the  early  thirties,  and  kept  carefully 
ever  since;  cups  and  saucers,  bowls  and  plates,  two  pit¬ 
chers,  and  charming,  lacy  platters.  Deming  Jarves  must 
have  had  an  interest  in  childhood  for  so  many  of  these 
toys  were  made  at  his  glass-factory;  I  have  even  seen 


Horse  and  Carriages  Essex  Institute 

The  toy  horse,  hand-carved,  and  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work,  stands  fifteen  inches  high;  its  date  is  very  easily  nineteenth  century.  The  toy 
phaeton  was  made  before  i8co,  and  the  barouche  was  a  little  model  made  after  the  first  real  barouche  that  appeared  in  Salem  in  1822. 

The  legend  is  that  it  created  great  excitement. 
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Dolls’  Tea  Sets 

Old  Nankin  and  Staffordshire  transfer  ware.  Early  nineteenth  century. 

little  flat-irons  of  the  glass,  but,  of  course,  time  has  swept 
away  many  broken  pieces  of  such  fragility. 

Do  you  want  to  see  old  dolls  and  their  belongings,  old 
toys,  old  games?  If  you  do  journey  to  Salem,  and,  when 
you  get  there,  go  to  the  Essex  Institute.  (By  the  way, 
once  in  Salem,  speak  of  it  as  The  Institute;  it’s  as  necessary 
as  saying  The  Atlantic  in  Boston.)  Here  you  will  see 
them  in  abundance  and  variety;  little  dolls  and  big  dolls, 
pretty  ones  and  plain.  Quite  at  the  end  of  the  gallery — - 
you  walk  between  rows  of  gorgeous  costumes  that  must 
have  made  old  Salem  as  gay  as  a  garden  in  byegone 
generations — you  will  find  a  grouping  of  toys.  In  a 
carriage  made  of  wicker,  with  a  long  body  like  a  cradle 
and  a  green  cloth  arching  over  the  willow  frame  for  a 
hood,  swung  on  two  wheels  and  dragged  by  a  long  handle 
painted  with  yellow  designs,  lies  a  doll  eighteen  inches 
long.  A  “lady”  doll,  but  such  a  pretty  one  that  any  little 
girl  would  like  to  own  her;  a  really  lovely,  serene  face, 
with  rippled,  dark-brown  hair  primly  banded  over  her 
modest  ears,  blue,  blue  eyes,  and  a  rosebud  mouth  that 
must  have  been  formed  by  saying,  “Prunes,  plums,  and 
prisms.”  Her  dress  is  a  long-waisted,  caped  affair  of 
azure  and  green  figured  poplin,  and  on  a  clothes-horse, 
two  feet  high,  hang  checked  and  figured  petticoats  that 
she  might  have  worn,  and  a  very  grand  plaid  silk  jacket 
for  best.  And  were  those  two  bureaus,  each  a  little  more 
than  nine  inches  high;  one  Hepplewhite  with  a  diamond 
inlay  and  little  ivory  knobs,  the  other  “sleigh-front”  (but 
not  offendingly  so!),  the  places  where  she  kept  her  clothes, 
do  you  think? 

Most  of  the  dolls  live  in  their  own  especial  section  at 
the  foot  of  the  gallery,  however,  and  you  must  not  fail 
to  see  that  set  of  Spanish  dolls  brought  over  in  1795  by 
Captain  James  Cheever.  Haughty  wax  ladies,  they  sug¬ 
gest  in  their  bearing  and  the  expression  of  their  long, 
aristocratic  faces  the  countesses  Goya  painted.  The 
group  of  French  dolls  (there  are  four  of  them)  are  charac¬ 
teristic,  and  charming,  too.  The  neck  and  shoulders  are 
carefully  moulded,  though  the  trunk,  legs  and  arms  (after 
the  usual  method)  are  little  formed.  But  their  faces  are 
really  pretty;  red-cheeked,  brown-eyed,  and  they  are  even 
“chic”  although  their  gauzy  gowns  are  tattering  away. 
Then  there  is  a  doll  made  in  1800  by  Sallie  Hill,  who, 
also,  braided  her  a  neat  bonnet  of  straw;  and  a  still  older 
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doll,  the  work  of  Miss  E.  Kimball  in  1795.  She  represents 
an  old,  old  lady  with  a  face  like  a  withered  hickory  nut, 
and  appropriately,  she  sits  in  an  ancient,  chintz-covered 
wing-chair.  The  1809  doll  is  much  prettier,  but  perhaps 
she  was  fashioned  in  France,  for  her  cheeks  are  very 
rosy  and  her  eyes  are  very  brown.  Moreover,  she  wears  a 
gown  of  embroidered  mull  and  net  over  pink  satin,  and  is 
further  adorned  with  a  necklace  of  pearls.  There  is 
another  larger  doll  made  in  Paris  but  a  generation  later 
for  her  date  is  ’38.  Still,  some  fashions  must  have  per¬ 
sisted,  for  she,  too,  is  dressed  in  pink  flounced  with  net 
and  a  mull  fichu,  while  her  hat  flares  widely  and  is  edged 
with  fringe.  You  could  spend  whole  days  studying  these 
cases  for  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  dolls,  and  each 
one  is  worth  your  attention:  Scotch  dolls  and  sailor 
dolls;  d-olls  with  checked  dresses  and  dolls  with  spotted 
dresses,  and  a  few  wearing  modest,  concealing  panta¬ 
lettes.  These  represent  the  child  doll,  and,  as  you  know, 
they  were  rare.  Two  of  my  particular  favorites  are  the 
demure  lady  of  1840  with  her  sprigged  gown  edged  with 
tatting  and  a  fetching  straw  bonnet  tied  by  blue  ribbons 
under  her  chin,  and  “Annie,  1847,”  who  is  a  cheerful, 
red-cheeked,  black-eyed  lassie,  clad  in  an  elaborate  crim¬ 
son  checked  silk  gown  and  cape  trimmed  with  black  lace, 
and  who  has  a  very  fine  wardrobe  displayed  beside  her: 
capes  and  jackets  and  basques  and  flowered  dresses. 

Do  not  pass  by  (and  I  know  you  will  not  for  they  are 
among  the  Institute’s  chiefest  toy-treasures)  those  cleverly 
made  groups,  the  work  of  old  Mrs.  Cleveland.  The 
“Abolition  Dolls”  are  hers,  and  “The  Sick  Chamber,” 
and  “The  Second  Wife,”  the  latter,  strangely  enough, 
showing  the  same  type  of  carpet  used  over  half  a  century 
earlier  in  the  “Voltaire  in  his  Study”  group  in  the  Musee 
Carnavalet.  To  my  mind  a  more  charming  family,  for 
the  two  first  are  a  little  lugubrious,  is  the  nurse  holding 
the  baby,  the  old  grandmother,  muslin  cap  and  fichu, 
dangling  housewife  and  all;  and  two  children,  a  Rollo- 
like  boy  driving  a  little  sister  in  modest  pantalettes.  I 
am  told  that  Mrs.  Cleveland  was  most  particular  to 
choose  smooth  white  kid  for  the  children’s  faces  so  that 
a  completely  unwrinkled  effect  might  be  obtained.  In  a 
private  collection  I  saw  another  smaller  group,  “The 
Old  Woman  Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe,”  delightfully  con¬ 
ceived,  and  meticulous  even  to  the  children’s  toys,  and 
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I  was  informed  that  “The  Quilting  Bee”  was  one  of  her 
best,  but  that  I  was  unable  to  discover.  Beginning 
in  1840  Mrs.  Cleveland  amused  herself  by  this  work  until 
the  year  of  her  death  in  1865,  accompanying  each  group, 
I  learned,  with  an  original  poem. 

No  wonder  Salem  ladies  sewed  so  skilfully.  They  began 
when  they  were  tiny  things  working  for  their  dolls. 
Such  stitchery  as  these  little,  unsung  Jenny  Wrens 
accomplished!  Such  delicately  embroidered  bonnets  and 
tiny  handkerchiefs  marked  quite  as  real  people’s  were. 
Even  gentleman-dolls  were  considered,  for  I  have  seen 
a  very  fine  waistcoat  and  minute  stocks  and  ruffled 
shirt-fronts.  Mittens  and  socks,  too, — my  thumb  would 
go  in  one  comfortably — and  they  must  have  been  knitted 
from  gossamer  floss  on  all  but  invisible  needles;  not  only 
knitted,  but  purled,  and  bordered  with  blue  in  the  ele- 
gantest  manner.  Oh,  I  assure  you,  these  Salem  dolls 
were  well-dressed:  shoes  and  stockings  they  had,  and 
aprons  and  silk  gowns  and  calimanico  gowns,  embroidered 
dresses  and  highwaisted  frocks  of  white  muslin.  Even 
there  is  a  pair  of  old,  old  gum  rubbers,  queer,  pinkish 
brown,  and  stamped  all  over  with  a  flowered  pattern, 
just  like  the  ones  that  Eleanor  Putnam  lamented  having 
had  to  wear.  Moreover,  these  Salem  dolls  were  neat 
and  orderly  as  well  as  elaborately  dressed;  they  had  a 
“place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place.”  One 
tiny  trunk,  an  engaging  thing  that  any  child  would  have 
loved,  is  covered  with  browned  French  paper  which 
shows  a  gay  Carnival  scene,  and  written  inside  are  the 
words,  “Mary  Sutton,  her  trunk,  1773.”  There  is,  also,  a 
delightful  miniature  hat-box  three  and  a  half  inches  long 
with  a  cover-design  of  a  pheasant  on  a  flowering  bough. 
Pretty  enough  as  it  is,  but  open  it  and  you  will  see  its 
raison  d'etre ,  a  captivating  little  Leghorn  bonnet  with 
pink  “taffetas”  ribbon. 

And  1  am  sure  that  these  dolls  were  excellent  house¬ 
keepers.  I  know  for  1  have  seen  the  stencil  trays  and 
tea-caddies  and  kettles,  the  skillets  and  spiders  and  sad¬ 
irons,  the  andirons  and  burnished  coal-hods.  Besides, 
there  are  sets  of  wooden  dishes  and  wine-glasses;  a  blue 
Nankin  teapot  and  hot-water  jug  and  little,  handleless 
cups,  all  old  Nankin,  and  a  Staffordshire  tea-set,  gray- 
brown  transfer  upon  a  creamy  ground. 

And  of  course  they  had  a  great  deal  of  furniture.  There 


is,  for  instance,  a  highboy  so  engaging  that  it  charms  you 
into  playing  with  it;  ample  bandy  legs  and  Dutch  feet: 
four  little  drawers  at  the  top,  a  long  drawer  underneath,! 
a  double  drawer  below  that.  And  at  the  bottom  two! 
deep  drawers  and  a  shallower  one.  Think  what  pleasant' 
hiding  places  for  treasures  of  satinettes  and  cassimeres 
and  bits  of  “patch.”  It  is  quite  a  large  piece,  twenty 
two  and  a  half  inches  high  by  twelve  wide,  and  in  the 
days  of  its  youth  it  was  decorated  in  green  and  gold 
lacquer,  little  touches  here  and  there  remaining  to  show 
you  what  it  once  was.  And  you  will  find  a  number  ofl 
excellent  beds:  “low-posters”  with  the  old  cording  still 
showing,  and  field  beds  hung  with  chintz.  And  often 
the  accompaniment  of  little,  delicately  hemmed  and  lace 
edged  pillow-cases  and  tiny  patchwork  counterpanes. 
But  the  cradles,  made  in  1812  by  the  British  prisoners  of 
war  confined  in  vessels  in  Salem  Harbor,  are  more  inter 
esting,  of  course,  because  they  are  historical.  They  are 
sturdy  and  well-made  (one  of  them  large  enough  to  hold 
an  eighteen-inch  doll),  painted  brown  and  green,  and 
valiantly  stenciled  with  American  eagles. 

However,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  Noah’s  Ark  is  the 
finest  toy  in  the  whole  Institute.  It  belonged  to  an  old 
lady  born  in  1795  who,  tradition  says,  had  it  when  she 
was  a  child.  Had  it,  and  kept  it,  oh,  so  carefully!  But 
maybe  its  extra  preservation  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  “Sunday  toy”;  its  scriptural  value 
made  it  possible,  you  see,  to  produce  it  for  sedate  amuse¬ 
ment  when  other  playthings  would  be  deemed  light  and 
frivolous.  There  are  at  least  fifty-five  different  types  of 
animals,  counting  the  eighteen  pairs  of  birds,  and  all 
those  charming  insects;  everything  that  Noah  took  into 
the  Ark,  and  many  things  that  he  didn’t.  For  there  is  a 
unicorn,  and  what  use  would  it  have  been  to  have  talked 
to  that  little,  long-ago  girl  of  the  creature’s  being  fabulous, 
when  all  the  time  she  had  incontestible,  wooden  proof 
that  it  was  real?  Did  you  ever  see  a  Noah’s  Ark  with 
crickets  or  lady-bugs  or  butterflies;  or  peacocks  with  tufts 
on  their  heads;  or  just  one  dove  with  a  truly  carved  green 
olive-branch  in  its  beak  ?  I  never  did,  never  saw  one 
made  with  such  loving,  interested  care.  I  quite  agree 
with  the  dear  ladies  who  told  me  all  about  it;  who  had 
played  with  it  as  children,  and  loved  it  when  they  grew 
older,  and  knew  it  by  heart.  “It  was  made  with  the 
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mind  as  well  as 
the  hands,”  they 
said. 

Oh,  I  do  love 
Salem,  old  Salem 
with  its  bundle- 
handkerchiefs 
still  in  the  shop- 
windows;  old 
houses  where  the 
silence  of  years 
seems  to  have  been 
stored;  where 
highboy  drawers 
holdCan  ton  crepe 
shawls  heavy  with 


tall,  and  with  queer,  lanky  legs.  His  adornments  are  a 
green  painted  saddle  and  a  very  curly  black  mane,  and 
his  head  is  perpetually  turned  to  one  side  as  if  looking 
for  his  little  master.  Then  there  in  an  engaging  little 
yellow  and  black  phaeton  that  was  made  before  1800, 
and  a  large  and  handsome  coach  drawn  by  four  prancing 
horses,  but  neither  of  these  appeal  so  much  to  me  as 
the  two  small,  gaily  painted  coaches  brought  from  Leg¬ 
horn  in  1  804  for  a  little  boy  who  died  the  year  they  came. 
It  makes  you  sorry,  for  one  is  red  and  one  is  green,  and 
the  galloping  horses  are  yellow-spotted  and  black-plumed, 
Cinderella  coaches  that  a  child  could  “pretend”  with. 
But  I  am  convinced  some  other  little  Salem  lad  must 
have  loved  them  and  played  with  them  since  the  green 
one  is  marked  “Salem  &  Boston,  R.  S.  Baker,  U.  S.  Army, 
1816,”  while  the  red  one  bears  the  legend,  “Gen.  Baker’s 

Coach.”  They  carried 
their  passengers  of  the 
imagination  after  all,  you 
see. 

Last  but  certainly  not 
least,  they  are  too  indi¬ 
vidual  for  that,  come  the 
toys  that  have  no  sex; 
games:  checkers  and 
chess  and  card  games 
and  cut-up  maps  and 
jig-saw  puzzles,  farearlier 
than  I  realized  they  ex¬ 
isted.  The  Alphabet 
Game  was,  no  doubt, 
destined  to  make  learn¬ 
ing  easy  for  little  child¬ 
ren,  but  it  -vas  done  in 
such  crude  colors,  such 
limping  rhyme,  that  I 
wonder  how  much  effect 
it  really  had.  Yet  child¬ 
hood  is  endowed  with  a 
magic  vision,  and 

“Q  is  a  Queen  who  looks 
very  grand 

R  is  a  Reaper  who  reaps 
from  the  land” 

may  have  opened  doors 


Turned  Low-Poster  Bed  Author's  Collection 

Of  early  nineteenth  century,  twenty- two  inches  long. 


I  Maple  Chest  Collection  Francis  H.  Bigelow 

About  ten  inches  high.  Its  shape  and  the  lead-drop 
handles  indicate  early  eighteenth  century. 


silk  embroidery  andlndia 
shawls  worked  in  lovely, 
forgotten  colors;  where 
cupboards  and  secre¬ 
taries  are  full  of  lustre 
and  Chinese  Lowestoft 
and  old  Nankin;  and  my 
dear  ladies  look  down 
with  gentle  scorn  upon 
modern  ginger-jars  so 
much  degenerated  since 
their  grandfathers  and 
great-uncles  brought  the 
real  ones  back  from 
China.  It  has  what  I  call 
to  myself  a  clowslip-wine 
and  seedcake  atmos¬ 
phere;  sweet  Miss  Mattie 
Jenkins  might  wander 
here  from  Cranford  and 
not  feel  out  of  place. 

There  are  fewer  boys’ 
toys,  but  perhaps  that 
is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  they  played  out¬ 
doors  so  much  more  than 
the  girls.  Certainly,  to 
quote,  Mrs.  Silsbee  makes 
this  statement  fairly  con¬ 
vincing.  “But  only  boys 
were  permitted  by  public 
opinion  to  drag  sleds, and 
the  sole  girl  of  the  period  who  dared  to  do  so  was  called 
‘Tomboy,’  by  way  of  showing  the  good  manners  of 
various  critics.”  But  still  there  are  ships  (you’d  expect 
ships  in  Salem),  marbles,  balls  of  hard-gum  rubber 
twisted  all  out  of  shape,  engines,  martial  peep-shows  and 
tumbling  toys.  And  I  saw  a  tiny  toy  plough,  and  an 
ecclesiastical  looking  bank,  four  inches  high,  with  the 
admirable  advice,  “Waste  Not,  Want  Not,”  printed  on  it. 
Quite  at  the  end  of  one  case  I  was  especially  attracted  by  a 
somewhat  austere  wooden  horse,  standing  fifteen  inches 
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China  Doll  and  Carriage 
Doll  about  18  inches  high.  Head  of 
painted  china, charming  and  well  modeled. 
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A  Group  of  Dolls  Essex  Institute 

Right:  four  ladies  of  the  Directoire.  Centre:  old  lady  in  chintz  chair,  made  by  Mrs.  E.  Kimball,  1795.  The  other  two 
groups,  “The  Second  Wife”  and  “Abolition,”  by  Mrs.  Cleveland,  a  Salem  doll-maker  whose  a&ivities  occurred  1840-65. 


of  exceeding  happiness  to  them.  But  I  admired  another 
game,  “Dr.  Busby”  played  like  “Authors”  it  seems, 
with  charmingly  tinted  cards  almost  like  Kate  Green¬ 
away’s  pictures.  And  certainly  the  “Peter  Coddle’s  Visit 
to  New  York”  was  the  most  refined  version  that  I  ever 
beheld,  and  it  was  couched  in  language  that  already  seems 
archaic.  Let  me  mention  some  of  the  other  names  and 
see  if  ever  you  heard  of  them;  I  hadn’t  before:  “The 
Mansion  of  Happiness,  Yankee  Trader,  Old  Fusby  and 
Comical  Converse.” 

I  think  that  “The  Mansion  of  Happiness”  was  also 
intended  for  a  “Sunday  toy,”  for  it  is  described  as  an 
“Instructive,  Moral,  and  Entertaining  Game.”  It  is 
played  with  counters  somewhat  resembling  faded  Tiddle- 
dewinks,  and  the  Mansion  itself  is  a  bower  with  dancing 
damsels,  the  title  printed  on  a  waving  ribbon  held  by  an 
American  eagle.  There  you  seek  to  arrive,  having  stopped 
at  the  Inn,  escaped  the  Stocks  and  Pillory,  avoided  the 
Whipping  Post  and  the  Road  to  Folly,  and,  most  danger¬ 
ous  of  all,  the  Summit  of  Dissipation,  this  last  menace 


tion  adds,  “This  simple  amusement  exhibits  a  band  of 
devoted  missionaries  attacking  the  stronghold  of  Satan, 
defended  by  the  Pope  and  Pagan  Antichrist.”  Little 
doubt  of  the  Puritanism  of  Salem  a  hundred  years  ago! 

A  more  worldly  diversion  is  “The  Wheel  of  Fortune”; 
I  was  surprised  but  exhilerated  to  find  it;  it  was  not  all 
congregations  ne’er  breaking  up  and  Sabbaths  having 
no  end!  Evidently  home-made,  it  is  a  disk  about  eight 
inches  in  diameter  covered  with  crimson  silk,  and  divided 
into  several  sections  upon  which  prophecies  were  written. 
The  wheel  was  quickly  whirled  round,  a  finger  placed  on  a 
division,  and  the  fortune  thus  divined.  I  quote  one  of 
the  most  characteristic,  marriage  being  the  burden  of 
each  theme. 

“  Miss,  would  you  meet  a  happy  fate 
This  rule  your  heart  must  carry; 

Choose  not  alone  a  proper  mate 
But  proper  time  to  marry!” 


being  represented  by  a  sumptuous  parlor  where  a  violent 
man  is  hurling  about  costly  decanters  and  wine-bottles. 
Another  “Sunday  toy”  is  “The  Game  of  Pope  and  Pagan, 
or  Siege  of  the  Stronghold  of  Satan  by  the  Christian 
Army”  illustrated  by  such  cheerful  pictures  as  “A  Hindoo 
W  oman  on  the  Funeral  Pile  of  her  Husband”  and  “Mis¬ 
sionaries  Landing  on  a  Foreign  Shore.”  Further  descrip¬ 


I  have  spent  three  happy  days  playing  with  these  old 
toys;  holding  the  dolls  (some  of  them  are  very  lovable!), 
wheeling  the  creaking  carriages,  examining  the  outworn 
games;  and,  in  doing  so  I  have  stretched  out  my  hands 
to  the  Past,  far  beyond  my  own  youth  to  my  great¬ 
grandmother’s  little  girlhood.  Even  more;  I  have  learned 
much  of  the  dailiness  of  our  ancestors’  lives. 


A  Note  on  Revolutionary  Toys 


READERS  of  Miss  Carrick’s  article  will  be  interested  in  some  observations  in  the  quarterly  Bulletin  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  for  January,  1921,  entitled  “Children’s  Toys  in  Revolutionary  Camps. 
Recent  excavations  on  the  sites  of  the  British  military  camps  that  were  located  in  and  about  New  York  City 
during  Revolutionary  days  have  revealed  many  relics  that  point  to  a  well-developed  family  life  among  the 
soldiers.  It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  record  that  the  number  of  women  and  children  living  with  the  British  and 
foreign  regiments  in  New  York  and  the  outposts  was,  in  August,  1781,  3,615  women  and  4,127  children. 

There  is  inescapable  appeal  in  actual  contemplation  of  the  children’s  toys  that  have  been  unearthed. 
Here  are  metal  buzzers — one  made  from  a  worn  coin  of  William  III.  Here  is  the  tiny  silver  thimble  that  helped 
press  home  the  needle  with  which  some  tearful  little  girl  toiled  in  the  broidering  of  a  sampler.  And  here,  again, 
are  tiny  plates,  cups,  and  saucers  of  pewter  for  children’s  play  housekeeping.  —  [The  Editor.] 
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LITTLE  KNOWN  MASTERPIECES 

I.  S lock-Front  Qhest-on-Qhest 

[JA(j3  T £ :  In  private  possession,  in  museums,  and  in  the  hands  of  dealers  are  many  masterpieces  of  household  use 
or  decoration  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have  escaped  publication.  The  submission  of  photographs  and 
descriptions  of  articles  is  invited.] 

BLOCK-FRONT  furniture  probably  originated  in  New  England.  The  best  and  more 
ornate  examples  have  been  found  in  Rhode  Island,  where  they  were  doubtless 
made.  Among  collectors,  therefore,  the  Rhode  Island  type  is  specifically  recognized. 
Its  distinctive  feature  consists  in  bracket  feet,  each  of  the  front  pairs  re-enforced  by  a  sort 
of  embryonic  extra  foot  ending  in  a  small  volute  and  designed  to  offset  the  awkwardness 
and  weakness  of  appearance  liable  to  result  from  raising  upon  four  supports  a  structure 
whose  outline  would  seem  to  imply  need  for  a  greater  number.  The  Rhode  Island  scroll- 
topped  furniture,  furthermore,  exhibits  a  finely-wrought  moulding  around  the  central 
opening  at  the  top  —  a  device  not  elsewhere  encountered. 

The  chest-on-chest,  illustrated  on  the  preceding  page,  is  one  of  the  best  of  these  block- 
front  pieces  of  the  Rhode  Island  type.  It  is  larger  than  most  of  its  kind,  since  it  has  four 
drawers  in  the  lower  chest  and  six  in  the  upper.  Its  striking  peculiarity,  however,  lies  in  the 
three  extra  inverted  shells  at  the  base  of  the  upper  chest.  It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  the 
number  of  radiates  on  the  concave  shells  of  the  center  panel  is  the  same  as  the  number  on 
the  convex  shells  of  the  outer  panels.  I  n  most  of  these  pieces  there  are  more  radiates  on  the 
outer  shells. 

The  handles  are  of  the  willow  pattern  with  finely  executed  openwork,  and  constitute, 
in  themselves,  a  highly  ornate  —  indeed  almost  disturbing — addition  to  an  alreadv  very 
rich  design.  The  suggestion  of  these  elaborate  willow  brasses,  by  the  way,  is  strongly  that 
of  Chippendale’s  Chinese  aberrations.  Yet  the  brasses  actually  utilized  in  conjunction  with 
Chinese  Chippendale  furniture  appear,  for  the  most  part,  possessed  of  a  strictly  occidental 
propriety  and  plainness.  This  opens  a  subject  of  infinite  possibilities  —  the  appropriateness 
of  brasses.  Never  was  there  a  more  beautiful  brass,  a  brass  more  completely  subordinate 
to  the  wood  design  —  yet  subtly  emphatic  of  its  quality — than  the  early  tear-drop 
handle.  Possibly  its  assumption  of  easy  go  and  come  of  drawers,  for  the  tear-drop  is  a  fragile 
device,  was  wrongly  founded,  or  proved  to  be  as  time  passed  and  the  recalcitrancv  of  wood 
on  wood  remained. 

At  any  rate,  the  tear-drop  dried  back  to  an  elementary  knob  or  was  garlanded  into  a 
handle  that  would  admit  the  grip  of  a  vigorous  fist,  and  offer  two  points  of  support  for  the 
yank  of  desperation,  as  against  the  one  support  supplied  by  the  teardrop.  Its  successors  — 
the  what  and  where  and  why  of  them  —  have,  apparently,  received  less  consideration  than 
their  real  importance  deserves. 

But  to  return  to  the  chest-on-chest.  The  grain  of  the  mahogany  is  very  fine.  The 
terminal  ornaments,  consisting  of  a  plain  urn  topped  by  a  flame,  are  not  original.  As  in 
some  of  the  earlier  examples  of  this  type,  the  two  outer  ornaments  are  set  on  a  blocking 
which  is  so  built  as  to  bring  them  up  to  the  level  of  the  center  ornament.  The  device  consti¬ 
tutes  something  approximating,  not  quite  happily,  the  architectural  effect  of  an  attic  story. 

The  piece  was  probably  made  by  a  Newport  cabinet-maker,  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  John  Goddard.  So  far  as  known,  it  is  the  only  chest-on-chest  by  this  maker  where 
the  blocking  is  extended  to  the  upper  chest. 

It  is  one  of  a  series  of  three  special  designs  made  about  1760  for  Joseph  Brown,  a 
brother  of  the  Nicholas  Brown  who  founded  Brown  University.  It  is  now  owned  by  Mrs. 
John  R.  Gladding  of  East  Thompson,  Conn.  Mrs.  Gladding  likewise  owns  another  of  the 
three,  a  handsome  block-front  low  chest  of  drawers. 

The  third  piece,  a  block-front  secretary,  is  now  owned  by  Brown  and  Ives  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island.1 

*Good  Furniture  Magazine  is  carrying  an  interesting  and  well  illustrated  series  of  articles  on  Furniture  Hardware  by  W.  W.  Kent. 
tThe  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  possesses  a  Goddard  desk,  which,  while  less  assured  in  design  than  this  chest- 
on-chest,  is  an  interesting  example  of  a  strongly  personal  style.  See  London  Connoiseur ,  July,  1921. 
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Early  Pottery  of  New  England 

By  Walter  A.  Dyer 


TWO  factors  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  recently  awak¬ 
ened  interest  in  the  crude  but  fascinating  products 
of  the  earliest  New  England  potteries.  In  the  first 
place,  collectors  are  ever  seeking  new  fields  for  their  quest. 
The  Staffordshire  and  other  imported  china  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  has  become  an  old  story  with  them, while  thisY ankee 
earthenware  has,  for  some  reason,  lain  neglected.  In  the 
second  place,  collectors  are  coming  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  antiquarian  interest  does  not  lie  entirely  in  beauty  of 
finish  and  that  the  more  primitive  sorts  of  hand-made 
products  possess  a  beauty  all  their  own. 

Hitherto,  collectors  of  American  pottery  have  confined 
their  interest  largely  to  two  fields — the  Pennsylvania 
German  pottery  and  the  Benn¬ 
ington.  The  former,  including 
the  slip-decorated  and  sgraffito 
ware  made  from  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  until 
well  into  the  nineteenth,  has 
an  interest  all  its  own,  but 
it  belongs  in  a  totally  differ¬ 
ent  class  from  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  earthenware.  It  was  made 
by  immigrant  potters  from  the 
Rhine,  with  continental  tra¬ 
ditions,  while  the  Yankee  ware 
was  the  result  of  native  inge¬ 
nuity  based  upon  English 
methods.  The  Bennington  ware 
on  the  other  hand,  while  native 
in  origin,  was  not  made  before 
1846,  and  is  therefore  nearly 
modern. 

The  earlier  New  England  earthenware,  while  more 
roughly  finished  and  less  interesting  in  design  than  the 
Bennington,  in  other  respects  deserves  the  attention  that 
until  lately  has  been  denied  it.  Though  humble  and  crude, 
it  is  quaint  and  not  lacking  in  decorative  qualities,  and  it  is 
saturated  with  human  interest.  Made  of  local  clay  by  local 
potters  for  local  use,  it  has  that  hand-made  look  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  connoisseurs  of  craftsmanship.  It  is  now  being 
sought  for  by  museums  as  well  as  by  private  collectors,  and 
the  best  of  it  has  already  attained  a  market  value. 

What  we  know  about  this  pottery  and  its  makers  is 
based  largely  on  the  investigations  of  that  pioneer  in  Amer¬ 
ican  ceramics,  the  late  Edwin  Atlee  Barber,  while  a  more 
recent  and  more  thorough  study  of  the  subject  was  made 
by  the  late  Albert  Hastings  Pitkin,  curator  of  the  Wads¬ 
worth  Atheneum  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  results  of  which 
he  set  forth  in  a  book  of  limited  edition  (260  copies)  en¬ 
titled  “Early  American  Folk  Pottery.” 

The  table  ware  of  the  Colonial  period  was  imported 
chiefly  from  England,  France,  and  China,  and  there  was 
little  or  no  encouragement  for  native  potters.  No  pottery 
of  consequence  was  made  here  till  after  the  middle  of  the 


eighteenth  century,  and  the  most  significant  part  of  the 
history  of  American  ceramics  lies  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  Previous  to  1800,  however,  there  were  obscure 
potters  working  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  New 
England  particularly  there  are  records  of  small  potteries  in 
various  localities  soon  after  the  Revolution.  Hard  porce¬ 
lain  was  not  made  here  until  1825,  so  that  this  early  earth¬ 
enware  possesses  a  unique  interest. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution  pottery  of  any  kind  was  not 
common  in  the  average  American  home  outside  of  the 
more  prosperous  cities.  It  was  after  that  time  that  domes¬ 
tic  manufacture  was  begun  in  a  small  way.  It  was  the  very 
poverty  of  the  people  that  led  to  the  demand  after  the  war. 

Imported  china  and  pewter 
were  expensive;  they  needed  a 
cheap  household  ware.  So  Yan¬ 
kee  ingenuity,  making  up  in 
large  measure  for  lack  of  ex¬ 
perience,  produced  the  goods, 
and  at  a  low  cost.  At  first  at¬ 
tention  was  given  only  to  the 
manufacture  of  such  small  ar¬ 
ticles  as  were  most  needed  for 
home  use,  requiring  moderate 
skill  and  outlay  for  plant. 
Then,  gaining  courage  and  ex¬ 
perience,  the  Yankee  potters 
began  to  produce  quite  a 
quantity  of  household  utensils, 
low  in  price  and  displaying 
considerable  variety  of  form 
and  glaze. 

Two  kinds  of  earthenware 
were  produced  in  New  England  —  red  ware  first  and  later 
stoneware.  The  former  was  made  from  common  brick  clay, 
thoroughly  levigated  (smoothed),  fired  at  a  comparatively 
low  temperature,  lead  glazed,  and  decorated  more  or  less 
in  colored  slip,  in  a  large  variety  of  forms  and  sizes.  The 
body  was  of  fine,  close  texture.  Some  pieces  were  merely 
covered  with  a  wash  of  lead,  deepening  the  color,  while 
others  were  ornamented  with  streaks  of  orange,  green,  or 
black,  often  producing  charming  cloud-like  effects  called 
“smoke-splashes.” 

The  stoneware,  which  was  gray  in  body,  was  harder  than 
the  red  ware,  being  highly  vitrified.  The  red  ware  was  com¬ 
moner  than  the  stoneware  and  was  cheaper,  the  latter 
being  considered  more  desirable.  Clay  for  the  red  ware  was 
found  in  many  places  in  New  England,  while  that  for  the 
stoneware  was  found  only  in  Connecticut. 

The  clay  was  washed  and  freed  from  grit  and  other  im¬ 
purities  and  turned  on  a  wheel  or  molded  by  hand  in  the 
form  of  platters  and  dishes.  The  pieces  were  first  dried  and 
were  then  dipped  one  by  one  in  a  vat  of  liquid  clay  of  about 
the  consistency  of  cream,  which  contained  a  small  amount 
of  red  lead  or  galena.  After  being  dried,  the  ware  was  sub- 


G lazed  Stoneware  Jars  Metropolitan  Museum 

New  London  pottery. 


Cider  or  Vinegar  Jug 
Portland,  Me.,  pottery. 

Covered  Jar 

Portland,  Me.,  pottery. 


Glazed  Earthenware  Preserve  Jar 
Probably  from  Long  Island. 


Stoneware  Pitcher  Stoneware  Pitcher 

Bears  mark  of  Armstrong  &  Wentworth,  From  Hartford,  Conn. 

Norwich,  Conn. 


Massachusetts  Pitcher 

Red  ware  decorated  with  wave  figures  in  the 
glaze. 


Jug  from  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  name  of  the  maker  is  clearly  stamped  upon  it. 


Glazed  Stoneware  Bottle 
From  New  London,  Conn. 


Some  Specimens  of  New  England  Pottery  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York 
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jected  to  a  firing  of  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours,  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  glaze.  Pieces  glazed  on  the  inside  only,  such  as 
pie  plates,  were  flowed  with  the  glaze,  not  dipped.  The 
kilns  were  small,  being  about  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
and  were  operated  by  a  force  of  three  to  seven  men. 

A  considerable  range  of  color  as  well  as  form  is  to  be 
found  in  the  old  red  ware,  the  very  crudeness  of  which  is 
attractive.  On  some  the  color  and  glaze  have  real  beauty, 
and  the  oddly  colored  glazes  are  the  ones  most  sought  to¬ 
day.  Some  pieces  were  ornamented  with  slip  decoration 
applied  with  a  quill  before  firing,  the  design  or  lettering  — 
often  a  name  —  appearing  in  light  yellow  on  the  red- 
brown  ware.  Decoration  and  forms  were  all  English  in  type, 
similar  ware  appearing  in  England  during  the  late  seven¬ 
teenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries.  New  England  pro¬ 
duced  none  of  the  incised  or  sgraffito  ware  found  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Among  the  utensils  and  other  objects  made  in  red  ware 
and  stoneware  were  crocks,  jars,  churns,  bottles  (including 
ring  bottles),  pitchers,  mugs  and  cups,  milk  pans,  pie 
plates,  and  inkstands.  Plates,  platters,  bread  trays,  bowls, 
sugar  bowls,  butter  and  pickle  pots,  bean  pots,  teapots, 
vases,  money  banks,  doorknobs,  toys,  and  shelf  ornaments 
were  usually  made  in  the  red  ware.  Most  of  the  stoneware 
to  be  found  is  in  the  form  of  crocks,  jugs,  bottles,  jars,  and 
churns,  often  finished  in  salt  glaze. 

These  wares  were  sold  to  consumers  largely  by  itinerant 
peddlers,  who  took  in  exchange  money,  yarn,  rags,  junk,  or 
eggs  and  butter.  Some  pieces  were  made  to  order.  Cash 
prices  at  the  kilns  were  as  low  as  6  to  12  shillings  the  dozen, 
according  to  size  and  shape.  Milk  pans,  for  example,  cost 
10  shillings  a  dozen. 

Of  the  New  England  states,  Connecticut  seems  to  have 
led  in  output  and  in  number  of  potteries.  Earthenware  pot¬ 
teries  flourished  in  that  state  from  1771  to  1850,  and  Mr. 
Pitkin  collected  about  200  pieces  of  their  ware,  represent¬ 
ing  a  wide  variety.  The  records  show  that  potteries  were  in 
operation  in  Litchfield  in  1753,  Norwalk  1780,  Hartford 
1790,  Norwich  1796,  and  Stonington  1798.  Boston’s  first 
bean  pots  came  from  Hartford,  which  was  the  center  for 
such  hollow  ware  as  jugs,  crocks,  pitchers,  etc.  From  Nor- 


Slip-Decorated  Plate  Metropolitan  Museum 

From  Connecticut 


walk  came  heavy  pie 
plates  decorated  with 
wavy  lines  of  cream- 
colored  slip  or  with 
the  owner’s  name.  In 
South  Norwalk  were 
made  knobs  for  doors, 
furniture,  etc.,  of  red, 
white,  and  black  clays, 
mixed  and  covered 
with  brown  Rocking¬ 
ham  glaze ;  also  coarse 
red  coat  buttons  with 
a  light  brown  glaze  and 
finer  ones  with  white 
body  and  mottled 

glaze.  Stoneware  Jar  Metropolitan  Museum 

These  Connecticut  Bear  Hin  Pottery  at  Norwich>  Conn- 
wares  vary  in  excellence  of  workmanship,  glaze,  and  decor¬ 
ation.  The  red  ware  was  rarely  marked  with  the  potter’s 
name  or  device,  while  the  stoneware  often  was.  Mr.  Pitkin 
was  able  to  identify  many  specimens  by  personal  research, 
and  he  learned  the  fundamental  facts  about  the  leading 
potters. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  John  Pierce,  known  as 
Potter  Pierce,  who  was  established  in  Litchfield  as  early  as 
1753.  Captain  John  Norton,  who  later  founded  the  Ben¬ 
nington  Pottery,  learned  his  trade  at  Goshen,  near  Litch¬ 
field.  Jesse  Wadhams  and  Hervey  Brook  were  also  near 
Litchfield. 

One  of  the  leading  Connecticut  potters  was  Nathaniel 
Seymour,  who  built  kilns  in  Hartford  about  1790  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  business  till  1825.  He  made  domestic  wares  of 
local  clay  colored  by  the  use  of  cobalt,  iron,  manganese, 
copper,  etc.  Sand  found  near  by  he  mixed  with  equal  parts 
of  red  lead,  producing  a  glaze  when  fired.  He  had  four 
potter’s  wheels  and  a  10-foot  kiln,  and  his  firing  was  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.  He  sold  largely  to  ped¬ 
dlers,  his  gallon  dishes  being  priced  at  SI  a  dozen  and  his 
two-gallon  milk  pans  at  SI -50  a  dozen. 

Another  Hartford  potter  who  began  about  1790  was 
John  Souter,  an  Englishman.  He  sold  out  in  1805  to  Peter 
Cross  and  moved  elsewhere.  In  1818  the  plant  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Daniel  Goodale,  Jr.  His  second  establishment 
was  bought  in  1818  by  Horace  Goodwin  and  McCloud 
Webster  who  did  business  as  Goodwin  &  Webster  until 
1850,  after  which  the  plant  was  operated  under  other 
names. 

At  the  same  time  other  potteries  were  being  conducted 
in  Hartford,  Fairfield,  New  London,  New  Haven,  and  else¬ 
where.  After  1830  the  day  of  their  domestic  utensils  had 
passed  and  many  of  them  turned  their  attention  to  the 
making  of  unglazed  flower  pots,  or  went  out  of  business. 

C.  Potts  &  Son  made  earthenware  as  early  as  1796  at 
Bean  Hill,  Norwich,  Conn.,  one  of  their  chief  products 
being  the  ring-shaped  cider  or  water  bottle  carried  into  the 
fields  over  the  haymaker’s  arm.  In  1800  Adam  States  es¬ 
tablished  a  successful  pottery  at  Stonington,  which,  after 
1804,  was  conducted  by  his  sons  Adam  and  Joseph. 

Though  Connecticut  held  the  supremacy  in  this  infant 
industry,  there  were  thriving  potteries  in  other  parts  of 
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Connecticut  Ware  Metropolitan  Museum 


Slip-decorated  bowl. 

New  England,  some  of  them  being  older  than  the  Con¬ 
necticut  potteries.  John  Pride  of  Salem  was  registered  as  a 
potter  as  early  as  1641  and  soon  after  there  was  a  flourish¬ 
ing  brick  and  tile  works  in  operation  at  Danvers,  Mass. 
Here  William  Osborne  started  in  business  and  for  two 
centuries  he  and  his  descendants  carried  on  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  plain  earthenware  and  red  clay  pottery. 

Peabody,  Mass.,  became  a  center  for  the  industry.  The 
first  pottery  there  was  started  in  1730.  Among  the  Pea¬ 
body  potters  were  Jonathan  Kettle,  Joseph  Osborne, 
Joseph  Whittemore,  and  Miles  Kendall.  At  161  Lowell 
Street,  Peabody,  William  Southwick  (1759-1828)  and 
James  Southwick  (1793-1841)  produced  an  almost  black 
glaze,  examples  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute,  Salem,  in  the  form  of  teapots,  bottles,  small  jars,  and 
mugs. 

About  1765  Abraham  Hews,  a  prominent  citizen  in  his 
community,  started  at  Weston,  Mass.,  a  pottery  for  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware  milk  pans,  bean  pots,  jugs, 
pudding  dishes,  etc.  In  the  Essex  Institute  there  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  stoneware  bearing  the  marks  of  Barnabas  Ed¬ 
munds  &  Co.,  Charlestown,  and  L.  &  B.  G.  Chase,  Somer¬ 
set.  In  Salem  there  have  also  been  found  pieces  with  a  red- 
brown  glaze  bearing  occasional  heavy  dark-brown  splashes. 
Stoneware  beer  mugs,  pitchers,  bottles,  large  preserve 
jars,  churns,  milk  pans,  stew  pans,  pudding  dishes,  some  of 


them  glazed  on  the  inside  only,  have  been  found  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  a  small  pot¬ 
tery  at  Ashfield,  Mass.,  near  Northampton.  The  output 
consisted  largely  of  stoneware  jugs,  jars,  crocks,  churns, 
etc.  A  few  pieces  bear  the  mark  of  Hastings  &  Belden,  Ash- 
field,  Mass. 

In  Vermont  Caleb  Farrar  established  a  pottery  in  Mid- 
dleburv  about  1812  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware 
and  white  table  ware.  In  1817  various  kinds  of  crockery  of 
excellent  quality  were  produced  at  a  pottery  in  Jaffrey, 
N.  H.  Near  Portland,  Me.,  a  small  pottery  about  1812  was 
famous  for  the  rich  colorings  of  the  glazes  produced.  In 
1775  a  potter  named  Upton  went  from  Nantucket  to  East 
Greenwich,  R.  I.,  and  made  cups,  saucers,  plates,  and 
bowls  of  red  day. 

Most  of  this  earthenware  bears  no  marks,  so  that  its 
origin  can  be  determined  only  by  inference  or  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  actual  history  of  the  piece,  except  in 
cases  where  only  one  pottery  produced  a  certain  specialty. 

The  search  for  it  has  not  yet  been  persistent  enough  to 
determine  how  plentiful  it  is.  Undoubtedly  quantities  of  it 
have  been  destroyed  as  being  of  small  value,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  pieces  may  be  found  here  and  there  in  rural 
New  England,  still  doing  service. 

Already  it  is  appearing  in  the  antique  shops  and  is  at¬ 
taining  a  definite  market  value,  though  thus  far  the  de¬ 
mand  has  not  been  sufficient  to  raise  prices  very  high.  It 
still  commands  lower  prices  than  Bennington  or  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  German  ware.  The  colored  glazes  are  most  eagerly 
sought  for, the  yellow  slip  ware  already  bringing  good  prices. 

I  have  a  friend  who  has  made  something  of  a  specialty  of 
porcelains  who  sneers  at  this  new  flair  for  the  humble  pot¬ 
tery  of  our  Yankee  ancestors,  terming  it  “the  cult  of  the 
bean  pot.”  I  think  she  is  wrong  to  sneer,  for  this  ware  has 
an  important  place  in  the  history  of  American  ceramics. 
Moreover,  the  discerning  collector  will  find  a  real  charm  in 
its  quaint  and  unusual  effects.  After  all,  I  have  seen  things 
eagerly  collected  that  were  less  humanly  interesting  than 
bean  pots. 
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From  Brooks’  pottery,  Goshen,  Conn. 
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I.  After-Dinner  Coffee  Pot,  known  as  “  The 
Ball  Gown  ” 

Made  of  Spanish  silver  dollars  and  very  heavy.  Approx¬ 
imately  4M  inches  high. 

II.  Wine  Goblet  (about  1822) 

Solid  Silver,  Approximately  5  inches  high. 

Owned  by  Mrs.  H.  S.  Pitts,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

For  descriptions ,  see  the  following  page. 
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PEDIGREED  ANTIQUES 

I.  <^After -dinner  Qojfee  'Pot 

[AffO  T  £  :  The  snuff-box  of  a  king  achieves  special  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  collector  because  of  its  unusual  associ¬ 
ation.  At  least  one  fuzzy  and  somewhat  battered  tall  hat  that  formerly  shadowed  the  forehead  of  Daniel  Webster 
is  preserved,  for  the  inspiration  of  posterity,  in  a  historical  museum.  Many  a  family  heirloom  has  its  own  special 
storv  of  grandeur  or  of  romance  that  gives  it  a  human  preciousness  beyond  the  capability  of  the  craftsman’s 
cunning  to  impart.  Photographs  of  such  family  or  personal  possessions  will  be  welcomed  by  Antiques.  Those 
which  have  some  intrinsic  quality,  whether  of  excellence  or  rarity,  coupled  with  the  interest  of  personal  exper¬ 
ience,  will  be  accepted  for  publication.] 


EARLY  in  the  last  century  a  carpenter  named  Moss,  having  unsuccessfully  tried  place 
after  place  in  the  home  country,  sold  his  tools  of  trade,  and  such  few  other  possessions 
as  were  his,  in  order  to  raise  passage  money  to  America.  But  once  arrived  in  the  land 
of  his  aspiration,  the  unfortunate  carpenter  encountered  the  operation  of  a  law  which  for¬ 
bade  the  acceptance  of  immigrant  mechanics  unprovided  with  their  trade  appliances.  Moss 
would  have  been  turned  back  by  the  authorities  had  not  a  well-to-do  cabin  passenger,  named 
Harris,  provided  the  funds  to  re-equip  him  as  a  full-fledged  workman. 

Thus  ended  the  carpenter’s  troubles.  He  settled  in  Philadelphia, where  prosperity  found 
him.  But  he  never  forgot  the  friendly  aid  of  his  worthy  benefactor  Harris, with  whose  family, 
resident  in  New  Orleans,  he  and  his  descendants  maintained  contact. 

In  due  course  the  seventeen-year  old  daughter  of  the  house  of  Harris  and  a  much  older 
scion  of  the  house  of  Moss  were  married. 

It  was  not  an  altogether  successful  match.  Aside  from  being  much  older  than  his  bride 
Moss  was  an  erratic  financier  to  whom  the  making  of  a  fortune  was  easy,  but  the  losing  eas¬ 
ier.  The  couple  settled  in  New  Orleans,  where  the  young  wife  had  early  opportunity  to  take 
counsel  of  her  husband’s  weakness.  Hence  the  coffee  pot. 

There  came  one  day  invitation  to  a  grand  ball  in  the  Southern  city,  and  with  it,  from 
husband  to  wife,  a  double  handful  of  Spanish  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  gown.  But  the 
gown  was  never  bought.  The  thrifty  lady,  apparently  descrying  clouds  upon  the  family 
horizon,  decided  to  prepare  her  own  silver  lining.  Her  dollars  she  carried  to  a  jeweler 
with  instructions  to  mould  them  into  a  coffee  pot.  What  she  wore  to  the  ball  is  not  recorded. 

But  that  is  not  all  the  story.  While  the  coffee  pot  was  in  the  making,  the  horizon  clouds 
actually  gathered  and  broke  in  a  deluge  on  the  Moss  family.  House  and  possessions  were 
sold  over  the  head  of  Mrs.  Moss.  She  retained  only  some  few  personal  effects:  her  silver 
dollars  were  in  the  hands  of  the  jeweler.  Deprived  of  her  home,  Mrs.  Moss  sought  refuge 
with  her  parents  until  her  husband’s  fortunes  might  recuperate.  Here  the  jeweler  delivered 
the  coffee  pot  which  he  had  unconsciously  saved  from  the  clutches  of  the  sheriff.  Known  al¬ 
ways  thereafter  in  the  family  as  the  Ball-Gown,  this  coffee  pot  has  been  handed  down 
through  generations  until  it  came  into  possession  of  the  present  owner,  who  is  not  without 
pride  in  claiming  relationship  to  the  shrewd  lady  who  had  it  made  to  her  order. 


]I.  7 he  (governors  Wine  Cjoblet 

THE  first  governor  of  Florida  after  the  territory  had  been  purchased  from  Spain  was 
William  Pope  Duval.  Glassware  was  scarce  in  Florida  in  those  days  and  New  York 
was  far  away.  But  that  did  not  prevent  the  slave  servants  of  the  executive  mansion 
from  smashing  the  executive  wine  glasses  as  cheerfully  as  if  they  were  possessed  of  an  early 
vision  of  the  eighteenth  amendment. 

There  was  only  one  way  that  the  governor  could  discover  for  offsetting  the  destructive 
genius  of  his  slaves.  He  abandoned  glass  in  favor  of  silver,  of  which  material  he  had  two 
dozen  wine  goblets  manufactured. 

Upon  the  governor’s  death,  his  silver  goblets  went  to  the  eldest  son  who  had  previously 
voyaged  in  a  prairie  schooner  to  Texas,  where  he  had  obtained  recognition  as  a  lawyer,  and 
had  eventually  been  elevated  to  the  bench. 

For  years  the  governor’s  wine  goblets  graced  the  judicial  table.  But  what  a  shiftless 
servant  cannot  break  he  can  cast  out  with  what  Mrs.  Grundy  sometimes  delicately  denomi¬ 
nates  “the  bits.’’  It  was  an  easy-going  family.  All  but  one  of  the  governor’s  goblets  passed 
into  oblivion.  That  one  survivor  was  rescued  from  a  pile  of  rubbish  by  the  grand-daughter- 
in-law  of  the  old  governor.  From  her  it  came  into  possession  of  the  present  owner. 
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A  Cabinet-Maker’s  Cabinet-Maker 

U^otes  o?i  'Thomas  She?~at07i ,  1751-1806) 


THOMAS  SHERATON’S  repute  is  that  of  the  last 
of  the  great  triumvirate  of  English  cabinet-makers. 
Yet  there  is  no  particularly  good  reason  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  he  ever  owned  a  shop  of  any  magnitude  or  that 
he,  himself,  produced  much  in  the  way  of  actual 
furniture. 

Chippendale,  Heppelwhite,  Sheraton:  each  name,  in¬ 
deed,  stands  for  a  well  defined  style  without  implying 
either  the  master’s  personal  workmanship  or  even  his 
supervision  in  the  production  of  any  particular  piece.*  Yet 
Chippendale  was  a  successful  manufacturer:  so  too,  in 
lesser  degree, was  the  family  of  Heppelwhite.  Sheraton  was, 
however,  primarily  a  student,  teacher,  and  preacher,  with 
a  genius  for  design  and,  it  would  appear,  a  rigorous  early 
education  as  a  cabinet¬ 
maker. 

Absorbed  as  he  was 
in  a  variety  of  re¬ 
search,  passionately 
devoted  to  expressing 
his  convictions,  his 
temperament  was  not 
one  to  qualify  him  for 
the  management  of 
workmen,  the  keeping 
of  accounts,  or  the 
prompt  collection  or 
payment  of  bills.  So 
he  lived  and  died,  out¬ 
wardly  an  impecuni¬ 
ous  mechanic  and 
threadbare  teacher, 
whose  real  quality  we 
may  judge  only  from 
his  designs  and  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  them,  whose 
actual  influence,  by 
the  evidences  of  it  dis¬ 
played  in  the  furniture 
produced  in  England 
and  America  during  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth. 

Most  of  what  is  known  of  Thomas  Sheraton  is  based  on 
inferences  drawn  from  rather  scant  information.  He  was 
born  in  humble  circumstances  at  Stockton-on-Lees.  That 
was  in  1 75 1 .  He  is  first  heard  of,  not  as  a  mechanic,  but  as  a 
theologian  of  Baptist  leanings;  for  at  the  age  of  thirty-one 
he  published  in  Stockton  “A  Scriptural  Illustration  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Regeneration”  to  which  he  appended  “A  letter 
on  the  Subject  of  Baptism.”  On  the  title  page  he  describes 
himself  as  a  “mechanic,  one  who  never  had  the  advantage 
of  a  collegiate  or  academic  education.” 

That,  however,  was  less  an  apology  than  a  boast.  Shera¬ 


ton  was  something  of 
a  controversialist, 
proud  of  his  own 
scholastic  attainments 
and  inclined  a  little  to 
pedantry.  He  would 
have  the  world  know¬ 
how  adroitly  a  poor, 
self-educated  work¬ 
man  may  juggle  the 
ponderosities  of  the¬ 
ological  disquisition. 
Latter-day  biograph¬ 
ers  of  Sheraton  appear 


Fig-  1  Metropolitan  Museum 

Sheraton  Table  (English) 

The  design  of  legs  and  feet  places  this  in 
the  class  of  the  unusual.  Yet  it  is  not 
unique.  A  similar  table  has  been  recently 
produced  by  an  American  maker. 


content  to  quote  only 
the  entitlement  of  this 
early  work.  If  any  of 
them  have  read  it, 
they  fail  to  comment 
upon  its  effectiveness. 

Sheraton  is  not 
again  heard  of  until 
or  thereabouts, 
he  appears  to 
been,  for  some 
time,  dwelling  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Of  his  manner  of 
life  we  learn  from  the 
memoirs  of  Adam 


*The  Good  Furniture  Magazine  for  October,  1921 
point  in  the  case  of  Chippendale. 


Fig.  2  Sheraton  s  design 

Console  or  Pier  Table 

The  elaboration  of  this  drawing  is  in  interesting  contrast  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  table  shown  below.  In  each,  however,  Sheraton’s  insistence  upon 
clearly  marked  points  of  support  is  observable. 


Black,  a  Scotchman 
who,  as  a  poor  lad  just 
arrived  in  London, 
lodged  for  a  week  in 
Sheraton’s  house. 

Black  describes 
Sheraton  himself  as 
looking  like  “  a  worn- 
out  Methodist  minis¬ 
ter,”  who  lived  in  a 
poor  street  in  London, 
his  house  half  shop, 
half  dwelling  house. 
Taking  tea  one  after¬ 
noon  with  his  land- 


p.  175,  emphasizes  this 


Fig.  3  Metropolitan  Museum 

Sheraton  Wall  or  Card  Table  (Amer¬ 
ican,  1 8th  century) 

A  usual  type.  The  fundamental  similari¬ 
ties  and  superficial  differences  between 
this  and  Sheraton’s  design  above  are 
worth  studying. 
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lord’s  family,  Black  discovered  them  possessed  of  but  two 
cups  and  saucers.  That  was  two  years  before  Sheraton’s 
death,  in  1 806. 

But  the  conditions  indicated  at  this  period  of  his  life 
had,  doubtless,  characterized  many  preceding  years. 
Black  could  not  long  endure  the  dirt,  confusion,  and 
“bugs” — a  word  which  the  English  use  with  very  specific 
intent — of  the  Sheraton  household.  He  departed  after  one 
week’s  sojourn;  yet  his  landlord’s  personality  had  made 
considerable  impression  upon  him.  “A  scholar,  writes  well, 
and  in  my  opinion  draws 
masterly — is  an  author, 
bookseller,  stationer, 
teacher,”  so  Black  char¬ 
acterizes  him. 

There  is  no  mention 
here  of  manufacturing, 
save  a  brief  denomi¬ 
nation  of  the  house  as 
“half  shop.”  Some  cab¬ 
inet  work  Sheraton  may 
have  done,  but  one  has 
but  to  study  his  draw¬ 
ings  and  writings  and  to 
learn  that  his  immediate 
income  was  derived  pri¬ 
marily  from  teaching,  to 
realize  that  in  Shera¬ 
ton’s  later  life  there  was 
little  time  for  the  actual 
handling  of  tools. 

A  cabinet-makers’ 
cabinet-maker  he  was, 
supplying  suggestion  to 
others  better  qualified 
than  he  to  body  forth 
his  ideas  in  such  actu¬ 
ality  as  to  please  the 
public. 

In  1791  Sheraton 
issued  The  Cabinet- 
Maker  and  Upholsterer' s 
Drawing  Book ,  which  passed  through  two  subsequent 
editions,  each  an  enlargement  of  its  predecessor.  This  is 
his  chief  work,  and  the  one  which  gives  him  major  claim 
to  distinction.  It  contains,  in  all,  some  111  copper-plate 
engravings  finely  executed  from  drawings  by  Sheraton. 

A  Cabinet  Dictionary  published  in  1802.3  is  embellished 
with  88  copper  plates  and  contains  a  list  of  cabinet¬ 
makers  in  and  about  London.  Here  252  names  are  listed, 
a  number  sufficient,  if  the  numerous  provincial  and  rural 
workers  be  taken  into  additional  account,  largely  to 
account  for  the  liberal  supply  of  eighteenth  century 
English  furniture  that  has  come  down  to  modern  days. 

Filtered  through  the  individualities,  more  or  less  vivid, 
of  hundreds  of  skilled  craftsmen,  the  designs  of  Sheraton, 

"‘An  excellent  example  of  what  appears  to  be  a  consciously  hybrid  design  is  a  chair 
illustrated  in  Robinson’s  English  Furniture ,  plate  cxxi,  which  exhibits  simultaneous 
indications  of  Chippendale,  Sheraton,  and  Adam  influence. 

t Chippendale’s  drawings  reproduced  in  Good  Furniture  Magazine  for  October 
show  a  closer  knowledge  of  the  designs  of  Watteau  and  other  cheerful  painters  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV  than  has  been  evident  in  his  more  formal  designs. 


like  those  of  his  predecessors  and  of  his  contemporaries, 
have  come  down  to  us  in  actual  forms  of  furniture.  It  is 
not  strange  that  they  sometimes  exhibit  characteristics 
that  defy  accurate  classification.*  Yet,  in  general,  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  determining  the  major  influences  at  work. 

In  the  course  of  mobiliary  evolution  the  somewhat 
clumsy,  though  masculine,  frivolity  of  Chippendale  had 
given  way  to  the  fragile  exquisiteness  of  Heppelwhite, 
carving  had  yielded  to  inlay  and  painted  decoration,  wal¬ 
nut  and  mahogany  often  to  lighter  colored  woods  which 

gave  a  groundwork  for 
the  rich  embellishment 
of  darker  inlays,  or  for 
application  of  painted 
design. 

Whatever  of  French 
influence  is  discernible 
in  Chippendale  furni¬ 
ture  is  found  in  the 
lesser  forms  and  not  in 
the  spirit.!  This  remains 
English, — and  Dutch — 
albeit  occasionally  Gal- 
lically  beribboned.  The 
false  dawn  of  romanti¬ 
cism  palely  reflected  in 
the  Gothic  and  Oriental 
examples  hardly  count. 

Heppelwhite  fully 
overcame  the  Dutch 
influence.  What  was  left 
of  English  he  refined 
under  suggestion  of  the 
Brothers  Adam  and  the 
French  style  of  Louis 
XVI.  The  rotundities 
of  his  predecessor  he  re¬ 
duced  to  gentle  curves, 
—  or  eliminated  them 
altogether,  —  substitut¬ 
ing  tapered  supports  for 
the  heavy  legs — whether 
straight  or  cabriole — that  had  characterized  the  furniture 
of  two  previous  generations. 

Heppelwhite’s  chair  backs  are  rhythmic  in  their  play  of 
modulated  curves.  His  sideboards,  console  tables,  carving 
tables,  and  the  like,  display  in  their  front  outline  a  similar 
preoccupation  with  the  Hogarthian  line  of  beauty. 

The  exquisitely  preserved  relation  between  straight  and 
curved  lines  is,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  Heppelwhite’s  charm. 
But  that  is  a  pictorial,  rather  than  a  structural  or  architec¬ 
tural  quality;  and  Heppelwhite,  in  temper,  was  more  a 
painter  or  pattern-maker  than  a  builder.  Hence  his  virtual 
elimination  of  mouldings  and  his  frequent  substitution  of 
color,  whether  of  paint  or  of  inlay,  for  the  more  vigorous 
effects  of  carving  or  of  emphatic  turnings. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  indebtedness  to  the 
France  of  Louis  XVI  there  is  seldom  in  his  designs  evidence 
of  a  real  understanding  of  the  conscious  classic  reversion 
which  underlies  the  decorative  style  of  that  place  and 
period.  Nevertheless,  Heppelwhite’s  influence  was  to 


Fig.  4  Boston  Museum 

Sheraton  Sideboard  (American,  about  1810) 

The  great  mass  of  this  piece,  its  height  in  proportion  to  its  length,  its  heavy  brass 
knobs,  its  florid  mahogany,  all  point  to  Empire  influence.  The  detail  is,  however, 
so  distinctively  a  Sheraton  heritage  as  to  make  classification  beyond  question. 
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ist  in  the  reform,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  refinement,  of 
glish  taste  and  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  Sheraton. 
Sheraton  being  what  he  was,  primarily  a  theorist  and 
ident,  was  not  content  merely  to  copy  local  or  foreign 
dels,  or  to  offer  improvised  fantasy,  based  on  a  super- 
t  al  study  of  them.  In  his  belief,  correct  design  has  its 
indation  in  mathematical  science;  a  conception  which, 
lay,  is  steadily  finding  substantiation.  The  laws  of  clas- 
al  proportion  as  laid  down  by  Vitruvius  he  accepted. 

1  him,  as  to  the  French  designers  of  his  time,  classicism 
“The  Greek  Man- 
!r”  meant  thelschol- 
y  standardizations 
the  Renaissance  vi- 
ized  by  first-hand 
intact  with  Roman 
;  as  it  had  been  ex- 
sed  in  the  mid- 
jntury  discoveries  at 
mpeii. 

Sheraton’s  chief 
)rk,  The  Cabinet - 
\akerand  Upholsterer s 
'•awing  Book ,  devotes 
{uch  space  to  a  treat- 
i  on  geometry  and  on 
rspective,  without 
lich  sciences  he  held 
at  the  cabinet-maker 
n  not  be  sure  as  to 
e  exactitude  of  his 
signs  or  as  to  their 
ipearance  when  pro- 
iced.  A  careful  dis- 
ssion,  excellently  il- 
strated,  of  the  classic 
ders  is  included  in 
e  book.  With  the  de- 
jns  for  different  arti- 
#s  of  furniture  go 
Tailed  instructions  as 
the  manner  of  their 
aking.  In  brief,  Sher- 
:on  was  not  content  merely  to  offer  pictures  of  styles.  He 
sisted  upon  providing  some  kind  of  historical  and 
ientific  background  and  of  insuring,  as  a  complement  to 
-tistic  understanding,  adequate  and  thoroughgoing 
lethods  of  manufacture. 

He  has  been  criticised  for  this,  and  with  some  severity, 
y  those  who  object  to  what  seems,  at  times,  mere  con- 
eited  pedantry;  at  times,  the  garrulity  of  insufficient 
fucation.  Similar  pseudo-scientific  discussions  were  used 
y  Chippendale,  Heppelwhite,  and  other  publishers  of 
esigns,  to  endow  their  work  with  an  aura  of  polite 
:arning. 

But  whatever  the  merit  of  strictures  upon  his  literary 
cyle  or  his  intellectual  pretensions,  Sheraton,  partly  by 
mce  of  his  writings,  partly  by  the  quality  of  his  design, 
elped  restore  to  English  furniture  a  rigorous  structural 
uality  that  it  was  in  danger  of  losing  under  the  influence 
f  Heppelwhite.  And  at  the  same  time,  he  preserved  and 


Fig.  5  Boston  Museum.  Permission  of  Francis  H.  Bigelow 

Chest  of  Drawers  (American) 

Opinion  may  differ  as  to  whether  the  attribution  of  style  here  should  be  to  Heppel¬ 
white  or  to  Sheraton.  The  Museum  accepts  the  latter,  and  a  date  about  1795.  The  illus¬ 
tration  is  chosen  largely  to  show  the  American  cabinet-maker’s  use  of  mahogany  in 
conjunction  with  curly  maple  as  substitute  for  satinwood.  Compare  the  treatment  of  the 
bottom  of  the  frame  and  the  legs  with  the  typical  Sheraton  secretary,  Figures  14  and  16. 
Observe,  also,  the  vigorous  architectural  framing  of  drawer  space  in  Figures  4,  14,  16,  in 
contrast  with  the  more  pattern-like  implications  of  Figure  5. 


perpetuated  much  of  the  grace  and  refinement  which  it  had 
been  Heppelwhite’s  mission  to  introduce. 

Sheraton’s  designs,  like  those  of  Heppelwhite,  call  often 
for  development  in  satinwood  with  painted  or  inlaid  decor¬ 
ation.  Yet  he  frequently  suggests  the  alternative  of  carving. 
Indeed  the  members  of  his  pieces  are  of  sufficient  sturdi¬ 
ness  to  call  for  amelioration  through  carving,  reeding,  or 
beading,  all  of  which  devices  he  resorted  to. 

In  Sheraton’s  mind  a  chair-leg  is  more  than  a  combi¬ 
nation.  of  carefully  tapered  lines.  It  is  a  column  of  three 

well  defined  parts: 
base,  shaft  and  capital. 
What  amounts  to  a 
distinctly  marked  ped¬ 
estal  becomes  one  with 
the  frame  of  the  chair, 
yet  differentiated  to 
indicate  its  measure  of 
independent  function. 

The  incident  that, 
architectually  speak¬ 
ing,  the  column  which 
constitutes  a  furniture 
leg  is  inverted,  does  not 
impair  the  classic  di¬ 
vision  of  parts  ;it  merely 
influences  their  treat¬ 
ment. 

So,  too,  with  the 
backs  of  Sheraton 
chairs.  They  are  struc- 
ural  in  that  they  are 
visibly  self-supporting; 
themai  or  lines  straight; 
the  points  of  jointure 
accented  rather  than 
suppressed;  curves 
plentiful  and  graceful, 
but,  for  the  most  part, 
framed  within  vertical 
lines  that  obviously  do 
the  work  of  meeting 
such  strains  as  the 


piece  may  be  subjected  to. 

The  slender  legs  of  the  console,  or  pier  tabH,  are  clearly 
marked  at  the  point  of  table  support,  and,  instead  of 
being  left  to  warp  —  after  the  Hepplewhite  manner  —  are 
frequently  stiffened  bv  volutes  which  leap  to  the  central 
upholding  of  a  flower  basket.  This  is  a  Louis  XVI  device, 
a  structural  accommodation.  But  in  France  the  volutes 
would  have  been  different  in  form;  and,  instead  of  a 
basket  of  flowers,  they  would  probably  have1  upheld  a 
flaming  urn. 

Among  American  Colonial  cabinet-makers,  the  majority 
of  whom  were  English  immigrants,  the  Sheraton  style 
seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  more  popular  than  that 
of  Heppelwhite.  Small  tables  in  the  Heppelwhite  style 
they  turned  out  a-plenty;  but  the  woods  and  the  painters 
for  the  more  exquisite  and  elaborate  chairs,  settees,  side¬ 
boards,  and  the  like,  appear  to  have  been  lacking. 

Whatever  the  intention  of  Sheraton’s  designs,  the  set  of 
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Fig.  6  Metropolitan  Museum 

Sheraton  Chair  (American) 

Carved  mahogany.  This  type,  with 
slight  variations,  appears  to  be  not 
uncommon.  The  foot  seems  a  tenta¬ 
tive  and  rather  ugly  approximation  of 
the  spade  form. 


Fig.  10  Boston  Museum 

Permission  of  Miss  Grace  R.  Thurston 
Heppelwhite  Chair,  mahogany 
(American,  1785-80) 

A  characteristic  American  Heppel- 
white  type,  well  exemplifying  the 
designer’s  fluid  line  and  his  skillful 
adjustment  of  straight  and  curved 
members. 


Fig.  7  Boston  Museum.  Permission  of  Francis  H .  Bigelow 

Sheraton  Settee,  mahogany  (American,  about  1790) 

Carved  back,  vigorously  executed.  The  legs  are  inlaid  with  a 
light  line.  A  piece  sufficiently  characteristic  to  claim  knowledge 
of  its  maker. 


Chair  of  Sheraton’s  Own 
Design 

Sheraton  preferred  to  show  the 
frame  of  the  seat  of  his  chairs  in 
order  to  give  visible  support  to 
the  cushioning.  Note  the  draw¬ 
ing,  and  the  only  example  of  its 
following  in  Figure  11, — a  late 
type.  Heppelwhite  characteris¬ 
tically  pulls  his  seat  cover  well 
over  the  apron  of  his  chairs. 


Fig.  8  Boston  Museum 

Permission  of  Francis  H.  Bigelow 
Sheraton  Chair  (American,  about 

I79°) 

The  design  relationship  to  Figure  6  is 
clear.  But  there  has  been  great  simpli¬ 
fication.  There  is  no  carving,  but  a 
light  line  of  inlay  modifies  the  silhou¬ 
ette  of  the  back. 


Fig.  11  •  Metropolitan  Museum 

Sheraton  Chair  (American,  early  19th 
century) 

A  late  type  showing  Adam  influence.  The 
treatment  of  the  chair-back  indicates  the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  more  “classical" 
conception  of  chair  design. 
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Fig.  12 

Two  Chair-Backs  of  Sheraton’s  Own  Design 


lair-leg  patterns  accompanying  this  article  might  be 
rried  out  almost  equally  well  in  polychrome,  inlay,  or 
(irving. 

American  cabinet-makers  chose  carving,  which  went 
ipremely  well  with  the  comparatively  accessible  mahog- 
iy,  which  they  so  well  used.  The  occasional  appear- 
ice  in  bureaus  and  desks  of  light  curly  maple,  in  con- 
inction  with  mahogany  or  more  common  woods  of  similar 
ark  hue  is,  perhaps,  a  rural  Colonial  tribute  to  the  allure- 
lentsofsatinwood.  Manypiecesof  Colonial  design  are  like- 
ise  to  be  encountered,  which  defy  accurate  classification. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  American 
ibinet-makers  became  increasingly  original — or  at  any 
ite  independent — in  their  designing,  and  through  the  first 


quarter,  at  least,  of  the  nineteenth  century  developed  a 
very  distinctive  interpretation  of  European  furniture 
styles.  They  treated  the  Sheraton  manner  after  their 
own  will,  simplifying  it  in  material  and  in  line. 

The  richness  and  variety  of  his  imagination  were  lost 
on  most  early  American  cabinet-makers  but  not  his  sense 
of  structure.  Those  of  today,  however,  producing  in  the 
fashionable,  so-called  Adam  style,  often  give  us  a  better 
idea  of  what  Sheraton  was  striving  for;  grace  of  design,  the 
embellishment  of  inlay,  of  carving,  of  color  applied  in  large 
areas  or  merely  as  a  touch  of  make-up  to  accentuate  the 
smooth-cheeked  freshness  of  satinwood;  and,  withal, 
sound  and  enduring  structure  made  obvious  in  the  relation 
of  all  parts. 


Fig.  13  Photograph  by  courtesy  of  Irving  &  Casson 

Three  Painted  Chairs  (English) 

These  interesting  chairs,  in  1900  owned  by  members  of  English  nobility,  were  in  that  year  published,  the  first  two  as  Sheraton, 
the  last  unclassified.  Sheraton  used  the  shield  back  and  the  tapered  leg  in  some  of  his  designs.  Heppelwhite  was  not  prone  to  such 
accenting  of  points  of  jointure  as  is  discoverable  in  the  arms  of  the  first  two  chairs  and  in  the  legs  of  the  second  chair.  In  the 
typical  English  Heppelwhite  armchair  the  arms  terminate  at  the  side  of  the  chair  and  are  not  joined  to  the  front  legs.  Yet  there 
are  examples  to  the  contrary.  The  reader  will  probably  make  his  own  classification. 
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Fig.  1 4  P.  B.  Ro/fe,  Portland,  Maine 

Sheraton  Secretary,  mahogany  (Amer¬ 
ican,  about  1800) 

The  similarities  and  differences  between  this  secretary 
and  the  other  one  shown  are  worth  some  study.  Clearly 
they  are  by  different  cabint-makers  and  represent  some¬ 
what  different  conceptions  of  detailed  design.  Yet  their 
common  origin  is  obvious. 


Fig.  15  Metropolitan  Museum 
Mirror  (English,  late  18th 
century) 

Sheraton  in  all  respects  save 
the  Chippendale  fret  across 
the  bottom. 


Fig.  16  Metropolitan  Museum 

Secretary,  mahogany  and  satinwood 
(American,  late  18th  century) 


Fig.  17 

Chair  Legs,  Sheraton’s  Own  Designs 


Except  in  the  largest  interiors,  the  scale  and 
pattern  of  Sheraton  furniture  is,  in  general,  better 
suited  to  Adam  room  design  than  is  most  x*\dam 
furniture,  not  a  little  of  which  tends  to  an  almost 
funerary  weight  and  solemnity.  This  is,  perhaps, 
most  obvious  in  the  case  of  chairs.  When  the 
brothers  Adam  approached  the  designing  of  a 
wood  chair  frame  they  did  so  under  obsession  of 
classic  models  of  cast  bronze  or  carved  marble. 
Attempts  to  suggest  the  fluid  lines  of  the  one 
material  or  the  solidity  of  the  other  are  clearly 
apparent  in  their  drawings.  Until  very  late  in  his 
career,  Sheraton  avoided  aberrations  of  this  kind. 

Something  of  the  difference  between  what  Sher¬ 
aton  had  in  mind  and  what  was  the  normal  in¬ 
terpretation  of  his  style  by  the  English  and 
American  cabinet-makers  of  his  time  is  discover¬ 
able  in  the  illustrations  accompanying  these 
notes.  The  line  drawings  are  taken  directly  from 
The  Cabinet-Maker  and  Upholsterer  s  Drawing 
Book;  the  half-tones,  in  the  main,  from  accessible 
examples.  The  student  who  wishes  to  obtain 
easiest  access  to  the  designs  of  the  English  trium¬ 
virate  of  cabinet-makers  will  find  them  conven¬ 
iently,  if  not  altogether  perfectly,  compressed  into 
a  single  book.  Bell’s  Chippendale ,  Sheraton ,  and 
Hepplewhite’s  Furniture  Designs ,  published  in 
London,  1900,  by  Gibbings  and  Company. 


Fig.  18 

Chair  Legs,  Sheraton’s  Own  Designs 
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Books:  Old  and  Rare 

‘The  M arket  Worth  of  Bibles 

By  George  H.  Sargent 


ALTHOUGH  the  Bible  is  the  most  precious  book 
j\  known  to  the  Christian  world,  yet  “an  old  Bible,” 
X  A.  when  carried  to  the  book  market,  may  be  worth 
thousands  of  dollars  or  barely  what  its  weight  in  waste 
paper  will  bring. 

Ownersof  venerable 
(country  houses  are 
constantly  finding 
copies  of  the  Bible 
dating  back  to  the 
eighteenth,  seven¬ 
teenth,  or  even  six¬ 
teenth  century, 
which  they  imagine 
are  valuable  be¬ 
cause  of  their  an¬ 
tiquity.  Book  deal¬ 
ers  are  constantly 
besieged  by  elderly 
ladies  and  equally 
elderly  gentlemen 
who  come  to  them 
with :  “I  have  an  old 
Bible  which  I  would 
like  to  sell.  It  is  so 
old  that  the  s’s  are 
printed  like  f’s.  It 
has  been  in  our  fam¬ 
ily  for  generations 
andmy  grandfather 
considered  it  very 
valuable.  What  is  it 
worth?” 

The  heartburn¬ 
ings  consequent 
upon  the  dealer’s 
reply  may  be  miti¬ 
gated  by  his  urban¬ 
ity  of  manner.  If  he 
is  brusque,  he  is 
likely  to  answer: 

‘‘Nothing.’’  If 
something  in  the 
appearance  of  the 
caller  enlists  his 
sympathy,  he 
breaks  the  news 
more  gently,  but  the  reply  is  the  same.  Once  in  a  thousand 
times  he  may  make  a  mistake.  Not  often. 

Considering  that  every  day  of  the  year,  somewhere  in 
the  world,  new  editions  of  the  Bible  are  making  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  it  is  not  surprising  that  earlier  copies  have  so 
little  sale  value.lt  is  to  the  credit  of  our  ancestors  that  their 


Bibles  are  to  be  found  in  such  poor  condition.  They  often 
read  them  literally  to  pieces.  But  inasmuch  as  the  texts  of 
successive  printings  remained  unaltered,  only  such  Bibles 
as  were  produced  under  special  conditions  or  as  exhibit 

some  remarkable 
peculiarity  are  to¬ 
day  of  special  worth. 

The  modern  book 
collector  demands 
copies  not  only  com¬ 
plete,  but  in  the 
best  of  condition, 
the  text  free  from 
stains,  tears,  eras¬ 
ures,  writing,  “fox¬ 
ing,”  or  the  spotted 
discoloration  which 
comes  with  age  to 
many  books  on  ac¬ 
count  of  inferior 
paper;  and  he 
wants  them,  as 
nearly  as  possible, 
in  the  binding  and 
condition  in  which 
they  were  issued. 
Mere  age  does  not 
impart  value  to  a 
book,  unless  it  be  of 
the  class  known  as 
incunabula  — 
“cradle  books”  — 
printed  before  the 
year  1500.  Nor  are 
the  s’s  like  f’s.  A 
careful  examination 
of  the  type  will 
show  that  in  the 
“I”  the  stem  of  the 
letter  is  crossed, 
while  in  the  long 
“s”  the  cross-mark 
onlv  goes  to  the 
stem  and  does  not 
cross  it.  Only  the 
uninitiated  are  led 
to  think  that  the 
appearance  of  age,  and  the  consequent  dilapidation,  the 
faded  paper  and  the  antiquity  of  a  Bible,  give  it  value. 
Really,  these  things,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  named, 
detract  from  its  value. 

Our  earliest  American  Bible  was  not  printed  in  the 
English  language,  but  in  that  of  the  Algonquin  Indians. 


The  First  English  Bible  Printed  in  America 

Size,  7^X9ife  inches.  Begins  with  the  “  psalter  or  Psalms  of  David,”  followed  by  usual  forms 
of  prayers,  articles  of  religion,  etc.,  covering  28  leaves.  Then  comes  general  title,  followed  by  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Apocrypha,  the  Mew  Testament,  an  index,  and  some  tables.  Binding  is  prim¬ 
itive  American  leather  board  with  amateur  blind  tooling  on  sides  and  back  and  red  leather  label 
on  the  back.  A  copy  of  this  rare  book  is  worth  hunting  for. 
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The  history  of  Eliot’s  Indian  Bible  is  so  well  known,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  repeat  it  here.  All  the 
copies  of  this  first  American  Bible  of  1663  have  been  classi¬ 
fied,  catalogued,  and  described  in  detail.  The  only  abso¬ 
lutely  perfect  example  is  that  in  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
library,  inscribed  “Ye  gift  of  ye  Revd  Translator.” 

The  second  Bible  produced  in  this  country  was  a 
German  edition;  but  it  was  the  first  printed  here  in  a 
European  tongue.  Christopher  Saur,  oi  Germantown,  Pa., 
issued  it  in  1743. 

Then  came  the  rarest  of  all  American  Bibles,  which, 
however,  bears  an  English  imprint.  According  to  Isaiah 
Thomas  and  other  authorities,  Kneeland  &  Green,  in 
Boston,  printed  a  Bible  in  quarto,  in  the  year  1752.  Yet, 
during  more  than  a  century  no  copy  ol  this  book  was 
known.  Kneeland  &  Green,  it  appears,  did  not  hold  a 
royal  license  to  print  Bibles.  To  cover  their  lack  of  au¬ 
thorization  they  used  the  name  oi  Mark  Baskett,  London, 
a  reputable  printer,  that  seeming  a  sufficient  approxima¬ 
tion  of  the  name  T.  Baskett,  who  was  the  actual  privi¬ 
leged  printer  of  the  English  Bible  in  1752. 

The  single  copy  known  oi  this  unlicensed  Bible  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  sale  of  the  books  of  Thomas  J.  McKee  in 
May,  1902,  and  brought  $2,025.  spite  of  the  most  dili¬ 
gent  search  since  that  time  no  other  copy  has  ever  turned 
up,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  small  edition  was  suppressed 
immediately  after  it  was  printed.  This  is  indeed  a  Bible 
worth  looking  for:  the  accompanying  engraving  shows  the 
appearance  of  the  title  page. 

Says  Thomas’s  History  of  Printing: 

Kneeland  &  Green  of  Boston  printed,  principally  for  Daniel 
Henchman,  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  small  4to.  This  was  the  first 
Bible  printed  in  America  in  the  English  language.  It  was  carried 
through  the  press  as  privately  as  possible,  and  has  the  London 
imprint  of  the  copy  from  which  it  was  reprinted,  viz.:  “london: 
Printed  by  Mark  Baskett,  Printer  to  the  King’s  Most  Excellent 
Majesty, ”in  order  to  prevent  a  prosecution  from  those  in  England 
and  Scotland  who  published  the  Bible  by  a  patent  from  the  crown 
or  cum  privilegio ,  as  did  the  English  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  When  I  was  an  apprentice  I  often  heard  those  who 
had  assisted  at  the  case  and  press  in  printing  this  Bible  make 
mention  of  the  fact.  The  late  Governor  Hancock  was  related  to 
Henchman  and  knew  the  particulars  of  the  transaction.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  a  copy  of  this  impression.  As  it  has  a  London  imprint,  at 
this  day  it  can  be  distinguished  from  an  English  edition  of  the 
same  date  only  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  niceties  of 
typography.  This  Bible  issued  from  the  press  about  the  time  that 
the  partnership  of  Kneeland  &  Green  expired.  The  edition  was  not 
large;  I  have  been  informed  that  it  did  not  exceed  700  or  800  copies. 

Thomas  is  incorrect  in  stating  that  this  Bible  has  the 
London  imprint  of  the  copy  from  which  it  was  reprinted. 
The  printers  would  not  have  dared  thus  to  defy  royal  au¬ 
thority.  The  unauthorized  “Mark  Baskett”  imprint  had 
never  appeared  in  a  regular  English  edition,  but  was  a 
forgery,  pure  and  simple.  George  Bancroft  and  other  his¬ 
torians  declared  that  such  a  Bible  had  never  existed,  as  no 
copy  was  known;  but  in  January,  1895,  John  Anderson, 
Jr.,  of  New  York,  produced  this  book  with  the  forged 
London  imprint  and  the  date  1767.  The  copy  bore  the 
autograph  of  Philip  Livingston,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration,  with  some  family  memoranda  beginning  with 
the  date  1767.  The  New  Testament  title  is  similar  to  the 


general  title  except  that  the  name  Thomas  Baskett  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  that  of  Mark.  Books  which  bear  the  imprint  of 
Mark  T.  Baskett  are  not  extraordinarily  rare,  but  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  his  printing  and  that  of  the  first  American 
English  Bible  is  marked.  It  may  be  hoped  that  investiga¬ 
tion  in  old  New  England  libraries  may  bring  other  copies 
to  light. 

Thomas  also  intimates  that,  shortly  before  the  Knee¬ 
land  &  Green  Bible  was  printed,  there  was  an  edition  of  the 
English  New  Testament  printed  by  Rogers  &  Fowle  for 
Daniel  Henchman,  of  2,000  copies.  No  copy  of  this  has 
ever  come  to  light,  but  the  finding  of  the  complete  Bible 
indicates  that  a  search  for  the  missing  New  Testament 
with  a  London  title  may  not  be  in  vain.  Such  a  “find” 
would  enrich  bibliographical  knowledge  and,  incidentally, 
the  finder. 

The  next  American  Bible  was  born  of  necessity.  During 
the  Revolution,  owing  to  the  embargo  on  American  com¬ 
merce,  Bibles  became  scarce.  Robert  Aitken,  a  patriotic 
printer  of  Philadelphia,  printed  a  New  Testament  at  his 
own  expense  in  1777.  In  1781  he  appealed  to  Congress  to 
help  him  in  printing  the  complete  Bible,  but  he  was  aided 
only  to  the  extent  of  receiving  a  letter  of  recommendation. 
In  1782,  however,  he  completed  the  whole  Bible  in  two 
duodecimo  volumes,  some  of  which  have  the  leaf  bearing 
the  recommendation  of  Congress.  Most  of  the  few  copies 
printed  were  destroyed  during  the  war,  the  tradition  being 
that  the  British  used  them  for  making  gun-wads.  Thirty- 
two  copies  are  known  to  exist,  however,  and  there  may  be 
others  locked  away  in  the  dust  of  Pennsylvania  attics. 
They  are  well  worth  the  effort  of  rediscovery. 

Of  English  Bibles,  which  are  common  enough  among  the 
old  Bibles  to  be  found  in  this  country,  few  have  any  partic¬ 
ular  value.  The  “Breeches  Bible”  is  often  regarded  as  an 
uncommonly  rare  book,  yet  copies  in  good  condition  may 
easily  be  secured  in  England  for  five  pounds.  This  Bible 
takes  its  title  from  the  fact  that  the  Genevan  version  of 
1560  uses  the  words  in  Genesis  III,  7,  “made  themselves 
breeches  of  fig-leaves.”  Editions  of  the  Bible  bearing  this 
error,  however,  are  not  confined  to  the  Genevan  version  of 
1 560. 

Bibles  of  special  “provenance”  or  boasting  association 
with  great  persons  or  notable  events  are  always  of  value. 
A  folio  Bible  known  as  the  “Self-Interpreting  Bible”  with 
explanatory  notes  by  Rev.  John  Brown  of  Haddington, 
and  printed  by  Hodge  &  Campbell  in  New  York  in  1792  is 
sought  because  of  local  interest  as  the  first  edition  of  the 
Bible  printed  in  New  York  State.  The  first  Bible  printed  in 
any  state,  or  Bibles  which  belonged  to  noted  men  and 
women,  especially  those  bearing  their  autographs  or  other 
marks  of  ownership,  are  well  worth  having.  But  among  the 
thousands  of  Bibles  to  be  found  in  old  libraries  and  attics 
there  are  few  indeed  which  merit  the  attention  of  the  col¬ 
lector,  and  fewer  still  which  may  be  reckoned  as  “nuggets” 
in  the  auction  room. 

NOTES 

The  opening  of  the  book-auction  sale  season  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  October  showed  that  despite  talk  of  business  depres¬ 
sion  there  is  no  lack  of  good  books  for  collectors,  or  of 
collectors  to  buy  them.  The  very  first  sale  of  the  season,  at 
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he  Anderson  Galleries  in  New  York,  comprised  some  re- 
narkable  items,  like  the  Kelmscott  Press  Chaucer,  one  of 
:he  most  expensive  of  modern  books,  which  brought  $500; 
:he  rare  unpublished  copyright  edition  of  the  suppressed 
bortion  of  Oscar  Wilde’s  “De  Profundis,”  which  fetched 
£370,  and  the  first  edition  of  George  Meredith’s  “Poems,” 
r  85 1 ,  which  went  for  $1 52.50.  All  these  came  from  England 
and  the  sales  show  that  English  libraries  continue  to  fur¬ 
nish  to  America  many  of  the  treasures  which  are  eagerly 
sought  by  collectors  here. 

The  American  Art  Association  held  an  important  sale  of 
Americana  in  New  York  last  month,  at  which  the  prices 
realized  showed  that  the  rare  works  dealing  with  the  his- 
jtory  of  our  own  country  are  in  demand  as  much  as  ever. 
First  editions  of  the  common  works  of  noted  American  au¬ 
thors  are  not  as  much  desired  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago, 
the  first  edition  interest  apparently  directing  itself  more 
itoward  the  writings  of  modern  English  authors.  The  rare 
first  editions  of  Hardy,  Kipling,  Conrad,  Masefield,  and 
others  bring  prices  which  are  double  those  paid  ten  years 
ago,  while  the  craze  for  the  meretricious  private-press 
books  with  which  the  country  was  flooded  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago  seems  to  be  over.  Some  of  the  famous  private 
presses,  however,  have  held  their  own,  and  books  printed 
at  the  Kelmscott,  Doves,  Vale,  Ashendene,  and  other 
presses  in  England,  and  at  a  very  few  private  presses  in 
America,  are  appreciating  in  price.  The  book-publishing 
clubs  have  done  little  since  the  beginning  of  the  War,  but 
there  are  signs  of  a  recovery  in  the  near  future.  On  the 
whole,  the  outlook  for  the  rare-book  trade  is  highly  satis¬ 
factory. 

Generally  speaking,  the  early  sales  of  the  book-auction 
houses  are  unimportant,  in  the  sense  that  they  do  not 


bring  out  the  most  rare  and  desirable  of  “collectors’books.” 
In  these  sales,  however,  the  collector  who  does  not  attempt 
to  set  up  a  line  competing  with  that  of  the  Croesus  who 
sends  unlimited  bids,  is  likely  to  find  much  that  is  worth 
adding  to  his  collection.  The  book-auction  business  of  the 
country  does  not  live  on  the  customer  who  pays  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  a  book  once  or  twice  a  year,  but  on  the 
thousands  who  buy  constantly  books  which  sell  at  from 
five  to  ten  dollars  apiece. 

While  the  tendency  of  this  class  of  books  is  to  go  higher, 
there  are  bargains  to  be  had  in  the  auction-room  by  the 
watchful  collector  who  knows  what  he  wants.  For  the  col¬ 
lector  who  does  not  have  to  count  the  cost  there  will  be 
sales  later  in  the  season.  The  finest  Thackeray  collection  in 
America,  that  of  Henry  Sayre  Van  Duzer,  of  New  York,  is 
to  come  into  the  market,  after  having  been  made  by  its 
owner  the  basis  of  a  definitive  bibliography.  The  great  Kip¬ 
ling  collection  of  Captain  E.  M.  Martindell,  of  England,  is 
also  to  be  sold  in  America  this  season,  it  is  understood,  and 
there  will  be  other  dispersals  of  private  libraries  which  will 
bring  into  the  market  books  which  may  not  appear  again  in 
another  decade.  The  wise  collector  of  books  will  spend 
much  time  reading  catalogues. 

An  interesting  and  important  collection  of  books  has 
come  to  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  is  about  ready 
for  use — the  sporting  library  of  the  late  A.  G.  Spalding, 
presented  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Spalding,  of  Point  Loma, 
California.  It  comprises  some  two  thousand  books  and 
pamphlets  dealing  with  baseball,  cricket,  football,  golf,  and 
other  sports,  the  baseball  section  being  so  complete  that  no 
history  of  the  national  game  can  be  written  without  con¬ 
sulting  it.  There  is  also  a  large  amount  of  manuscript  and 
illustrative  material. 


Antiques  Abroad' 

! Things  Bought  a?id  For  Sale  in  Foreig?t  FMlarf{ets 


By  Autolycos 


WITH  the  reaction  against  the  chaotic  in  art,  at  a 
time  when  European  treasures  are  being  poured 
into  America,  along  with  the 
'  art  works  and  heirlooms  of  the  Orient, 
a  new  race  of  collectors  has  come  into 
being,  lovers  of  grace  and  beauty  who 
have  opportunity  to  exercise  their  selec¬ 
tive  ability  in  the  midst  of  a  wealth  of 
splendid  material.  Yet  it  is  surprising 
to  note  some  of  the  extraordinary  tro¬ 
phies  brought  home  triumphantly  by 
:  many  of  those  who  have  visited  Europe 
during  the  summer  and  fall.  They  come 
bearing  a  piece  of  brick  from  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  a  bolt  dropped  from  a  Zeppelin  on  Westminster 
Bridge,  a  splinter  from  the  havoc  caused  in  Paris  by  the 
German  long-range  Bertha,  or  perhaps  a  Prussian  helmet 
or  two. 

*This  department  will  be  maintained  by  monthly  correspondence  from  a 
recognized  connoisseur  resident  in  London. 


These  things  are  not  antiques,  they  are  relics,  and  not 
valuable  relics  at  that.  Long  before  the  War,  the  Belgians 
had  sold  millions  of  bullets  picked  up  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo  and  this  class  of 
trade  will  go  on  forever.  Of  works  of  art, 
china  and  glass  and  small  pictures,  such 
as  may  be  easily  carried  in  the  great 
rush  around  tourist  centres,  are  favorite 
objects. 

But  the  out-of-the-way  spots,  little- 
frequented  streets,  should  win  attention 
from  the  traveller.  On  the  quays  at  Paris 
there  are  scores  of  book-stalls  with  old 
books  in  many  languages,  with  fine  bind¬ 
ings  and  with  exquisite  illustrations  made  long  before  the 
modern  process-block,  and  there  are  portfolios  of  old  en¬ 
gravings  shouting  for  recognition.  In  such  places  I  have 
picked  up  old  Dutch  etchings  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  fine  coloured  aquatints  and  later  lithographs,  delight¬ 
ful  in  colour,  and  an  ever-present  joy. 


Snuff-Box 

Wood,  with  copper  mountings.  Relief 
portrait  of  Admiral  Nelson  on  lid.  List 
of  battles  on  reverse. 
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In  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  a  long  array  of  book¬ 
sellers’  shops  with  portfolios  of  engravings  offer  golden  op¬ 
portunities.  We  have  nothing  like  them.  They  give  away 
for  a  few  shillings  eighteenth-century  work  which  man 
cannot,  and  will  not,  do  again.  They  sell  things  for  a  song 
because  they  are  accustomed  to  the  old,  which  means  little 
to  the  average  Englishman  who  has  had  so  much  of  this 
old  stuff  around  him  during  all  his  lifetime.  A  little  shop  oft' 
Charing  Cross  Road,  packed  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  old 
illustrated  books  and  thousands  of  old  engravings,  held  me 
spellbound  for  some  hours.  For  ten  dollars  1  purchased 
lovely  old  prints  which  framed  would  make  a  little  gallery 
of  which  no  one  need  be  ashamed. 

These  are  not  the  rarities  sold  in  the  fashionable  auction 
markets  for  hundreds  of  dollars;  but  they  are,  neverthe¬ 
less,  gems  of  art,  engravings  after  Turner  by  men  contem¬ 
porary  with  him,  etchings  by  lesser  French  and  English 
painter-etchers,  wood-engravings  by  W.  J.  Linton  and 
Timothy  Cole. 

Another  delightful  shop  in  Bedford  Street  off  the  Strand 
has  some  thousands  of  portraits  arranged  alphabetically. 
Here  I  browsed  and  found  a  Dr.  Johnson,  a  really  nice  line 
engraving,  for  five  shillings,  and  a  good  Sir  William  Penn, 
engraved  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a  “Chesapeake 
and  Shannon.” 

The  auction  rooms  of  London  offer  bargains  if  the  buyer 
comes  with  knowledge.  There  are  more  than  enough  an¬ 
tiques  to  go  round  in  England,  and  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
collecting  there  is  still  room  for  the  man  with  little  money 
and  much  sagacity.  He  must  learn  his  subject.  The  late 
Pierpont  Morgan,  in  addition  to  being  a  great  collector, 
was  a  frequent,  a  very  frequent,  visitor  to  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  He  went  there  to  learn  all  he  could.  He 
recognized  that  collecting,  in  its  higher  branches,  has  as 
many  pitfalls  as  Wall  Street.  He  was  right. 

CL 

In  October  in  London,  among  the  noteworthy  properties 
changing  hands,  came  certain  Persian  and  Indo-Persian 
miniatures,  manuscripts,  and  works  of  art.  The  Persian  il¬ 
luminated  manuscript  is  unique  in  its  beauty.  Curiously 
half  way  between  Chinese  perspective  and  that  of  the 
West,  the  Middle-East  of  Persia  has  an  alluring  art,  fully 
exemplified  in  the  textile  designs  of  her  carpets  and  rugs 
and  extraordinarily  elusive  in  her  literary  antiques. 

On  the  17th  and  1 8th  of  October,  at  Sotheby’s  rooms  in 
London,  a  fine  collection  of  hammered  English  silver  coins 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Raymond  Carlyon-Britton,  was  sold.  It 
included  coins  of  the  days  when  the  Puritans  settled  in 
Massachusetts,  bearing  the  effigy  of  Charles  I.  on  horse¬ 
back  as  he  is  to-day  on  his  black  horse  at  Whitehall.  These 
attracted  American  buyers  through  their  London  agents. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  in  the  sale  ol  Lord  Vernon’s 
Library  in  London,  De  Bry’s  Major  and  Minor  Voyages  to 
America  and  India ,  in  Latin,  dating  1590  to  1602,  found  a 
sympathetic  market. 

In  London  one  can  pick  up  old  volumes  at  random.  An 
old  Book  of  Psalms ,  changing  owners  for  a  few  shillings, 
shows  the  custom  of  using  the  fly-leaves  of  Bibles  and 
Psalters  as  a  family  register  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
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Seventeenth  Century  Book  of  Psalms 

With  family  entries  on  fly-leaf.  Height,  9  inches. 

riages.  The  earliest  entry  in  the  one  shown  is  1669  and  the 
latest  1700  wherein  is  recorded  the  interesting  fact  of  one 
Frances  Devenshire  “she  was  borne  with  too  teeth  in  her 
louer  gume.” 

Lovers  of  bindings  exquisite  in  their  illuminated  panels, 
their  fine  tooling,  their  gilding,  and  their  sumptuousness  in 
decorative  schemes  of  colour,  found  in  the  six  days’  sale  at 
the  end  of  October  some  remarkable  examples  from  the 
collection  of  M.  Eugene  Van  Wassermann,  conducted  by 
M.  Georges  Giroux  at  his  galleries  in  the  Boulevard  du 
Regent,  Brussels.  Among  some  of  the  daintiest  were  small 
almanacs  or  calendars  of  French  and  Belgian  origin  of  the 
late  eighteenth  century.  These  had  a  little  pocket  in  which 
reposed  a  mirror, — boudoir  trinkets  reminiscent  of  the 
Marie  Antionette  period.  Miniature  in  size,  24°,  they  are 
now  much  sought  by  collectors,  and  are  in  the  field  of 
binding  what  the  jewelled  snuff-box,  with  its  finely  painted 
panels,  is  in  that  of  porcelain. 

But  these  constitute  the  supreme  moments  in  collecting. 
Coming  to  odd  trifles  in  the  European  market,  a  little 
snuff-box,  not  an  elaborate  museum  example  but  a  relic 
used  by  seamen  in  the  navy  after  Trafalgar,  made  of  oak 
with  copper  mounts  and  with  a  lid  bearing  a  portrait  of 
Nelson  in  relief  and  on  the  reverse  a  list  of  his  victories, 
was  picked  up  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  in  Paris  for  ten 
francs. 

There  is  still  unlimited  treasure  in  Europe,  till  one  day 
time  puts  an  end  to  its  distribution,  but  it  is  not  found  at 
hotel  doors  nor  in  the  highways,  but  it  is  discoverable  to 
the  canny  searchers,  and  pouring  out  of  Russia,  Austria, 
Germany,  and  mainly  coming  through  London,  are 
antiques  in  a  never-ending  stream.  The  keepers  of  the 
treasure  house  oftentimes  guards  baubles  and  are  unaware 
of  the  value  of  little  gems  of  art  in  their  possession. 
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The  Museum  and  the  Collector 

By  Charles  Over  Cornelius 

Assistant  Curator  of  Decoration ,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


rHERE  are  three  “publics”  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  service  which  a  museum  aims  to 
render.  First,  the  general  public  of  casual 
lisitors  who  wish  simply  to  experience  the  pleasure  which 
imiliarity  with  beautiful  things  affords.  Second,  the  spe- 
ial  public  of  students 
i -creative  artists,  de- 
gners,  and  archseolo- 
ists  of  various  periods 
f  art  or  of  restricted 
Iroups  of  material.  And 
h  i  r  d,  collectors  who 
dsh  to  increase  their 
amiliarity  with  the  best 
xamples  in  the  field  of 
jheir  interest,  their  pur- 
iose  being  to  establish 
tandards  for  judging 
he  quality  of  their  own 
cquisitions. 

For  the  third  of  these 
;roups,  and  particu- 
arly  that  large  number 
>f  persons  who  collect 
lecorative  art,lthere  are 
ertain  aspects  of  mu- 
,eum  policy  and  meth- 
>ds  which,  if  known  and 
mderstood,  will  assist 
naterially  in  satisfac- 
:ory  utilization  of  mu- 
;eum  collections. 

The  first  of  these  is 
:he  policy  of  acquisi- 
:ion.  The  effort  ofan  art 
nuseum  should  be  to 
show,  as  fully  as  possi¬ 
ble,  typical  works  of  all 
periods  of  art  endeavor, 
and,  of  these  types,  the 
finest  obtainable  exam¬ 
ples.  Curious  and  freak 
pieces  which  vary  wide¬ 
ly  from  type,  examples 
af  workmanship  which 
may  be  in  a  sense  typi¬ 
cal  but  are  of  poor  de¬ 
sign  or  workmanship, should  be  excluded.  A  restricted  num¬ 
ber  of  variations  within  a  type  may  be  useful  in  showing 
the  flexibility  of  design  within  one  period  or  in  one  mate¬ 
rial,  but  the  line  must  be  carefully  drawn  at  the  point 
jwhere  these  variations  begin  to  constitute  new  classes  in 
(themselves. 

*From  month  to  month  Mr.  Cornelius  will  note  items  of  museum  method 
or  museum  acquisition  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  leaders  of  Antiques. 


Next  to  the  controlling  policy  in  acquisition,  museum 
methods  of  arrangement  and  display  are  important  to  col¬ 
lectors.  Two  general  schemes  are  here  available  and  both 
are  usually  employed  together.  In  one  case  the  arrangement 
is  by  material;  in  the  other,  various  materials  are  assembled 

by  period.  In  an  ar¬ 
rangement  by  material, 
for  instance,  all  silver¬ 
smiths’  work  will  be 
grouped  together,  usu¬ 
ally  chronologically  and 
by  country;  so  too  will 
be  all  textiles,  ceramics, 
glass,  furniture,  and 
paintings  shown  in  the 
galleries.  This  method 
enables  a  collector  of 
plate  to  observe  in  a 
continuous  series  the 
development  of  the 
silversmith’s  art;  the 
collector  of  furniture, 
that  of  the  cabinet¬ 
maker,  and  so  on.  For 
certain  purposes,  this 
method  is  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

The  second  method 
of  arrangement,  that  by 
period,  groups  together 
as  a  whole  the  silver, 
ceramics,  textiles,  fur¬ 
niture  and  painting  of 
one  period,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  not  so  much  the 
technical  side  of  each 
element,  as  the  general 
character,  scale,  and 
quality  of  one  period  of 
artisticexpression  taken 
thus  as  a  whole. 

Most  collecting  is 
done  from  one  of  three 
points  of  view — the  aes¬ 
thetic,  the  historical  or 
the  utilitarian.  The  aes¬ 
thetic  point  of  view  em¬ 
phasizes  the  art  content  and  quality  of  an  object  whatever 
its  material  or  period;  the  historical  attitude  allows  its  his¬ 
toric  import  or  interest  to  outweigh  the  measure  of  its  ar¬ 
tistic  quality,  while  a  utilitarian  collector  assembles  objects 
of  decorative  art  for  actual  use,  however  carefully  he 
chooses  with  discriminating  care  as  to  their  artistic  quality. 

All  of  these  viewpoints  may  be  satisfied  in  the  museum 
by  a  certain  amount  of  period  grouping.  Of  great  popular- 


Period  Arrangement  in  a  Museum 

Oak-panelled  room,  period  of  Louis  XV.  Panelling  from  dwelling,  presumably  of  Mme. 
de  Pompadour.  Furniture  and  minor  embellishments  of  the  period.  Assembled  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 
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ity  is  the  installation  of  the  interior  woodwork  of  old  rooms 
pleasant  in  design  and  color,  and  the  equipment  of  these 
rooms  with  furniture,  hangings  and  bric-a-brac  harmoni¬ 
ous  in  historical  and  decorative  character.  This  sets  a  pace 
for  utilitarian  collecting  and,  at  the  same  time,  illustrates 
the  period  arrangement. 

A  most  successful  treatment  of  this  sort  is  seen  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  where  an  oak-pan¬ 
elled  room  from  France,  designed  in  the  style  of  Briseux 
who  worked  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  has  been  in¬ 
stalled.  The  room  is  from  a  house  in  the  Rue  Thorigny, 
saici  once  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Mme.  de  Pom¬ 
padour,  that  powerful  mistress  of  Louis’  prime.  Though, 
originally  containing  a  bed  alcove,  it  is  now  arranged  as  a 
drawing  room,  with  furniture,  upholstery  and  occasional 
pieces  of  porcelain  or  terra-cotta.  It  well  exemplifies  the 
successful  assemblage  of  different  types  of  material,  re¬ 
lated  in  character — woodwork,  furniture,  textiles,  pottery, 
sculpture  and  metal  work — which  as  the  illustration  indi¬ 
cates  find  emphasis  in  the  contemporary  costume  of  rich 
brocades  whose  sweeping  curves  recall  those  of  the  carved 
panelling  and  the  lines  of  the  furniture. 

Speaking  of  furniture,  the  same  museum  has  acquired  a 


group  of  207  sheets  of  original  drawings  of  furniture  de¬ 
signs  from  the  workshop  of  the  great  Chippendale.  Of  these 
designs  178  correspond  (in  reverse)  to  the  plates  in  one  or 
other  of  the  1754  and  the  1762  editions  of  Thomas  Chip¬ 
pendale’s  The  Gentleman  and  Cabinet  Maker  s  Director ,  the 
most  famous  of  all  English  books  of  furniture  patterns.  For 
the  furniture  collector,  these  drawings  are  of  the  utmost 
interest. 

The  recent  display  at  the  Metropolitan  of  the  Holbrook 
collection  of  glass  illustrates  the  method  of  collection  by 
material.  Here  are  united  many  sorts  of  European  blown- 
glass  utensils,  numerous  wine  glasses  varying  in  detail  of 
form  or  decoration,  covered  cups,  bowls  and  bottles.  The 
restrictions  placed  upon  the  collection  were:  first,  that  it 
must  be  confined  to  one  material,  glass;  second,  to  one 
period,  the  eighteenth  century;  thirdly,  to  one  provenance, 
European,  with  an  emphasis  upon  English. 

No  large  museum  will  confine  its  method  of  arrangement 
to  that  of  period  groupings,  which,  after  all,  does  not  accord 
with  the  requirements  of  highly  specialized  study.  Yet  no 
museum  can  well  afford  to  arrange  by  material  only  and 
thus  lose  the  vitalizing  influence  of  period  group  dis¬ 
plays. 


Glass  Candelabrum 

Eighteenth  century,  English 


The  Home  Market 


Glass  Candelabrum 

Eighteenth  century,  English 


H^andom  Observations  oj  Interesting  'Things 

By  Bondome 


WHAT  is  what  in  the  antique  market  from  day  to 
day  is  dangerous  to  chronicle.  It  is  safer  to  mark 
a  trout  in  the  pool  and  to  come  next  day  with  rod 
and  line  for  his  extraction  than  to  count  on  finding  on  two 
successive  visits  to  a  dealer’s  rooms  the  same  choice  speci¬ 
men  of  old  handicraft.  And  among  the  multitude  of  objects 


of  all  kinds  that  are  changing  ownership  in  this  country 
and  are  pouring  in  from  abroad,  it  is  difficult  to  make  choice 
for  illustration. 

But  some  things  catch  the  eye  and  hold  it  for  a  longer 
interval  than  others.  That  some  things  are  available  m  this 
country  is  news  worth  passing  along.  For  example,  I  have 
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Farmore  sophis¬ 
ticated  is  the  cut 
crystal  and|chased 
bjronze  clock, 
brought  to  this 
country  from 
France  years  ago 
by  one  of  the 
founders  of  the 
Boston  Athen¬ 
aeum.  The  clock 
stands  about  six¬ 
teen  inches  high 
and  is  of  excellent 
workmanship  in 
both  the  casting 
and  chasing  of  the 
bronze  mounts 
and  the  cutting  of 
the  crystal. 

A  pair  of  rare 
candelabra  are 
the  two  examples 
in  old  Jasper  glass 
here  pictured. 

They  stand  on 
blue  and  white 
Wedgewood  ped-  Early  Sheraton  Dressing  Table 
estals,  decorated 

with  designs  by  Flaxman.  The  ormolu  mounts  are  finely 
wrought  in  classic  style.  Pendants  and  finials  of  Water¬ 
ford  crystal  are  boldly  cut  in  broad  facets  that  accentuate 
the  clarity  of  the  material.  Festoons  are  of  deep  emerald 
crystal  of  quite  extraordinary  richness  and  brilliancy. 
The  pair  have  been  highly  praised  by  experts  and  are 
indeed  unusually  handsome  in  addition  to  being  unusual. 
Macquoid  illustrates  a  similar  type  almost  identical  in 
glass  patterning,  but  less  massively  mounted.  The  date 
lies  between  1770  and  1780. 


seldom  seen  a  more  en¬ 
ticing  bit  of  English 
Sheraton  than  the 
lady’s  dressing  table 
here  illustrated.  It  is 
made  of  mahogany, 
toned  by  time  to  rich, 
deep  brown,  and  inlaid 
with  satinwood  and 
harewood.  The  shield¬ 
shaped  mirror,  the 
tapered  delicacy  of  the 
supports,  bespeak 
Sheraton’s  early  man¬ 
ner. 

But  it  is  clearly 
Sheraton;  and  in  its 
drawers  for  perfume 
bottles,  its  tambour 
enclosed  receptacles 
for  toilet  articles,  its 
linen  bag  which  de¬ 
pends  from  a  centre 
pull,  it  excellently  il¬ 
lustrates  the  master’s 
pndness  for  those  pretty  and  intricate  furniture  con- 
ivances  that  are  dear  to  a  woman’s  heart.  A  similar  type 
table — executed,  however,  in  painted  satinwood — is 
lid  to  be  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Those  who  appreciate  the  Directoire  style  of  furniture 
nd  decoration  in  its  somewhat  self-conscious  naivete  will 
e  pleased  with  an  importation  of  old  French  wall-papers 
hich  have  been  mounted  for  utilization  as  screens.  The 
lustration  shows  two  folds  of  a  large  screen  of  this  type, 
fall-papers  present  difficulty  to  collectors  because  of  the 
roblem  of  their  disposition.  Mounted  as  screens,  or  as  in- 
;pendent  wall-panels,  they  may  be  preserved  against  dis- 
ltegration  and  made  to  serve  pleasinglyas  decoration.  The 
:reen  here  shown  is  one  of  several  held  by  the  same  dealer. 


irectoire  Wall-Paper 
Used  for  a  screen 
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urniture  of  the  Pilgrim  Century.  By  Wallace  Nutting.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  Price,  $15.00. 

R.  NUTTING  has  an  advantage  over  most  writers  in  the 
field  of  antiques  in  the  fact  that  he  is  an  expert  photogra- 
her.  He  knows  how  things  should  be  taken  as  well  as  what  should 
e  taken.  This  is  manifestly  valuable  to  him  and  to  those  whom 
e  has  excellently  served  in  this  recent  monumental  work. 

The  Pilgrim  Century,  from  1620  to  1720,  was  a  rugged  period 
■hose  early  mobiliary  expression  possesses  for  the  latter-day  col- 
:ctor  a  fascination  quite  apart  from  that  exerted  by  the  more 
iphisticated  products  of  an  age  artificialized  by  excessive  doses 
f  classicism.  Mr.  Nutting  is  sensitive  to  this  fascination.  He  feels 
rat  furniture  design  degenerated  slowly  from  the  middle  of  the 
ighteenth  century  to  its  close,  and  rapidly  during  the  succeed- 
ig  hundred  years. 

An  opinion  of  this  kind  is  hardly  quite  apart  from  prejudice, 
'he  stuff  of  American  homes  during  the  Pilgrim  Era  is  vital 
nough  and  competent  enough  to  win  appreciation  on  its  own 


merits  without  benefit  of  contrast.  Much  of  it,  however  lacking 
in  subtlety,  displays  evidences  of  interested  home  workmanship. 
And  the  direct  indebtedness  to  local  traditions  in  the  mother 
country,  the  striving  to  reproduce  old-world  things  to  match  the 
transferred  old-world  names  of  places, — these  are  among  the 
aspects  of  the  Pilgrim  furniture  that  give  it  an  intimacy  of  appeal 
that  bridges  time  beyond  the  power  of  things  later  and  more  self- 
conscious. 

Mr.  Nutting  makes  the  appeal  humanly  complete  by  covering 
in  his  book  not  only  the  major  articles  of  furniture  but  innu¬ 
merable  household  utensils,  large  and  small,  important  and  unim¬ 
portant;  manufactured  often  in  the  home  workshop,  bearing  the 
loving  marks  of  simple  tools;  utilitarian  in  purpose,  but  fashioned 
leisurely;  expressive  of  personal  taste,  orwhim,  or  inventive  explo¬ 
ration.  He  makes  the  appeal  effective  by  offering  illustrations, 
large  enough,  detailed  enough,  and  well  printed  enough  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  exacting  student. 

The  text  moves  with  the  illustrations,  thus  sparing  those  mental 
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and  optical  acrobatics  to  which  we  are  accustomed  but  against 
which  we  would  rebel.  Few  of  the  pieces  reproduced  have  ever 
before  been  published.  Yet  the  showing  is  rather  representative 
than  exhaustive.  The  splendid  collections  of  the  Essex  Institute 
in  Salem,  for  example,  have  been  virtually  neglected.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  we  have  not  yet  in  this  country  reached  the  period  of  com¬ 
plete  classifications.  Mr.  Nutting’s  book  is  indispensable  because, 
even  if  not  quite  perfect,  it  is  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  yet  pub¬ 
lished. 

American  Samplers:  By  Ethel  Stanwood  Bolton  and  Eva  Johnson  Coe- 
Boston.  Quarto,  pp.  416.  Illustrated.  Price,  $10.00.  Postage,  20  cents 
extra. 

PATTY  POLK,  of  Kent  County,  Maryland,  aged  ten,  about 
the  year  1800,  wrought  into  her  sampler  the  words,  “  Patty 
Polk  did  this  and  she  hated  every  stitch  she  did  in  it.  She  loves  to 
read  much  more.”  Patty’s  tastes  were  literary  rather  than  domes¬ 
tic,  and  for  those  of  her  descendants  who  are  living  today  and 
others  of  kindred  sympathies,  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Colo¬ 
nial  Dames  has  started  a  work  which  ought  to  please  a  generation 
to  which  the  making  of  samplers  is  unknown,  and  which  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  them  only  historically. 

A  house-to-house  canvass  undoubtedly  would  furnish  material 
for  another  volume  of  corresponding  size,  and  two  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  collections  available  as  sources  of  material,  those  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society  and  the  private  collection  of  Mrs. 
Lathrop  C.  Harper,  of  New  York,  have  apparently  been  over¬ 
looked  in  the  preparation  of  this  handsome  book. 

But  all  credit  should  be  given  to  Mrs.  Bolton  and  Mrs.  Coe  and 
their  fellow-laborers,  for  making  this  splendid  beginning. 

Mrs.  Bolton,  in  her  discussion  of  the  various  features  of  the 
different  specimens,  considering  them  by  centuries,  from  the  first 
sampler  made  by  Loara  Standish  (now  in  Pilgrim  Hall,  Ply¬ 
mouth),  has  made  the  first  substantial  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  American  sampler.  One  point,  however,  which 
seems  to  us  not  sufficiently  emphasized,  is  that  an  essential  part 
of  the  difference  between  the  English  and  American  samplers 
at  the  height  of  their  popularity  was  perhaps  due  not  so  much  to 
the  ruder  taste  and  the  coarser  materials  in  this  country  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  craftswomen  were  of  an  entirely  different  class.  The 
English  sampler  was  often  the  product  of  a  mature  young  lady 
who  was  filling  her  wedding  chest,  while  the  American  sampler 
was  wrought  painfully  through  the  tears  of  some  Patty  Polk  of 
her  time  as  a  part  of  her  education.  Doubtless  the  child  of  that 
day  chafed  under  her  work  as  the  modern  schoolgirl  resents  ‘‘re¬ 
quired  reading.” 

A  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  early  schools  and  schoolmistresses, 
for  the  making  of  samplers  was  transferred  from  the  home  to  the 
school,  as  have  been  sewing  and  other  domestic  arts  in  our  own 
day.  The  volume  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  plates  illus¬ 
trating  samplers,  stitches,  etc.,  showing  the  varying  types.  Same 
of  the  plates  are  in  color, and  together  the  plates,  text  and  descrip¬ 
tions  form  a  work  which  everyone  interested  in  the  domestic  life 
of  our  ancestors  will  find  of  the  greatest  value. 

The  Enjoyment  of  /Architecture.  By  Talbot  Faulkener  Hamlin.  New 
York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  pp.  340.  Illustrated.  Price,  S3.00. 

APPRECIATION  of  art  is  something  that  may  not  be  taught. 

-  It  is  the  result  of  the  slow  growth  of  visual  sensitiveness  and 
intellectual  control.  It  implies  background,  long  experience,  and  a 
certain  duality  of  attitude  that  makes  one  simultaneously  suscep¬ 
tible  to  emotion  and  capable  of  analyzing  it.  An  excellence  of 
this  book  is  its  author’s  realization  of  this  fact.  He  lays  down  no 
rules,  he  exploits  no  dogmas.  In  a  clear  statement  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  architecture  and  the  means  whereby  they  have  been,  and 
may  be,  solved,  he  seeks  to  supply  some  part  of  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  must  precede  appreciation. 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  architecture  is  presup¬ 


posed.  In  so  far  as  this  is  lacking  to  the  reader  he  will  find  guidance 
in  an  appended  bibliography  well  selected  for  practical  everyday 
uses  and  not  cumbered  with  unwieldly  scholasticism. 


Antiques  in  Current  Magazines 

FURNITURE 

“Cupboards  of  Olden  Times.”  Gardner  Teall,  in  November 
House  and  Garden.  Illustrated.  An  account  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  cupboard  from  chests. 

“From  Chest  to  Cupboard.  Early  Colonial  Workmanship.” 
Rosamond  Lampman,  in  November  House  Beautiful.  Illus¬ 
trated.  A  history  of  cupboards  and  their  development,  similar 
to  preceding  article. 

“Chippendale  Chairs  with  a  Gothic  Influence.”  James 
Thomson,  in  November  House  Beautiful.  A  page  of  illustra¬ 
tions  with  explanatory  notes. 

“Chippendale  Furniture.”  L.  G.  Martin,  in  November  In¬ 
dustrial  Arts  Magazine.  A  history  of  Thomas  Chippendale 
with  detailed  descriptions  of  forms  and  styles  created  by  him. 
There  are  two  drawings,  to  scale,  of  a  writing  desk  and  book 
stand. 

“Walnut  Furniture  in  the  Days  of  Queen  Anne.”  A.  T. 
Wolfe,  in  October  House  and  Garden.  A  discussion  of  the 
Queen  Anne  period  and  the  use  of  walnut  in  making  furniture. 

“The  Oldest  Furniture  in  the  World.”  George  Leland 
Hunter,  in  November  Good  Furniture  Magazine.  Illustrations 
in  color  and  half-tone.  A  description  of  Egyptian  chairs. 

“The  Hardware  on  Your  Furniture.”  Wm.  Winthrop  Kent, 
in  November  Good  Furniture  Magazine.  A  history  of  furniture 
hardware  in  England. 

GLASS 

“The  First  Glassware  Made  in  America.”  W. Calvert  Moore, 
in  October  Industrial  Arts  Magazine.  Illustrated.  A  history 
of  the  making  of  glass  in  America  with  an  account  of  the 
Temple  collection  of  glass,  which  has  been  on  view  at  the  Fair- 
mount  Park  Museum  in  Philadelphia. 

“An  Oak  Chair  in  S.  Mary’s  Hall,  Coventry.”  Herbert  Ces- 
cinsky,  in  The  Burlington  Magazine  for  October  15.  A  careful 
study  of  the  development  of  English  oak  chairs  and  a  detailed 
description,  with  fine  illustrations  of  the  chair  in  Coventry. 

“Unpublished  Drawings  by  Thomas  Chippendale.”  Wm. 
Laurel  Harris,  in  October  Good  Furniture .  Illustrated.  An 
account  of  this  important  and  little  known  collection  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN 

“Old  Wedgewood  Ware  in  America.”  E.  Alfred  Jones,  in 
October  Art  in  America.  Illustrated.  Contains  a  page  from  an 
early  catalogue  of  Wedgewood,  or  “Queen’s  Ware,”  with  a 
list  of  the  articles  of  this  ware  that  were  sold  in  America  in 
Colonial  or  Post-Revolutionary  times. 

“Collecting  Salt  Glaze  Ware.”  Gardner  Teall,  in  October 
House  and  Garden.  Illustrated.  Condensed  history  of  the  art 
of  salt  glazing  with  notes  on  the  Clarke  collection  of  ceramics. 

SILVER 

“Early  Philadelphia  Silversmiths.”  Horace  Furness  Jayne 
and  S.  W.  Wodehouse,  Jr.,  in  October  Art  in  America.  Illus¬ 
trated.  A  history  of  the  craft  in  Philadelphia  from  1688  to 

1 800. 

TEXTILES 

“Three  Early  American  Samplers.”  Unsigned,  in  October 
Art  in  America.  Illustrated. 
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.ntiques  in  Lecture  and  Exhibition 

Antiques  will  gladly  publish  advance  information  of  lectures  and 
hibitions  in  the  field  of  its  particular  interest.  Notice  of  such  events 
ould  reach  the  editorial  office,  if  possible,  three  weeks  in  advance  of 
°ir  scheduled  occurrence. 

LECTURES 

3ston:  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  Museum  announces  a  series  of  afternoon  conferences 
lose  aim  is  to  study  the  various  museum  collections  through  the 
ltural  sources.  They  are  planned  as  informal  discussions  under 
(idance  of  the  museum  officers.  The  hours  are  2.30  to  4.30  on  the 
iys  set.  Open  to  the  public,  without  ticket. 
ovember  JO;  December  7  and  ij.  In  Western  Art  Study.  E.  J. 
Hipkiss,  keeper  in  the  department,  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Townsend, 
adviser  in  textiles. 

xnuary  4,  //,  and  18.  In  Middle  Empire  Room.  Egyptian  Art. 
Dr.  G.  A.  Reisner,  curator. 

arch  /,  8,  and  ij.  In  the  New  Marble  Room.  Classical  Art. 
Dr.  L.  D.  Caskey,  curator. 

' arch  22, 2g,  and  April  J.  Asiatic  Art.  John  E.  Lodge,  curator  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Art,  and  Dr.  A.  K.  Coomaraswamy, 
keeper  of  Indian  Art. 

dston :  The  Public  Library :  Free  Lectures  to  be  held  at  8  P.M. 
;on  the  days  noted. 

ecember  ij.  “European  Collecting  Experiences,”  by  Paul  J. 

|  Sachs,  A.B.,  professor  of  Fine  Arts,  Harvard  University,  and 
assistant  director  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. 
ecember  2g.  “American  Furniture  of  the  Georgian  Period,”  by 
Allen  French,  A.B. 

'arch  jo.  “Boston  Becomes  a  City,  1822:  Its  Social,  Literary, 
i  and  Artistic  Development,”  by  Martha  A.  S.  Shannon. 

ew  York  City:  The  New  York  Historical  Society, 
ecember  6.  “Early  Explorations  and  Discovery  in  the  New 
World  as  recorded  in  work  of  Contemporary  Map  Maker,”  by 
Dr.  Edward  L.  Stevenson. 

xnuary  j.  “New  York  in  Autobiography,”  by  C.  F.  Worth¬ 
ington. 

New  York  City:  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  will  hold  a 
ries  of  Wednesday  noon  conferences,  or  seminars,  on  Arms  and 
rmor  in  the  Armor  Department  of  the  Museum.  Open  to  the 
lblic  under  certain  conditions. 

ilem :  Essex  Institute. 

ecember  12.  “Old  Woven  Coverlets,  Hooked  Rugs,”  by  Alice 
Van  Leer  Carrick. 

EXHIBITIONS  OF  ANTIQUES 
oston:  North  Bennett  Street  Industrial  School.  December  6  to 
13.  17th  century  furniture,  old  textiles,  embroideries, 
wrought  iron. 

Copley-Plaza  Hotel.  January  8  to  15.  Early  Chinese  works 
of  art. 

he  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City,  will  place 
on  view,  through  December  31,  an  exhibition  of  Oriental 
rugs,  lent  by  James  F.  Ballard. 


valuable,  some  merely  curious,  some,  perhaps,  absurd,  are  coming 
to  be  a  recognized  part  of  community  gatherings  of  all  kinds. 

*  *  * 

For  example,  when  the  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences  met  in 
early  November  in  Baltimore,  the  event  was  signalized  by  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  rare  United  States  stamps  and  coins.  When  the  Canton, 
Ohio,  Presbyterian  Church  held  a  recent  reception,  it  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  exhibit  old-time  coffee  urns,  together  with  the  century-old 
pewter  communion  set  belonging  to  the  church,  and  various  other 
items  to  which  age  had  lent  unwonted  lustre.  The  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
Telegraph  calls  attention  to  an  October  exhibition  in  the  public 
library  where  are  displayed  a  large  collection  of  old  coins,  “to  say 
nothing  of  numberless  heirlooms.” 

*  *  * 

In  the  South,  Atlanta  has  enjoyed  a  number  of  opportunities 
to  examine  generations-old  family  silver  that  has  been  generously 
loaned  by  citizens  for  display  by  a  local  firm  of  jewellers.  Some  of 
them  Antiques  hopes  to  give  its  readers  sight  of  in  due  course. 
Other  treasures  of  family  possession  were  brought  out  in  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn.,  in  connection  with  the  reception  of  a  woman’s  club 
of  the  city.  In  addition  to  old  silver,  which  was  used  to  decorate 
the  tea  table,  a  well-organized  exhibit  of  colonial,  ante-bellum, 
and  Civil  War  relics  was  displayed. 

*  *  * 

Down  in  Maine,  the  annual  October-fest  at  Paris  Hill,  known 
as  the  Paris  Hill  Fair,  produced  a  large  offering  of  heirlooms  and 
curios  from  local  attics  and  treasure  chests,  among  them  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  representative  weapons  from  successive  wars  in  which  the 
United  States  has  been  involved.  The  fair  at  West  Newbury, 
Mass.,  in  late  September  presented  a  historical  exhibit  managed 
by  the  Legion  Post  Auxiliary  in  which  were  some  notable  objects. 

*  *  * 

As  might  be  expected,  these  collateral  exhibitions  are  usually 
unclassified  and  embrace  much  trash  as  well  as  much  that  is  per¬ 
haps  rarer  than  is  realized.  If  only  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  however, 
they  are  not  to  be  either  ignored  or  belittled. 

*  *  * 

Most  special  museum  exhibits  have  not  been,  but  are  to  be, 
held.  Yet  a  word  should  be  said  of  the  rare  collection  of  old 
Connecticut  furniture  which,  loaned  by  Mr.  George  Dudley  Sey¬ 
mour  of  New  Haven,  was  exhibited  during  October  at  the  Morgan 
Memorial  in  Hartford.  Its  most  notable  items  were  some  pre- 
Georgian  chests,  several  of  them  once  adorned  in  vivid  poly¬ 
chrome,  bespeaking  an  ancestry  in  the  painted  peasant  furniture 
of  Europe,  and  giving  straight  contradiction  to  the  frequent  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  Colonial  period  was  prevailingly  and  placidly 
monochrome.  But  the  Colonial  period  is  not  a  period  at  all.  It 
consists  of  many  periods.  We  need  a  new  terminology  for  them. 

*  *  * 

The  Toledo  Museum  has  recently  exhibited  a  collection  of  an¬ 
tique  English  silver,  accompanied  by  lectures  and  opportunities 
for  conference. 


Auction  Notes 

CALENDAR  ' 


NOTES 

Whether  a  result  of  stimulated  national  self-consciousness  re- 
ilting  from  participation  in  the  World  War,  or  somehow  a  by- 
•oduct  of  the  Americanization  movement,  the  fact  remains  that 
most  everywhere  throughout  the  United  States  are  to  be  found 
dications  of  an  intensified  interest  in  places  and  objects  of  his- 
irical  and  antiquarian  value.  Exhibitions  in  which  relics,  some 


December  9  and  /o.  Anderson  Galleries,  489  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Antique  furniture  and  old  English  silver;  collections  of 
Mrs.  Bradley  Martin  and  Mrs.  Barger  Wallach. 
December  12  and  iy.  Aucustus  Clarke,  42  East  58th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Fine  Italian  Antiques,  Florentine  furniture  and  wrought 
iron  work. 

Decembsr  / y,  16  and  ry.  American  Art  Galleries,  6  East  23d  Street,  New 
York  City.  Sale  of  Mme.  Cattadore’s  collection. 

James  P.  Silo  announces  that  he  will  hold  no  sales  between  December  10  and 
January  15. 
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A  period  of  social  and  economic  upheaval  that  upsets  old  fam¬ 
ily  traditions  and  destroys  old  family  fortunes  generally  brings 
much  interesting  and  valuable  material  to  the  salesroom;  mate¬ 
rial,  oftentimes,  that  long  had  been  looked  upon  as  beyond  any 
hope  of  dislodgement.  The  point  is  made  with  particular  reference 
to  ancient  arms  and  armor  by  Bashford  Dean,  curator  of  armor  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  in  a  Bulletin  article  on  “Recent  Sales 
of  Armor.” 

During  close  to  hall  a  century  preceding  the  World  War  there 
had  been  hardly  more  than  half  a  dozen  (important  sales  of 
armor.  Since  the  war — indeed  within  comparatively  few  months 
— five  important  sales  have  occurred  in  London  alone.  From  these 
various  sales  a  number  of  choice  pieces  were  secured  for  American 
collections.  The  important  November  sale  at  the  American  Art 
Galleries  will  be  noted  next  month. 

*  *  * 

Reports  from  early  season  sales  in  Paris  speak  lugubriously  of 
low  prices — the  lowest  since  the  war.  New  York  sales  have  been 
many  and  have  brought  considerable  totals,  though  many  indi¬ 
vidual  objects  sold  for  prices  that  appear  attractive. 

*  *  * 

The  American  Art  Gallery  sale  of  furnishings  from  a  private 
home  which  had  been  decorated  by  Richard  Morris  Hunt  brought 
$64,333.5°.  Some  of  the  items  were: 

Four  carved  walnut  chairs  of  the  Stuart  period  for  $1160.  These 
had  pierced  backs  and  three-scrolled  splats,and  were  upholstered 
with  cut  and  uncut  green  velvet  of  a  little  later  period  with  dull 
pink  floral  motives. 

Two  carved  walnut  State  chairs  of  the  William  and  Mary  peri¬ 
od,  with  high  serpentine  crowned  backs  and  seats,  covered  in  rose 
crimson  floral  damask,  went  for  $321.  For  $400  two  illuminated 
leather  and  oak  chairs  of  the  Jacobean  period,  back  and  seats  of 
leather,  tooled,  gilded,  and  decorated  with  sprays  of  flowers  and 
birds,  were  sold. 

An  inlaid  walnut  tall  clock  of  the  Queen  Anne  period,  inscribed 
“John  Draper,  London,”  went  for  $300,  and  twenty-seven  lengths 
of  Italian  Renaissance  crimson  damask  with  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit 
motives,  approximating  1 20  yards,  for  $700;  and  thirty-six  lengths 
of  similar  damask,  approximating  22oyards,  all  twenty-four  inches 
wide,  for  $950. 

*  *  * 

A  sale  of  Spanish  and  English  antiques  held  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  other  enabled  purchase  of  a  Spanish  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  carved  walnut  table  for  $175,  two  carved  leather  chairs  for 
$150  and  a  carved  Spanish-Gothic  walnut  bench  for  $100. 

*  *  * 

The  sale  of  period  and  modern  furniture  at  the  Anderson  Gal¬ 
leries,  October  27,  28,  29,  developed  some  of  the  following  items 
of  interest: 

A  Georgian  decorated  desk  with  bookcase  top  made  in  England 
during  the  eighteenth  century  was  sold  for  the  highest  price 
reached  in  the  sale.  This  item,  acquired  for  $500,  is  decorated  in 
Adam  style  with  painted  floral  sprays  and  cameo  medallions  on 
apple-green  ground,  the  desk  part  fitted  with  a  slab  lid  and  com¬ 
partment  interior,  the  bookcase  top  fitted  with  shaped  glass  doors 
in  latticework  motive  and  having  a  broken  arch-scroll  pediment. 

A  seventeenth  century  Spanish  varguene,  or  chest  of  compart¬ 
ments,  on  walnut  stand,  brought  $400.  The  interior  is  finely  mold¬ 
ed  in  geometrical  design;  inlaid  with  ivory  cameos,  the  stand  sup¬ 
ported  by  fluted  baluster  legs  and  twisted  columns  representing 
an  arched  portico,  studded  with  original  steel  and  bronze  fixtures. 

Other  sales  were: 

Louis  XVI  settee,  provincial  French,  eighteenth  century,  $300; 
Scotch  crystal  silver-mounted  dessert  service,  Duke  of  Leeds  col¬ 
lection,  Aberdeen,  eighteenth  century,  $230. 

Six  painted  wall  panels,  eighteenth  century  Dutch,  brought 


$1250.  A  pair  of  Waterford  glass  candelabra  on  Wedgewood 
bases  brought  $510.  A  small  Herat  rug  of  the  seventeenth  century 
sold  for  $1750.  Total  sales  for  the  three  days,  $37,142. 

*  *  * 

An  important  sale  of  English,  French,  and  early  American  fur¬ 
niture,  and  Oriental  rugs  and  carpets,  was  held  at  the  American 
Art  Galleries,  October  31  and  November  x,  2,  and  3.  Total  sales 
were  $43,737- 

An  early  American  carved  mahogany  sofa  covered  in  jacquard 
loom  tapestry  in  flower  design,  an  exceptionally  fine  example  of 
Colonial  workmanship,  was  obtained  with  a  high  bid  of  $460.  A 
fine  needlework  state  chair,  Regence  style,  having  serpentined  ob¬ 
long  back,  open  scrolled  arms,  cabriole  legs,  and  covered  in  gros 
and  petit  point  needlework  of  medallions,  flowers,  and  birds, 
brought  $400. 

Other  sales  were: 

Lacquer  highboy,  Queen  Anne  period,  $375;  American  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  walnut  highboy,  $350;  inlaid  walnut  cabinet. 
Queen  Anne  period,  $330;  two  carved  walnut  chairs,  Queen  Anne 
period  Tiffany  Studios  collection,  $290;  pair  of  Queen  Anne  wal¬ 
nut  side  chairs,  $290;  inlaid  mahogany  bell  and  chime  tail-clock, 
eighteenth  century  English,  $280. 

*  *  * 

A  collection  of  Eastern  rarities  belonging  to  Alaster  McKelvie 
of  London  was  sold  November  1 1  and  12  at  the  Anderson  Galler¬ 
ies.  Among  the  items  of  special  interest  were: 

An  antique  Persian  hanging  with  applique  embroidery,  the 
centre  field  in  the  form  of  a  prayer  arch  filled  with  luxurious 
flowering  plants  and  with  three  borders  showing  flower  baskets 
in  rich  colors  on  a  white  ground,  for  $140;  an  eighteenth  century 
panel  of  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  the  Virgin  enthroned  with  the 
Child,  mounted  on  crimson  velvet,  $125;  an  antique  Armenian 
gold  and  pearl  embroidered  priest’s  robe  for  $125. 

The  most  important  single  sale,  however,  was  that  of  a  royal  em¬ 
broidered  tent,  as  commodious  as  the  average  cottage,  embroi¬ 
dered  with  lifesize  figures  of  princes  and  princesses,  which  went  for 
$3,750.  A  smaller  tent  brought  $900.  Total  for  the  sale,  $21,607. 

*  *  * 

The  de  Souhami  sale  at  the  American  Art  Galleries,  November 
10,  11,  12,  brought  the  highest  prices  of  the  year.  The  total  for 
the  sale  was  $232,287.  The  articles  sold  consisted  mainly  of 
French  and  Flemish  tapestries  dating  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  many  of  them  pictorial,  and  furniture  richly 
upholstered  in  needlepoint.  There  was  likewise  considerable  glass, 
metal  and  architectural  stone  work.  Some  prices  were: 

For  six  Louis  XIV  armchairs  upholstered  in  Saint  Cyr  needle¬ 
work,  $7,650;  two  rare  French  eighteenth  century  check  chairs 
with  high  serpentine  backs,  $4,000;  a  French  eighteenth  century 
check  sofa,  again  in  Saint  Cyr  needlework,  for  $4,500;  a  French 
Gothic  oak  cupboard,  fifteenth  century,  $3,200;  another  cup¬ 
board  of  similar  origin,  $2,100.  A  panel  of  Swiss  embroidery, 
7  x  6  2-3  feet,  based  on  an  Albrecht  Durer  cartoon  and  depicting 
scenes  from  Old  and  New  Testaments,  brought  $6,400.  It  appears 
to  be  a  unique  piece  and  is  of  marvelous  workmanship. 

Two  seventeenth  century  French  Gobelin  tapestries,  constitut¬ 
ing  part  of  a  set  of  four,  illustrating  the  story  of  Niobe,  brought 
$5,100  each.  Other  sales  were: 

Flemish  Renaissance  tapestry,  sixteenth  century,  “Judas  and 
the  High  Priest,”  $3,600;  Renaissance  tapestry  panel,  Flemish, 
sixteenth  century,  “A  Royal  Hunt,”  $3,600;  Flemish  eighteenth 
century  tapestry,  “The  Vintage,”  $3,500;  royal  Flemish  tapestry, 
seventeenth  century,  “Dutch  Peasants,”  $3,500;  royal  Aubusson 
tapestry,  French,  eighteenth  century,  “La  Depart,”  $3,000;  com¬ 
panion  piece,  “Le  Marchand  d’Esclaves,”  $3,000;  two  French 
eighteenth  century  needlework  portieres,  $1,500;  Gobelin  tapes¬ 
try  cantonnier,  eighteenth  century,  $1,500. 


?  William  K.  Mackay  Company,  auctioneers  and  appraisers, 
inducted  a  sale  at  their  galleries,  1 1  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
om  November  5  to  November  19,  a  dealer’s  surplus  stock  of 
"  atiques,  the  Sherman  collection  of  pewter  and  some  early  Amer- 
an  prints  and  paintings  from  the  Walker  homestead,  Topsham, 
"ll  laine,  were  sold. 

■  An  Aaron  Willard  banjo  clock  sold  for  $69;  mahogany  fall 
-ont  desk,  with  bracket  feet,  $121;  early  American  mahogany 
)wboy  with  duck  feet,  $126;  old  Martha  Washington  armchair, 
irj  1 1 5 ;  a  pair  of  Heppelwhite  card  tables,  $98;  mahogany  Chippen- 
111  ale  card  table,  $35;  Flemish  oak  caneback  and  seat  chair,  $50; 
:s  urly  maple  front  swellfront  bureau  (original  handles),  $71. 

*  *  * 

At  Sotheby’s,  London,  a  sale  of  furniture,  glass,  pewter,  etc., 
eld  November  11,  produced  prices  as  follows  for  notable  items: 

1  A  Ralph  Wood  toby  jug,  of  a  sailor  on  a  barrel,  holding  a  jug 
o  his  side  with  both  hands,  dog  and  pipe  at  his  feet  (the  stem 
rissing),  in  drab,  brown,  and  pale  orange;  very  fine  glaze,  9F2 
nches,  £90. 

A  Ralph  Wood  “planter”  jug,  of  a  man  with  chest  and  anchor 
mder  the  chair,  holding  cup  in  his  right  hand,  and  tall  jug  on  the 
best  with  his  left;  blue  coat,  orange  waistcoat,  blue  striped 
rousers,  and  black  tie;  fine  colorings,  hair  cracks,  np2  inches 
ligh,  £74. 

A  very  fine  early  Georgian  settee, in  walnut, of  three  chair  back 
pattern,  legs  carved  at  the  knees  with  conventional  floral  pat- 
:ern,  and  with  claw  and  ball  feet;  5  feet  2  inches  long,  £87. 

A  fine  eighteenth  century  dressing  commode,  with  serpentine 
Front  and  four  drawers,  top  one  fitted,  £175. 

A  remarkably  fine  old  Chippendale  set  of  console  table  and 
mirror,  and  applique,  £200. 

Fine  old  Chippendale  mahogany  china  cabinet,  with  lattice 
work  doors  and  glass  ends,  top  carved  to  represent  a  pagoda  roof, 
£270. 

Queen  Anne  walnut  china  cabinet  or  bookcase,  upper  part 
enclosed  by  glazed  doors,  panels  bevelled,  £400. 

Pair  carved  and  gilded  side  tables,  cabriole  legs  finely  carved, 
claw  feet;  fronts  richly  carved,  £320. 

Pair  small  table,  cabriole  legs,  carved,  tops  with  gesso  work, 
£150. 

A  William  III  mirror,  carved  wood  and  gesso  frame,  £155. 
William  and  Mary  walnut  bureau  bookcase,  bracket  feet,  lower 
part  six  drawers,  interior  fitted  with  numerous  drawers  and 
pigeon  holes,  £95. 

Fine  six-fold  screen,  painted  with  Chinese  subjects,  English 
early  eighteenth  century,  £95. 


Antique  Stores  of  America 

I.  Fhe  (gity  of  Boston 

THE  uncertainty  of  life  and  of  all  things  material 
is  never  better  illustrated  than  in  the  constant  shift 
of  articles  in  the  stores  devoted  to  the  selling  of 
antiques.  If  a  dry-goods  merchant  sells  a  roll  of  percale, 
he  puts  in  its  place  another  roll  of  similar  material.  A 
description  of  his  stock  in  trade  today  will  not  differ 
much  from  that  which  might  be  made  a  month  hence. 

But  the  antiques  store  is  different.  When  an  article  is 
sold,  neither  the  proprietor,  the  manager  nor  anybody  else 
knows  what  will  come  to  fill  the  store  space  which  it  has 
occupied.  In  a  recent  survey  of  Boston  antique  shops 
three  butterfly  tables  and  two  banjo  clocks  were  en¬ 
countered  in  one  establishment;  but  the  dealer  stated  that 
they  constituted  an  unusually  heavy  stock  of  their  kind, 
for  sometimes  he  had  no  example  of  either  tables  or  clocks. 
Two  davs  later,  a  perpendicular  chair  with  splint  back  and 
seat  stood  where  one  of  the  tables  had  been;  while  a  sword 
hung  in  the  spot  that  one  of  the  clocks  had  occupied. 


Jordan  Marsh 
Company 

BOSTON 

uyew  -A'lyiyivA l s  of 

Genuine 

Colonial  Furniture 

and  Numerous  Articles  of 

Colonial  Origin 

Are  Constantly  Being 
Received  in  Our 

Antique  Section 

Fourth  Floor ,  Annex 


Among  the  J^atest  Arrivals  Are : 

1  Pine  Blanket  Chest 
1  Maple  Bureau 

1  Set  of  Six  Black  Decorated  Chairs 
1  Small  Square  Maple  Bureau 
1  Large  Warming  Pan 
1  Maple  Desk 
1  Glass  Lamp 

1  Mahogany  Hepplewhite  Bureau 
1  White  Sea  Chest 
1  Maple  Gate-Leg  Table 
1  Mahogany  Drop-Leaf  Table 
1  Glass  Lamp 
1  Gilt  Mirror 
1  Small  Cherry  Bureau 
1  Square  Mahogany  Table 
1  Small  Warming  Pan 
1  Glass  Lamp 
1  Boston  Rocker 
1  Black  Sea  Chest 


An  Old  Pennsylvania 
Dining-room  Set 

These  pieces  are  warranted  to  be  genuine, 
old ,  early  American  furniture 

Walnut  Cupboard,  63"  wide,  1  S'Qeep,  84"  high,  $220 
Poplar  Corner  Cupboard,  30"  corner,  8'  high  .  195 

One  Walnut  Dining  Table,  f  f  long,  28  Vi" 

wide,  38"  high . 125 

Six  Hickory  Comb-back  Side  Chairs  .  .  .  .150 

Two  Hickory  Arm  Chairs . 60 

You  are  cordially  invited 
to  visit  our  establishment  to  see  our  collection  of 
foreign  and  domestic  furniture 

Ferdinand  Keller 

216-224  South  Ninth  Street,  Philadelphia 


D.  J.  STEELE 

Designer  and  Painter  of 

Cflass  Panels  for  TVillard  Banjo  (locfs 
(folonial  EAEirrors,  Etc. 

Hand-painted  Dials  lor  Antique  and  Modern  Clocks  Restored  and  Reproduced 
6  PROVINCE  COURT,  BOSTON 

Telephone ,  Main  795 3-M 


J)  (alf  It  Bart  of  7  our  Equipment 


I 


F  yon  are  a  collector,  you  are  one  of  100,000  in  the  United  States 
who,  until  now,  have  been  without  rallying  ground, without  represen¬ 
tation,  without  centralized  service  for  exchange  of  news  and  views. 
YOU  have  lacked  a  major  requisite  for  success  and  satisfaction  in  a  fas¬ 
cinating  pursuit. 

Today  Antiques  supplies  this  lack.  Subscribe  for  it;  tell  your  friends 

about  it;  let  it  serve  your 

Bear  Off  and  Off  a  it  to  Antiques,  68 J  2. Atlantic  Ave. 

. Thoston ,  ^Massachusetts 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  please  find  $g.OO  for  one  year  s  subscription  to 
Antiques,  beginning  with  the  number . 

Name 

Number  and  Street 
Post  Office 


interests  and  theirs. 

rfihfiake  Antiques  part  of  your 
equipmetit  as  a  collector.  Ehe 
coupon  fvill  help  you. 


The  searcher  for  rarities  goes  again  and  again  to  the 
same  store,  confident  that  he  will  see  new  and  different 
things  at  each  visit,  and  hoping  that,  among  them,  will  be 
something  to  satisfy  his  special  taste. 

Boston,  partly  because  of  its  early  colonial  history  and 
partly  because  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  region  where  the  value 
of  old  things  was  appreciated  before  the  collecting  spirit 
became  general  elsewhere,  is  the  centre  of  the  American 
trade  in  antiques.  As  the  heirlooms  of  old-time  families 
have  been  dispersed,  they  have  been  gathered  in  by  dealers 
and  collectors.  The  quantity  is  great,  yet  shifts  of  fortune 
and  of  taste  are  bringing  fine  pieces  constantly  to  market. 
Hundreds  of  New  England  families  that  have  not  yet 
■  parted  with  all  their  historic  furniture  let  occasional  pieces 
go,  and  collectors  continually  reduce  surplus  or  dispose  of 
items  of  minor  value  in  favor  of  rarer  examples.  The 
dealer  seems  an  invaluable  go-between  in  many  of  these 
transactions. 

Many  Boston  firms  import  old  goods  from  Europe,  or 
even  from  Asia.  One  firm  handles  exclusively  Italian  im¬ 
portations.  Another  finds  its  principal  business  in  old 
Dutch  silverware.  Others  import  from  England,  France, 
Russia,  or  rejoice  when  they  find  a  choice  article  brought 
to  America  by  a  Scottish,  Scandinavian,  Russian,  Greek 

I  or  other  immigrant. 

Then  there  are  the  restorers.  One  is  an  artist  with  old 
paintings  and  mirrors  and  their  frames.  Another  does  gild¬ 
ing  so  that  it  is  a  joy  to  his  patrons.  Most  of  the  large 
dealers  repair  and  re-finish  furniture  to  suit  the  buyers. 
Many  will  reproduce  or  make  copies  of  old  furniture  or 
metal  goods.  It  is  even  possible  in  Boston  to  have  old 
nails  imitated,  for  there  are  blacksmiths  who  can  produce 
nails  like  those  used  before  the  days  of  machine-made 
things.  The  metal  mountings  for  old  furniture  can  likewise 
be  skilfully  duplicated. 

Many  persons  like  to  purchase  honest  reproductions  of 
fine  old  bureaus,  chairs,  desks,  tables  and  the  like.  There 
is  a  large  trade  in  these  things. 

So  wide,  indeed,  is  the  scope  of  the  antique  business  in 
Boston  that  few  persons  —  certainly  outside  the  city  — 
have  any  conception  of  it.  Hence  the  following  reference 
list  is  published,  not  as  offering  a  complete  directory  or 
guide,  but  an  indication  of  some  of  the  main  ramifications 
of  an  important  but  little  understood  business. 

With  these  remarks,  the  following  list  of  Boston  dealers 
in  antique  articles  is  presented  to  the  public  as  a  list 
worthy  of  study  and  reference.  The  stock  in  trade  of  any 
one  concern  can  seldom  be  announced  in  advance  except 
in  the  most  general  terms,  and  a  firm  which  handles  things 
along  the  path  of  one’s  desire  is  likely  to  have  that  very 
thing  today  and  not  have  it  tomorrow. 

The  List,  Alphabetically  Arranged 

{All  of  the  firms  listed  have  been  visited  by  a  representative  of  Antiques. 
Firms  outside  of  Boston ,  but  in  the  general  neighborhood  will  be  listed  later. 
Dealers  wishing  inclusion  in  the  list  should  notify  the  publisher .) 

Charles  S.  Andrews,  37  Charles  Street  —  Cabinet  maker  and  dealer 
in  antiques;  also  maker  of  reproductions. 

Andrews  Book  Shop,  Technology  Chambers,  8  Irvington  Street; 
Antonelio  Richard  Andrews,  proprietor — Prints  and  books. 

Moustapha  Avigdon,  755  Boylston  Street  —  Ancient  art. 

N.  J.  Bartlett  &  Co.,  37  Cornhili;  N.  J.  Bartlett,  manager — Rare 
books,  including  importations. 

Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co.,  Inc.,  51  i  Washington  Street;  Alanson 
Bigelow,  Jr.,  president;  Reginald  C.  Heath,  treasurer — This  company. 


E.  C.  HOWE 


Antique 

Furniture 

Hooked 

fiugs 

Old  Cjlass 

Silver ,  Qhina 

Shejjield 

SPewter 


91  Newbury  St. 
BOSTON 

MASSACHUSETTS 

A  house  filled  firom 
cellar  to  garret  with  in¬ 
teresting  antiques. 


J.  S.  METCALFE 


^Antiques ,  Furniture 
Works  of  Wfrt,  Etc. 

COR.  FEDERAL  AND  NORTH 
STREETS 


SALEM,  MASS. 


C.  F.  LIBBIE  &  CO. 

Booksellers  and  appraisers 

(‘Book  zAuHioneers  for  Over  Forty  Years) 

3  HAMILTON  PLACE,  ROOMS  214-216 

Bosrofifip 

c Antique  'Dealers  and  Collectors 

SEND  us  a  list  of  your  Old  Books,  Old  Prints, 
Portraits,  Whaling  Pictures,  Old  Autograph 
Letters,  and  Documents. 

Large  or  small  lots  of  Books,  etc.,  purchased  for 
cash.  Appraisals  made  for  Probate,  Income  Tax, 
or  Insurance. 


[43] 


Qabinet  and ^Artistic  Furniture  FMa\er 

CHARLES  S.  ANDREWS 

Antiques 

37  CHARLES  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  Haymarket  2225 

H.  SACKS  &  SONS 

62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE,  BROOKLINE  865 

Antique  Furniture 
Brass  Antiques  Restored 

BOOKS,  PERIODICALS 

Libraries  Purchased  Print  Collector  s  Quarterly 
Christian  Science  Burlington ,  Studio 

Literature  Connoisseur 

SMITH  &  McCANCE,  2  Park  Street,  Boston 
Qhina ,  FiElures ,  Furniture ,  Tfat'e  (glass 

Boston  Antique  Exchange 

JJ  Charles  Street,  Boston 

Geo.  N.  McMahon,  Telephone ,  Somerville  6gi8W 


CONLON’S  CLOCK  SHOP 

9  BOSWORTH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Intelligent  Repairing  of 
Antique  Clocks 

Missing  Parts  Made  by  Hand,  Style  and  Workmanship  Equal  to  the 
Best  Hand  Work 

RARE  CLOCKS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 


T)  _  L  WILLIAMS  BOOK  STORE 

JtjOOk  S  UNDER  THE 

OLD  SOUTH  MEETING  HOUSE 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

L I B R ARIES  BOUGH T 


JAMES  M.  FISK  ^  CO. 

17  PROVINCE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Specialists  in  Restoring  Oil  Paintings 
Engravings,  Etchings,  Etc. 

Expert  Service  on  \ Difficult  a Antiques  in  Wood 

Our  advice  freely  given,  if  requested,  to  those  who  have  doubts  as  to  what  may  or 
should  be  done. 


WALLACE  NUTTING 

Consultant 

Framingham  Centre,  Mass. 


Advises  regarding  proper  American  furniture.  Buys  on 
commission.  Has  nothing  on  sale. 


primarily  a  jewelry  firm,  handles  rare  old  jewelry,  clocks,  china,  bronze 
ship  models,  etc.,  and  these  are  mostly  imported  articles. 

William  Bond  &  Son,  successor  to  Elson’s  (established  in  1793),  22 
Beacon  Street;  William  C.  Bond,  manager  —  Dutch  and  antique  silver¬ 
ware  are  the  leading  lines  handled. 

Boston  Antique  Exchange,  33  Charles  Street;  George  N.  McMahon, 
manager — A  general  line  of  antiques,  the  firm’s  business  card  announc¬ 
ing  china,  pictures,  furniture  and  rare  glass. 

Boston  Antique  Shop  —  This  concern  is  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Stainforth,  and  handles  a  large  collection  of  antiques.  On  the 
first  of  the  year  it  will  move  from  its  present  location,  12  Milk  Street,  to 
59  Beacon  Street. 

Carbone,  Inc.,  342  Tremont  Street;  Philip  L.  Carbone,  president; 
B.  F.  Letson,  manager  — ■  This  store  is  devoted  entirely  to  Italian  furni¬ 
ture,  pottery,  glass,  and  works  of  art.  Extensive  importations  are 
regularly  made  and  a  large  stock  is  carried. 

T.  V.  Carey,  85  Chestnut  Street  —  American  bric-a-brac  and  furni¬ 
ture;  old-time  wrought-iron  pieces  a  specialty. 

Colonial  Antique  Oriental  Co.,  151  Charles  Street;  Gregory  Barte- 
vian,  proprietor  —  General  line  of  Colonial  and  Asiatic  antiques;  special 
lines  are  Russian  brass,  rugs  and  wrought-iron  art  work.  Strange  looking 
guns,  a  collection  of  samovars,  and  a  group  of  colonial  chairs,  the  latter 
on  order  for  tea-room  equipment,  were  recently  on  exhibition. 

Conlon’s  Clock  Shop,  9  Bosworth  Street  —  Buys  and  sells  old  clocks. 
Repairs  and  furnishes  missing  parts. 

C.  L.  Cooney,  379  Boylston  Street  —  A  great  variety  of  antiques  may 
be  found  at  this  store.  Mr.  Cooney  is  likewise  proprietor  of  “Broad- 
hearth,”  137  Central  Street,  Saugus  Center,  Mass.,  the  site  of  the  first 
iron  works  in  America.  At  “Broadhearth,”  he  employs  an  expert  smith, 
whose  family  are  caretakers  of  the  ancient  house.  The  smith  will  copy 
any  iron  work  in  the  house,  or  any  other  old  examples  of  iron  work. 
Furniture,  swords,  bronzes,  china,  etc.,  of  all  periods  are  handled  at 
the  Boston  store. 

Raymond  Dwyer,  29-A  Temple  Street  —  Old  silver,  bronze,  brass, 
art  metal  work  generally. 

Joseph  Epstein,  second  story,  56  Pemberton  Square  —  Furniture  and 
bric-a-brac. 

A.  L.  Firman,  up  one  flight,  34  Portland  Street  —  Has  a  large  line  of 
reproductions  of  old  colonial  hardware,  such  as  knobs,  pulls,  handles, 
hinges,  clock  bezels,  ornaments,  etc.  Mr.  Firman  makes  a  business  of 
supplying  trimmings  for  restoring  or  reproducing  antique  furniture. 

James  M.  Fisk.  &  Co.,  third  story,  13  and  17  Province  Court  —  Oil 
paintings  are  restored.  The  restoring  of  carved  frames  and  furniture 
carvings  also  is  done.  Antique  furniture  is  repaired  and  restored.  Repro¬ 
ductions  are  made  to  order,  and  missing  pieces  are  supplied  in  order  that 
sets  may  be  complete. 

Fitzgerald,  third  story,  68  Pemberton  Square — Bric-a-brac,  etc. 

Flayderman  &  Kaufman,  65  and  67  Charles  Street;  Philip  Flayder- 
man  and  Hyman  Kaufman,  proprietors  —  Three  stories  and  basements 
of  two  houses  crammed  with  an  assemblage  of  old  furniture,  china, 
metal  goods  and  other  things.  Twenty-four  rooms  are  occupied. 

Jane  Frances,  33  River  Street,  Boston — 'Porcelains,  china,  glass 
and  bric-a-brac,  also  some  choice  furniture,  are  handled  at  this  little 
store.  New  gallery  opened  December  1. 

George  C.  Gebelein,  79  Chestnut  Street  —  An  unuaual  place  to 
visit  for  those  interested  in  fine  silver  of  to-day  and  the  years  gone  by. 
Mr.  Gebelein  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  his  craft  and  has  gained 
a  reputation  quite  enviable  as  a  craftsmaster. 

Jacob  Glick,  374  Tremont  Street  —  Furniture  and  bric-a-brac. 

Hyman  Goldberg,  363  Cambridge  Street  —  Dealer  and  repairer; 
general  furniture  line. 

Goodspeed’s  Book  Shop,  5-A  Park  Street;  Charles  E.  Good- 
speed  and  Francis  H.  Valentine,  proprietors  —  Rare  old  books  and  prints 
are  a  notable  feature  of  this  book  store.  Autographs  also  are  bought  and 
sold,  and  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  business. 

Charles  T.  Grilley,  formerly  at  no  Tremont  Street,  has  recently 
moved  to  49  Charles  Street  —  Fine  line  of  antiques,  autographs,  old 
paintings,  playbills,  prints,  and  old  books. 

Joseph  Grossman,  97  Charles  Street —  General  line  of  antiques. 


The  Hancock  Shop,  87  Cambridge  Street;  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Underhill, 
proprietor  —  Old  china  and  glass,  bric-a-brac,  and  some  furniture. 

Harry’s  Curiosity  Shop,  191-19 3  Eliot  Street;  Harry  j.  Levin,  pro¬ 
prietor  —  Furniture,  bric-a-brac,  bronzes,  etc. 

Albert  J.  Hill,  sixth  story,  3  Hamilton  Place,  Boston  —  Furniture 
md  bric-a-brac.  Specializes  in  rare  and  unusual  pieces  of  glass  and 
;hina.  Serves  as  appraiser,  cataloguer  and  distributor  of  collections, 
public  or  private. 

1  Nathan  S.  Hill,  sixth  story,  3  Hamilton  Place,  Boston  —  Restorer 
and  repairer  of  bric-a-brac,  china,  furniture,  etc. 

S.  Edward  Holoway,  third  story,  Elm  Building,  61  Hanover  Street, 
and  5  Elm  Street  —  Mr.  Holoway  has  a  large  shop  devoted  to  gilding 
and  other  restoration  work  on  old  wood  or  metal.  The  repairing  of  picture 
frames  is  a  specialty  with  him. 

E.  C.  Howe,  91  Newbury  Street  —  This  establishment  in  the  exclu¬ 
sive  Back  Bay  district  is  devoted  to  the  high-grade  antiques  in  wood, 
bronze  and  other  metals,  china,  glass,  etc.,  and  to  reproductions  in  wood 
and  metal  as  ordered. 

David  A.  Jacobs,  161  Charles  Street  —  In  addition  to  the  usual 
general  line  of  antique  furniture  and  bric-a-brac,  Mr.  Jacobs  deals 
extensively  in  old  Russian  work  in  copper,  brass  and  the  precious  metals. 

H.  H.  Jacobs,  92  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston  —  Furniture,  etc. 

Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Washington  Street  —  This  company,  best 
known  as  a  department  store,  has  an  interesting  showing  of  antiques  on 
[the  fifth  floor  of  its  annex  building.  Noteworthy  will  be  the  Old  Colonial 
House  now  in  the  process  of  being  built.  This  will  contain  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  genuine  early  New  England  furniture  for  which  representatives  of 
the  company  are  continuously  searching  in  the  unfrequented  corners  of 
New  England. 

Jo-li  Shop,  75  Chestnut  Street,  Boston;  owned  by  Mrs.  Lila  Wood- 
!  bury  Lane  —  A  rather  unique  and  interesting  little  gift  shop  with  a 
collection  of  some  fine  antiques. 

KABATZNiCK5s,484Boylston  Street — Primarily  an  art  gailery,but  con¬ 
tains  many  antiques,  paintings,  furniture,  and  a  very  rare  collection  of 
jewelry. 

Michael  King,  141  Charles  Street,  Boston  —  Furniture  and  dishes. 

Joel  Koopman,  Inc.,  18  Beacon  Street,  Boston  —  Hardwood  furni¬ 
ture,  bronzes,  china,  porcelain,  tapestries,  paintings,  bric-a-brac,  etc. 
Only  selected  goods  are  handled.  H.  G.  Salomon  is  president  and  Mrs. 
Fannie  Koopman  treasurer  of  this  company,  which  is  one  of  the  large 
concerns  in  the  business. 

Leonard  &  Co.,  46  and  48  Bromfield  Street;  Mrs.  John  Leonard  and 
Burton  Leonard,  trustees;  John  Leonard,  managing  trustee — Auctioneers 
and  appraisers  of  furniture,  rugs,  china,  glass,  bric-a-brac,  clocks, 
etc.;  with  special  attention  to  antique  goods.  Sales  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals. 

C.  F.  Libbie  &  Co.,  3  Hamilton  Place,  room  214;  C.  F.  Libbie, 
manager — Rare  books  and  prints,  including  importations  and  choice 
editions  of  American  and  foreign  works. 

The  Little  Shop  of  Ecclesiastical  Things,  10  Park  Street;  Mrs. 
George  Campbell,  proprietor  —  This  shop  is  just  what  its  name  implies, 
and  contains  a  great  variety  of  old  furnishings  and  ornaments,  pictures, 
statuary,  etc.,  such  as  are  mostly  found  in  churches  of  the  ritualistic 
faiths. 

William  B.  McCarthy,  3c  Hollis  Street;  also  proprietor  of  a  store  at 
Plymouth  —  Furniture,  brasses,  bric-a-brac,  etc.  William  McCarthy, 
Sr.,  now  about  80  years  of  age,  is  the  dean  of  Boston  antique  dealers. 

Thomas  McGrath,  367  Tremont  Street  —  China,  glass,  curios,  etc. 

Samuel  Mirliss,  139  Charles  Street  —  General  line  of  antiques,  with 
furniture  leading. 

New  England  Antique  Shop,  Inc.,  32  Charles  Street,  Boston;  L. 
Palken,  manager — The  line  is  largely  furniture.  Reproductions  and  other 
pieces  are  made  to  order. 

Oriental  &  Antique  Shop,  43  Cornhill;  Miss  Jennie  R.  Dean,  pro¬ 
prietor —  Asiatic  goods  are  the  specialty  here,  Chinese  and  Japanese 
porcelains,  china,  bronzes,  etc.  European  and  American  goods  also  are 
handled,  and  the  assortment  of  bric-a-brac  is  large. 

R.  P.  Pauly,  5  Charles  Street,  Boston  —  Has  been  in  the  business  of 
antiques  for  a  long  time.  Furniture  and  glassware,  of  all  periods,  are 
his  specialties,  and  a  general  line  of  antique  goods  is  handled. 


When  in  truest  of  the  Quaint 

VISIT 

CHARLES  T.  GRILLEY 

49  CHARLES  STREET 
BOSTON 

ANTIQUES,  AUTOGRAPHS 
OLD  PAINTINGS,  PLAYBILLS,  PRINTS 
OLD  BOOKS 

We  Qater  to  the  QolleSior  s  Wants 

TELEPHONE,  BOWDOIN  34O5J 


At  Harry’s  Curiosity  Shop 

YOU  will  find  a  large  collection  of  Antiques  — 
furniture,  glass,  china,  brass  goods,  pewter, 
Sheffield  silver,  hooked  and  oriental  rugs,  paint¬ 
ings,  bronzes,  engravings,  and  prints.  Also  a  big 
line  of  reproduction  furniture. 

Both  the  goods  and  the  prices  will 
more  than  interest  you. 

19  i -19  3  Eliot  Street,  Boston 

One  Minute  Walk  from  Park  Square  or  Boylston  Street 
Telephone,  Beach  2925 


S.  E.  HOLOWAY 


Formerly  Samuel  Holoway 
ESTABLISHED  THIRTY-FIVE.  YEARS 


mb  #tlbcr 


of  ^Antique  and  FModern  PiSlure  a?id 
FMirror  Frames  a?id  Fine 
Furniture 


61  HANOVER  STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone,  Fort  Hill  3167  Established  1895 

ALBERT  J.  HILL 

EXPERT  VALUATIONS 
APPRAISALS,  AND  INVENTORIES  OF  FINE 
PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE,  CHINA,  GLASS 
SILVER,  ETC. 

3  HAMILTON  PLACE,  BOSTON 

PHILLIPS  BUILDING 
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Qup  Whites 

The  historical  types 
illustrated  in  a  com¬ 
plete  check  list  ol 
known  examples, 
based  on  three  im¬ 
portant  collections. 

Han  jo  (j/oejs 

Properly  known  as 
Simon  Willard’s 
“ improved  time¬ 
piece,”  the  first 
banjo  clock  has 
known  many  imita¬ 
tors. 

A  careful  study  of 
the  early  master¬ 
pieces,  with  selected 
illustrations. 

These  Two  Topics 

are  among  a  number 
that  will  be  discussed  in 
Antiques  for  February. 
Conclusive,  in  so  tar  as 
they  go,  they  will  yet 
stimulate  further  inves¬ 
tigation  and  comment. 

Will  you  have  anything 
to  add  to  the  material 
offered? 


A  ntiques  ::  Boston 


Brooks  Reed  Gallery,  Inc.,  19  Arlington  Street;  Brooks  Reed, 
manager  —  Many  old  paintings  and  other  works  of  art  are  to  be  seen 
here.  A  feature  of  the  place  is  the  exhibition  room,  lighted  by  skylight, 
where  exhibitions  of  pictures  and  of  art  collections  are  held  at  frequent 
intervals.  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Colonial  furniture  is  a  specialty  of  this 
house. 

Harry  Rohtstein,  299  Cambridge  Street  —  Antique  furniture. 

M.  Rubin  and  S.  Silverstein,  157  Charles  Street  —  Antique  furni¬ 
ture  and  repairs. 

Israel  Sack,  85  Charles  Street — This  concern  handles  a  large  line 
of  furniture,  art  works,  bronzes  and  other  metal  goods,  china,  pottery, 
glass,  etc.,  and  undertakes  to  provide  reproductions  if  desired.  Mr.  Sack 
also  owns  a  store  on  Milk  Street. 

H.  Sacks  &  Sons,  62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brookline — -This  concern 
has  three  floors  of  some  fine  early  American  furniture,  and  also  carries 
old  brass,  andirons,  hooked  rugs,  etc. 

A.  V.  Sampson,  56  Pemberton  Square  —  General  line  of  furniture, 
china,  glass,  pictures,  jewelry,  etc. 

Shreve,  Crump  &  Low  Co.,  147  Tremont  Street,  Boston;  president, 
O.  B.  Shreve;  treasurer,  A.  M.  Horne;  manager,  B.  D.  Shreve  —  This 
company,  best  known  as  one  of  the  large  and  important  jewelry 
concerns  of  Boston,  is  likewise  one  of  the  extensive  dealers  in  antiques. 
Selected  articles  are  the  only  ones  handled.  Fine  furniture  of  different 
European  and  American  periods  is  the  specialty,  while,  naturally,  of 
course,  ancient  jewelry  and  art  work  in  precious  metals  are  carried. 
Ship  models  form  an  important  item  in  the  collection.  Antique  swords, 
paintings,  clocks  and  samplers  may  also  be  mentioned. 

Smith  &McCance,  2  Park  Street — Books  and  periodicals.  Specializing 
in  early  Christian  Science  literature.  Subscription  agent  for  foreign  and 
domestic  periodicals. 

D.  J.  Steele,  6  Province  Court — Painter  of  glass  panels;  restores 
antique  clock  dials  and  panels. 

Hyman  Stone,  303  Cambridge  Street — Deals  in  old  furniture  and 
makes  reproductions  to  order. 

The  C.  B.  Swift  Company,  19  and  21  Charles  Street,  Boston;  Robert 
L.  Littlehale,  president  and  manager  —  Antique  dealers,  cabinet  makers, 
interior  decorators  and  upholsterers,  who  not  only  deal  in  antiques,  but 
do  furniture  restoration  and  make  reproductions. 

S.  Tishler,  76  Charles  Street  —  Old  furniture  and  other  antique 
goods.  Andirons  and  mirrors  are  listed  as  specialties. 

Philip  Weiner,  ii  Park  Street  —  China,  porcelain,  art  metal  work, 
glass  and  some  furniture. 

Frederick  T.  Widmer,  successor  to  Henry  Guild  &  Son,  third  story, 
31  West  Street,  Boston  —  A  high-grade  jewelry  and  silverware  store, 
which  deals  also  in  antique  and  early  jewelry  and  early  silver. 


Telephone,  Hingham  476 

MAGNER  BROS. 

GREEN  STREET,  HINGHAM,  MASS. 

Expert  Re  finis  hers  &  Repairers 
of  Antiques 

Furniture  of  Ye  Olden  Days 

YOU  ARE  CORDIALLY  INVITED  TO  VISIT 

Ye  Oldc  Curiosity  Shop 

GENUINE  ANTIQUES,  OLD  GLASS,  CHINA,  SHAWLS,  Etc. 

JOHN  C.  GRAHAM 

17  LYNDE  STREET,  SALEM,  MASS. 

Special  attention  given  to  mail  orders  Drawings  submitted 
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The  Qlearing  House 

A  department  devoted  exclusively  to  small  classified  advertisements  of  those  desiring 
to  Sell,  Buy,  or  Exchange  anything  in  the  antique  field. 

Rate,  5  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion;  minimum  charge,  $1.00. 

FOT^  StAJlS 

DARK  BLUE  PLATES.  Lowestoft  china,  old  pressed  glass,  set  of  old 
brass  handles,  white  silk  embroidered  shawl,  Sheffield  teapot,  pair 
of  Sheffield  coasters,  old  pewter,  glass  paper  weights.  Address 
1 1 6,  Care  of  Antiques. 

CLOCKS 

1  LL  CLOCK.  Old  English,  brass  dial,  good  condition,  made  1717. 
j’rice,  $200.  Address  No.  102,  Care  of  Antiques. 

A  LAFAYETTE  OLD  BLUE  SUGAR  BOWL.  Excellent  piece.  Price, 
$15.  Address  No.  118,  Care  of  Antiques,  Boston. 

HLL  CLOCK.  English  make,  brass  dial,  moon  face.  Mahogany  case 
/ith  satinwood  and  ebony  inlay,  perfect  running  order.  Broken  arch 
op.  Price,  $250.  Address  No.  106,  Care  of  Antiques. 

BLUE  HISTORICAL  WASH-BOWL  AND  PITCHER.  Upper  Ferry 
Bridge  over  the  River  Schuylkill.  Perfect.  Also  set  of  decorated 
china.  Address  114,  Care  of  Antiques. 

HLL  CLOCK.  Mahogany  case,  English  movement,  perfect  condition, 
bsolutely  genuine.  Price,  $175.  Also  several  painted  pine  hall  clocks, 
o-hour  movements,  for  $35  each,  as  is.  Address  No.  124,  Care  of 
antiques,  Boston. 

A  LOT  OF  IMPORTED  ANTIQUE  BOHEMIAN  GLASS,  in  flash  and 
cut.  Best  offer  takes  the  lot.  Address  No.  119,  Care  of  Antiques, 
Boston. 

DEN  CURIOS— OLD  ARMS,  INDIAN  RELICS,  edged  weapons, 
ivory  carvings,  minerals,  fossils,  pioneer  crockery,  brass  and  pewter 
coins,  stamps,  etc.  Send  4  cents  for  illustrated  circulars.  N.  Carter, 
Elkhorn,  Wisconsin. 

HLL  CLOCKS.  Carved  English  oak,  brass  dial,  magnificent  clock, 
’rice,  $200.  Carved  English  oak,  enamel  dial,  movement  one  of  the 
nest  English  makes.  Will  guarantee  perfect  timekeeper.  Price,  $175. 
tddress  No.  123,  Care  of  Antiques,  Boston. 

OLD  PORTRAITS.  Several  old  paintings  suitable  for  hall  decoration. 
Address  No.  121;,  Care  of  Antiques,  Boston. 

COCKS.  Tall,  shelf,  wall,  grandfather;  brass  and  wood  works.  Also 
ther  antiques.  H.  L.  Thatcher,  West  Brookfield,  Mass. 

AN  OLD  UNFRAMED  OIL  PORTRAIT  OF  CAVALIER,  22x28. 
Probably  done  by  a  Master.  Just  the  thing  for  the  decorator  with 
highest  clientele.  Price,  $350.  Address  No.  120,  Care  of  Antiques, 
Boston. 

FURNITURE 

Qi  AIR.  Early  Chippendale,  cut-out  back,  maple.  In  original  condition, 
tddress  No.  107,  Care  of  Antiques. 

ANTIQUES.  An  exceptionally  large  and  fine  stock  of  early  American 
antiques;  furniture  in  pine,  cherry,  and  maple;  old  glass;  historical 
flasks;  American  pottery;  iron,  etc.  Stop  when  touring  or  advise 
wants.  Hoosic  Antique  and  Hobby  Shop,  Hoosic  Falls,  N.  Y. 

AIRS.  One  old  pair  fiddle-back,  Chippendale  style,  maple.  Address 
Ho.  108,  Care  of  Antiques. 

BLE.  Fine  old  Hepplewhite  card  table  in  the  rough  original  con¬ 
ation.  Price,  $125.  Address  No.  113,  Care  of  Antiques. 

FIREARMS.  Swords,  daggers,  battle  flags,  powder  horns,  flasks, 
medals,  savage  weapons,  Indian  curios.  Lists  free.  Stephen  K. 
Nagy,  33  South  1 8th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

YFFE  TABLE.  Exceptional  condition,  solid  mahogany  top,  solid 
aahogany  base  (round),  legs  solid  mahogany  with  mahogany  veneer, 
iirass  feet.  W.  E.  Lamere,  Ludlow,  Vermont. 

PAIR  LEEDS  SALT  GLAZE  BASKETS;  chintz  quilts;  Bennington 
ware;  two  etched  fluted  flip  glasses;  pewter  platters,  various  sizes; 
Millefiori  paper  weights.  Address  No.  117,  Care  of  Antiques,  Boston. 

.ALL  CARVED  EMPIRE  SIDEBOARD.  Original  brasses;  carved, 
ligh  four-posted  bed;  baluster-back  chairs;  maple  highboy;  unusual 
avern  tables;  Sandwich  glass;  original  hardware;  early  Massachusetts 
Antiques.  Gates  &  Gates,  24  Charlotte  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

RARE  ANTIQUES.  Furniture,  glass,  china,  pewter,  rugs,  and  bric-a- 
brac.  Dealer,  1315  Elm  Street,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

A  FEW  NICE  THINGS  in  early  American  furniture,  pine,  cherry,  and 
maple;  early  American  glass  and  historical  flasks.  Can  be  seen  by 
appointment  only  at  221  East  17th  Street,  New  York  City.  Tele¬ 
phone  Bowling  Green  3100,  extension  number  151. 

CRETAIRE.  Italian  marquetry,  olivewood  with  ivory  inlay,  serpen- 
ine  front,  about  250  years  old.  Several  secret  drawers.  Splendid  condi- 
ion.  Price,  $1500.  Address  No.  122,  Care  of  Antiques,  Boston. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PAISLEY  SHAWL,  in  excellent  condition.  Single  shawl.  Particulars 
on  request.  Address  121,  Care  of  Antiques. 

RRORS.  Two  colonial  mirrors,  one  canopy  top  with  balls.  Original 
;lass  picture.  Other  empire  style.  Address  No.  111,  Care  of  Antiques. 

GEO.  C.  FLYNT,  Monson,  Mass.,  four  miles  from  Palmer,  15  miles 
from  Springfield,  State  road  and  trolley.  Buy  and  sell  antiques  of  all 
kinds.  Sold  over  1000  chairs  past  year. 

APOT.  Beautiful  old  silver  lustre  resist  teapot,  perfect  condi- 
ion.  Also  several  pieces  old  glass.  Address  No.  1 1 2,  Care  of  Antiques. 

RARE  COLLECTION  OF  OLD  COINS,  stamps,  and  curios,  etc. 
Antiques  bought  and  sold.  Special  attention  given  to  mail  orders. 
Address  No.  127,  Care  of  Antiques,  Boston. 

D  ENGLISH  CHIPPENSALE  SILVER  TRAY,  1776.  Old  English 
ea  set,  made  in  1765.  Old  English  tea  caddy  chest,  1767.  Old  silver 
>orringer,  by  John  Dixwell.  Old  silver  spoons.  Address  No.  126,  Care 
if  Antiques,  Boston. 

PRINTS.  Fourteen  rare  copperplate  engravings  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  illustrating  student  life  and  customs  in  the  college  of  Tubingen. 
Valuable  for  educational  collection.  For  sale  for  best  offer.  Address 
No.  129,  Care  of  Antiques,  Boston. 

.MY  BUTTONS.  A  large  collection  buttons  from  the  world’s  leading 
rars,  correctly  labeled  and  neatly  arranged.  For  sale  at  the  best  offer. 
Address  No.  10^,  Care  of  Antiques. 

RRIER  AND  IVES,  eight  old  colored  prints,  unframed.  Best  offer 
akes  the  lot.  Address  1 1 5,  Care  of  Antiques. 

OLD  COINS.  Large  fall  selling  catalogue  of  coins,  free.  Catalogue 
quoting  prices  paid  for  coins,  10  cents.  William  Hessi.ein, 
ioi  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

D  CHINA.  Glass  and  pewter.  Rare  books  and  prints.  Coins.  The 
Antique  Book  Shop,  104  Pleasant  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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BOOKS 

CHINA  COLLECTING  IN  AMERICA,  by  Alice  Morse  Earle;  first 
edition,  illustrations;  New  York,  1892;  price,  $10.  OLD  ENGLISH 
CHINA,  bv  Mrs.  Willoughby  Hodgson;  London,  1913;  price,  $7.50. 
CHINA  COLLECTOR’S  POCKET  COMPANION,  by  Mrs.  Bury 
Palliser;  London,  1875;  price,  $3.5  o.  Address  No.5c>3,Care  of  Antiques. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  OLD  ENGLISH  POTTER,  by  L.  M.  Solon; 
illustrated;  1906;  price,  $1.50.  CHAFFERS  HANDBOOK  of  Marks 
&  Monograms  on  Pottery  and  Porcelain;  London,  1898;  price,  $5. 
TULIP  WARE  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Potters,  by  E.  A.  Bar¬ 
ber;  Philadelphia,  1903;  price,  $15.  Address  No.  507,  Care  of  Antiques. 


WzA^CJ'CD 

BANJO  CLOCK.  Collector  will  pay  highest  cash  prices  for  old  banjo 
clocks.  Willard,  Cummings,  or  Taber  make.  Address  No.  204,  Care 
of  Antiques. 

CLOCK— BANJO  OR  GRANDFATHER.  Made  by  David  Williams 
or  Job  Wilbour.  Address  S.  R.  Williams,  Minot,  Mass. 

CHINA.  Collector  wants  to  buy  early  /American  glass,  flip  glasses  and 
jugs,  also  old  glass  paperweights.  Address  No.  202,  Care  of  Antiques. 

CHAIR.  Collector  wants  one  fiddle-back  Queen  Anne  chair,  Spanish 
foot.  Must  be  in  good  condition  except  seat.  Wants  to  complete  set. 
Address  No.  203,  Care  of  Antiques. 

STAMPS.  Cash  paid  for  large  or  small  lots.  F.  E.  Atwood,  683  Atlantic 
Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

SHIP  MODELS.  Collector  wants  good  rigged  models.  Must  be  an¬ 
tiques  and  of  good  workmanship  and  proportions,  no  half  models  de¬ 
sired.  Broken  or  damaged  rigging  will  be  accepted.  Send  photograph, 
full  description,  and  dimensions.  Also  state  price.  Address  E.  M. 
Hubbard,  23  Acorn  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

AMERICAN  GLASS  FLASKS  AND  BOTTLES.  Desire  correspon¬ 
dence  with  other  collectors  with  view  of  exchanging  duplicates. 
Address  George  S.  McKearin,  Hoosic  Falls,  New  York. 

FLINT-LOCK  RIFLE  to  purchase,  full-length  curly  maple  stock,  octa¬ 
gon  barrel,  brass  mounted,  in  good  preservation  and  original  unaltered 
condition.  Dr.  A.  G.  Clyne,  Paragould,  Arkansas. 

RAZORS  OR  BLADES.  LTnconcaved  only.  Any  condition.  Mail  on 
approval,  priced  or  for  offer.  Henry  T.  Lummus,  Item  Building, 
Lynn,  Mass. 

AM  HUNTING  FOR  ANTIQUES  all  the  time.  Let  me  know  your 
wants.  E.  R.  Guerin,  Hopkinton,  N.  H. 

GENUINE  OLD  MORELAND  PRINTS.  Baxter  prints.  Bartzolozzi  or 
any  old  colored  prints  of  vertu.  Address  No.  807,  Care  of  Antiques, 
Boston. 

OLD  NEWSPAPERS,  ALMANACS,  EARLY  AMERICAN  DOCU¬ 
MENTS,  PAMPHLETS,  BOOKS  relating  to  American  history  pub¬ 
lished  before  i860  and  similar  material.  Charles  F.  Heartman, 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

“AMERICAN  GLASSWARE,”  by  Barber.  “Furniture  of  the  Olden 
Times,”  by  Francis  C.  Morse.  The  “Old  China  Collectors,”  complete 
volumes  or  single  numbers.  “State  Street”  Prints,  single  or  volumes. 
Address  No.  508,  Care  of  Antiques,  Boston. 

LI  I  HOGRAPHS  of  Presidents  wanted.  Colored  by  N.  Currier  or  Kel¬ 
logg.  Particularly  desire  John  Adams  and  William  Henry  Harrison. 
Address  No.  510,  Care  of  Antiques,  Boston. 

BOOKLETS.  I  desire  to  buy  single  numbers  or  complete  sets  of  old 
State  Street  Trust  Booklets.  Address  No.  51 1,  Care  of  Antiques, 
Boston. 

PLAY  BILLS  WANTED.  Old  American  play  bills  prior  to  1870.  Cartes 
de  visite,  photographs  of  actors  and  actresses,  autograph  signatures 
and  letters  of  the  Presidents,  literary,  and  other  celebrities.  Address 
Chas.  T.  Grilley,  49  Charles  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

POSITION  WANTED 

AMERICAN  YOUNG  MAN  with  several  years’  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  antiques,  for  part  or  whole  of  winter  months.  Address  806, 
Care  of  Antiques. 


PLACE  your  own 
advertisement  in 
The  (Clearing  House 
if  you  want  to  buy ,  sell 
or  exchange  anything 
in  the  antique  field . 

Send  £opy  dgow 
for  SSfext  Issue 

A  N  T  I  O  U  E  S 

68 J  2 Atlantic  -Jive.,  Boston 


IA (elv  Tools 


AMERICAN  SAMPLERS 

By  ETHEL  STANWOOD  BOLTON 
AND  EVA  JOHNSTON  COE 

HIS  book  is  the  result  of  six  years  of  intensive 
study  and  research  throughout  the  United  States. 
During  these  years  more  than  3000  samplers  have  been 
investigated  and  recorded.  Authoritative  and  interest¬ 
ing,  it  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  collectors  for  ascertaining 
types  and  dates.  Cloth-bound ,  large  octavo ,  128  illus¬ 
trations,  ij  colored.  Pricey  $10.00,  postpaid. 

FURNITURE  OF  THE 
PILGRIM  CENTURY 

By  WALLACE  NUTTING 

AN  interesting  account  of  the  furniture  of  the  Pil¬ 
grim  century  including  the  utensils  and  hardware 
ot  the  same  period  by  an  author  too  well  known  to  the 
world  as  a  connoisseur  to  require  recommendation.  It 
i  contains  1,000  reproductions  of  articles  of  furniture  and 
household  use,  most  of  which  have  never  heretofore 
been  published.  Sells  for  $15.00. 

Send  Orders  to  Book  Department 

ANTIQUES 

683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


SOME  INTERESTING  BOOKS 


Under  this  heading  Antiques  will  list,  from,  7nonth  to  month ,  the  names  of  recent  and  standard  books  dealing  with 
collecting.  In  no  one  month ,  however ,  will  the  list  constitute  a  complete  bibliography .  Listing  of  a 

book  does  not  imply  commendation ;  nor  is  omission  an  indication  of  disapproval. 

CHINA 


FURNITURE 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE.  By  F.  W.  Burgess. 
126  illus.  $3.50. 

CHATS  ON  COTTAGE  AND  FARMHOUSE 
FURNITURE.  By  Arthur  Hayden.  Linen 
chests,  dressers,  gate-leg  tables,  chests  of 
drawers,  bedsteads,  chairs,  Bible  boxes,  old 
clocks,  ironwork  and  chintzes  are  fully  de¬ 
scribed.  Illus.  $4.00. 

COLONIAL  FURNITURE  IN  AMERICA.  By 
L.  V.  Lockwood.  New  edition  in  preparation. 
Illus.  $25.00. 

CREATORS  OF  DECORATIVE  STYLES.  By 
Walter  A.  Dyer.  A  book  about  historic  styles  in 
furniture  and  decoration.  The  examples  are 
taken  from  private  and  public  collections  here 
and  in  England.  $3.00. 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE,  DECORATION, 
AND  WOODWORK,  ETC.  Illus.  £7.50. 

FRENCH  FURNITURE.  By  Andre  Saglio.  Illus. 
$4-5°- 

FRENCH  FURNITURE  UNDER  LOUIS  XV. 
AND  XVI.  By  Roger  DeFelice.  $4.50. 

;  THE  FURNITURE  OF  OUR  FOREFATHERS. 
By  Esther  Singleton.  $4.00. 

FURNITURE  COLLECTOR,  THE.  By  Edward 
W.  Gregory.  Illus.  8vo.  $2  to. 

HANDBOOK  OF  FURNITURE  STYLES.  By 
Walter  Dyer.  The  story  of  the  development  of 
the  period  furniture  styles  from  the  Italian 
Renaissance  to  the  present  day  has  here  been 
condensed  in  one  handy  volume  for  ready 
reference  and  easy  study.  Chronological  tables 
and  complete  index.  Illus.  $2.00. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  FURNITURE.  By 
Percy  Macquoid.  4  vols.,  1000  illus.  $ 100.00 . 
Parts  sold  separately.  Vols.  2,  3  and  4,  $ 25.00 . 
Part  1,  The  Age  of  Oak.  Part  2,  The  Age  of 
Walnut.  Part  3,  The  Age  of  Mahogany.  Part  4, 
The  Age  of  Satinwood. 

HISTORICAL  GUIDE  TO  FRENCH  INTE¬ 
RIORS,  FRENCH  FURNITURE,  AND 
WOODWORK.  By  T.  A.  Strange.  Illus.  $7.50. 

JACOBEAN  FURNITURE.  By  Helen  Churchill 
Candee.  Describes  and  pictures  the  oak  and 
walnut  furniture  of  the  17th  century.  Illus. 
$2.00. 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE.  By  F.  Fenn  and 
B.  Wylie.  Illus.  $4.50. 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  AND  ITS  SUR¬ 
ROUNDINGS,  1600-1860.  Illus.  $7.50. 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  OLD  ENGLISH 
FURNITURE.  By  R.  W.  Symonds.  An  outline 
of  the  history  of  English  furniture  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  great  eighteenth 
century.  A  practical  handbook  on  old  English 
furniture.  Illus.  $ 20.00 . 

FURNITURE  OF  THE  PILGRIM  CENTURY. 
By  Wallace  Nutting.  Containing  1000  repro¬ 
ductions  of  photographs  by  the  author  of  Am¬ 
erican-made  furniture  ;n  the  native  woods,  pro¬ 
duced  from  1620  to  1720.  Utensils  and  hardware 
of  the  same  period  are  included.  $15.00. 


THE  CERAMIC  ART.  By  Jennie  J.  Young.  A 
history  of  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and 
porcelain  for  the  reader  and  the  collector.  Spe¬ 
cial  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  the 
art  in  America.  Illus.  $5.00. 

CHATS  ON  ENGLISH  CHINA.  By  Arthur 
Hayden.  Gives  information  regarding  the  va¬ 
rious  makes,  their  marks,  the  factories,  the 
value  of  pieces,  etc.  It  deals  chiefly  with  English 
china.  Illus.  $4.00. 

CHATS  ON  OLD  EARTHENWARE.  By 
Arthur  Hayden.  In  addition  to  the  chapters 
on  history,  processes,  anecdotes,  etc.,  the  book 
contains  full  tables  of  over  200  manufacturers’ 
marks,  lists  of  prices,  a  bibliography,  and  in¬ 
dices.  Illus.  $4.00. 

THE  CHINA  COLLECTOR.  By  H.  C.  Lewer. 
Illus.  8vo.  $2.50. 

DUTCH  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.  By 
W.  P.  Knowles.  Illus.  $4.50. 

THE  EARTHENWARE  COLLECTOR.  By  G. 
Wooliiscroft  Rhead.  Illus.  8vo.  $2.50. 

ENGLISH  TABLE  GLASS.  By  Percy  Bate. 
Illus.  $4.50. 

FRENCH  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.  By 
H.  Frantz.  Illus.  $4.50. 

OLD  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.  By  F.  W. 
Burgess.  130  illus.  $3.50. 

OLD  PEWTER.  By  Malcolm  Bell.  Illus.  $4.50. 

PORCELAIN.  Its  Nature,  Art,  and  Manufacture. 
By  W.  Burton.  Illus.  $4.50. 

STAFFORD  POTS  AND  POTTERS.  By  G. 
Ward  Rhead.  Illus.  $6.50. 

THE  CHINA  COLLECTOR’S  POCKET  COM¬ 
PANION.  By  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser.  (A  History 
of  Lace.)  Illus.  $2.50. 

THE  GLASS  COLLECTOR.  By  Maclver  Perci- 
val.  Illus.  8vo.  $2.50. 

THE  PEWTER  COLLECTOR.  By  H.  J.  L.  J. 
Masse.  Illus.  8vo.  $2.50. 

SILVER 

CHATS  ON  OLD  SILVER.  By  Arthur  Hayden. 
A  guide  to  the  various  styles  of  old  silver  from 
Elizabeth  to  Victoria.  A  help  to  the  beginner, 
and  to  the  possessor  of  family  plate  in  identifi¬ 
cation.  Illus.  $4.00. 

CHATS  ON  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE.  By 
Arthur  Hayden.  A  handbook  on  the  plated 
ware  made  in  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  $5.00. 

SHEFFIELD  PLATE.  By  B.  Wylie.  Illus.  $4-5° 

THE  SILVER  AND  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 
COLLECTOR.  By  W.  A.  Young.  Illus.  8  vo. 
$2.50. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ANTIQUES,  GENUINE  AND  SPURIOUS.  By 
Frederick  Litchfield.  An  illustrated  History  of 


Furniture,  etc.  With  about  one  hundred  illus¬ 
trations  of  representative  specimens  of  Porce¬ 
lain,  Furniture,  Enamels  and  Bronzes.  $10.00. 

ANTIQUE  JEWELRY  AND  TRINKETS.  By 
F.  W.  Burgess.  142  illus.  $3.50. 

BY-PATHS  IN  COLLECTING.  By  Virginia 
Robie.  A  storehouse  of  information  on  little- 
explored  paths  of  collecting.  Illus.  $4.00. 

CHATS  ON  OLD  COINS.  By  Fred  W.  Burgess. 
A  handbook.  It  covers  the  coins  more  generally 
collected  and  the  best  way  to  arrange  them. 
Fully  illus.  $4.00. 

CHATS  ON  OLD  CLOCKS.  By  Arthur  Hayden. 
The  evolution  of  timepieces  from  the  lantern 
clock  to  the  “grandfather”  type,  with  a  chapter 
on  antique  watches,  lists  of  famous  makers, 
and  information  on  values.  Illus.  $4.00. 

CHATS  ON  HOUSEHOLD  CURIOS.  By  Fred 
W.  Burgess.  A  book  describing  curios  which 
have  been  passed  down  through  many  gener¬ 
ations.  Illus.  $4.00. 

CHATS  ON  OLD  PRINTS.  By  Arthur  Hayden. 
The  author  explains  the  technique  and  the 
processes  of  engraving,  and  enlarged  repro¬ 
ductions  make  his  points  clear.  Illus.  $4.00. 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PAINTERS  AND  PAINT¬ 
INGS.  By  Ralph  D.  Paine.  $20.00. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  EMBROIDERY  IN 
AMERICA.  By  Candace  Wheeler.  A  history  of 
embroidery  in  America,  written  for  the  art 
student,  the  designer,  and  the  practical  worker. 
Illus.  $5.00. 

ENGLISH  EMBROIDERY.  By  A.  F.  Kendrick. 
Illus.  $4.50. 

FIREARMS  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  By 
Charles  Winthrop  Sawyer.  Illus.  All  kinds,  from 
1600  to  1800.  $3.75. 

THE  MEDAL  COLLECTOR.  By  Stanley  C- 
Johnson.  Illus.  8vo.  $2.50. 

THE  MINIATURE  COLLECTOR.  By  Dr. 
George  C.  Williamson.  Illus.  8vo.  $2.50. 

OUR  RIFLES.  By  Charles  W.  Sawyer,  iao 
Years  of  Sporting  and  Military  Rifles  of  Am¬ 
erican  Use.  More  than  400  pages.  Nearly  500 
pictures.  Regular  edition,  $4.73. 

THE  PICKWICK  LADLE,  and  other  collectors’ 
stories.  By  W.  S.  Moody.  Illus.  $1.60. 

THE  FAN  BOOK.  By  Maclver  Percival.  A  full 
description  of  the  better-known  fans,  with 
chapters  on  those  less  well-known  to  collectors: 
Oriental  Fans,  European  Fans  of  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries,  etc.  Illus.  $6.00. 

THE  STAMP  COLLECTOR.  By  Stanley  C. 
Johnson.  Illus.  8vo.  $2.50. 

THE  TAPESTRY  BOOK.  By  Helen  Churchill 
Candee.  A  book  of  use  to  collectors  and  general 
readers.  Illus.  $6.50. 


Send  Orders  to 

Antiques,  Book  Department 

683  ATLANTIC  AVENUE,  BOSTON 
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D.  J.  STEELE 

Designer  and  CP  a  inter  of 

Cjlass  Panels  for  II  1/lard  Banjo  (flocks 
(jo  Ionia l  FHCirrors,  Etc. 

Hand-painted  Dials  tor  Antique  and  Modern  Clocks  Restored  and  Reproduced 
6  PROVINCE  COURT, BOSTON 


DAVIS  FURNITURE  SHOP 

Lyme,  (Connecticut 


To  C rj  l lectors,  ' Dealers ,  and  the  General 
Bub  lie 


DO  you  know  what  to  buy  for  the  finish  you  want?  In  the  interest  of 
better  furniture  and  artistic  homes,  the  correct  preservation  of 
antiques, the  correct  finish  for  interior  trim, I  am  offering  you  the 
finishing  material  as  used  in  my  shops.  This  represents  considerable  ex¬ 
penditure  and  experimenting.  You  are  constantly  seeing  beautiful,  ex¬ 
pensive  woodwork  ruined  by  application  of  the  wrong  stain  and  finish. 

You  may  now  have  the  benefit  of  my  experience  in  your  finishing 
problems.  I  can  make  it  easy  for  you  to  get  a  good  mahogany  or  natural 
finish  on  your  antiques,  to  finish  your  stair  rail  and  woodwork  in  a  rich, 
clear  color  and  redress  your  worn  furniture  with  a  lasting  dull  finish.  I  will 
also  supply  correct  brasses  of  old  designs  for  your  antique  pieces.  Write 
for  prices  and  finishing  instructions. 

For  personal  letter  of  special  instructions  enclose  50  cents  coin. 

STANLEY  DAVIS ,  Furniture  Specialist 


H.  GOLDBERG  &  SON 

DEALERS  IN 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE,  CHINA,  GLASS 
HOOKED  RUGS 

Fine  Furniture  Repairing 

363  Cambridge  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


YOU  visited  my  shop,  you  answered  my  ad. 

You  showed  an  interest  in  the  3Aw  Shop 
on  the  Old  Street.  I  thank  you. 

CHARLES  T.  GRILLEY 

49  Charles  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

A ntiq  lies ,  ALutogra phs  ,0/d  Paintings ,  PI  ay -bills 
Prints,  Old  Rooks 

Interesting  Items  in  Every  Nook  and  Corner 

Colonial  Antique  Oriental  Co. 

Gregory  Bartevian,  Proprietor 

Antique  Furniture,  Fine  Hooked  Rugs,  Historical  Chinas,  Pewters , 
Colored  Glasses,  Oriental  Antique  Brass  and  Coppers, 
Oriental  Choice  Rugs  and  Carpets 

151  Charles  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE  HAYMARKET  4595 


GOULDING’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

SOUTH  SUDBURY,  MASS. 

All l  the  Best  of  the  Old  dfew  Gtigland 
Alntiques  in  Stock 

y  Large  and  small  lots  of  old  U.  S.  and  for¬ 
eign  stamps  bought  for  cash.  Revenue  and 
entire  envelopes  with  stamps  especially 

wanted.  Book  collections  also  purchased.  F.  F  zAftwood 
Write  me  what  you  have  or  send  by  mail  683  Atlantic  Avenue 

registered  and  best  cash  offer  will  be  submitted.  REFERENCES:  Citizens  National  Bank,  I 

Ga  New  England  Trust  Co.,  of  Boston 

[5°] 


Old  Stamp 
PF anted 


( jhina ,  'Pictures,  Furniture,  Pqqre  Cjlass 

Boston  Antique  Exchange 

33  Charles  Street,  Boston 

Geo.  N.  McMahon,  Telephone,  Somerville  6918W 


C.  L.  COONEY 


379  Boylston  Street 

Boston 

BROADHEARTH 

The  Iron  Works  House ,  Built  16) j6 
137  Central  Street,  Saugus  Center,  Mass. 

Open  to  the  Public,  April  1  to  November  30,  by  Appointment 
No  Admission  Fee,  Nothing  for  Sale 
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c. Bezels 
(fry  stats 


Si  de¬ 
li  r  asses 


No.  86 5 

A.  L.  FIRMIN 

34-36  PORTLAND  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


COLLECTIONS  OF  ANTIQUES 

and  All  Kinds  of  Household  Furnishings 

Solicited  for  sale  at  auction  or  to  buy  for  cash.  Intellegent  personal  attention  given 
to  sale  of  collections  of  antiques.  Appraisals  made  for  tax  or  insurance  purposes. 

WILLIAM  K.  MacKAY  COMPANY 

Auctioneers  and  Appraisers 
ii  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone ,  Haymarket  48 


For 

Hooked  Rugs 

and  Their 
Iff  pair 

Consult 

R.  W.  Burnham 

Ipswich 
Mass. 


Antique  N  Modern  Firearms,  Kentucky  Rifles 
Sandwich  Candlesticks  &  Salt  Cellars 
Historical  Cup-Plates  &  Flasks 
Windsor  &  Early  American  Furniture, Lowestoft  China 

The  Sun  Dial  Shop 

STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER 
873  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Make  It  Tart  of  Tour  Equipment 


I 


F  you  arc  a  collector,  you  are  one  of  100,000  in  the  United  States 
who, until  now,  have  been  without  rallying  ground, without  represen¬ 
tation,  without  centralized  service  for  exchange  of  news  and  views. 
YOU  have  lacked  a  major  requisite  for  success  and  satisfaction  in  a  fas¬ 
cinating  pursuit. 

Today  xYntiques  supplies  this  lack.  Subscribe  for  it;  tell  your  friends 

about  it;  let  it  serve  your 

Tear  Off  and -Mai  l  to  Antiques,  68k J  Atlantic  Ave. 
c Boston ,  c Massachusetts 


Cjentlemen : 

Snclosed  please  find  $f.OO  for  one  years  subscription  to 
Antiques,  beginning  with  the 
Ufiame 


number. 


INfumber  and  Street 
Host  Office 


interests  and  theirs. 

c Make  Antiques  part  of  your 
equipment  as  a  colledlor.  The 
coupon  Toil l  help  you. 
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Simon  Willard  Timepiece 
Courtesy  Mr.  Walter  H.  Durfee,  Providence 


Gilded  front  and  bracket;  hand  carved  wooden 
eagle,  gilded  (restored);  arrow  hands;  glass  panels 
(restored).  The  pictorial  panels  are  rare  in  Simon 
Willard  clocks  and  were  probably  little  used  ex¬ 
cept  on  special  order.  The  maker’s  preference  was 
for  conventional  designs. 
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Cobwebs  &  Dust 

Bits  of  Salvage  from  the  Editor*  s  Afttic 


The  Qover  Illustration 

ORIGINALLY  purchased  by  Frank  Millet, 
the  artist,  the  curtains  illustrated  were,  for 
some  years,  laid  away  in  the  attic  of  his 
home  in  Worcester.  The  pair  shown  are  one  of  a  set 
of  three;  each  curtain  five  feet,  ten  inches  long,  by 
three  feet,  six  inches  wide.  The  valance  has  a  drop  of 
about  twelve  inches.  Anne  Butt,  who  probably 
wrought  these  in  1720,  left  her  name  in  the  centre  of 
each  valance.  The  embroidering,  crewel  work,  is  done 
on  a  material  very  like  canton  flannel  in  appearance, 
though  in  reality  a  union  cloth  of  linen  and  cotton. 

As  for  the  word  “crewel,”  a  note  as  to  its  origin 
may  be  illuminating.  It  comes  from  the  German  word 
“Knaul,”  meaning  a  ball  of  wool,  and  in  due  time  was 
applied  to  all  wool  embroideries,  which  were  so  dex¬ 
terously  used  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies  and  maintained  popularity  into  the  eighteenth. 

The  pattern  on  these  curtains  traces  back  to  the 
oldest  informal  type  of  design,  that  of  the  “tree  of 
life,”  or  “river  of  life,”  which  occurs  throughout  all 
the  East;  it  is  found  on  early  Hindu  and  Persian  cot¬ 
tons,  and  on  numberless  oriental  rugs.  Yet  unmis¬ 
takable  as  the  oriental  origin,  equally  unmistakable 
is  the  evidence  of  friendly  observation  of  homely 
English  things.  Anyone  today  who  can  match  the 
prowess  of  Anne  Butt  in  embroidery  may  feel  justi¬ 
fied  in  signrng  her  handiwork  in  letters  quite  as  large. 

“ Qard  of  Thanks  ’ 

Up  in  the  north  country,  in  whose  brief  and  infre¬ 
quent  seasons  of  summer  ease  the  gentle  art  of  letter 
writing  seldom  attains  full  flowering,  the  rural  folk 
have  discovered  a  simple  but  effective  means  of  satis¬ 
fying  certain  social  obligations.  When  a  household 
experiences  a  birthday,  a  funeral,  a  wedding  or  other 


domestically  upheaving  event  that  induces  mani¬ 
festations  of  neighborliness — from  plain  words  of 
sympathy  to  donations  of  pie — the  gratitude  of  the 
moment  is  not  often  reaffirmed  by  mellifluous  billet. 
Instead  there  duly  appears  in  the  About  Town 
column  of  the  local  news  sheet  a  “Card  of  Thanks,” 
which  bears  inclusive  message  of  appreciation  to 
“all  who  so  kindly  gave  us  help  and  sympathy,  also 
for  the  many  beautiful  flowers.” 

Antiques  begs  to  borrow  a  leaf  from  this  north 
country  book  of  etiquette.  So  many  who  yesterday 
were  strangers  have  today  become  such  generous 
friends;  so  many  have  gracefully  expressed  such 
bountiful  hopes  for  the  fledgling  magazine  and  forth¬ 
with  have  become  voluntary  missionaries,  laboring 
that  the  substance  of  those  hopes  might  be  achieved; 
so  many  brethren  of  the  craft,  among  editors  and 
publishers,  have  freely  printed  words  of  approval  and 
confidence, — that  individual  acknowledgment  has 
not  always  been  possible.  Please,  then,  you  who  have 
written  and  said  kind  things,  and  you  who  welcome 
this  second  number  with  a  cordiality  born  of  pleasant 
encounter  with  the  first,  — please,  all  of  you,  accept 
the  thanks  of  Antiques.  Though  inclusive,  they  are 
profoundly  sincere. 

And  they  embrace  likewise  the  one  dissenter,  from 
Maryland,  who  somewhat  grudgingly  trusted  that 
future  numbers  would  be  more  interesting  than  the 
initial  publication.  In  this  trust  Antiques  most  fer¬ 
vently  joins;  projecting  it,  indeed,  progressively  to 
include  numberless  numbers  to  come. 

Safety  First 

The  contents  of  a  periodical  which  from  time  to 
time  crosses  the  editorial  desk  consist  largely  of 
field  reports  and  discussions  from  outlying  corre¬ 
spondents.  In  the  printing,  each  such  report  is  pre- 
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ceded  by  an  italic  precautionary  note  to  the  effect 
that  the  opinions  expressed,  while  doubtless  those  of 
the  correspondent,  are  not  necessarily  shared  by  the 
editor.  Thus  is  the  editorial  calm  safeguarded  against 
irruption.  “Shoot  if  you  must,  but  seek  the  author 
and  spare  the  sanctum”:  the  implication  is  plain 
beyond  possible  misunderstanding. 

The  procedure  observed  has  so  much  to  commend 
it  that  Antiques  here  and  herewith  adopts  it  in  toto 
—  and  with  certain  important  extensions.  Readers 
ol  this  magazine  are,  therefore,  advised  not  only 
against  assuming  that  the  opinions  of  contributors 
are  those,  likewise,  of  the  editor,  but  against  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  editor  has  any  fixed  opinions  whatso¬ 
ever.  That  such  opinions  as  are  aired  in  this  column 
are  liable  to  shift,  even  between  writing  and  proof¬ 
reading,  the  printer’s  bill  for  “author’s  corrections” 
too  eloquently  attests. 

For  this,  the  manner  of  their  habilitating  for 
presentation  is,  in  part,  answerable.  This  is,  for  one 
thing,  done  old-fashioned-wise  with  a  pen;  and 
much  of  the  color  of  opinion,  in  such  case,  depends 
upon  nice  adjustment  in  the  mutual  flow  of  soul  and 
writing  fluid.  Furthermore,  the  doing  is  accomplished 
more  or  less  between  whiles,  according  to  the  propi¬ 
tiousness  of  place,  and  time  of  day,  and  the  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  paper  offering  a  sensitively  responsive 
surface.  What  variations  in  temper,  and  hence  in 
viewpoint,  may  be  wrought  by  the  total  depravity 
that  lurks  in  these  circumstances,  and  may  unwarn- 
ingly  emerge,  only  those  who  have  suffered  the 
emergence  can  understand.  Indeed,  of  opinion  in 
general  only  that  may  command  full  reliance  and 
respect  which,  in  the  passionless  hour  of  nine  in  the 
morning,  is  decorously  confided  to  the  frozen  ear  of  a 
dictaphone. 

Yet  that  is  not  all  of  the  matter.  Antiques  wishes 
its  contributors — some  of  them — to  be  learned:- -to 
plumb,  if  need  be,  the  depths  of  authoritative  pro- 
fundity.  The  Editor’s  Attic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
place  of  recreational  rummagingwhere, for  a  moment, 
the  vainest  bauble  may  acquire  merit;  and  where, 
upon  occasion,  if  nothing  better  be  doing,  a  mild 
satisfaction  may  be  experienced  merely  in  listening 
to  the  empty  resonance  of  rain  upon  the  roof. 

IV here  Cjlass  Vouches  Cjlass 

The  bringing  together  of  two  articles,  that  by  Mr. 
Dyer  and  that  by  Miss  Carrick,  both  writing  of 
Sandwich  glass,  is  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  pre¬ 
senting,  where  possible,  more  than  one  point  of  view 
on  a  single  topic.  So  doing  involves  some  inevitable 
overlapping  of  material;  it  may  involve  discrepan¬ 
cies  of  statement.  In  either  case  the  benefit  more  than 
counterbalances  the  boredom. 


The  two  articles  here  printed  by  no  means  exhaust 
the  subject  of  Sandwich  glass.  As  for  cup-plates, 
there  is  much  more  to  be  said  concerning  them.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  heart-bordered  plate  should  have  been 
classed  as  historical;  but  it  may  equally  well  be  listed 
in  the  order  of  symbolic  designs.  “Flearts,”  “anchor,” 
“greyhound,”  “before  and  after  marriage,” — these 
are  fairly  familiar  subjects,  and  the  plates  bearing 
them  will  shortly  be  illustrated.  Readers  who  are  in 
possession  of  other  types  are  requested  to  help  in 
making  the  list  complete. 

A  r-Wodem  Application 

The  Peterkin  family’s  cherished  Japanese  vase, 
which  had  served  with  faithfulness  and  beauty  as 
pedestal  for  a  library  lamp,  had  fallen  victim  to  the 
New  England  mania  for  cleanliness.  Just  as  the  zeal¬ 
ous  housewife  of  older  days  scrubbed  the  design  from 
the  dial  of  the  family’s  Simon  Willard  clock,  so,  now, 
an  infuriated  housemaid  had  attacked  the  library 
table  with  a  duster.  Upon  eventual  restoration  of 
order,  only  the  shade  of  the  lamp  remained.  The  vase 
had  vanished  via  the  ash-can. 

And  between  the  buying  and  the  breaking  of  that 
vase  prices  had  soared  into  the  empyrean  beyond 
pursuing  flight  of  leaden  pocketbooks. 

It  seemed  clear  to  the  Peterkins  that  they  were 
doomed  to  sit  indefinitely  in  darkness.  And  this  they 
might  have  done  had  not  the  Lady  from  Philadelphia 
providentially  turned  up,  armed  with  a  venerable 
Hartford  pickle  jar,  which,  in  response  to  Mr.  Dyer’s 
inspiration,  she  had  purchased  not  far  from  the  Con¬ 
necticut  capital. 

After  three-quarters  of  a  century’s  contact  with 
spiced  vinegar  and  crisp  cucumbers,  some  of  the  old 
gray  glaze  of  the  jar  had  begun  to  mellow  into  tones 
of  golden  red.  Cellar  damp  had  laid  upon  it  a  mottled 
patina  like  the  bloom  of  that  perfect  ripeness  which 
verges  on  decay. 

“Here  is  your  new  lamp  base,”  said  the  Lady  from 
Philadelphia  to  the  Peterkins. 

“But  it’s  only  an  old  pickle  jar,”  wailed  the  family 
in  chorus,  Solomon  John  leading. 

“Not  at  all,”  she  replied,  “used  as  I  advise,  it  will 
both  give  you  light  and  preserve  an  atmosphere  of 
culture  in  your  home.” 

And  she  was  right.  The  electric  fixture  perfectly  fits 
the  mouth  of  the  jar,  the  black  bamboo-framed  shade 
harmonizes  with  its  color  and  with  its  severe  New 
England  proportions.  The  Peterkins  are  not  merely 
pleased;  they  have  decided  that,  in  future,  they  will 
manufacture  their  pickles  at  home  in  a  crock,  instead 
of  buying  them  at  the  store  in  bottles.  One  can  never 
tell  when  another  accident  may  occur;  and  the  Lady 
from  Philadelphia  may  not  always  be  at  hand. 
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The  Pressed  Glassware  of  Old  Sandwich 

By  Walter  A.  Dyer 


OW  that  the  passion  for  cut  glass,  both  old  and  new, 
has  spent  itself, collectors  have  begun  to  appreciate 
the  beauty  and  quaintness  of  the  pressed  glassware 
:hat  was  made  in  this  country  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  For  some  time  collectors  have  been 
interested  in  the  glass  his¬ 
torical  cup-plates  of  that 
period,  which  are  still  tre¬ 
mendously  in  demand. 

Their  interest  has  now  ex¬ 
tended  to  various  other 
utensils  and  objects  made 
in  pressed  glass,  in  whose 
better  designs  unexpected 
beauties  have  been  dis¬ 
covered.  A  dealer  in  an¬ 
tiques  recently  told  me 
that,  while  he  continued 
to  specialize  in  Water¬ 
ford,  Bristol,  and  Stiegel 
glass,  the  majority  of  his 
customers  were  looking 
for  pressed  glass,  particu¬ 
larly  Sandwich  glass. 

The  designs  on  pressed 
glassware  are  often  simple, 
sometimes  intricate.  The 
sharp  brilliance  of  cut- 
glass  pattern  is  lacking, 
but  in  its  place  one  finds  a 
softness  of  outline  that  is, 
in  many  ways,  more  satis¬ 
fying,  while  the  quality  of 
thematerialitself  is, in  the 
older  pieces,  a  constant  delight.  Pressed  glass  is  so  called 
because  the  molten  glass  was  pressed  into  the  mould  in¬ 
stead  of  being  blown  into  it.  Pressing  was  the  less  expensive 
process  of  the  two,  with  less  spoilage;  and  pressed  glass,  in 
its  day,  was  cheap  and  plentiful.  For  that  very  reason,  per¬ 
haps,  it  was  lightly  regarded  and  carelessly  handled,  which 
circumstances  account  for  its  relative  scarcity  today.  While 
the  simpler  pieces  are  plain  and  of  comparatively  little 
value,  the  collector  may  always  hope  to  encounter  examples 
that  show  genuine  beauty  of  form  and  decoration.  Such 
pieces  are  the  object  of  the  modern  collector’s  quest. 

Until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  nothing  but 
blown  glass  was  produced  in  this  country.  About  1795  cut 
glass  was  attempted  in  Pittsburgh.  It  was  not  until  about 
1827  that  the  earliest  experiments  in  pressed  glass  were 
conducted  at  Sandwich,  Mass.  In  1850  (the  machinery  and 
moulds  for  the  process  having  been  much  improved)  three- 
fourths  of  the  product  of  American  glassworks  was  pressed 
glass.  By  that  late  date  Pittsburgh  led  in  this  field;  but  in 
earlier  days  Sandwich  held  the  supremacy.  For  that  reason 

*Van  Rensselaer,  Early  American  Bottles  and  Flasks,  says,  Salem,  1639;  but 
Quincy  produced  on  a  commercial  scale. 


Cake  Plate  Miss  Carrick 

Dates  from  about  1840.  Compare  effectiveness  of  the  pattern  with  similar  one 
used  on  the  compote  dish  shown  on  the  next  page. 


Sandwich  glassware  holds  first  place  in  the  affections  of 
collectors  of  American  pressed  glass. 

Until  recently  no  one  had  taken  the  trouble  to  look  into 
the  sources  of  Sandwich  glass.  The  name  had  a  traditional 
sound  and  dealers  liked  to  use  it.  It  was  known  that  the  glass¬ 
ware  in  many  old  homes 
had  come  from  Sandwich 
and  that  interesting  pieces 
had  been  secured  by  vis¬ 
itors  to  Cape  Cod.  But 
your  genuine  collector  is 
never  satisfied  until  he 
knows  all  about  the  thing 
he  is  collecting;  hence  the 
demand  for  some  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  old 
glassworks  at  Sandwich 
and  their  earlier  product. 

The  first  New  England 
glassware  was  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Quincy,  Mass.* 
Other  factories  followed 
in  Boston,  in  Cambridge, 
and  one  or  two  New 
Hampshire  towns.  The 
glassworks  at  Sandwich 
was  in  existence  from 
1825  to  1888,  though,  of 
course,  its  later  output 
has  no  interest  for  the  col¬ 
lector  of  antiques.  It  was 
founded  by  Dem- 
ing  Jarves,  who  chose  this 
location  not  only  because 
of  the  flint  sand  near  at  hand,  but  because  of  the  pine 
woods  handy  for  his  firing. 

In  the  New  York  Public  Library  I  discovered  recently  a 
book  written  by  Jarves  himself — Reminiscences  of  Glass 
Making.  It  is  a  quaint  old  volume,  published  in  1854.  In 
its  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pages  the  author  covers  the 
entire  subject  of  the  history  and  methods  of  making  glass. 

Something  of  characteristic  American  pride  in  swift 
accomplishment  may  be  discovered  between  the  lines  of 
the  story  of  the  founding  of  this  factory.  Three  months 
from  first  breaking  ground  workmen  had  been  installed 
in  dwellings  built  for  their  accommodation.  The  factory 
was  built  and  glass  was  being  blown.  Says  Jarves  in  his 
book:  “In  the  following  year  it  was  purchased  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  a  company  formed  and  incorporated  under  the 
title  of  Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass  Company.  Like  their 
predecessors,  they  commenced  in  a  small  way,  beginning 
with  an  eight-pot  furnace,  each  holding  eight  hundred 
pounds.  The  weekly  melts  at  that  period  did  not  exceed 
seven  thousand  pounds,  and  yearly  product  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars,  giving  employment  to  from  sixty  to 
seventy  hands.  From  time  to  time,  as  their  business 
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warranted,  they  in¬ 
creased  their  capital 
until  it  reached  the 
present  sum  of  four 
hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  Their 
weekly  melts  have  in¬ 
creased  from  seven 
thousand  pounds  to 
much  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds; 
their  hands  employed 
from  seventy  to  over 
five  hundred;  their  one 
furnace  of  eight  pots 
to  four  furnaces  of  ten 
pots;  and  yearly  prod¬ 
uct  from  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  to 
six  hundred  thousand 
dollars.” 

Naturally,  with 
these  increased  facili¬ 
ties,  the  later  product 
was  more  generally 
dispersed,  and  hence 
is  less  rare  and  valu¬ 
able  today  to  the  col¬ 
lector.  It  is,  however, 
not  easy  to  determine 
the  age  of  a  piece  of 
Sandwich  glassware. 
Jarves  had  come 
from  Boston,  but  at  first  most  of  the  invested  capital  was 
local.  As  a  rule  the  workmen  received  $2  a  day,  which  was 
high  wages  in  those  times.  Jarves  soon  found  that  he 
needed  more  capital  to  purchase  timber  lands;  hence  the 
new  company  was  formed  with  the  help  of  Boston  men. 

As  the  glassworks  prospered  and  grew  it  brought  great 
prosperity  to  Sandwich.  The  company  built  workmen’s 
homes  and  opened  stores.  From  1825  to  1858  the  factory 
output  was  transported  to  Boston  entirely  by  water.  For 
this  work,  the  company  owned  and  operated  the  sloop, 
Polly ,  which  was  able,  at  high  tide,  to  come  up  the  creek 
almost  to  the  doors  of  the  factory.  In  1858,  what  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  railroad  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States 
was  built  to  carry  the  barrels  of  finished  glassware  to  the 
wharf. 

The  later  history  of  the  Sandwich  works,  while  interest¬ 
ing,  is  of  minor  concern  to  the  antiquarian.  In  1858,  after 
a  quarrel  among  the  directors,  Deming  Jarves  left  the  com¬ 
pany  and  formed  the  Cape  Cod  Glass  Works,  to  compete 
with  the  factory  which  he  had  started.  But  the  new  enter¬ 
prise  was  never  a  great  factor  in  the  glass  industry  and 
continued  only  a  short  time  after  Jarves’s  death  in  1869. 
In  the  older  works  prosperity  continued  until  the  late  ’80  s, 
when  the  labor  troubles  began  the  destruction  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  factory  was  closed  on  January  1,  1888,  and  was 
abandoned. 


Vase  Miss  Carrick 

About  10  inches  high.  Jeweled  acanthus 
scrolls.  Not  very  infrequent.  Compare 
scrolls  with  those  on  ‘‘Washington 
George”  plate. 


*A  favorite  decorative  dev’ce  of  the  Empire  period.  Compare  the  French 
Empire  clock  in  Antiques  for  January,  1922,  p.  36. 


Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  an  industry  that,  during; 
its  first  thirty  years,  turned  out  the  unique  product  that  is 
now  sending  collectors  on  a  quest  through  garrets  and 
antique  shops.  The  general  interest  in  pressed  glassware  is 
focussed  on  Sandwich,  partly  because  of  the  quaintness 
and  beauty  ot  the  designs  produced  there,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  Sandwich  factory  was  the  first  to  make  pressed 
glass  and  remained  foremost  in  this  line  for  many  years. 

The  old  plant  now  lies  in  ruins,  but  its  bulbous  chimneys 
still  stand.  You  can  see  them  if  you  visit  that  picturesque 
Cape  Cod  town.  And  it  is  worth  the  visit  for  other  reasons. 
Daniel  Webster  loved  Sandwich.  Fie  used  to  go  gunning  on 
its  salt  marshes  and  fishing  in  its  brooks.  It  is  said  that 
Webster’s  big  glass  punchbowl  was  made  for  him  at  the 
Sandwich  works.  Much  of  the  charm  of  those  days  remains, 
though  neither  brooks  nor  punchbowls  flow  as  freely  as 
of  yore. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  pressed  glass  was  simple. 
The  melting  pots  were  made  at  the  works,  the  clay  being 
trodden  by  bare  feet  in  prehistoric  fashion.  The  largest 
was  designed  to  hold  two  tons  of  molten  glass.  This,  when 
ready,  was  poured  into  the  moulds  and  pressed  with  a 
metal  plunger.  The  moulds,  after  long  use,  lost  some  of 
their  sharpness  of  outline,  which  accounts  for  the  difference 
in  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  extant  objects.  A  boy  and 
man,  it  is  recorded,  could  turn  out  1600  cup-plates  in  a 
single  day,  and  they  were  sold  for  30  to  35  cents  a  dozen, 
wholesale. 

Types  and  designs  of  glass  became  increasingly  varied 
as  time  went  on.  In  the  pressed  glass  of  the  early  period 
there  were,  besides  the  cup-plates,  larger  plates  and  dishes, 
often  decorated  with  intricate  and  beautiful  designs; 
bottles,  cream  pitchers,  sugar  bowls,  lamps,  salt  cellars, 
candlesticks,  vases,  drinking  glasses  of  many  sorts,  com¬ 
potes,  cologne  bottles,  doorknobs,  furniture  and  curtain 
knobs,  and  many  other  things.  The  candlesticks  are  much 
in  demand  among  collectors,  and  include  round  and  hex¬ 
agonal  patterns,  as  well  as  supports  in  the  form  of  dolphins.* 

These  objects  were  made  largely  in  extremely  clear, 
transparent  glass,  but  the  factory  also  turned  out  colored 
glass — opal,  ruby,  blue,  canary,  black,  clouded  amber,  and 
a  peculiar  greenish  yellow.  The  material  was  a  good  quality 


CoMPOTE  Dish  Metropolitan  Museum 

Some  of  the  Sandwich  pieces  are  of  opaque  white  glass,  closely  resem¬ 
bling  porcelain  in  appearance.  The  application  of  a  pattern  originally 
devised  to  enhance  the  brilliance  of  clear  crystal  exemplifies  the  frequent 
human  tendency  to  use  design  without  much  regard  to  its  suitability. 
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Two  Characteristic  Lamps  of  Sandwich  Glass  Messrs.  Mills  and  Steele 
The  first  is  an  interesting  combination  of  pressed,  painted,  and  cut  glass.  On  a  ground- 
glass  band  above  the  base  appears  a  floral  pattern  of  fleur-de-lis  and  green  leaves,  nat- 
uralistically  treated.  Upper  part  of  oil  chamber  is  well  cut  in  pleasing  design.  The 
second  is  pressed  glass  throughout.  Both  are  fitted  with  holders  for  sperm -oil  burning. 


Two  Salt  Cellars  and  a  Plate  Mr-  Steele 

The  star  design  which  decorates  the  border  of  this  eight-inch  plate  is  brilliant  in  effect.  Leaves  are  in  clear  glass. 

The  salt  cellars  are  interesting  examples  of  American  Empire  heavy  design.  Daintier  types  are  later,  and  should  be  viewed  with 


some  reserve. 


Photographs  by  Charles  Darling 
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of  flint  glass,  very  hard.  Much  lead  was  used  in  its  compo¬ 
sition,  so  that,  when  struck,  the  glass  gives  a  clear  ring. 

It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  a  piece  of  Sandwich  glass¬ 
ware  from  other  pressed  glass  except  by  knowing  some¬ 
thing  of  the  history  and  source  of  the  piece  in  question. 
Some  dealers  are  perhaps  a  bit  too  ready  to  advertise  all 
pressed  glass  as  Sandwich  glass.  Many  of  the  historic  cup- 
plates,  now  so  much  in  demand,  were  made  at  Sandwich, 
but  not  all  of  them.  Some  of  the  Sandwich  patterns  were 
undoubtedly  copied  elsewhere,  and  I  doubt  that  anyone 
has  attempted  to  compile  a  list  of  the  Sandwich  patterns. 
Most  of  the  finer  dolphin  candlesticks  are  probably  of 
Sandwich  origin,  but  there  is  no  way  that  I  know  of  to 
identify  the  commoner  dishes.  Sharpness  of  figures,  it 
should  be  remembered,  is  due  to  the  condition  of  the 
mould  and  not  necessarily  to  a  less  venerable  age. 

Exquisiteness  of  design  is  seldom,  in  so  far  as  may  be 
ascertained,  a  characteristic  of  Sandwich  glass.  If  the 
lamps  attributed  to  the  Sandwich  works  are,  in  fact,  from 
that  source,  they  exhibit  the  greatest  attractiveness  of 
form  and  pattern  and  skilfulness  of  workmanship.  Those 
which  combine  cutting  with  moulded  work — of  which,  by 
the  way,  two  unusually  fine  examples  have  recently  come 
into  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute  —  and  those  which 
have  received  the  additional  embellishment  of  color  are 
well  worth  acquiring.  Some  of  the  opalescent  glass,  too, 
which  verges  upon  an  extraordinarily  fine  blue  in  some  of 
its  passages,  is  worth  more  than  cursory  notice. 

If  the  Elenry  Clay  cup-plates  ai-e  to  be  taken  as  typical, 
the  Sandwich  portrait  artist  must  be  classed  among  the 
primitives.  He  may  have  perpetrated  the  Harrison  effigy, 
and  he  undoubtedly  cut  the  nondescript  head  in  the  six- 
inch  Washington  plate.  His  lettering  is  only  slightly  su¬ 
perior  to  his  portraiture.  The  management  which  would 
accept  and  issue  these  designs  could  never  have  produced 
the  fine  Ringold  head,  or  the  octagonal  Washington.  The 
latter,  indeed,  so  far  surpasses  any  other  American  glass 
portrait  medallion  of  its  time  as  to  place  it  in  a  category 
apart. 

But  thisj  is  not  in  derogation  of  Sandwich  glass.  What¬ 
ever  it  lacks  in  the  way  of  refinement,  it  usually  makes  up 
for  in  a  vigor  that  often  verges  on  handsomeness. 

Genuine  Sandwich  glass — that  is,  Sandwich  glass  that 
can  be  surely  identified  as  such — is  rare  enough  to  give 
zest  to  the  search  for  it.  There  is  not  a  little  of  it  among 
the  old  homes  on  Cape  Cod,  but  it  is  not  for  sale.  The 
antique  shops  in  Provincetown  and  elsewhere  have  as 
much  trouble  as  anybody  to  get  it.  There  is  a  good  display 
of  it  in  the  Historical  Room  at  Sandwich.  Very  few  pieces 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  large  museums  in  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia. 


Drawer  Pulls  of  Pressed  Glass 


Candlesticks  Miss  Carrick 

Dolphin  candlesticks  occur  in  clear  glass,  amber, 
and  opalescent  glass,  some  of  the  latter  verging 
strongly  to  blue.  They  are  among  the  examples  of 
Sandwich  glass  most  eagerly  sought. 

There  are  some  private  collectors,  however,  who,  by 
dint  of  patient  effort,  have  brought  together  considerable 
groups  of  interesting  specimens.  Needless  to  say,  the 
humble  plate,  saucer,  and  dish  that  were  squeezed  in  and 
out  ot  moulds  to  sell  for  cents  per  dozen  are  no  longer 
to  be  acquired  on  that  basis.  Yet  prices  are  not  beyond 
reach  of  the  average  person  who  tempers  enthusiasm  with 
judgment.  That  fact  may  help  to  account  for  the  far-flung 
line  of  Sandwich  glass  enthusiasts.  When  they  have  gar¬ 
nered  the  entire  visible  supply  Deming  Jarves  may  come  to 
rank  with  Baron  Stiegel  in  the  annals  of  American  art- 
crafts. 


Portrait  Plate  Mrs.  Hoyt 

May  well  be  called  "Washington  George.” 
This  plate,  6  inches  in  diameter,  calls  for 
comparison  with  the  portrait  cup-plates. 
The  jewelled  acanthus  scroll  links  this  plate 
with  the  Sandwich  vase;  the  crude  portrait 
with  the  Henry  Clay  series.  That  these  are 
all  Sandwich  glass  seems  reasonably  certain. 
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Historical  Glass  Cup-Plates 

By  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick 


Editor’s  Note  —  The  following  discussion  is  based  upon  Miss  Garrick’s  own 
remarkably  comprehensive  collection  of  cup-plates.  Additional  material  has, 
however,  been  derived  through  the  generous  co-operation  of  Mr.  John  Over- 
holtzer,  of  Norristown,  Pa.,  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hoyt,  of  Stamford,  Conn.  Most  of 
the  plates  mentioned  are  common  to  the  collections  of  all  three.  Notable  ex¬ 
ceptions  are  the  scalloped  Fort  Pitt  Eagle,  belonging  to  Miss  Carrick;  the 


acorn-bordered  Log  Cabin;  the  shell-bordered  Bee  Hive;  the  crude  Sun-burst 
Eagle  and  the  smooth-edged  Fort  Pitt  Eagle,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Hoyt;  the 
pseudo  Henry  Clay,  belonging  to  Mr.  Overholtzer.  Illustrations  are  from  all 
three  collections,  but,  in  the  main,  from  a  superior  series  of  photographs 
loaned  by  Mrs.  Hoyt.] 


Our  Forbears,  whom  they  call  polite. 
And  used  to  good  society  quite. 

Would  without  straining  any  rule 
In  saucer  pour  their  tea  to  cool. 

Quaffing  from  which  {as  they  would  fain 
The  tablecloth  protect  from  stain). 


CUP-PLATES 

They  placed  their  cups  which  might  be  wet 
In  '‘cup-plates”  for  the  purpose  set. 

Some  of  the  small  glass  plates  portray 
The  visage  mild  of  Henry  Clay, 

On  others,  through  the  workman  s  craft , 
Stands  Bunker  Hill’s  Memorial  shaft. 


PRESSED  GLASS  was  first  made  in  the  United  States 
by  Deming  Jarves,  a  Boston  merchant,  in  1825;  and 
Sandwich,  Massachusetts,  a  quaint  and  still  charm¬ 
ing  little  town  on  Cape  Cod,  was  selected  as  the  place 
where  the  works  were  to  be  built.  To  quote  from  Deming 
Jarves’s  Reminiscences  of  Glass  Making,  a  slender  volume, 
which  modestly  tells  you  all  too  little  of  his  own  successful 
venture,  “Ground  was  broke  in  April,  1825,  dwellings  for 
the  workmen  built  and  manufactory  completed;  and  on  the 
4th  day  of  July,  three  months  from  first  breaking  ground, 
commenced  blowing  glass.”  Equally  important,  and  to  my 
knowledge  never  before  quoted,  is  the  first  advertisement 
of  the  glassworks  published  in  the  Columbian  Centinel, 
November  9,  1825. 

FLINT  GLASS 

The  subscriber  informs  his  friends  and  the  public  that  his 
Flint  Glass  Manufactory  in  Sandwich  is  now  in  full  operation, 
and  is  ready  to  receive  and  execute  orders  for  any  article  in 
that  line — particularly  Apothecaries,  Chemical  and  Table 
Wares.  Also,  Chandeliers  for  Churches  and  Halls,  Vase  and 
Mantel  Lamps,  Lamp  Glasses,  and  all  other  articles  usually 
made  in  similar  establishments,  and  on  as  favorable  terms. 

Orders  directed  to  Sandwich,  Mass.,  will  receive  prompt 
attention.  Deming  Jarves. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  old  pattern-books  of  the  factory  are 
not  to  be  found;  so  many  disputed  points  might  be  proved 
by  them.  I  have  heard  them  discussed  at  Sandwich,  and 
have  talked  with  several  of  the  people  who  remember  to 
have  seen  them  in  their  childhood,  but  no  search,  so  far, 
has  revealed  them.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Sand¬ 
wich  glassworks  were  started  in  imitation  of  and  competi¬ 
tion  with  those  already  established  in  England,  where 
pressed  glass  had  been  made  for  some  years.  Deming 
Jarves  imported  English  workmen  experienced  in  this 
trade,  probably  as  foremen  and  expert  glass-blowers  only, 
since,  in  1832,  of  the  two  hundred  men  and  boys  employed 
at  the  factories,  two-thirds  were  American. 

I  was  so  fortunate  on  a  visit  to  Sandwich  as  to  meet  the 
son  of  one  of  these  Englishmen,  old  Mr.  Lloyd,  who,  as  a 
lad,  had  worked  pressing  cup-plates  after  school  hours. 
That  was  in  the  early  forties,  and  he  told  me  that  the  price 
was  then  about  thirty-five  cents  a  dozen,  and  that  a  man 


Advancing  taste  set  up  a  wail. 

That  such  a  fashion  should  prevail. 

The  plates  were  thrown  aside  forlorn, 

Treated  with  carelessness  and  scorn. 

Thus  added  value  do  they  gain. 

As  coveted,  but  few  remain. 

Mary  Saltonstall  Parker. 

and  a  boy  working  together  could  turn  out  sixteen  hundred 
a  day.  He  also  told  me  that  he  remembered  pressing  Bun¬ 
ker  Hills,  Log  Cabins,  one  or  two  Eagles,  and  some  of  the 
heads  —  from  his  description  I  judge  the  smaller  heads  of 
Henry  Clay.  He  insisted,  too,  that  the  Heart  designs  were 
made  “out  West”  (by  which  I  suppose  he  meant  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  where  there  have  been  flourishing  glass-factories 
since  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century). 

I  have  seen  an  English  cup-plate  made  in  Birmingham, 
and  dated  1862.  Suppose,  then,  that  our  first  cup-plates 
were  stamped  in  1825,  the  Sandwich  glassworks’  initial 
year.  That  gives  them  over  thirty  years  of  continuous 
making,  though,  of  course,  the  English  piece  was  pressed 
on  especial  order,  since  it  bore  the  owner’s  name,  and  may, 
therefore,  reflect  only  an  individual  whim.  But,  certainly, 
we  may  not  date  our  latest  American  cup-plate  The  Maid 
of  the  Mist,  sometimes  called  the  Niagara,  earlier  than 
1855,  for  the  Suspension  Bridge  was  not  built  until  that 
year.  Oddly  enough,  then,  a  ship  begins  and  a  ship  ends 
the  list,  for,  to  my  thinking,  the  Cadmus  design  was  the 
first  used. 

I  base  this  statement  upon  two  things;  first,  that  Lafay¬ 
ette’s  visit  to  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  great  events 
of  its  time;  next,  that  I  have  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
first  pieces  of  glass  to  be  pressed  at  the  Sandwich  works. 
It  seems,  even,  experimental  as  well  as  commemorative, 
for  this  round  salt-cellar  is  not  only  stamped  alternately 
with  the  eagle  and  the  Cadmus  (the  ship  that  brought  La¬ 
fayette  to  this  country  in  1824),  but  it  has  a  crude  aspect 
and  is  straw-colored  rather  than  white,  as  if  the  process 
of  its  making  had  not  yet  been  perfected.  But  the  Cadmus 
is  so  frequently  met  with  that  I  can  but  suppose  the  design 
to  have  been  popular  enough  to  continue  long  after  1825. 
It  is  the  only  other  pattern  besides  the  small  Henry  Clay 
that  I  have  ever  found  in  half-dozens,  a  sure  proof  of  its 
vogue. 

But  the  list  of  commemoration  glass  cup-plates  includes 
more  than  ships.  Here  is  my  classification  of  them: 

The  Ship  Cadmus  {Fig.  1)  —  A  plate  three  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  scalloped  edge  consisting  of  alternating  scal¬ 
lops  and  points;  the  outer  border  shows  scrolls  and  formalized 
acanthus  leaves  spaced  with  four  stars;  the  inner  border  very 
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Glass  Cup-Plates 

much  the  same  except  that  there  are  two  shields  and  two  stars. 
The  central  design  measures  about  an  inch,  is  set  in  tiny  dots, 
and  shows  a  ship,  the  Cadmus ,  under  full  sail.  A  variant  shows  a 
large  scallop  and  two  small  ones,  repeated  to  form  the  edge.* 

The  Chancellor  Livingston  (Figs.  2  and 3)  —  A  plate  three 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  even  scalloped  edge;  outer  stippled 
border  of  scrolls,  stars,  shields,  and  hearts.  There  are  three  vari¬ 
ants  of  this  plate.  All  are  side-paddled  steamboats  (the  rigging  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  in  those  early  days  of  steam,  sails 
still  had  to  be  depended  upon).  In  all  of  the  plates  the  ships  face 
to  the  right.  The  slight  difference  between  these  examples  is  that 
in  one  plate  the  ropes  are  indicated  by  straight  lines,  in  the  other 
by  twisted  lines.  Both  show  waves  indicated  by  dots.  In  the  third 
example,  the  ship  is  faintly  printed,  the  flag  hardly  shows,  waves 
are  indicated  by  lines  instead  of  dots,  and  the  hearts  in  the  border 
are  clear  glass,  not  stippled.  In  all  three  plates  Chancellor  is  im¬ 
pressed  above  the  ship,  Livingston  below.  The  ship  was  one  of  the 
first  steam  boats  —  certainly  as  early  as  1827 — plying  between  New 
York  and  Providence.  It  was  named  for  Robert  Livingston,  the 
patron  of  Fulton,  and  one  of  the  five  drafters  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Benjamin  Franklin  (Fig.  4)  — A  companion  plate,  the 
same  size.  The  stippled  border  has  scrolls,  anchors,  large  and 
small  stars,  and  at  the  top  the  American  Eagle,  shield  on  breast. 
Benjamin  Franklin  is  printed  in  a  semi-circle  over  the  top  of  the 
ship,  which  faces  toward  the  left.  The  ropes  are  twisted,  not 
straight  lines,  the  waves  indicated  by  short,  curved  lines,  and 
the  ship  flies  three  flags:  one  marked  B.  F.,  a  pennant,  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  F.  is  marked  on  the  paddle-box  also.  The  name, 
of  course,  needs  no  explanation,  and  the  Franklin  took  the  same 
route  as  the  Livingston. 

The  Frigate  Constitution  (Fig.  5)  — One  of  the  three  oc¬ 
tagonal  plates;  the  size  is  a  full  three  and  a  half  inches.  The  edge 
shows  small  scallops,  the  outer  clear  glass  border  has  a  slight 
decoration  of  stars  and  formalized  sprays;  the  inner  rim  is  stip¬ 
pled  and  spaced  by  stars  and  a  conventional  motif.  Around  the 
center  of  clear  glass  is  a  circle  of  large  raised  dots  almost  like 
small  knobs;  the  waves  are  clearer  and  more  natural  than  in  the 

*Not  illustrated. 

fVan  Rensselaer:  Early  American  Bottles  and  Flasks ,  p.  107,  notes  the  Van 
Rensselaer  Glassworks  at  Albany,  started  1807;  Albany  Glassworks;  Allenville, 
N.  Y.,  glassworks,  about  1847;  Lancaster,  N.  Y.,  glassworks,  about  1840. 


other  plates,  and  the  ship  design  is  a  frigate  under  full  sail.  It  is 
commemorative,  of  course,  of  Old  Ironsides ,  the  fighting  frigate 
of  1812,  vanquisher  of  the  Guerriere ,  and  commanded  by  Captain 
Isaac  Hull.  The  plate  is  rare  and  valuable. 

The  Fulton  Steamboat  (Fig.  6) — A  companion  piece,  oc¬ 
tagonal  also,  with  the  same  scallops  and  outer  edge.  The  inner 
border,  however,  is  different;  lined,  not  stippled,  and  adorned 
with  scrolls  and  shields.  The  plate  lacks  the  large  glass  dots;  the 
central  circle  is  stippled,  and  the  boat  is  shown  as  a  real  steam¬ 
boat,  not  with  sails,  which  may  indicate  that  the  design  was 
taken  from  a  later  drawing.  A  pennant  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
are  displayed,  a  star  marks  the  paddle-box,  and  the  waves  are 
flowing  and  clearly  indicated.  A  very  rare  and  desirable  piece. 

The  Maid  of  the  Mist,  or  Niagara  (Fig.  7)  —  A  very  crude 
and  ugly  piece  of  glass,  made  evidently  when  the  worker’s  art 
had  degenerated,  since  it  could  not  have  been  stamped  before 
1855,  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  Suspension  Bridge.  (The 
Maid  of  the  Mist  we  know  from  Prescott’s  letter  to  have  been 
already  running  some  years  in  1851,  and  in  1850  Frederika 
Bremer  mentions  a  Suspension  Bridge  as  well.)  This  plate,  prob¬ 
ably,  symbolizes  the  larger,  and,  perhaps,  more  imposing  struc¬ 
ture.  The  rim  is  plain,  the  border  has  a  design  of  pressed  circles, 
and  the  central  design  shows  the  Suspension  Bridge,  a  part  of  the 
Falls,  the  Maid  of  the  Mist ,  and  a  most  primitive  sun.  An  un¬ 
beautiful  cup-plate,  but  valuable  on  account  of  its  rarity.  It  is 
certainly  not  a  Sandwich  piece  —  it  is  a  popular  fallacy  to  ascribe 
any  and  all  pressed  glass,  it  matters  not  what  date  or  design,  to 
Deming  Jarves’s  factories  —  but  was  probably  made  at  some 
New  York  State  glassworks.  Barber  does  not  mention  any  in  his 
“History  of  American  Glass,”  but  I  have  seen  early  nineteenth- 
century  advertisements  of  factories  both  at  Bristol  and  atAlbany.f 

Henry  Clay  (Figs.  8,  9,  10,  //)  —  The  three  and  a  halt  inch 
cup-plate  stamped  with  the  small  head  of  Henry  Clay  is  one  of 
the  most  frequently  found  designs.  There  are  six  variants  of  this 
pattern,  the  least  rare  having  a  scalloped  rim  precisely  like  the 
Cadmus  variant,  a  border  of  cornucopias,  and  a  double-topped 
shield  that  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  an  opened  umbrella. 
The  elements  of  this  border  are  common  to  all  Henry  Clay  cup- 
plates,  but  are  not  equally  well  handled.  Sometimes  two,  some¬ 
times  four,  of  the  shields  occur,  —  an  inner  circle  of  sprawling 
sprays  and  flowers,  and  a  cameo-like  bust  of  Henry  Clay  within  a 
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Figs.  8  and  g  —  Henry  Clay 


Glass  Cup-Plates 


Fig.  rj  —  George  Washington 


Figs.  10  and  / /  —  Henry  Clay 


circle  an  inch  and  an  eighth  wide.  A  star  is 
impressed  directly  below  the  bust.  A  variant 
shows  scallops  of  different  sizes  on  the  rim. 

An  extremely  interesting  variant  of  this,  and 
the  handsomest  of  the  series,  exhibits  a  rim 
of  large  and  small  scallops;  the  cornucopias 
and  umbrellas,  or  double  shields,  appearing 
twice,  only,  in  the  border  and  supported  by 
flowing  acanthus  scrolls.  The  inner  rim  is 
decorated  with  a  somewhat  snaky  design, 
within  whose  convolutions  two  stars  appear. 

The  “N”  in  Henry  is  turned  about,  thus, 

“IT.”  Yet  another  variation  has  a  border  of 
regularly  recurring  scallops.  The  next  com¬ 
monest  has  the  name  omitted  and  no  star. 

Otherwise  the  plate  is  standard.  Another, 
which  is  rare,  has  an  alternately  rounded  and  pointed  edge,  a 
slightly  different  inner  rim  —  flowing  lines  rather  than  any  direct 
pattern  —  and  five  stars.*  A  very  interesting  comparison  of  this 
cup-plate  border  can  be  made  with  the  one  on  the  Victoria  cup- 
plate,  which  is,  of  course,  an  English  piece.  It  closely  resem¬ 
bles  the  Clay,  the  only  difference  being  the  heads.  T'he  time  of 
Clay’s  great  popularity  was,  I  believe,  in  1844,  when  he  was  the 
Whig  nominee  and  ran  for  the  Presidency  against  Polk.  This  was 
some  seven  years  later  than  Victoria’s  coronation,  but  an  English 
plate  would  naturally  have  an  earlier  pattern.  English  workmen, 
as  we  know,  were  brought  over  to  Sandwich  by  Deming  Jarves; 
they  may  have  carried  with  them  the  design,  or  it  might  have 
been  copied  from  imported  glass. 

The  Large  Head  of  Henry  Clay  (Fig.  12) — One  of  the 
rarest  and  most  desirable  of  glass  cup-plates,  ranking  second  only 
to  the  octagonal  Washington.  It  is  three  and  three-eighths  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  head  itself  is  five-eighths  of  an  inch  high  and 
half  an  inch  wide.  It  has  a  stippled  border  with  conventionalized 
fleur-de-lis.  The  inner  circle  has  Henry  Clay  printed  at  the  top; 
underneath  sprays  of  laurel  at  the  right,  oak  and  acorns  at  the 
left,  tied  with  a  bowknot.f  The  head  is  really  lifelike;  evidently 
an  attempted  portrait  with  ambrosial  locks,  stock  and  cravat  of 
the  period.  The  coat  sleeves,  even,  show  the  gathered-in  effect  of 
the  early  forties.  Apart  from  any  rarity  and  historical  interest  it  is 
a  beautiful  piece  of  glass. 

The  Octagonal  Washington  (Fig.  13)  — The  desired  cup- 
plate  of  all  collectors.  It  is  the  same  size  as  the  Fulton  steamboat 
and  the  frigate  Constitution ;  the  edge  is  scalloped,  and  the  head 
is  really  magnificent,  profiled  as  it  is  against  a  sunburst  set 
in  a  stippled  circle.  Next  there  is  an  encircling  wreath  of  laurel 
leaves,  and  a  conventionalized  scroll  and  flower  border  just  inside 
the  scalloped  edge.  The  rarest  of  all  historical  cup-plates,  probably, 

*Not  illustrated. 

fThis  plate  must  be  wrongly  labeled.  The  old  warrior  represented  has  not  the 
faintest  resemblance  to  Clay.  The  suggestion  is  that  of  Zachary  Taylor. 
Examples  of  mislabeling  are  common  in  blue  Staffordshire;  why  not  in  glass? 
This  plate  is  reproduced  in  larger  scale  to  facilitate  comparison  of  the  portrait. 
May  it  not  be  of  English  manufacture  ? 

fVariant  edge  has  scallops  and  points. 


because  in  the  particular  time  that  it  was  made, 
the  sweeping  popularity  of  Washington  had 
lessened,  perhaps  since  no  direct  political  sig¬ 
nificance  then  attached  to  him.  Beautiful  as 
the  design  is  it  can  never  have  been  much  in  de¬ 
mand,  or  the  plates  would  not  now  be  so  rare. 

Ringold — Palo  Alto  (Fig.  14) — The 
third  rarest  of  the  heads.  A  crude  plate  three 
and  three-eighths  inches  across,  with  an  edge 
of  large  and  small  scallops;  of  clear  glass  and 
with  no  stippling  at  all. J  The  head,  however, 
is  a  very  finely  modeled  bust  nearly  an  inch 
and  three-quarters  in  height,  and  so  care¬ 
fully  depicted  that  the  hair,  stock,  military 
collar  and  epaulets  are  plainly  discernible. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  bust  is  the  word  Rin¬ 
gold;  on  the  right,  Palo  Alto.  This  is  a  commemorative  cup-plate 
made  in  1846,  the  date  of  Major  Samuel  Ringold’s  death  on  the 
field  of  Palo  Alto.  This  battle  was  the  opening  wedge  in  the 
Mexican  War,  and,  for  a  brief  time,  Ringold  was  a  national  hero. 
He  soon  dropped  out  of  remembrance,  however,  which,  perhaps, 
accounts  for  the  rarity  of  the  plate. 

This  piece  has  none  of  the  Sandwich  characteristics,  and,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Ringold  was  a  Marylander,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  cup-plates  may  have  been  stamped  at  the  Baltimore 
Glass  Works,  though  there  is  also  a  chance  that  the  Dyottville 
Glass  Works  of  Kensington,  Philadelphia,  may  have  pressed  the 
Ringold  plate,  for  this  firm  is  known  to  have  made  theTaylor  and 
Ringold  bottles.  I  have  seen  but  four  of  these  plates,  and  all  were 
picked  up  in  Philadelphia,  which  scores  another  point  for  Dyott¬ 
ville. 

Harrison  (Figs.  13  and  16)  —  Moderately  rare;  three  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter,  and  with  an  edge  composed  of  small  scal¬ 
lops.  The  draped  border  resembles  the  one  used  on  one  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  cup-plates.  At  the  top,  set  in  a  dotted  space,  is  the 
word  Harrison,  with  a  star  on  either  side  and  a  star  as  a  period; 
below  is  the  date  of  his  presidency,  1841.  The  inner  circle  shows  a 
rim  of  stars  with  the  bust  in  the  center  and  the  words  Maj.  Gen. 
W.  H.  Harrison  above,  born  Feb.  9,  1773,  below.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  compare  this  cup-plate  with  the  political  medal  of  the  same 
date,  for  both,  of  course,  mark  the  spirited  and  picturesque  Log 
Cabin  Campaign.  Allowing  for  the  natural  differences  of  material 
and  size,  the  copper  and  glass  heads  are  almost  precisely  similar. 
The  coin  may  easily  have  been  used  as  a  model.  A  rarer  variant 
of  this  plate  has  the  word  President  and  the  date  1841  omitted, 
undoubtedly  the  fault  of  some  mould;  unless  the  unmarked  ex¬ 
ample  was  sold  during  the  campaign  preceding  the  election. 

Log  Cabin  with  Cider  Barrel,  Flag  and  Tree  (Figs,  ij  and 
18 )  — One  of  the  smaller  cup-plates,  three  and  a  quarter  inches 
in  diameter.  It  has  a  small  scalloped  edge,  a  border  of  sprays  and 
flowers,  and  a  central  design  of  a  Log  Cabin  with  a  Flag,  a  Tree 
and  a  Cider  Barrel;  symbols,  of  course,  of  the  Hard  Cider  Cam¬ 
paign  of  Tippecanoe,  and  resembling  very  closely  the  design  on 
the  reverse  side  of  the  Harrison  medal.  A  variant,  very  rare  in- 
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Fig.  14  —  General  Rlngold 


Figs.  75  and  16  —  General  Harrison 


Figs.  77  and  18 — Log  Cabin — Tree 
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Fig.  19  —  Fort  Meigs  Cabin 
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Fig.  20  —  Cabin  with  Flag 


Fig.  21  —  Chimney  Cabin 


deed,  has  an  acorn  border,  which  may 
prove  that  this  Log  Cabin  was  made 
at  Sandwich,  for  there  is  an  interest¬ 
ingly  traditional  little  story  of  Deming 
Jarves’s  controversy  with  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  who  carried  his  wares  to 
Boston;  o!  his  threatening  to  build  a 
ship  of  his  own,  and  of  the  captain’s 
retort,  “The  acorn  isn’t  yet  planted 
which  will  grow  the  oak  that  is  to 
build  your  ship.”  And  of  Deming 
Jarves’s  answer  to  the  taunt  in  the  naming  of  the  ship,  which  he 
immediately  built,  The  Acorn.  This  idea,  naturally,  would  apply 
to  all  acorn  designs,  and  is  pure  conjecture. 

Fort  Meigs  Log  Cabin  (Fig.  19)  —  About  as  rare  as  the  first 
Log  Cabin.  It  is  larger,  a  trifle  over  three  and  a  half  inches.  The 
edge  is  scalloped,  the  border  a  wreathing  of  acorns,  and  the  cen¬ 
tral  design  a  log  cabin,  heavier  and  lower  in  construction  than  the 
one  on  the  Cider  Barrel  and  Flag  Cabin.  On  the  border,  at  the 
top,  is  the  word  “Tippecanoe”  (Harrison  was  so  called  from  his 
victory  over  Tecumseh),  below  “Wm.  H.  Harrison”;  while  just 
above  the  log  cabin  are  the  words  “Fort  Meigs,”  in  memory  of  the 
first  skirmish  of  the  War  of  1812. 

Log  Cabin  with  Flag  (Fig.  20)  —  Very  rare,  and  one  of  the 
smallest  of  all  cup-plates,  measuring  just  a  fraction  over  three 
inches.  The  edge  is  a  plain,  small  scallop,  the  border  has  two 
encircling  lines,  and  the  ground  on  which  the  Log  Cabin  stands 
is  indicated  very  much  as  the  waves  in  the  ship  cup-plates  are. 

Log  Cabin  with  Cider  Barrel  and  Outer  Chimney  (Fig. 
21)  —  Three  and  a  quarter  inches,  very  heavy  and  crude,  with  a 
rare  twisted  scalloped  edge,  and  a  large,  heavy  log  cabin  occupy¬ 
ing  the  center  of  the  plate.  This  design  more  resembles  the  Fort 
Meigs  than  the  two  others,  but  it  is  bigger,  shows  a  wide  front 
view,  a  side  displaying  a  wide,  substantial  chimney,  and  an 
ample  cider  barrel  rolled  under  the  window.  It  is  by  far  the  rarest 
of  all  the  Log  Cabins. 

The  Bee  Hive  (Figs.  22  and  2j)  —  One  of  the  smaller  three- 
inch  cup-plates,  and  decidedly  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  the  his¬ 
torical  ones.  It  has  a  plain  scalloped  edge,  a  graceful  border  of 
laurel  leaves  and  a  lacy  stippled  inner  circle  adorned  with  a  bee 
hive  outlined  with  nine  bees.  There  is  a  variant,  a  heavier  plate, 


crude  and  smaller,  with  a  border  that 
shows  a  shell  pattern.  I  have  heard 
that  there  are  other  types,  too,  and 
since  theBeeHive  is  a  typical  Harrison 
symbol,  fashioned  into  appropriate  and 
useful  ink  bottles  by  the  firm  of  Whit¬ 
ney  Brothers  of  Glassboro,  and  woven 
into  1841  table  linen,  I  have  no  doubt  1 
of  this  statement,  although  I  have 
never  seen  them. 

The  1831  Eagle  (Fig.  24)  —  Three 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  scalloped  edge,  a  charm¬ 
ing  stippled  border,  ornamented  with  flower  sprays  and  fleur- 
de-lis,  and,  at  the  bottom,  what  may  be  interpreted  as  four  pine 
trees.  In  a  way,  these  trees  maybe  symbolic  of  the  event  the  plate 
commemorates,  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  inner  circle  is  stippled  and  dec-  j 
orated  with  arabesques  and  four  stars.  This  encloses  the  eagle 
with  head  to  the  right  and  shield  on  breast.  Below  the  eagle 
the  date,  1831,  is  marked.  Fairly  common. 

Plain  Edged  Eagle  (Fig.  25)  —  Size  three  and  three-eighths 
inches.  A  stippled  edge  decorated  with  arabesques  and  a  large 
eagle,  head  turned  to  right,  is  set  in  a  stippled  center.  There  is  no 
shield  on  the  breast,  but  the  eagle  appropriately  grasps  arrows 
and  an  olive  branch.  Probably  dedicated — as  most  of  these 
eagles  were — to  the  jingoistic  “spread-eagleism”  of  the  time. 
About  as  rare  as  the  Dated  Eagle. 

Small  Eagle  with  Dotted  Edge  (Fig.  26)  —  The  width  is 
three  inches,  perhaps  a  shade  more.  The  edge  is  scalloped,  with 
dots  in  each  scallop.  The  glass  is  plain,  and  the  central  eagle,  fac¬ 
ing  the  right,  has  a  shield  on  breast  and  holds  arrows  and  the  olive 
branch.  Also,  scattered  around,  are  thirteen  stars,  symbolizing, 
of  course,  the  Thirteen  States.  A  very  rare  plate. 

The  Grapevine  Eagle  (Fig.  2y)  —  One  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
eagle  plates,  and  rare.  The  edge  is  alternate  points  and  rounds; 
stars,  scrolls,  and  a  fleur-de-lis-like  motif —  all  in  clear  glass  — 
adorn  the  stippled  border.  The  central  eagle  (still  with  olive 
branch  and  arrows)  is  very  tiny,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  per¬ 
haps.  It  is  set  in  a  small  dotted  circle,  and  the  outer  rim  is  quite 
charmingly  decorated  with  a  grapevine. 

The  Fleur-de-Lis  Eagle  (Fig.  28) — An  equally  desirable 
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Fig.  24  —  Eagle,  1831 


Fig.  28  —  Fleur-de-Lis  Eagle 

Glass  Cup-Plates 


Fig.  25  —  Plain  Edged  Eagle 


Fig.  29  —  Eagle  with  Thir¬ 
teen  Stars 


plate,  measuring  three  and  three-eighths  inches.  The  edge  is  plain 
scalloped,  the  border  stippled  and  adorned  with  leaves  and  formal 
flowers  of  bright  (clear)  glass.  The  eagle  is  a  trifle  larger  than  the 
Grapevine  Eagle,  and  this  time  the  enclosing  ring  is  stippled 
glass.  The  eagle  has  a  shield,  arrows  and  olive  branch,  and  the 
outer  rim  (which  gives  the  plate  its  name)  is  composed  of  fleur- 
de-lis  and  little  starlike  flowers. 

Eagle  with  Thirteen  Stars  {Fig.  2g) — A  rare  cup-plate, 
which  measures  three  and  a  quarter  inches.  The  edge  is  scalloped; 
the  border  is  made  up  of  a  conventional  design  made  of  pine¬ 
apples,  acroteria  and  rosettes,  the  latter  resembling  daisies.  The 
eagle  is  large;  head  turned  to  right;  shield,  arrows,  and  olive 
branch.  In  a  semi-circle  above  the  eagle  are  stamped  thirteen 
stars. 

Eagle  with  Thirteen  Stars  in  Sun-burst  {Figs,  jo  and  ji) 
—  This  cup-plate  measures  three  and  three-eighths  inches,  and 
the  edge  is  scalloped  with  alternate  points  and  rounds,  and  the 
rounds  are  dotted.  The  border  is  stippled  and  embellished  with 
“fine  fingering”;  the  eagle  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  one  just 
described,  but  shows  the  conventional  shield,  arrows  and  olive 
branch;  and  thirteen  large  stars  set  in  a  stippled  border  form  a 
circle  around  it.  A  crude  variant  shows  crowded  borders  and  a 
close-clipped  scalloped  edge.  At  the  Essex  Institute  in  Salem  there 
is  another  interesting  variant  of  this  plate,  in  which,  the  edge  is 
plain,  the  scallops  being  omitted.  A  rare  type. 

The  Fort  Pitt  Eagle  {Figs.j2  and jj)  —  The  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  eagles  and  the  second  rarest.  It  is  large,  measuring 
three  and  three-quarters  inches;  the  edge  is  scalloped,  and  the 
border  that  beautiful  peacock  design  found  on  English  plates. 
The  eagle  is  medium-sized,  but  very  finely  done;  there  is  more  of 
an  attempt  at  plumage  than  in  the  others.  There  are  twenty-four 
stars, —  a  fact  which  dates  the  plate  subsequent  to  the  admis¬ 
sion  to  statehood  of  Missouri,  in  1821,  and  previous  to  that  of 
Arkansas,  in  1836;  for  Missouri  was  the  twenty-fourth  state.  I 
date  it  Pittsburgh,  1835.  It  looks  like  a  memorial  to  commercial 
progress,  of  whose  further  exemplification  a  collecting  friend  of 
mine  has  a  steamboat  cup-plate  marked  Pittsburgh  Glassworks, 
1836.  It  is  more  than  probable,  since  this  eagle  plate  represents 
Fort  Pitt  —  the  first  name  of  Pittsburgh  —  that  it  should  have 
been  stamped  in  that  city  and  at  those  works.  The  details  are 


Fig.  26  —  Eagle  with  Dotted 
Border 


Fig.  27  —  Grapevine  Eagle 


Figs.  JO  and  Ji  —  Eagle  with  Thirteen  Stars  in  Sun-burst 


very  fine;  the  shield,  arrows,  and  olive  branch  very  clearly  im¬ 
pressed,  the  sparkle  of  the  glass,  white  and  radiant.  The  words 
Fort  Pitt  are  printed  on  a  scroll  that  the  eagle  carries  in  his  beak. 
A  variant  of  this  plate,  the  plain-edged  type,  is  sometimes  found, 
but  it  seems  hardly  so  fine. 

The  Hop-Vine  (Blackberry-Vine)  Eagle  {Fig.jj)  —  In  my 
experience,  rarer  than  any  other  eagle.  It  is  three  and  one-quarter 
inches  in  diameter,  as  heavy  as  the  Ringold  and  very  nearly  as 
crude  in  texture.  The  edge  is  plain,  the  border  an  interesting  and 
very  graceful  vine.  The  very  small  eagle  is  encircled  by  a  dotted 
ring;  the  rest  of  the  center  by  concentric  circles.  The  glass  is  very 
full  of  bubbles  showing  improper  “cooking,”  and  the  plate  bears 
none  of  the  Sandwich  aspect.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  some 
New  York  State  glassworks. 

Bunker  Hill  ( Figs.jj,j6,j 7  and  jS) — There  are  four  Bunker 
Hill  variants,  all  very  well  known.  All  have  scalloped  edges;  two 
have  braided,  two  draped  borders.  The  largest  is  three  and  five- 
eighths  inches.  This  is  the  Bunker  Hill  with  the  Braided  Border, 
indicating  the  stonework  of  the  monument.  There  are  stars  at 
the  crossings  of  the  braids  and  thirteen  stars  around  the  monu¬ 
ment  in  the  center.  In  the  outer  circle  is  printed,  “Bunker  Hill 
Battle  Fought  June  17th,  1775.” 

The  second  Braided  Border  is  a  little  smaller,  three  and  a  half 
inches;  the  monument  shows  no  stones,  only  twelve  stars  are  dis¬ 
played,  and  the  plate  is  rather  crude.  There  are  two  circles  ot 
printing,  “Bunker  Hill  Battle  Fought  June  17,  1775,”  and  “From 
the  Fair  to  the  Brave.”  The  more  usual  Draped  Border  has  an 
outside  rim  of  printing,  “Cornerstone  Laid  by  Lafayette  June 
17,  1825.  Finished  by  the  Ladies”;  otherwise  the  printing  is  the 
same  as  on  the  second  Braided  Border  plate.  This  monument 
has  stones,  but  lacks  the  stars.  The  second  Draped  Border  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  except  that  it  has  twelve  stars  impressed  around 
the  monument.  I  think  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  these 
Bunker  Hill  plates  were  made  at  Sandwich.  They  are  a  distinctly 
Massachusetts  design,  of  course.  “From  the  Fair  to  the  Brave” 
and  “Finished  by  the  Ladies”  mean  that  the  money  for  complet¬ 
ing  the  monument  was  given  by  Massachusetts  women,  and  a 
quaint  little  legend,  handed  down  to  me  by  an  old  lady  of  seventy, 
who  in  her  turn  had  heard  it  from  a  woman  forty  years  older, 
says  that  one  way  the  women  raised  their  necessary  funds  was 
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Figs.  32  and  33  —  Fort  Pitt  Eagle,  Scalloped  and  Plain 


Fig.  37.  —  Hop- Vine  Eagle 


Figs,  33  and 36  —  Bunker  Hill — Braided  Border 


Glass  Cup-Plates 

by  selling  these  cup-plates.  I 
worth. 


merely  give  this  for  what  it  is 

*  * 


And  so  ends  my  tale  of  historical  glass  cup-plates.  May 
I  add  a  few  “Don’ts”? 

Don  t  call  all  pressed  glass  Sandwich.  That’s  as  bad  as 
all  eighteenth-century  glass  being  labeled  Stiegel  and  all 
eighteenth-century  furniture  Chippendale.  Deming  Jarves 
happened  to  be  the  first  in  the  field,  and  you  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  all  successful  enterprises  have  their  imitators. 

Don’t  confuse  cup-plates  with  butter  plates.  Butter 
plates  have  no  flattened  surface  on  which  to  rest  the  cup. 

Don’t  let  dealers  sell  you  the  Cadmus ,  and  insist  it  is  the 
Mayflower. 


Figs- 37  and 38 —  Bunker  Hill — Draped  Border 


Don’t  forget  to  look  carefully  at  the  borders  and  edges, 
for  that  is  where  the  difference  in  variants  is  most  likely  to 
occur. 

Don’t  —  having  bought  cup-plates  —  pile  them  one  on 
top  of  the  other,  for  that  way  is  sure  to  nick  the  edges. 
Better  to  follow  my  plan  and  put  them  in  a  cabinet  drawer 
against  black  velvet.  This  keeps  them  safe, and  accentuates 
their  lustre. 

Don’t  forget  that  cup-plates  are  still  to  be  found  on  dis¬ 
tant  farmhouse  shelves,  perhaps  up  in  the  attic  at  your 
grandmother’s. 

Last  of  all,  don’t  forget  that  cup-plates  offer  one  of  the 
most  beguiling  of  all  possible  quests  for  the  collector. 


“  Western  View  of  Sandwich  (Central  Part)”  in  1839 

This  woodcut,  reproduced  from  John  Warner  Barber’s  Historical  Collections , 
“  shows  two  Congregational  churches,  town  house,  and  in  the  distance  some  of  the 
buildings  connected  with  the  glassworks.”  It  will  be  observed  that  the  artist  makes 
up  for  the  diminishment  of  the  factories,  due  to  the  requirements  of  perspective, 
by  depicting  smoke  emerging  from  their  chimneys  in  volume  sufficient  to  cover 
the  upper  heavens, —  sure  indication  of  successful  activity. 


LITTLE-KNOWN  MASTERPIECES 
II.  Patchwork  Quilt  (Late  18th  Century) 


Owned  by 
Mr.  Aaron  Davis 
New  York  City 


12  feet  6  inches  square.  Rising  sun  pattern.  For 
description  see  following  page. 
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LITTLE-KNOWN  MASTERPIECES 


II.  fA/i  Eighteenth  Qentury  cPatchwork  uilt 

[ACP  T  £ :  In  private  possession,  in  museums,  and  in  the  hands  of  dealers  are  many  masterpieces  of  household  use 
or  decoration  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have  escaped  publication.  The  submission  of  photographs  and 
descriptions  of  articles  is  invited.] 

WHEN  the  Giants  beat  the  Yankees  at  baseball,  they  could,  safely  enough,  claim  to 
be  “world’s  champions,’’  in  view  oi  the  total  lack  of  competition  outside  the  limits 
ot  the  land  where  they  had  proved  their  superiority  beyond  preadventure.  By  a 
very  similar  process  of  elimination,  we  may  justify  the  assertion  that  the  patchwork  quilt 
here  shown  is  the  world’s  very  best,  lor  patchwork  quilts  are,  in  so  lar  as  available  informa¬ 
tion  indicates,  quite  peculiar  to  America.  Certainly  no  larger  or  finer  example  is  known  to 
the  general  world  ol  collectors. 

In  type  it  belongs  in  the  rising-sun  category  of  quilts;  lor  though  the  centre  consists  of 
an  eight-pointed  star,  the  diamond  shaped  bits  oi  bright  material  which  have  been  pieced 
together  in  its  making  have,  in  appearance,  quite  the  aureole  of  the  morning.  The  four 
square  and  four  triangular  interspaces  between  the  star  points  show  elements  oi  a  chintz 
pattern  cut  out  and  carelully  appliqued  on  a  white  diapered  ground  probably  saved  from 
an  older  counterpane.  The  border  is  made,  apparently,  irom  a  chintz  decorated  with  alter¬ 
nating  bands  of  fanciful  bouquets  and  peacock  feathers,  a  motive  that  will  bear  comparison 
with  that  used  in  an  eagle  cup-plate.  The  corners  are  not  mitred  and  the  continuity  of  the 
peacock  feather  strand  is  thus  broken  at  the  four  points  where  the  border  strips  join. 

Dating  this  piece  is  a  matter  of  surmise  based  upon  knowledge  of  the  materials  used 
in  its  make-up.  The  design  and  coloring  of  these  point  to  about  1790  as  their  probable  date  of 
manufacture.  The  quilt,  then,  should  not  be  set  later  than  1810,  since  a  twenty-year  interval 
gives  sufficient  allowance  for  wear  and  tear  of  materials  antecedent  to  their  assembling  in 
the  resurrected  glory  of  a  patch  coverlet.  Its  provenance  is  the  South.  At  the  time  of  its 
purchase,  some  years  ago,  it  was  in  possession  of  the  occupant  of  the  old  Calvert  house, 
originally  utilized  by  Lord  Baltimore,  at  Rosedale,  just  outside  Baltimore  city.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  imply  former  possession  of  the  quilt  by  the  Calvert  family.  Nevertheless 
whoever  worked  this  quilt  was  endowed  with  more  than  nimble  fingers.  The  scraps  of  printed 
cotton  that  went  into  the  making  came  from  no  ordinary  rag-bag;  the  taste  and  discernment 
that  sorted  them  so  well  and  assembled  them  so  effectively  were  not  the  qualities  of 
slave  or  white  trash. 

Why  the  Gargantuan  proportions  ot  the  piece,  more  than  twelve  feet  square,  is  beyond 
guessing.  Its  latest  use  is  that  of  a  decorative  wall  covering,  in  which  it  acquits  itself  most 
successfully. 
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The  Clocks  of  Simon  Willard 


I.  7 he  “ Improved  Time  Piece''  ’ 


By  Daniel  J.  Steele 


THE  most  popular  old-time  clock  today,  theso-called 
“banjo”  clock,  is,  in  so  far  as  may  be  learned,  an 
exclusive  invention  of  the  illustrious  maker,  Simon 
Willard.  It  offers  excellent  example  of  the  result  of  ingenu¬ 
ity  and  artistic  skill  applied 
to  meeting  a  requirement 
which  a  discerning  mind 
perceived. 

Willard  had  more  than  a 
quarter  century’s  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  clockmaker  before 
he  produced  the  “banjo” 
type.  He  had  made  shelf 
clocks  and  tall  “grand¬ 
father”  clocks.  Neither  type 
was  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  shelf  clock  lacked  some¬ 
thing  of  elegance.  Further  it 
demanded,  as  prerequisite 
to  utilization,  the  existence, 
or  erection,  of  a  shelf.  The 
lofty  hall  clock  not  infre¬ 
quently  proved  something 
of  a  family  impediment.  It 
had  a  way  of  obstructing 
narrow  passages.  It  usually 
stood  ground  where  its  up¬ 
raised  hands  might  seem  to 
the  late  returning  reveler  to 
imply  irri  taring  disapproval, 
and  where  its  easily  gripped 
form  might  tempt  to  unwise 
utilization  as  a  steadier  of 
uncertain  steps.  The  hall 
clock  was,  and  is,  inclined 
to  top  heaviness.  Roistering 
elders  or  romping  children 
in  collision  with  it  might 
cause  damage  to  the  clock 

and  to  themselves.  I  have  examined  many  ancient  hall 
clocks  which  bear  clear  evidence  of  having  received  injury 
from  pitching  face  forward  to  the  floor. 

There  was,  then,  need  for  a  clock  that,  while  affording  a 
cased  enclosure  for  the  works  and  pendulum,  should  be 
neither  too  large  nor  too  heavy  to  hang  upon  the  wall,  and 
whose  expense  should  not  be  so  high  as  to  prevent  owner¬ 
ship  of  more  than  one  timepiece  by  a  household.  Simon 
Willard  met  the  need  with  what  he  called  his  “improved 
timepiece,”  but  what  later  generations  have  called  the 
“banjo”  clock. 

Willard  was  born  in  Grafton,  Mass.,  April  3,  1753.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  John  Morris,  an 
English  clockmaker.  Interesting  record  of  this  partnership 
was  discovered  in  a  hall  clock  sold  at  auction  in  Maine 


Simon  Willard  (1753-1848) 

From  a  life  portrait  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Bird  family  of  Dorchester, 
descendants  of  Simon  Willard.  Subsequently  purchased  by  Shreve,  Crump  & 
Low,  of  Boston. 


within  the  past  two  years.  Examination  of  the  works  dis¬ 
closed,  scratched  in  the  old  lead  of  the  pendulum  bob,  the 
names  “John  Morris  and  Simon  Willard,  1770.” 

Late  in  1783,  or  early  in  1784,  Simon  Willard  moved  to 

Roxbury,  where  by  means 
of  newspaper  advertising 
he  gave  notice  of  his  com¬ 
ing  and  of  the  nature  of 
the  services  he  was  prepared 
to  render.  The  following 
extended  statement,  from 
the  Massachusetts  Spy,  or 
Worcester  Gazette  of  Thurs¬ 
day,  March  11,  1784,  ac¬ 
quaints  us,  as  it  did  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  of  an  earlier 
generation,  with  the  nature 
and  scope  of  Willard’s  ac¬ 
complishments. 

SIMON  WILLARD  Begs  leave  to 
inform  the  publick  that  he  has  opened 
a  Shop  in  Roxbury-Street,  nearly 
opposite  the  road  that  turns  off  to 
Plymouth,  where  he  carries  on  a  Busi¬ 
ness  of  Clock  Making  in  all  its  branch¬ 
es, - Gentlemen  may  be  supplied 

at  said  shop  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms,  with  CLOCKS  of  different 
constructions,  to  run  either  a  day, 
eight  days,  one  month,  or  a  year  with 
once  winding  up;  common  eight-day 
repeating  Clocks,  Spring  Clocks  of  all 
sorts, among  which  are, common  spring 
table,  spring  chime,  and  spring  tune 
clocks,  which  will  play  different  tunes 
every  hour:  also  large  tune  clocks 
which  run  with  weights, will  play  every 

hour,  repeat  the  quarters,  &c. - Also 

may  be  had  said  Willard  s  new  con¬ 
structed  Astronomical  1  IME  KEEP¬ 
ER,  ascertaining  the  60th  or  20th  part 
of  a  minute,  by  a  second  hand  from  the 
centre  of  the  large  circle  made  upon  a 
most  simple  plan,  in  which  the  friction 
and  influenced  theoil  is  almost  annihi¬ 
lated;  and  hasproved  tokeeptimewith 
the  greatest  accuracy  with  a  new  constructed  pendulum,  from  the  centre  of  the 
ball,  shews  the  different  degrees  of  expansion  of  the  bars,  and  answers  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  as  a  thermometor,  &c.,  those  that  oscilate  half  seconds  are  portable,  and  are 
easily  moved  to  any  part  of  the  room,  or  where  it  is  convenient  for  to  make  obser¬ 
vations;  to  the  pedestal  of  which  is  affixed  (without  obstructing  the  movement)  a 
perpetual  calendar,  newly  engraved,  which  shews  at  one  view,  the  day  of  the 
month,  the  true  and  comparative  time  of  the  sun’s  rising  and  setting  forever;  as 
well  as  the  age,  increase,  decrease,  rising  and  setting  of  the  moon,  time  of  high 
water,  &c. - the  whole  Globe  with  its  rotation  every  twenty-four  hours  shew¬ 

ing  the  longitude,  latitude,  the  hour  and  minute  upon  the  most  noted  places  on 

the  globe. - Such  Gentlemen  or  Ladies  as  will  favour  the  said  Willard  with  their 

commands  in  the  above  business,  may  depend  on  having  their  work  done  in  the 
neatest  manner,  and  may  be  supplied  with  MAHOGANY  CASES  in  the  newest 
taste.  Those  who  live  at  a  distance  may  have  Clock  Work  sent  them,  with  direc¬ 
tion  how  to  manage  and  set  them  up,  without  the  assistance  of  the  Clock  Maker. 

Watch  Work  of  all  sorts  is  done  in  the  neatest  manner,  and  carefully  cleaned 
and  regulated,  with  Crystals,  Keys,  Seals,  Chains,  Springs,  &c.  &c.  Also  is 
made  by  said  Willard,  and  Company,  a  new  invented  Roasting  Jack,  in  which 
is  contained  a  compleat  apparatus  of  kitchen  Dripping-pan,  Spit,  Skewers,  and 
Baster,  &c.  which  is  so  constructed  with  tin  plates  as  to  reflect  back  upon  the 
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Facsimile  of  part  of  Simon  Willard’s  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  Worcester  Gazette. 


meat  all  the  heat  the  tin  receives,  which  occassions  the  saving  of  almost  one  halt 
of  that  important  article,  firewood;  it  is  also  recommended  for  its  being  portable, 
which  may  be  placed  to  any  small  fireplace,  in  any  room,  and  which  is  made  upon 
so  simple  a  plan  that  it  is  not  subject  to  get  out  of  repair,  and  the  friction  upon 
every  part  being  so  trifling,  that  it  will  continue  for  longer  duration  than  any  me¬ 
chanical  performances  of  that  kind  is  known  to  do.  Roxbury ,  February  24, 178/f. 

N.  B.  The  above  JACKS  may  be  had  of  Col.  Paul  Revere,  directly  opposite 
Liberty  Pole,  Boston. 

No  mention  of  Willard’s  “improved  timepiece”  appears 
in  this,  doubtless,  completely  inclusive  advertisement.  It  is 
safe  to  assume  that  at  this  time  the  “banjo”  clock  had  not 
yet  been  invented,  and  that  the  honor  of  its  first  produc¬ 
tion  rests  with  the  village  of  Roxbury.  Indeed,  the  “banjo” 
clock  probably  dates  from  about  1800;  for  it  was  in  1801 
that  Willard  applied  for  and  received  patent  for  his  “im¬ 
proved  timepiece.”  How  many  previous  months  and  years 
the  planning  and  perfecting  of  this  clock  had  required  no 
one  can  tell.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  it  can  have  been 
a  spontaneous  creation;  for  in  its  simplicity,  yet  grace  and 
adequacy  of  design, it  islittle  shortof  a  masterpiece.  Acircu- 
lar  hood  just  suffices  to  enclose  the  working  mechanism, 
the  tapered  waist  expands  in  conformity  to  the  shape  of  the 
lead  weight  whose  slow  descent  occupies  just  eight  days. 
The  rectangular  box  at  the  bottom  balances  the  hood  and 
gives  stability  to  the  whole. 

As  an  offset  to  any  appearance  of  excessive  angularity 
and  as  a  measure  for  simplifying  the  relationship  of  the 
three  parts  of  the  frame,  usually  two  gracefully  curving 
volutes,  or  side  arms,  of  pierced  brass*  reach  from  base-box 
to  hood,  which  last,  in  turn,  is  crowned  with  a  device  of 
some  kind  —  an  acorn  of  gilded  wood;  an  eagle,  either  of 
wood  or  of  brass;  an  urn  or  a  spike  of  cast  brass. 

In  the  hall  and  shelf  clocks  which  Simon  Willard  had 
produced  in  Grafton  the  dials  are  made  of  hammered  brass 
upon  which  the  numerals  are  engraved.  Sometimes  these 

*Some  years  since  I  encountered  a  Simon  Willard  clock  embellished  with  wood 
side  arms  carved  in  raised  pattern  of  oak  leaves  and  acorns,  the  whole  side  arm 
then  gilded.  This  is  the  only  “banjo”  clock  which  I  have  seen  with  side  arms  other 
than  of  brass. 


dials  are  silver  plated.  In  either  case  the  engraved  numerals 
were  filled  with  a  black  enamel. 

After  moving  to  Roxbury, Willard  began  to  use  enameled 
dials  on  iron  blanks.  These  dials  not  only  afforded  greater 
visibility  for  numerals  than  did  brass  or  silver,  but  they 
gave  opportunity  for  painted  decoration,  which  grew  to  be 
extremely  popular.  The  dials  of  Willard’s  “banjo”  clocks 
were  invariably  painted  on  iron  blanks. 

The  cases  of  the  clocks  were  beautifully  made  of  selected 
mahogany.  Even  the  back-boards  are  of  mahogany,  where¬ 
as  those  used  by  other  makers  of  timepieces,  who  imi¬ 
tated  Willard  closely  in  many  outward  particulars,  are 
usually  of  pine,  oak,  or  cherry.  An  exception  occurs  in  the 
case  of  Aaron  Willard’s  finest  cases,  in  which  mahogany 
back-boards  occur. 

Simon  Willard  was  particularly  partial  to  inlaid  frames. 
His  typical  “banjo”  type  shows  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
frame  inlaid  with  cross-banded  mahogany  and  satinwood. 
The  center  panel  is  fastened  to  the  wood  case  by  means  of 
brass  screws  passing 
through  from  the  outside 
of  the  frame  on  both  sides 
of  the  case.  Sometimes 
four  screws  occur — two 
at  the  top  and  two  at  the 
bottom  of  the  panel.  At 
other  times  the  panel  is 
held  in  place  by  two 
screws, only, in  the  center 
of  the  frame.  In  the 
carved  and  gilded  center 
panels  of  his  presentation 
clocks,  Willard  does  away 
with  visible  screws, secur¬ 
ing  his  center  panel  by 
meansof  a  top  flange  that 
passes  under  the  dial,  and 
at  the  bottom  by  two 
screws  concealed  by  the 
door  of  the  bottom  box. 

The  movements  of 
these  clocks  were  made 
from  heavy  cast  brass, 
which  was  hardened  by 
hammering  and  finished 
by  filing.  Today  rolled 
brass  is  used  for  clock 
movements.  The  hands 
—  usually  of  the  arrow 
type  for  the  “banjo”  clocks 
— were  filed  by  hand  from 
pieces  of  steel.  The  work 
was  begun  by  apprentices, 
carried  by  them  as  far  as 
their  abilities  permitted, 
and  then  finished  by  a 
master  workman. 

In  the  majority  of  his  Simon  Willard  Timepiece;  for- 
“improved  timepieces,”  merly  in  Prouty  Collection. 

Simon  Willard  used  the  ™ 

dead-beat  escapement,  lard.  The  eagle  is  restored. 
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first  devised  by  George  Graham  (1673-1751)  of  England. 
While  more  difficult  to  construct  than  the  recoil  escapement, 
the  dead  beat  gives  somewhat  greater  accuracy.  It  is  the 
steadiness  of  the  dead-beat  escapement  that  makes  it  the 
choice  in  jewel¬ 
ers’  regulators  to¬ 
day.  Willard  gave 
his  clockworks 
further  stability 
byutilizing  the  so- 
called  “T  bridge,” 
a  pendulum  sup- 
porton  two  pivots, 
which  prevented 
anydangerof  pen¬ 
dulum  wobbling. 

The  movements 
were  fastened 
within  their  cases 
by  means  of  two 
long  bolts  placed 
diagonally  across 
the  plates  and 
passing  through 
from  the  front  to 
the  back  plate  and 
into  the  back  of 
the  case  itself. 

The  more  we 
study  the  little  de¬ 
tails,  the  niceties 
of  workmanship, 
in  every  part  of 
movements  and 
cases,  the  more  we 
realize  the  thought 
and  care  which 
Willard  bestowed 
upon  making  his 
“improved  time¬ 
piece”  a  success. 

Every  part  of  it 
was  made  by  hand 
—  from  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  pinions 
and  the  filing  out 
of  teeth  to  the 
making  and  fin¬ 
ishing  of  thecases. 

Today  a  Simon 
Willard  clock, 
after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury,  is  as  perfect 
a  timekeeper  and 
will  run  as  satis¬ 
factorily  as  the  finest  of  modern  machine  movements.  He 
writes  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  that  his  “timepiece  seems  to 
take.”  It  deserved  to  “take.” 

Simon  Willard  had  various  apprentices  who,  in  time, 
branched  out  for  themselves.  Chief  among  these  were 


William  Cummens  and  Elnathan  Taber.  After  1812  there 
were  many  makers  of  “banjo”  clocks.  The  nearest  approach 
to  a  Simon  Willard  timepiece,  however,  was  that  produced 
by  Simon’s  brother,  Aaron.  But  only  in  his  finest  pieces  did 

Aaron  adopt  the 
other’s  T-bridge 
jjgSf  suspension;  and 

none  but  Simon 
usedthedead-beat 

^slmon6  Willard 
“banjo”  clocks 
are  divisible  into 

of  finish  than  ^are 

emblem  is  fre¬ 
quently  an  eagle, 
stamped  in  metal 
or  carved  in  wood 
and  gilded.  The 
name  of  the  re¬ 
cipient  as  well  as 
of  the  donor  may 
occur,  usually  on 
the  outer  edge  of 
the  dial. 

It  is  the  dream 
of  the  Simon  Wil¬ 
lard  collector — of 
all  collectors  of 
clocks  —  to  find 
one  of  these  pres¬ 
entation  pieces. 
No  money  can 
ever  have  com¬ 
pensated  Willard 
for  the  time  and 
labor  expended  in 
their  making.  The 
case  of  a  presentation  clock  was  sometimes  made  of  mahog¬ 
any,  but  frequently  of  cherry,  enameled  in  white.  I  he  in¬ 
terior  was  stained  a  rich  red,  with  a  preparation  designed 
to  prevent  warping.  The  carved  parts  were  gilded  in  gold 
leaf  and  the  glass  covered  with  rich  designs  in  gold.  The 


Simon  Willard  Timepiece  Author's  Collection 

Gilded  front;  hand-carved  wooden  eagle;  arrow  hands;  upper  glass  panel  decorated  with  grapes,  eagle 
and  scroll  below;  scroll  marked  “Willard  Patent/’  The  thermometer  in  upper  panel  an  unusual  feature. 
Symbolic  figures  in  lower  panel  probably  Liberty  and  Commerce.  Arabic  numerals  of  dial  occur  in  older 
examples  of  Simon  Willard’s  productions.  Accompanying  illustration  shows  the  same  piece  with  dial  and 
panels  removed  to  showT  suspension,  weight,  and  heavy  bob  of  pendulum.  Unrestored  condition  in  toto. 
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dials  were  further  ornamented  with  a  gold-leaf  band  placed 
on  the  extreme  outer  edge  of  the  dial,  while  delicate  gold 
tracery  formed  an  escutcheon  around  centre  hole  and  wind¬ 
ing  arbor.  Sometimes  the  gift  inscription  was  painted  in  the 
dial,  sometimes  in 

the  glass  panel.  /\ 

Today,  with  their  J  \ 

white  enamel  mel¬ 
lowed  by  time  to 
delicate  tones  of 

main  the  rarest 

can  doubt  that 
Willard  designed 
his  cases,  or  that 
he  directed  their 
making  to  the 
minutest  detail. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  glass  panels  of  his  clocks. 
The  type  of  their  decoration  he  controlled,  confining  it  al¬ 
most  exclusively  to  geometrical  designs,  sometimes  known 
as  Willard’s  lacy  patterns,  —  a  fitting  indication  of  their 
delicacy  and  grace.  Of  the  man  who  actually  did  this  work, 
however,  little  or  nothing  is  known.  He  was  an  Englishman 


who  did  unequalled  work;  that  is  the  extent  of  our  informa¬ 
tion.  The  firm  of  Willard  and  Nolan,  too,  did  some  of  Simon 
Willard’s  decorating.  They  were  in  business  on  Washington 
Street  not  far  from  Simon’s  shop.  Their  dials,  as  well  as 

their  glass  paint- 
^  i n g s ,  were  beau- 

ti  fully  executed. 

1  xd  ck  For  the  dials  of 

\  ,<  Willard’s  clocks 

they  used  a  heavy 

i  y  n  blank^ 

^  ^  successive  coats  of 

enamel.  Each  sue- 
n  \JL  cessive  coat  was 

\  sunlight,  under 

\  \  //  glass,  and  was 

|  \  Kir- 1  j  rubbed  down  with 

jtl  j  I*,  tions  o  f  strong 

MM  W  ||A  1’  y  strenuous 

Hi  j  housewives,  who 

figures  out  °f  exis- 

complete  surfac¬ 
ing  is  a  week,  as 
against  a  month 
consumed  by  the 
Willard  method. 
The  owner  of  a 
Willard  clock  should  bear  in  mind  that  his  timepiece,  reg¬ 
istering  tirelessly  the  hours  of  the  day  and  of  the  night,  its 
works  ceaselessly  in  motion,  requires  occasional  attention 
and  care.  Two  years  suffice  for  absorption  or  evaporation  of 
oil.  At  such  intervals,  then,  the  clock  should  be  cleaned  and 
re-oiled  for  another  twenty-four  months’  cycle.  Neglect  of 


Simon  Willard  Timepieces  Author’s  Collection 

Characteristic  examples  of  inlaid  fronts,  each  showing  four  screw  heads.  The  acorn  of  the  first  example 
is  of  carved  wood;  eagle,  of  the  second,  of  cast  brass.  Note  fine  open-work  hands  of  the  latter.  No  early 
American  glass  panels,  either  of  clocks  or  of  mirrors,  show  a  finer  handling  of  conventional  design  than 
do  those  of  Simon  Willard’s  clocks.  Both  clocks  in  original  condition. 
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iis  means  a  wear  on  pinions,  resultant  impairment  of  time¬ 
keeping  qualities,  and  abbreviated  life  for  the  clock. 

It  would  be  natural  to  assume  that  Simon  Willard,  after 
.  successful  business  career  of  more  than  half  a  century, 
|iad  retired  in  possession  of  a  considerable  fortune.  But 
,uch  is  not  the  case.  Although  the  leading  clockmaker  of 
iis  time,  Simon  Willard  died  a  poor  man.  He  was  a  great 
nventor  and  a  great  artist.  As  is  so  often  true  of  men  of  his 
:ype,  he  lived  and  died  in  narrow  circumstances;  but  to 
posterity  he  left  a  rich  heritage  whose  value  increases  with 
ach  year  that  passes. 


7 


A  Pedigreed  Willard 
Timepiece 

A  SIMON  WILLARD  “bride’s  clock,” 
which  is  known  to  be  indeed  the  clock  of 
a  bride,  is  that  here  shown  by  courtesy  of  H. 
H.  Richardson,  Esq.,  of  Brookline. 

This  beautiful  and  characteristic  piece  of 
Simon  Willard’s  workmanship  has  been  in 
possession  of  the  owner’s  family  for  close  to  a 
century  and  a  quarter.  The  stages  of  its  pass¬ 
ing  from  generation  to  generation  are  these: 
The  present  owner  inherited  it  from  his 
mother,  Julia  Gorham  (Hayden)  Richardson 
(1837-1914).  She,  in  turn,  had  received  the 
precious  heirloom  from  her  mother,  Susan  Ann 
Buckminster  (Williams)  Hayden  (1806-1871), 
who  had  inherited  it  from  her  mother,  Suzanna 
(Atwood)  Williams  (1773-1860). 

So  far  as  may  be  learned,  when  Suzanna  At¬ 
wood  married  Thomas  Williams,  the  clock  was 
given  to  her  as  a  wedding  gift  and  became  part 
of  the  furnishings  of  the  house  which  she  and 
her  husband  occupied  in  Colonnade  Row, 
Common  Street,  now  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

The  beauty  of  the  timepiece,  as  illustrated, 
carries  its  own  message  without  need  of  ver¬ 
bal  assistance.  Quite  in  its  original  condition, 
this  clock  exhibits  characteristic  elements  in 
the  design  of  its  glass  panels.  The  case  is  of 
cherry  wood,  enamelled  in  white,  but  the  sup¬ 
porting  members  and  the  enrichments  of  the 
front  are  gilded. 
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Simon  Willard  “Bride’s”  Clock  Courtesy  H.  H.  Richardson,  Esq. 
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The  Windsor  Chair 


By  Wallace  Nutting 


THE  origin  of  the  Windsor  chair  is  not  certainly 
known,  but  its  English  home  is  in  Bucks,  the  center 
of  its  manufacture  being  High  Wycombe  in  that 
shire,  a  little  north  oi  Windsor.  As  the  chairs  spread,  in 
their  use,  to  Windsor,  and  as  they  went  down  to  London  by 
boat  from  Windsor,  in  some  cases,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
name  may  have  originated  in  that  way. 

The  English  Windsor  is  very  crudely  turned  by  a  loot 
lathe,  which  cuts  only  on  the  down  stroke.  A  spring  board 
attached  to  a  tree  reverses  the  motion  of  the  lathe  when  the 
foot  pressure  is  released.  The  turners  work  under  tepees  of 
boughs  in  a  beech  wood,  a  section  of  which  they  have 
bought.  They  are  called  bodgers  or  botchers,  and  it  may  be 
owing  to  their  rough  work  that  the  meaning  of  that  word 
has  been  extended.  Lip  to  recent  years  they  sold  the  legs  for 
two  pence  apiece  to 
the  assemblers.  The 
wooci  for  the  legs  is  not 
sawed  but  split  out  and 
rough  shaped  by  a  boy 
helper.  The  seats  are 
roughly  sawed  and  put 
out  to  be  shaped  as  a 
cottage  industry .  They 
are  quite  often  made 
of  elm  because  it  does 
not  split  easily.  The 
seat  is  thin,  and  con¬ 
sequently  cannot  be 
boldly  shaped.  The  leg 
is  placed  near  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  seat  and  is  more  nearly  perpendicular  than  in 
the  American  chair.  Some  of  the  finer  designs  had  cabriole 
legs  in  front  and  rather  handsome  middle  stretchers.  These 
features  established  a  probable  date  of  the  first  distinctive 
English  Windsors  in  the  Queen  Anne  period. 

The  plain  stick  leg  driven  into  a  wooden  seat  like  a  milk¬ 
ing  stool  is  a  true,  though  crude,  Windsor,  and  its  origin  in 
this  simple  form  without  a  back  dates  from  remote  antiq¬ 
uity  and  is  still  in  common  use  in  benches  and  stools  in 
frontier  districts  or  in  old  eddies  of  civilization  like  the 
Tennessee  mountains,  where  true  Windsor  forms  are  still 
used  for  dining  table  settees  without  backs. 

The  English  Windsor  seems  to  have  attained  its  major¬ 
ity  in  adapting  for  the  center  of  its  back  a  pieced  splat, 
taken  from  the  more  elegant  early  Dutch  or  Queen  Anne 

type- 

A  Windsor  may  be  defined  as  a  stick-leg  chair  with  a 
spindle  back  topped  by  a  bent  bow  or  comb. 

The  English  type  soon  added  to  the  central  splat  plain 
turned  spindles  on  each  side  to  form  a  “sack-backt”  chair 
convenient  for  sustaining  an  outer  garment  like  a  shawl,  or 
even  a  plain  sack,  as  a  kind  of  temporary  upholstery  to 
ward  off  the  cold. 

In  America  the  Windsor  chair  appears  first  to  have  been 


made  in  Philadelphia.  It  speedily  acquired  a  great  popu¬ 
larity,  and  was  copied  by  many  makers  in  New  York,  New 
Haven,  Providence  and  Boston  in  some  of  its  forms.  In  one: 
form,  the  so-called  blunt  arrow  leg,  with  a  somewhat  crude*  i 
base  turning  above  the  foot,  was  the  earliest  pattern  and 
seems  to  have  failed  to  appeal  to  New  Englanders.  The 
American  makers  entirely  abandoned  the  English  splat.  In 
fact,  some  English  examples,  like  Goldsmith’s  chairs,  had 
already  abandoned  it. 

The  back  as  made  in  America  was  all  spindles.  Owing  to 
the  great  abundance  of  pine  in  America,  a  rarer  wood  in 
England,  the  American  type  became  established  with  the 
pine  seat,  two  inches  in  thickness  as  against  the  English 
inch  or  less.  This  thickness  was  primarily  adopted  to  guard 
against  splitting.  For  the  same  reason  the  holes  for  the  legs 

were  bored  farther 
from  the  edge  than 
was  the  English  cus¬ 
tom.  But  to  secure  an 
equally  broad  and 
stable  base  with  the 
English  it  was  then 
necessary  to  insert  the  | 
legs  with  a  much 
greater  rake  in  the 
pine  seat.  Thus  inci¬ 
dentally  the  two  great¬ 
est  charms  of  the 
American  Windsors 
were  discovered 
through  necessity. 
They  are  the  deep,  fully-shaped  seat  made  possible  by  the 
use  of  pine,  and  the  sharply  raked  (splayed)  leg  made 
necessary  by  the  use  of  pine. 

The  spindles  in  America  were  usually  of  hickory  (white 
walnut).  In  the  north  they  usually  tapered  both  ways  from 
a  bulb,  and  were  whittled,  not  turned,  in  the  early  exam¬ 
ples,  before  the  invention  of  the  back  rest  for  the  lathe 
made  possible  the  turning  of  long,  slender  spindles.  In  hold¬ 
ing  the  spindles  in  the  hand  for  whittling  them  down,  or 
even  in  placing  them  in  the  vise  of  a  shaving  horse,  it 
was  natural  to  whittle  or  shave  each  way  from  the  hand 
that  held  the  spindle;  hence  the  bulbous  spindle  became 
naturally  established.  Stocky  Philadelphia  spindles  could 
be  turned.  The  bow,  hoop  or  round  back  as  it  is  indiffer¬ 
ently  called  was  bent  from  hickory  saplings  or  white  oak, 
when  the  wood  was  green,  without  the  softening  assistance 
of  water  or  steam. 

The  seasoning  took  a  longer  time  by  this  old  method. 
Often  no  form  was  used,  but  a  withe  was  bent  and  the  ends 
thrust  through  the  post  holes  of  a  fence  in  the  pasture  in 
the  spring,  to  be  gathered  in  the  fall  for  making  chairs  when 
nothing  else  pressed  for  action. 

The  shape  of  the  side  bulbous  rungs  was  adopted  to  afford 
plenty  of  wood  where  they  were  bored  for  the  middle  rung 


Stools,  1760-1800  Owned  by  G.  F.  Ives 

Early  prototypes  of  these  stools  were  the  forefathers  of  the  Windsor  chair. 
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or  stretcher.  The  bulbous  middle  stretcher,  adopted  after 
the  early  elaborate  Queen  Anne  stretcher  went  out,  was 
doubtless  an  accident,  a  side  spindle  seized  in  haste  to  com¬ 
plete  a  chair,  and  found  graceful  after  the  fact.  Of  course 
the  stretchers  were  tapered  to  secure  lightness,  strength  at 
the  center,  and  to  afford  a  neat  connection  with  the  leg. 

In  the  Windsor  chair  as  it  got  its  full  American  develop¬ 
ment  the  three  points  of  importance  are  the  legs,  the  seat, 
and  the  back. 

The  legs  in  good  styles  are  fully  two  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  largest  bulb,  that  is  the  bowl  of  the  vase,  and  the 
vase  shape  must  be  very  bold  and  graceful,  tapering  at  the 
small  points  to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch. 

These  and  other  dimensions  are  given  after  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  a  vast  number  of  the  best  old  chairs. 

The  taper,  or  lower  end  of  the  leg,  may  be  a  plain  straight 
taper  (conic  section)  or  in  the  Rhode  Island  variant,  which 
we  do  not  count  as  quite  desirable,  a  slightly  hollowed 
taper.  The  legs  rake  about  four  inches  from  a  point  on  cen¬ 
ter,  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  seat.  The 
shaping  of  the  seat  should  cut  a  full  inch,  that  is,  half  way 
through.  The  saddle  should  be  the  full  thickness  of  the  seat. 
A  great  variety  of  backs  are  found,  most  of  them  good. 
Many  of  the  best  types  have  two  bracing  spindles  running 
into  a  bob-tail  in  the  seat.  This  extension  of  the  seat  in 
side  chairs  is  a  part  of  the  seat.  In  wide  chairs,  as  most  arm 
chairs,  the  grain  of  the  seat  runs  cross-wise,  rather  than 
from  front  to  back;  consequently  when  the  bob-tail  for  the 
brace  is  used,  it  must  be  mortised  into  the  seat. 

The  spindles  are  graduated  to  the  size  of  the  chair. 
Coarse  spindles,  or  a  small  number,  are  a  demerit.  Nine  for 
a  plain  back-side  chair,  and  ten,  including  the  two  bracing 
spindles  for  the  bob-tailed  chair,  being  the  ideal  number 
(though  there  is  no  objection  to  one  more). 

The  construction  of  the  Windsor  involves  many  delicate 
adjustments.  The  best  cabinet  maker  was  driven  distracted 
by  the  effort  to  get  all  the  curves  and  angles.  The  chair 
could  only  be  made  in  fine  form  by  specially-trained  men. 
For  instance,  the  seat  slants  backward.  The  arm  rail  slants 
still  more.  Every  spindle  from  the  center  of  the  back  to  the 


last  under  the  arm  is  bored  at  a  different  angle,  and  is 
slanted  in  two  directions.  An  eighth  of  an  inch  too  much  or 
too  little  in  the  bow  gives  coarseness  or  weakness. 

The  bow  when  bored  for  the  spindles  is  very  much  cut 
away,  and  will  break  unless  the  best  wood  carefully  worked 
is  used.  Most  of  the  old  bows  cracked. 

The  New  England  arm,  the  only  thing  contributed  to 
the  Windsor  outside  of  Philadelphia,  was  a  beautiful  piece 
of  work — the  one-piece  bow  and  arm,  which  added  only 
four  ounces  to  the  weight  of  a  side  chair.  But  at  least 
ninety  per  cent  of  them  broke  at  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
where  it  was  bored  for  a  spindle.  The  low  double  back,  that 
is  the  style  having  a  bow  above  the  arm  rail,  was  the  com¬ 
monest  and  the  most  uncomfortable  chair  ever  made.  The 
seat  was  often  only  thirteen  and  seldom  more  than  fifteen 
inches  deep. 

The  great  Philadelphia  comb  back  was  a  fine  man’s  chair. 
The  seat  was  from  twenty  to  twenty-three  inches  wide.  The 
arm  as  a  rule  was  not  carved  but  boldly  scrolled.  The  ear  of 
the  comb  was  generally  carved  with  a  strong  spiral,  having 
one  more  whorl  than  the  other  types.  The  spindles  were 
usually  plainly  tapered  rather  than  bulbous,  as  in  the  type 
which  became  popular  in  the  north.  The  arm  rail  was  either 
bent  or  sawed.  If  sawed  it  was  in  three  parts,  the  center 
piece  overlapping  the  other  too,  and  being  shaped.  The 
chair  was  sometimes  made  with  no  comb  or  bow  above  the 
arm  rail,  and  in  that  form  was  the  ancestor  of  the  very 
common  degraded  office  chair,  made  and  used  even  now. 

The  so-called  flare  back  was  secured  by  springing  out  of 
the  spindles  after  they  left  the  arm  rail. 

The  arm  termination  was  often  spirally  carved  in  a  rude 
manner  suggesting  a  knuckle  joint. 

It  would  be  impossible  short  of  a  volume  to  describe  the 
variants  of  the  arm  and  back.  The  higher  backs  are  the 
more  desirable. 

Some  backs  have  been  found  with  two  combs,  one  super¬ 
imposed  above  another  on  four  or  five  spindles  extended 
for  four  inches  above  the  lower  comb.  The  writing  arm 
chair  is  a  large  and  fascinating  chapter  by  itself.  The  best 
forms  have  the  visible  arm  carved;  have  two  drawers,  and 
some  have  a  folding  or  sliding  candle  stand  extension.  The 


Painted  Windsors  Owned  by  G.  F.  Ives 

The  finely  turned  spindles  are  worth  special  notice  and  are  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  reed  or  bamboo  turnings  in  the  first  example  following. 
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Windsor  Chair  of  1800 

Thebent  stretcherwith  spoke-like  side 
stretcher  is  unusual. 


tion  settees  and  cradles,  also 
and  low,  but  no  beds.  few  tables  having 
all  the  features  of  the  Windsor  base  are 
known.  They  should  not,  however,  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  tables  called  Windsor,  from 
the  town  of  that  name  in  Connecticut. 

In  the  nineteenth  century, machine-made 
chairs  began  to  appear,  with  rungs  running 
around  the  outside.  The  seats  were  always 
shapeless.  They  are  unworthy  to  be  called 
Windsor.  They  are  numerous,  coarse,  un¬ 
comfortable;  in  every  way  an  extreme 
degradation.  Some  have  a  top  rail  suggest¬ 
ing  vaguely  a  Sheraton  back. 

Windsors  in  America,  made  so  as  to  be 
worth  calling  by  the  name,  are  included  in 
the  extreme  dates  1725-1825,  but  all  pine 
examples  appeared  before  the  end  of  the 

eighteenth 


spindles  are  specially 
turned  to  support  the 
writing  arm. 

Settees  with  four,  six, 
eight,  or  tens  are  formed, 
the  last  named,  in  two 
known  examples  with 
triple  bow  backs  intersect¬ 
ing  or  crossing,  and  run¬ 
ning  into  the  main  or  arm 
back. 

The  bamboo  turning  is 
a  later  and  poorer  style 
though  in  some  cases,  when 
carefully  done,  is  fair.  The 
bent  stretcher  with  spoke¬ 
like  side  stretcher  is  an 
interesting  and  much- 
sought  variation.  Windsor 
cradles  are 
found,  and 
combina- 
stools,  high 


they  were  elastic  and  bore 
falls  without  breaking. 

In  a  good  Windsor, light¬ 
ness,  strength,  grace,  dura¬ 
bility,  and  quaintness  are 
all  found  in  an  irresistible 
blend. 

The  wood  of  the  legs, 
stretchers,  and  arms,  when 
sawed,  was  maple,  or 
birch.  Beech  has  been 
found,  and  rarely,  oak. 
Maple  turned  smoothly. 
The  front  turned  spindle  of 
the  arm  chair,  and  the  long 
side  back  spindle  of  the  fan 
back,  a  side  chair,  was  also 
maple,  or  at  least  of  the 
same  wood  as  the  legs. 

When  the 
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Windsor  Chair,  1760-1800 
The  embryonic  arms  are  rarely  en¬ 
countered. 


Windsor  Chair,  1760-1800 
The  turnings  here  are  of  unusual 
richness  and  refinement. 


style  began 
to  decline, 
after  1800,  we  often  find,  as  in  the  bamboo 
arm  chair,  an  arm  scrolled  vertically.  The 
beginning  in  a  smaller  form  of  the  Boston 
rocker  arm — which, by  the  way,  is  probably 
the  most  popular  chair  ever  made,  and  is 
a  very  much  degraded  Windsor,  of  the 
“early  Buchanan”  or  “late  Lincoln”  period! 

The  small  scrolled  arm  was  invariably 
attached  to  a  bow  back  or  the  large  side 
rear  spindle.  This  was  a  very  weak  and  poor 
support.  This  arm  was  in  some  cases  made 
of  mahogany,  but  no  old  Windsor,  of 
thousands  examined,  was  ever  found  with 
mahogany  in  any  other  part.  The  fad  of 
making  modern  Windsors  in  that  wood 
shows  complete  ignorance  of  the  genius  of 
the  chair,  for  no  graceful  back  can  be  made 
in  mahogany,  as 


Windsor  Chair  with  Double 
Comb,  1760-1800 


century. 

The  merit  and  special 
charm  of  the  Windsors  are 
so  often  overlooked  or  un¬ 
known  that  we  wish  here, 
with  almost  brutal  empha¬ 
sis,  to  say  that  lightness  was 
the  chief  purpose  ot  the 
Windsor, to  follow  the  heavy 
late  Gothic  furniture  which 
a  woman  could  not  move 
without  a  struggle.  Hence 
an  American  Windsor  means 
a  pine  seat  if  it  means  any¬ 
thing  good.  Also  delicate 
lines  to  secure  lightness 
throughout.  This  includes 
strongly  bulbous  legs  and  a 
light  back.  Such  chairs  well 
made  were  durable  because 


that  wood  lacks 
the  strength  of  hickory  and  only 
a  coarse  back  of  mahogany 
could  be  strong  enough. 

The  finish  of  Windsors  was 
usually,  and  always  in  the  early 
patterns,  bottle  green,  or  at 
least  green  paint,  not  a  stain. 
The  chair  was  primarily  de¬ 
signed  and  advertised  as  a 
“garden  chair,”  and  required 
paint.  If  a  “natural”  Windsor 
chair  was  ever  discovered,  it 
was  because  the  maker  used  it 
at  home.  It  was  not  a  recog¬ 
nized  finish.  Then  came  in  red 
and  yellow  paint,  the  latter 
often  in  children’s  high  and  low 
chairs.  Black  was  rarely  used. 
White  is  in  wretched  taste  for 
Windsors- 


Windsor  Chair  with  Double 
Comb,  1760-1800 
The  high-back  chairs  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  more  desirable. 


mm 
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Owned  by 

New  Hampshire  Historical  Society 
Concord,  N.  H. 


PEDIGREED  ANTIQUES 

III.  Silver  Pitcher  and  Tray,  Posthumous 
Gift  of  Daniel  Webster  to  his  friend, 
Peter  Harvey. 

Height  of  Pitcher,  approximately  17  inches. 
Length  of  Platter,  20  inches.  Photograph,  one- 
twelfth  actual  size.  For  description  see  following 
page. 
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PEDIGREED  ANTIQUES 

II.  "Daniel  Webster  s  Gjift  to  Deter  Harvey 

[AGP  7  £  •'  The  snuff-box  of  a  king  achieves  special  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  colledlor  because  of  its  unusual  associ¬ 
ation.  At  least  one  fuzzy  and  somewhat  battered  tall  hat  that  formerly  shadowed  the  forehead  of  Daniel  Webster 
is  preserved,  for  the  inspiration  of  posterity,  in  a  historical  museum.  Many  a  family  heirloom  has  its  own  special 
story  of  grandeur  or  of  romance  that  gives  it  a  human  preciousness  beyond  the  capability  of  the  craftsman’s 
cunning  to  impart.  Photographs  of  such  family  or  personal  possessions  will  be  welcomed  by  Antiques.  Those 
which  have  some  intrinsic  quality,  whether  of  excellence  or  rarity,  coupled  with  the  interest  of  personal  exper¬ 
ience,  will  be  accepted  for  publication.] 

ON  THE  23d  day  of  October,  1852,  Daniel  Webster,  on  the  eve  of  his  death,  gave 
this  direction  to  his  son,  Fletcher: 

“My  son,  take  a  piece  of  silver,  let  it  be  handsome,  put  a  suitable  inscription  on 
it,  and  give  it,  with  my  love,  to  Peter  Harvey.” 

For  a  long  series  of  years  Mr.  Harvey  had  been  Webster’s  near,  constant,  and  disinter¬ 
ested  helper,  adviser,  and  friend.  Relations  of  intimacy  had  been  established  between  them 
when  Mr.  Harvey  was  a  young  man,  while  Mr.  Webster  had  reached  middle  age.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  disparity  of  their  years  and  their  different  paths  in  life,  the  friendship  was 
maintained  throughout  the  life  of  each.  Even  after  the  grave  had  separated  them,  Mr. 
Harvey’s  affection  for  his  deceased  friend  never  failed.  So  long  as  he  survived  he  cherished 
the  statesman’s  memory  with  jealous  care,  and,  dying,  left  a  legacy  to  posterity  in  his 
reminiscences  of  Webster.* 

Mr.  Webster’s  last  wishes  were  carefully  observed  by  his  son.  A  massive  salver  and 
pitcher  of  silverware  were  chosen  as  a  suitable  memorial,  and  upon  the  former  were  in¬ 
scribed,  at  Mr.  Flarvey’s  suggestion,  the  very  words  of  Daniel  Webster’s  dying  injunction. 

Peter  Harvey  is,  to  the  present  generation,  best  known  as  the  confidential  friend  of 
Daniel  Webster,  rather  than  as  a  business  pioneer  who  left  any  great  monument  to  pos¬ 
terity.  Nevertheless,  he  was  an  active  and  useful  citizen.  Born  in  Barnet,  Vermont,  July 
10,  1810,  he  was  early  thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 

His  first  business  experience  was  gained  in  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire.  Later  he  came  to 
Boston,  where,  in  addition  to  his  regular  mercantile  pursuits,  he  served  as  treasurer  of  the 
Rutland  Railroad  and  as  president  of  the  Kilby  Bank.  He  was  reasonablv  active  in  public 
life,  served  in  both  branches  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  was  defeated  as  can¬ 
didate  for  Congress. 

Mr.  H  arvev  was  twice  married,  the  second  time  to  Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Coolidge  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  who,  some  six  years  after  her  husband’s  death,  placed  the  Webster  gift  in  keeping  of 
the  N  ew  Hampshire  Historical  Society. 

Of  the  silver  it  may  be  observed  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  firm  of  Jones,  Ball  &  Poor 
of  Boston — a  concern  which  exists  today  under  the  name  of  Shreve,  Crump  &  Low.  The 
date  of  this  firm’s  operations  is  1846.  The  silver,  therefore,  antedates  the  year  of  its  pres¬ 
entation  by  not  less  than  seven  years. 

The  pitcher  and  its  platter  are  of  different  pattern.  Both,  however,  are  based  on 
somewhat  florid  English  examples  of  the  eighteenth  century — the  pitcher  suggesting  the 
third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  platter  the  last  quarter,  or  perhaps  the  first 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century — and  lack  the  extraordinary  reticence  of  design  which 
marked  the  work  of  early  American  silversmiths. 

They  constitute  a  rich  and  handsome  monument  to  the  steadfast  friendship  of  a  great 
man.  That  they  are  particularly  noteworthy  is  primarily  attributable  to  this  fact. 

* Reminiscences  and  Anecdotes  of  Daniel  Webster ,  published  in  Boston  after  Mr.  Harvey’s  death  in  1877. 
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Books— Old  and  Rare 

‘Treasures  in  Qou?itry  i Attics 

By  George  H.  Sargent 


; 


OW  and  then  the  discovery  of  some  rare  book,  which 
when  sold  at  auction  brings  a  high  price,  leads  to  a 
rummaging  through  the  boxes  or  piles  of  books  in 
(country  attics,  sometimes  with  unexpected  results.  Book 
(collectors  will  at  once  recall  “finds”  which  have  made  his- 
jtory.  There  was  that  beanpot  which,  changing  hands  at  a 
Maine  auction,  was  found  to  contain  a  copy  of  the  first 
i  edition  of  Hawthorne’s  Fanshawe;  there  was  a  pile  of  dust- 
I  covered  books  in  a  New  York  attic  which  yielded  a  copy 
of  Mason’s  Pequot  War;  and  there  are  doubtless  many 
lesser  discoveries  within  the  knowledge  of  readers  of 
Antiques.  What  treasures  may  lie  hidden  now  in  old 
houses  no  one  may  conjecture,  but  that  some  are  yet  to  be 
found  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

In  the  early  days  of  California,  miners’  and  prospectors’ 
“Guides”  were  published  in  many  editions.  These  guides 
did  not  tell  the  prospector  where  gold  was  to  be  found,  but 
they  furnished  clues  to  surface  indications.  No  doubt  they 
saved  much  time  to  their  assiduous  students.  Gold  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  plenty  of  miners  who  never  saw  these  books — 
which,  by  the  way,  are  now  scarce  and  valued  by  collectors 
— but  the  guides,  nevertheless,  served  a  useful  purpose. 
Rare  volumes  have  been,  and  will  be,  discovered  by  acci¬ 
dent;  yet  a  few  words  concerning  rare  book  hunting  may 
be  not  altogether  amiss. 

Imprimis ,  the  searcher  for  rare  books  must  be  able  to 
recognize  one  when  he  sees  it.  As  few  people  possess  the 
expert  knowledge  which  enables  them  to  recognize,  in  a 
pile  of  books,  what  is  really  valuable  and  what  is  not,  it  is 
advisable  and  generally  profitable  to  secure  expert  advice 
before  disposing  of  any  considerable  collection  of  old  books. 
Nor  is  it  well  to  expect,  as  the  shrewd  old  Yankee  proverb 
puts  it,  that  there  is  a  bass  under  every  lily-pad.  In  most 
old  attics  in  New  England  there  are  collections,  large  or 
small,  of  aged  books.  The  chances  are  that  they  are  valu¬ 
able  only  as  waste  paper;  yet  again  they  hold  the  chance  of 
a  find. 

The  reasons  in  favor  of  the  waste-paper  probability  are 
not  far  to  seek.  The  older  and  wealthier  families  of  this 
country,  who  possessed  libraries  of  any  recognizable  size 
and  value,  were  appreciative  of  their  books,  and  either 
handed  them  down  to  a  new  generation,  which  carefully 
preserved  them  along  with  other  family  heirlooms,  or  gave 
their  choicer  books  to  institutions.  Those  other  early  New 
England  families  who  were  toiling  to  build  up  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country  had  little  time  for  the  “amenities 
of  literature.”  Hence  it  is  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  that 
make  it  still  possible  to  find,  in  old  country  attics,  the  books 
which  make  the  heart  of  the  collector  leap.  Nor  may  one 
expect  to  encounter,  except  by  some  miraculous  chance,  in 
any  of  the  attics  of  this  land,  those  treasures  of  early  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  which  now  bring  thousands  of  dollars  in  the 
auction  room.  Those  of  our  earliest  ancestors  who  imported 
books  from  England  knew  their  worth,  and  preserved  them. 


In  England  the  situation  is  different,  and  old  country 
families  which  for  generations  have  owned  fine  libraries 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  forced  into  giving  up  their 
treasures  to  the  auction  room.  What  was  of  merely  passing 
worth  in  pre-Elizabethan  days  has  now  become  rare  and 
valuable,  and  many  houses  which  could  boast  but  a  few 
old  books  have  numbered  among  them  some  works  of 
early  English  literature  which  are  now  regarded  as  gems  of 
the  first  water. 

Of  the  renowned  libraries  of  England  which  have  been 
dispersed  in  recent  years,  that  which  was  formerly  at  Brit- 
well  Court,  Burnham,  Bucks,  the  property  of  S.  R.  Christie 
Miller,  Esq.,  is  one  of  the  most  famous.  Already  ten  sales 
of  material  from  this  library  have  been  held  at  the  auction 
rooms  of  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge,  in  London,  and  an¬ 
other,  perhaps  the  greatest,  is  to  be  held  there  on  February 
6  and  the  four  following  days.  There  are  in  this  sale  some 
seven  hundred  lots  of  books,  all  rare,  from  the  collector’s 
point  of  view.  Some  forty  of  these  are  quite  unknown  in 
other  copies  of  the  same  edition;  and  at  least  thirty  of  them 
are  the  only  copies  known  in  any  edition. 

The  most  important  lot,  however,  is  not  among  these.  It 
is  a  little  volume  in  contemporary  vellum  binding,  con¬ 
taining  four  pieces  published  between  the  years  1 595-1598. 
Of  three  of  these  works  only  one  other  copy  is  known,  and  of 
the  fourth  only  two  others.  This  volume,  measuring  5  X3  Yl 
inches,  with  136  leaves,  takes  its  place  in  the  romance  of 
book  collecting,  for  it  was  an  “attic  find”;  and  of  Emaric- 
dulfe ,  of  which  there  is  only  one  other  copy,  that  one  was 
discovered,  bound  up  with  other  works,  in  the  attic  of 
Longner  Hall,  near  Shrewsbury,  and  sold  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby  by  private  treaty  in  March,  1920. 

Emaricdulfe  is  an  anagram  on  the  name  of  Marie  Cu- 
feld  or  Cufaud,  of  Cufaud  Manor,  Basingstoke,  and  is  a 
book  of  sonnets  written  by  “E.  C.  Esquier,”  whose  identity 
is  unknown.  It  was  published  by  Matthew  Law  in  1595. 
The  present  copy  is  perfect,  whereas  the  Longner  Hall  copy 
is  slightly  imperfect.  The  other  three  rarities  bound  in  the 
same  volume  are  Bartholomew  Griffin’s  Fidessa  more  chaste 
than  kinde,  1596,  of  which  the  only  other  copies,  two  in 
number,  are  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian  Li¬ 
brary;  Lavra:  The  Toyes  of  a  Traveller ,  1597,  of  which  the 
only  other  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum;  and  Richard 
Barnfield’s  Cynthia ,  1  598,  of  which  the  Bodleian  possesses 
the  only  other  known  copy. 

This  volume,  according  to  Sotheby’s  cataloguer,  is  com¬ 
parable  only  to  the  Britwell  volume  of  Venus  and  Adonis 
and  the  Longner  Hall  “find.”  The  first  of  these  appeared  in 
the  Britwell  Court  sale  of  December,  1919.  It  contained  the 
only  known  copy  of  Shakespeare’s  V enns  and  Adonis ,  1599 
(fourth  edition);  Passionate  Pilgrim ,  1599  (one  ol  two 
known  copies  of  the  first  edition),  and  Epigrammes  and 
Elegies  of  Davies  and  Marlow,  about  1598.  The  volume 
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vas  sold  at  Sotheby’s  for  £15,100,  then  approximately 
>75,000, — the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  printed  book. 
The  Longner  Hall  “find”  included  the  Emaricdulfe  men- 
ioned;  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  and  Sonnets ,  1599;  Venus 
md  Adonis,  1599  (fifth  edition);  Lucrece ,  1600  (third  edi- 
:ion),  and  The  Ghost  of  Lucrece,  by  Thomas  Middleton, 
[600,  a  work  unknown  up  to  the  time  of  the  discovery. 
This  volume  was  sold  privately,  or  it  might  have  rivalled 
n  price  the  Venus  and  Adonis  volume,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  now  in  the  library  of  Henry  E.  Huntington  of  New 
York  and  California.  To  complete  the  romance  it  need 
only  be  told  that  the  Emaricdulfe  volume  now  to  be  sold, 
which  was  added  to  the  Britwell  Court  Library  in  1893, 
was  discovered  by  Sotheby’s  representative  in  the  lumber 
room  of  Sir  Charles  Isham’s  residence,  Lamport  Hall, 
about  fifty  years  ago,  the  expert  having  gone  there  to 
examine  some  books. 

The  coming  Britwell  Court  sale  contains  so  many  other 
volumes  of  surpassing  interest  that  an  enumeration  of  them 
would  repeat  the  entire  catalogue.  The  accompanying  re¬ 
productions  of  a  few  title  pages,  however,  show  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  whole  collection.  There  are  two  works  by  Chau¬ 
cer,  each  of  which  is  the  only  copy  known,  The  loue  and 
complayntes  bytwene  Mars  and  Venus ,  about  1510,  and 
The  assemble  of  foules ,  a  black-letter  volume  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1530  and  apparently  intended  as  a 
sequel  to  The  Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale.  Another  black- 
letter  quarto  is  believed  to  be  the  first  book  upon  hus¬ 
bandry  printed  in  the  English  language,  the  work  of  A. 
Eitzherbert  of  Derbyshire,  with  its  title  bearing  a  quaint 
woodcut  of  the  first  sulky  plow,  the  diminutive  oxen  draw¬ 
ing  it  having  an  uphill  job.  The  only  copy  known  of  what 
appears  to  be  an  English  version  of  the  French  Un  Poeme 
des  tourments  de  mariage  is  entitled  The  payne  and  sorrowe 
of  euyll  maryage,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  without 
date,  but  having  on  the  title  the  woodcut  used  in  a  unique 
copy  of  The  fyftene  Joyes  of  Maryage,  issued  by  the  same 
printer  in  1509,  which  is  also  in  this  sale.  Several  books  in 
this  collection  relate  to  women,  one  of  the  rarest  of  which 
is  Stephen  Gosson’s  Pleasant  Efuippes  for  Vpstart  New¬ 
fangled  Gentlewomen,  1595.  Another  is  the  only  known  copy 
of  a  black-letter  translation  from  the  French  on  the  beauty 
of  women,  which  contains  woodcuts  such  as  were  generally 
used  in  books  of  the  time  on  agriculture  and  medicine. 
All  Ovid's  Elegies:  j  Bookes.  By  C.  M.  Epigrams  by  J.  D., 
1598,  is  of  the  utmost  rarity,  which  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  this  joint  production  of  Christopher  Mar¬ 
lowe  and  Sir  John  Davies  was  condemned  and  burned  at 
Stationers’  Hall  by  an  order  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  dated  June  1,  1 5 99. 

The  catalogue  of  the  sale,  with  its  numerous  facsimiles, 
is  itself  a  valuable  possession,  and  its  interesting  notes  give 
details  of  a  collection  of  books  which  will  be  the  auction- 
room  sensation  of  the  season  of  1921-1922. 

NOTES 

New  York  book  sales  during  the  holiday  season  contained  little 
of  interest  to  collectors,  but  a  large  amount  of  good  material  suit¬ 
able  for  general  libraries  is  coming  into  the  market  and  selling  at 
low  prices.  The  American  Art  Galleries  had  a  sale  of  Americana 


in  December  which  brought  a  total  of  $38,993  for  the  743  lots, 
which  came  from  the  libraries  of  the  late  Professor  Edward  Tuck- 
erman  of  Amherst,  Mass.;  the  late  Judd  Stewart  of  Plainfield, 
N.  J.;  Frank  M.  Bristol  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society.  Among  the  interesting  offerings  was  the 
autograph  diary  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  kept  on  thirty-eight  pages 
of  an  interleaved  Virginia  almanac  for  1775,  which  was  acquired 
by  Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach  for  $610.  He  also  paid  $480  for  a  long 
and  historically  important  letter  of  William  Hooper,  signer  of  the 
Declaration.  A  signature  of  Thomas  Lynch,  one  of  the  rarest  of 
the  Signers,  went  for  $355.  A  few  interesting  relics  and  oil  paint¬ 
ings  were  in  the  sale.  A  china  plate  used  by  George  Washington 
at  birthday  parties  and  later  presented  by  Mrs.  Parke  Custis 
Lewis,  a  relative,  to  General  Andrew  Jackson,  was  bought  by  Dr. 
Rosenbach  for  $910,  and  a  wood  tea-caddy,  bound  with  ivory  and 
covered  with  tortoise-shell,  once  used  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  went 
for  $110.  An  oil  portrait  of  Washington  Irving,  unsigned,  but 
attributed  to  Washington  Allston,  brought  $710. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  many  American  book  collectors 
have  been  able  to  secure  a  leaf  of  the  most  precious  volume  in  the 
world,  the  first  book  printed  from  movable  types,  the  Gutenberg 
Bible.  Gabriel  Wells,  a  New  York  dealer,  secured  an  imperfect 
copy  in  Europe  last  summer,  and  broke  it  up,  selling  whole  books 
wherever  possible,  and  disposing  of  the  rest  in  single  leaves,  an 
accompanying  essay  being  written  by  A.  Edward  Newton,  au¬ 
thor  of  The  Amenities  of  Book  Collecting.  The  entire  Book  of 
Genesis  was  secured  by  Dr.  Terry,  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
complete  and  perfect,  is  now  in  the  library  of  a  Boston  collector. 
Mr.  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes  secured  the  leaf  with  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments,  and  like  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  which  is  now  owned  by 
Mr.  John  C.  Williams,  many  applications  for  it  were  received 
after  it  was  sold.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Wells  has  been  generally  ap¬ 
proved,  as  the  example  of  the  Bible  thus  dispersed  was  so  imper¬ 
fect  that  it  could  never  have  been  assembled  in  completion. 

The  Anderson  Galleries  of  New  York  City  have  prepared 
handsome  catalogues  of  the  sale  of  the  Thackeray  collection  of 
Henry  Sayre  Van  Duzer,  author  of  A  Thackeray  Library.  The 
library  will  be  sold  at  Anderson’s  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  eve¬ 
nings,  February  sixth  and  seventh,  and  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
sales  of  the  season.  It  contains  practically  all  the  first  editions  of 
Thackeray’s  works,  in  the  very  finest  possible  condition,  the 
owner  having  long  been  known  as  extremely  particular  to  secure 
only  the  finest  copies.  Beside  the  many  rare  printed  works,  there 
are  hundreds  of  Thackeray  drawings,  manuscripts,  letters,  and 
portraits. 

An  unfortunate  typographical  error  in  this  department  last 
month,  together  with  the  reproduction  of  the  title  of  the  Mark 
Baskett  1767  Bible  caused  some  confusion.  The  title  page  of  the 
first  English  Bible  printed  in  America,  with  the  date  of  1752,  of 
which  only  the  McKee  copy  is  known,  has  exactly  the  same  word¬ 
ing;  but  the  second  line  has  the  words  “Holy  Bible”  in  capitals; 
“Original  Tongues,”  in  the  1752  edition  is  in  capitals,  and  the 
words  “Compared,”  and  “revised,”  are  in  small  capitals  in  this 
first  issue.  “Mark  Baskett,”  which  in  the  later  volume  is  printed 
in  capitals,  appears  in  the  1752  edition  in  small  capitals.  The  re¬ 
production  showed  the  general  appearance  of  the  title  page,  but 
was  that  of  the  later  issue.  It  is  of  some  value,  but  bears  no  com¬ 
parison  with  the  1752  issue  in  price. 

The  full  bearing  of  the  error  above  mentioned  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  editor  through  a  letter  from  a  subscriber 
who  owns  a  copy  of  the  Bible  of  1767,  somewhat  different  in 
the  ordering  of  its  parts  from  that  of  the  Bible  illustrated  last 
month. 
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Portuguese  Chair  (18th  century) 
Carved  walnut,  seat  and  back  covered  with 
tooled  leather.  A  spirited  and  well  executed 
piece  as  compared  with  its  rather  hang-dog 
pendant  opposite. 


Portuguese  Chair  (18th  century) 
Carved  walnut,  embellished  with  applied 
brass  ornament.  An  example  of  continental 
design  contemporary  with  that  of  Chippen¬ 
dale. 


Antiques  Abroad 


A  Surfeit  of  Treasures  for  the  Unappreciative  will  be  America  s  ( fain 


By  Auto lycos 


Restlessness  is  the  note  in  the  London  art 
markets;  rates  of  exchange  have  shaken  specula- 
-  tive  buyers,  and  with  a  flood  of  really  fine  objects 
of  art  coming  from  Russia,  from  Austria  and  Germany, 
from  France  and  from  Ireland,  for  dispersal,  the  avenues 
are  choked.  There  are  too  many  sellers,  and  buyers  are 
diffident.  We  have  heard  of  fine  sixteenth  century  panelling 
in  an  old  French  chateau  torn  down  by  soldiery  for  kin¬ 
dling  fires. 

In  Russia,  opportunity  produced  the  thief.  It  takes  a 
wise  Soviet  to  appraise  art;  in  the  land  of  great  unhappi¬ 
ness  the  beauty  that  has  not  been  destroyed  has  been 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  Things  are  now  blow¬ 
ing  to  England.  Easily  removable  articles,  such  as  jewels, 
naturally  found  first  place  as  favourites  of  looters.  Jewelled 
ikons  by  the  hundred  have  come  somewhat  surreptitiously 
into  the  market  via  Copenhagen  and  Berlin  and  Amster¬ 
dam.  Many  have  been  secretly  shipped  across  the  Atlantic. 
Collectors,  however,  cannot  be  too  sure  to  submit  their 
finds  to  expert  examination,  for  in  many  pieces  the  finest 
jewels  have  been  abstracted  from  these  settings  and  imi¬ 
tations  substituted. 

Experts  in  ceramics  know  of  the  wonderful  service  made 
by  Josiah  Wedgwood  for  the  Empress  Catherine  II  of 
Russia  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  of  cream  ware, 
not  porcelain,  the  utilitarian  material  that  Wedgwood 
made  his  own.  It  was  painted  in  purple  brown  with  land¬ 
scape  subjects,  twelve  hundred  and  eighty-two  different 


views,  representing  English  country  seats  and  castles  of 
historic  interest.  On  each  piece  was  a  frog  in  green.  This 
was  a  whim  of  the  Empress,  who  desired  the  service  for 
her  palace  on  the  frog  haunted  marshes  at  La  Grenouill'ere. 

In  1909  this  service  was  discovered  hidden  in  the  vaults 
at  the  Peterhof  Palace,  where  a  descendant  of  the  Wedg¬ 
wood  family  was  allowed  to  inspect  it.  Subsequently  some 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  examples  were  brought  to  London 
for  exhibition.  The  Wedgwood  firm  had  kept  in  their  muse¬ 
um  at  Etruria  three  specimen  plates,  and  by  some  means  a 
fourth  specimen  plate  had  come  to  the  British  Museum. 
But  since  its  return  to  the  Russian  capital  the  original  set 
has  disappeared.  Plates  and  dishes  have,  however,  been 
seen  in  Copenhagen,  and  possibly  some  may  be  further 
afield.  As  the  service  is  not  glorious  with  the  rich  gilding 
and  colours  of  Sevres  porcelain,  its  abductors  have  not 
valued  it  highly.  The  illustration  here  given  of  the  single 
plate  at  the  British  Museum  shows  the  simplicity  of  the 
design,  but  it  will  enable  keen  collectors  to  watch  for  any 
pieces  that  may  have  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

Passing  quietly  through  the  market  there  are  certain 
remarkable  pieces  of  Russian  glass, — goblets  and  beakers 
and  the  like,  enamelled  and  gilded.  The  colours  are  rich, 
and  banded  work  studded  with  red  and  green  jewelled 
decoration  in  relief  suggests  the  brilliance  of  the  ruby  and 
the  emerald.  This  glorious  art  of  the  glassmaker  of  the 
early  and  middle  nineteenth  century  stands  supreme. 

Irish  silver  is  coming  into  the  London  market  and 
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1  bringing  fine  prices.  The  original 
work  of  the  Dublin  and  Cork  silver¬ 
smiths  has  no  equal  in  domestic 
plate.  It  embodies  a  fine  restraint 
in  ornament  which  was  not  always 
found  in  the  much-sought-after 
work  of  Paul  de  Lamerie  with  his 
exuberant  design.  The  Irish  silver 
hall-mark  offers  a  study  in  itself. 

The  standard  mark  of  Dublin  was  a 
harp  with  the  crown,  and  George 
the  Third’s  head  appears  in  a  shield 
to  show  that  duty  had  been  paid. 

There  is,  too,  the  figure  of  Hibernia. 

Wonderful  sugar  casters, ice  pails, 
cream  jugs  and  bread  baskets,  and, 
later  still,  potato  rings  are  the  heir¬ 
looms  which  the  old  Irish  silver¬ 
smiths  offer  to  the  new  world.  Col¬ 
lectors  should  look  for  some  of  these 
makers’  marks:  E.  B.  (Edward  Bar¬ 
rett),  1706;  W.  H.  (Will  Haynes), 

1770;  W.  L.  (Walter  Lewis),  1715; 

J.  T.  (John  Tuite),  1716;  J.  W. 

(Joseph  Walker),  1717;  M.  W. 

(Matthew  Walker),  1725;  J.  H. 

(John  Hamilton),  1724,  and  wondrous  are  his  inventions; 
J.  S.  (John  Sterne),  1743;  R.  H.  (Robert  Holmes),  1748; 
S.  W.  (Stephen  Walsh),  1765;  D.  K.  (Darby  Kehoe),  1770; 
W.  L.  (William  Law),  1802,  and  J.  B.  (James  le  Bas), 
1819.* 

Of  furniture,  Irish  mahogany  of  the  Chippendale  period 
has  a  character  of  its  own,  and  today  great  Irish  houses  are 
sending  their  precious  heirlooms  to  the  auction  rooms. 

In  the  English  shires,  too,  squire  and  parson  are  having 
a  bad  time.  The  redistribution  of  wealth  in  England  has 
meant  the  reclassification  of  art  treasures.  The  new  English 
plutocrat'is  not  a  man  of  taste.  Accordingly  heirlooms  and 
fine  art  treasures  coming  under  the  hammer  in  London  are 
transferred  to  the  first  departing  Cunarder. 

In  London  recently  an  interesting  find  was  made  in  an 
old  maid’s  attic  in  a  suburb.  Over  a  hundred  journals  and 
notebooks  bound  in  vellum,  patiently  written  by  Joseph 
Farington,  a  painter  contemporary  with  Dr.  Johnson,  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Gainsborough,  and  Benjamin  West.  They  came  up 
for  auction  at  Messrs.  Puttich  and  Simpson  in  Leicester 
Square.  In  his  home  Dr.  Johnson  and  Garrick  and  Rey¬ 
nolds  and  Gainsborough  and  Benjamin  West  and  Hopp- 
ner  and  Opie,  and  possibly  Chippendale,  dined  and  drank 
their  port  and  their  swimming  punch.  Farington  drew  dia¬ 
grams  of  the  tables  where  distinguished  diners  sat,  and  he 
put  down  rather  secret  conversations.  We  learn  that  poor 
Wordsworth,  the  poet,  had  only  £70  a  year  when  he  mar¬ 
ried  and  only  £200  when  he  had  five  children. 

Farington’s  water-colour  drawings  came  as  an  interest¬ 
ing  surprise,  fine  stipple  work  cleanly  done.  But  he  was  the 

*In  some  instances,  in  these  marks,  the  letter  “I”  is  used,  instead  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  form  “J,”  to  stand  for  James  or  John.  In  1  he  printing  here  all  are  reduced  to 
the  same  common  denominator. 


favourite  pupil  of  Richard  Wilson, 
the  great  landscape  artist. 

One  note  is  interesting:  Mr. Turn- 
bull,  the  artist,  arrivedfrom  Amer¬ 
ica  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to 
Mr.  Jay,  ambassador,  and  is  re¬ 
corded  as  observing  that  “the  arts 
are  likely  to  be  well  encouraged  in 
America.  Gilbert  Stuart  is  now  in 
New  York  and  well  employed.  His 
price  is  lower  than  in  England  be¬ 
cause  the  expenses  of  living  are  less. 
America  thrives  rapidly,  towns  in¬ 
crease  in  size,  and  people  grow  rich.” 

Shipped  with  wines  to  England 
are  coming  old  Portuguese  chairs. 
Some  have  the  old  leather-work 
backs  finely  tooled,  similar  to  old 
Spanish  work  of  a  like  character, 
with  birds  and  animals  and  foliage 
in  the  design;  but  of  special  interest 
are  early  eighteenth  century  exam¬ 
ples  showing  a  form  derivative  from 
the  Louis  XV  period,  which  influ¬ 
enced  Chippendale  in  his  devising 
of  his  inimitable  ribbon-back  chairs.  But  here  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  like  idea  crudely  carried  out  in  Portugal.  The 
chairs  are  attracting  little  attention,  but  they  should  be 
regarded  lovingly  on  account  of  the  link  they  offer  in  the 
chain  of  decorative  evolution. 

Old  English  clocks  are  coming  into  the  market.  The  one 
illustrated  is  typical  of  an  old  design  prior  to  the  “grand¬ 
father,”  or  long  case,  clock.  The  long  pendulum  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  procured  exacter  time.  But  here  is  the  prototype,  with 
chains  and  weights,  and  exemplifying  the  counterpart  of 
so  many  of  the  early  colonial  examples  which  are  heir¬ 
looms. 


British  Museum 


Wedgwood  Cream-ware  Plate  (1774) 

Note  the  frog  in  the  shield.  If  you  see  another,  capture 
it.  This  is  one  of  four  plates  reserved  from  a  set  made 
for  the  Empress  Catherine  II  of  Russia.  Of  late  the  set 
has  been  scattered,  no  one  knows  where. 


Precursor  of  the  ‘‘Grandfather  Clock” 
(late  17th  century) 

Owned  by  Mr.  Percy  Heins  of  Abergavenny.  The  bell 
constitutes  a  dome  above  the  clock.  Short  pendulum  back 
of  clock.  Operated  by  chains  and  weights. 
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The  Museum  and  the  Collector 

‘Two  Pieces  of  Early  American  Silver 

By  Charles  Over  Cornelius 


Silver  Spout-Cup  (1715— 2o)  Cleveland  Museum 

By  Moody  Russell.  Height,  3  Ls  inches;  diameter  at  base,  2 1 2  in¬ 
ches,  at  top,  2 inches.  Strap  handle,  reeded  base.* 

AMERICAN  silver  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth  centuries  offers  to  collectors  one  of  the  most 
Ji  -A-  alluring  fields  of  acquisition.  Its  appeal  is  mani¬ 
fold.  Purely  from  the  point  of  view  of  design  and  crafts¬ 
manship,  its  quality  is  unexcelled  by  that  of  any  other 
type  of  decorative  art  produced  in  the  Colonies.  In  form,  it 
frequently  confesses  descent  from  European  prototypes, 
thus  affording  an  interesting  comparison  between  the 
tastes  of  the  mother  country  and  of  her  colonies — tastes 
largely  controlled  by  economic  conditions  and  dictated  by 
social  usage  and  custom.  And  in  addition  to  these  elements 
of  interest  is  that  attaching  to  the  personality  of  the  silver¬ 
smiths  who  wrought  the  precious  metal  with  their  own 
hands.  These  men  were  citizens  of  acknowledged  stand¬ 
ing  in  their  communities,  frequently  rose  to  positions  of 
responsibility  and  bore  reputations  of  more  than  local 
importance. 

We  have  only  to  glance  through  a  list  of  the  better- 
known  early  American  silversmiths  to  recognize  the  truth 
of  this  statement  and  to  pick  out  such  names  as  Hurd, 
Hull,  Winslow,  Edwards,  Revere,  Van  Dyck,  Roosevelt 
and  Dwight.  In  no  other  group  of  artist-craftsmen  shall  we 
find  men  of  personality  so  generally  rounded.  Their  inter¬ 
ests  covered  not  alone  the  field  of  their  special  art  and 
craft,  for  they  were  public-spirited  citizens  whose  activities 

illustrated  also  in  Bigelow. 

tpp-  383-390- 

JThere  is  some  doubt  as  to  where  these  regicides  actually  died,  and  still  more 
as  to  the:r  places  of  burial.  Ezra  Stiles  in  his  book,  A  History  of  Three  of  the 
fudges  of  King  Charles  I,  published  Hartford,  1794,  states  that  Whalley  died 
and  was  buried  on  the  Russell  premises.  As  for  Goffe,  he  may  have  died  either 
in  Hadley  or  in  New  Haven;  and  both  Whalley  and  Goffe  were,  it  seems,  even¬ 
tually  brought  to  repose  beside  Dixwell  in  New  Haven. 


Silver  Creamer  (1750-60)  Cleveland  Museum 

By  William  Simpkins.  Height,  3L,  inches.  Double  scroll  handle- 
Date  indicated  by  kingfisher  nose  and  the  three  small  legs. 


contributed  largely  to  the  civil,  religious  and  military  life 
of  their  day. 

Fine  collections  of  silver  from  the  hands  of  many  Amer¬ 
ican  smiths  have  been  formed,  notably  at  the  Boston  Mu¬ 
seum  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and  representative 
collections  are  now  being  assembled  at  a  number  of  smaller 
museums. 

The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  for  example,  has  re¬ 
cently  added  to  its  collection  two  small  but  interesting 
pieces.  One  is  a  spout-cup  by  Moody  Russell,  the  other  a 
creamer  by  William  Simpkins. 

The  spout-cup  may  best  be  described  by  quoting  from 
Historic  Silver  of  the  Colonies  and  Its  Makers ,  by  Fran¬ 
cis  Hill  Bigelow. |  Of  this  cup,  Mr.  Bigelow  says:  “The 
beaker-shaped  spout-cup  .  .  .  probably  never  had  a  cover. 
The  initials  jFm  are  probably  those  of  John  and  Mercy 
(Prence)  Freeman,  who  were  married  in  1650.  Mercy  Free¬ 
man  died  at  Harwich  in  1721,  and  the  maker  of  the  cup, 
Moody  Russell  (1694-1761)  of  Barnstable,  Massachusetts, 
was  the  appraiser  of  her  silverware.”  Moody  Russell,  fur¬ 
ther,  made  beakers  for  the  Barnstable  and  Truro  churches, 
and  in  the  First  Parish  of  Sandwich,  Massachusetts,  is 
a  pair  of  beakers,  also  made  by  him — the  gift,  in  1719,  of 
Shearjashub  Bourne, who  resided  on  the  Marshpee  planta¬ 
tion  and  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  Indians. 

Silversmithing  and  patriotic  activities  appear  to  have 
been  characteristic  of  the  Russells.  Moody’s  grandfather, 
the  Reverend  John  Russell,  of  Hadley,  concealed  the  regi¬ 
cides  Goffe  and  Whalley  in  his  home,  where,  indeed,  they 
died.t  Moody’s  uncle,  Ebenezer  Russell,  was  a  Boston  sil¬ 
versmith;  and  a  nephew,  Major  Jonathan  Otis,  combined 
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the  activities  of  a  soldier  with  those  of  a  worker  in  precious 
metal.  The  record  would  mark  the  family  as  endowed  with 
unusual  traits. 

The  spout-cup  as  a  utensil  is  in  itself  of  interest.  Its  use 
was  confined  to  the  feeding  of  infants  and  invalids.  In  most 
cases  these  cups  were  covered.  They  are  closely  related  to, 
though  not  descended  from,  the  biberons  of  pewter,  used  so 
generally  for  water  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  It  would  seem  unlikely  that  very  hot  liquids 
were  served  from  these  spout-cups,  since  in  such  case  the 
silver,  a  ready  conductor  of  heat,  would  burn  the  lips. 

The  second  piece  of  silver  shown,  the  small  creamer  by 
William  Simpkins,  is  decorated  with  elaborate  relief  deco¬ 
ration  of  rococo  type.  Medallions  at  either  side  show  re¬ 
spectively  a  fox  and  a  hound.  The  form  of  the  creamer  is 
not  at  ail  unusual — pear  shaped,  with  thin  legs,  silhouetted 
edge  and  double-curved  handle;  but  the  surface  of  such 
jugs  is  seldom  so  covered  with  decoration.*  A  similar  shape 
is  found  exemplified  in  many  pitchers  of  Stiegel  glass.  Stie- 

*  Compare,  Avery,  American  Silver  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 
Metropolitan  Museum.  1920,  pp.  cxxxvi  et  seq. 


gel,  in  fact,  made  numbers  of  three-legged  pitchers  prob¬ 
ably  just  like  this  silver  one  in  form;  but  none  have  sur¬ 
vived  intact.  The  ease  with  which  the  tiny  feet  could  be 
broken  off  has  proved  fatal.  Stiegel  likewise  made  many 
pear-shaped  creamers  which  closely  resemble  this  one,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  base  is  supported  on  a  circular  ring  or  foot 
instead  of  by  legs.  This  form  of  creamer  was  popular  in  the 
decade  1750-1760. 

William  Simpkins,  like  Moody  Russell,  was  not  the  only 
one  of  his  family  to  follow  the  silversmith’s  craft.  As  Mr. 
Bigelow  tells  us,  further,  “William  Simpkins  (1704-80)  of 
Boston,  who  married  Elizabeth  Symmes:  he  was  appointed 
constable  in  1743,  but  declined  to  serve  and  paid  the  fine; 
3d  sergeant  of  the  Artillery  Company,  1743,  ensign  1757. 
His  son,  Thomas  Barton  Simpkins  (1728-1804)  of  Boston, 
was  also  a  silversmith.” 

The  two  small  pieces  of  silver  illustrated  exemplify  the 
variety  of  interest  which  inheres  in  early  American  silver, 
the  study  of  which  is  being  greatly  facilitated  by  the  in¬ 
creasingly  adequate  collections  which  are  being  assembled 
throughout  the  country. 


Silver  Brazier  (about  334  inches  high) 

Made  by  John  Cony,  one  of  the  early  American  Silversmiths. 


The  Home  Market 

By  Bqmdome 


QUOTING  from  abroad  may  constitute  a  poor  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  discussion  of  matters  domestic,  but 
since  I  know  that  the  general  business  of  dealing 
in  antiques  is,  in  some  quarters,  more  sluggish  than  could 
be  desired,  I  pause  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  imitating 
the  methods  of  certain  English  firms.  As  advertisers  these 
English  antique  dealers  are,  on  the  whole,  more  aggressive 
and  more  persevering  than  are  their  brethren  on  this  side 
of  the  water.  And  they  are  more  original.  A  well-known 
English  periodical,  for  example,  recently  carried  a  page 


advertisement  of  “Bargains  for  Beginners,”  accompanied 
by  the  advertiser’s  cordial  invitation  to  interested  young 
folk  to  come  in  and  learn  about  things.  Prices  of  the  dainty 
objets  d'art  pictured  run  from  seven  or  eight  shillings  up¬ 
ward.  Looking  at  them,  one  finds  himself  making  new 
resolutions  for  next  Christmas,  and  revising  his  notions  as 
to  possible  sources  of  wedding  gifts. 

*  *  * 

Because  nowhere  is  the  refinement  that  went  with  the 
simplicity — sometimes  austerity — of  life  in  early  American 
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Phyfe  Tambour  Work-Table  (about  1810) 

An  unusually  good  piece,  fully  pedigreed. 

days  better  exemplified  than  in  the  home  silverware  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  I  am  glad  to  illustrate  a  fine  old  bra¬ 
zier  that  is  waiting  for  the  right  person  to  come  along  and 
claim  it.*  The  piece  is  the  work  of  John  Cony  (1655-1722), 
who  engraved  plates  for  the  first  paper  money  used  in  the 
Colonies,  was  a  pillar  of  King’s  Chapel,  and  the  master 
from  whom  Paul  Revere,  Sr.,  learned  his  craft.  Braziers  are 
not  uncommon  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  This  one  from  the  first  quarter,  however,  retains 
its  original  wood  handle  and  is,  further,  notable  for  its 
claw  and  ball  feet,  the  ball  being  of  wood,  and  the  claw 
naturalistically  modelled.  Its  authenticity  is  attested  by 
records  of  direct  descent  as  well  as  by  the  evidence  of  the 
piece  itself. 

Speaking  of  the  Reveres,  it  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  the  great  Paul  Revere  was  second  in  the  line  of  silver¬ 
smiths.  His  father, who  was  Cony’s  apprentice, was  a  Huge- 
not,  born  in  France  in  1702,  and  baptized  as  Apollos  Ri- 
voire.  His  first  training  as  a  metal  worker  was  with  his 
brother,  on  the  Island  of  Guernsey.  Upon  coming  to  Bos¬ 
ton  he  Anglicized  his  name  and  married  a  thoroughly  New 
England  damsel,  Deborah  Hitchborn.  Paul  Revere,  Jr., 
was  their  son,  born  in  1735. 

*  *  * 

Another  piece  with  a  pedigree  is  a  mahogany  sewing 
table  that,  without  doubt,  came  out  of  the  shop  of  Duncan 
Phyfe  in  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  about  the  first  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  one  of  those  interesting 

^Anyone  who  is  interested  in  learning  the  whereabouts  of  articles  here  de¬ 
scribed  is  invited  to  communicate  with  Antiques. 


pieces  that  stands  ’twixt  Sheraton  and  Empire,  as  is  the 
habit  of  Phyfe  designs.  That  its  leaning  is  mainly  to  Shera¬ 
ton  is  exemplified  in  the  fine  tambour  work  of  the  box, 
and  in  the  pleasing  little  compartments  and  the  writing 
tablet  that  are  revealed  when  the  lid  is  lifted.  The  drawer 
pulls,  in  their  somewhat  disproportionate  effulgence,  sug¬ 
gest  the  Empire.  The  device  of  supporting  the  table  on  a 
pedestal  terminating  in  four  spreading  legs  is  essentially  of 
Phyfe.  A  similar  table  is  illustrated  in  Lockwood,  II,  p. 
241;  but  it  possesses  neither  the  fineness  of  proportion  nor 
the  perfection  of  detail  which  characterize  the  piece  under 
discussion.  As  for  its  history,  this  sewing  table  has  slipped 
down  the  decades  straight  from  the  old  merchant,  H.  G. 
Clopper,  who  bought  it  in  New  York.  Somewhere  along  the 
line  Choppers  and  Roosevelts  married,  so  that  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  merely  an  accident  that  has  kept  the  table  from  be¬ 
coming  a  Roosevelt  heirloom.  The  silver  on  the  table  is 
worth  more  than  a  passing  word,  but  it  cannot  have  even 
that  just  now. 

*  *  * 

To  turn  for  a  moment  to  more  magnificent  things,  which 
have  come  from  over  the  water,  the  Stuart  chair  illustrated 
will  please  those  who  are  pleased  by  that  kind  of  thing. 
One  looks  in  vain  for  crown  or  regal  feathers  in  the  elabo¬ 
rately  carved  frontal  brace,  and  one  may  query  the  precise 
temporal  affinity  between  tapestry  cover  and  wooden 
frame.  Nevertheless,  this  foreign  cousin  has  an  amplitude 
and  dignity  befitting  ancestry  in  days  of  the  Restoration. 

The  dwellings  that  call  for  such  formal  types  of  furniture 
are,  of  course,  limited,  in  comparison  with  those  whose 
harmonious  completeness  is  to  be  achieved  with  things  de¬ 
signed  in  an  era  of  simple  things.  But  abowingacquaintance 
is  often  desirable  where  intimacy  may  prove  embarrassing. 


Stuart  Chair 

Upholstered  in  Needlepoint  (style  of  late 
17th  century). 
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Any  book  reviewed  or  mentioned  in  Antiques  may  be  -purchased  through  this  magazine.  Address  Book  Department 

Silver,  Pewter,  Sheffield  Plate:  By  Fred  W.  Burgess.  8vo.  pp.  299.  85  half¬ 
tone  illustrations.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.  Price,  $6.00. 


rT"'HIS  is  the  fourth  publication  in  the  “Home  Connoisseur 

A  Series,”  by  the  same  author.  The  variety  of  topics  which  he 
is  ready  to  tackle  is  indicated  by  the  titles  of  the  other  books: 
Antique  Furniture,  Old  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  Antique  Jewelry 
and  Trinkets.  A  volume  on  Old  Prints  and  Engravings  is  in 
preparation. 

In  the  present  work  the  author  disclaims  intention  of  writing 
for  the  “advanced  expert.” 

His  aim  is  to  inform  and  en¬ 
liven  the  amateur  and  the 
“home  connoisseur,  who 
desire  to  know  something 
about  their  own  treasures 
and  the  relics  connecting 
them  with  good  old  fami¬ 
lies  who  were  prosperous  in 
the  eighteenth  century  or, 
perhaps,  earlier.” 

Yet,  the  book  is  not  to 
be  looked  upon  solely  as  a 
primer  for  theuninformed. 

References  to  “Benevem 
uti” Cellini,  and  to  thecity 
of  “Hildesheimer,”  to¬ 
gether  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  what  we  may 
judge  to  be  the  famous 
ivory  and  gold  statue  of 
Athene  by  Phidias  was 
“found  in  the  Pantheon,” 
suggest  the  advisability 
of  fairly  intelligent  approach  on  the  reader’s  part. 

Where  the  author  would  really  differentiate  between  expert 
and  amateur,  or  “home  connoisseur,”  as  he  prefers  to  express  it, 
is  in  the  nature  of  the  interest  manifested.  The  expert  will  wish 
for  accurate  classifications,  for  analyses  of  styles,  for  details  of 
manufacturing  methods,  for  complete  tabulations  of  marks.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  amateur  will  presumably  rejoice  in  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  of  life  which  produced  the  heirlooms  in  his  pos¬ 
session,  and  the  exact  uses  to  which  these  articles  were  originally 
put.  Covering  these  topics  the  author  commands  a  vast  amount 
of  erudition. 

He  traces  the  sources  and  utilizations  of  silver  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present.  This  historical  discussion  consumes  ten 
chapters.  The  different  general  uses  of  silver  are  next  examined; 
that  is  to  say,  its  uses  by  different  institutional  groups,  consti¬ 
tuting  society  as  a  whole.  Thus,  ecclesiastical  plate,  college  plate, 
municipal  plate,  royal  plate,  and  what  may  be  called  “commer¬ 
cial  plate”  are  successively  considered.  Various  articles  of  com¬ 
mon  use,  spoons,  cups,  salt  cellars,  candlesticks,  and  so  on,  now 
come  in  for  specific  study.  Prices  of  silver,  and  some  information 
as  to  pewter  and  Sheffield  wares  —  a  chapter  to  each  —  bring 
the  book  to  a  close.  The  method  is  one  born  of  interest  in  origins 
and  utilizations  rather  than  in  objects  of  silver  for  their  own 
sake.  Such  method  may  be  characterized  as  romantic  rather 
than  scientific. 

In  a  book  thus  constructed  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  critical 
judgments,  or  for  much  guidance  in  seeking  a  basis  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  them  on  our  own  account.  Most  of  us,  however,  prefer 
entertaining  gossip;  and  of  this  the  book  is  full,  though  the 


American  reader  may  incline  to  resent  the  implication  that  early 
American  silver  consisted  principally  of  chafing  dishes  and  tank¬ 
ards.  But  the  less  said  about  the  chapter  on  American  silver  the 
better. 

The  eighty-five  illustrations,  which  are  scattered  rather  aim¬ 
lessly  through  the  text,  are  mainly  photographic  reproductions, 
in  sharp  and  clear  detail,  of  individually  well-selected  examples 
of  English  silver.  They  afford  opportunity  to  study,  satisfactorily, 
both  form  and  decoration.  Something  might  have  been  gained  by 

arranging  these  illustra¬ 
tions  in  chronologicalorder 
and  by  selecting  them  as  a 
whole,  to  the  end  of  offer¬ 
ing  a  well-balanced,  picto¬ 
rial  history  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  silversmithing  in 
England.  So  doing  would 
haveincreased  the  author’s 
task,  but  it  would  have 
added  immeasurably  to  the 
value  of  his  book;  for  the 
text  would,  then,  have  con¬ 
stituted  a  cheery  obligato 
to  the  progressive  instruc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  pictures. 

Check-List  of  Early  Ameri¬ 
can  Bottles  and  Flasks:  By 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer.  38 
plates,  illustrating  some  300 
examples,  pp.  109.  Price,  $3.00. 
Published  by  the  author. 

ERE  is  material  for 
history,  but  not  his¬ 
tory.  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  would  be  the  first  to  remark  the  fact. 
He  has  published  a  classified  check-list  illustrated  with  sufficient 
copiousness  and  exactitude  to  enable  identification  of  the  exam¬ 
ples  discussed.  He  has  added  brief  additional  notes,  more  or  less 
at  random,  as  to  the  locations  and  dates  of  old  glass  factories  — 
a  sort  of  embryonic  encyclopedia  of  glassmakers. 

Minor  variations  in  the  decoration  of  oldtime  flasks  are,  curi¬ 
ously  enough,  very  common.  The  book  is  not  cumbered  with 
over-zealous  discussion  of  these;  but  important  variations  are 
noted.  Neither  is  every  known  color  and  size  of  bottle  and  flask 
enumerated.  Some  students  will,  perhaps,  regret  the  absence  of 
the  color  classification,  since  color  may  constitute  the  pivot  upon 
which  an  entire  collection  may  turn. 

Freak  flasks  in  the  form  of  shells,  pistols,  shoes,  cigars,  and  the 
like  are  omitted  from  consideration.  They  have  not,  as  yet, 
caught  the  collector’s  fancy.  But  a  number  of  quite  fascinating 
medicine  and  bitters  bottles  are  included.  They  all  appear  to 
date  from  the  “sixties”;  are,  with  one  exception,  of  amber  glass, 
and  exhibit  an  array  of  fanciful  designs  calculated  at  the  time 
of  their  making,  it  would  appear,  to  add  the  allure  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque  to  the  urge  of  inward  anguish  as  a  purchase  motive. 
Thus  “Dr.  Fisch’s  Bitters”  were  emblematically  dispensed  in  a 
bottle  cast  in  the  form  of  a  rotund  bass.  Brown’s  “Celebrated 
Indian  Herb  Bitters”  were  suitably  enshrined  in  the  glass  body 
of  an  Indian  princess.  There  is  a  bottle  shaped  like  a  Toby;  an¬ 
other  imitating  a  corncob;  others  in  the  form  of  log  cabins.  And, 
though  freak  flasks  are  omitted  from  the  list,  the  illustrations  in¬ 
clude  a  number  of  odd  examples  of  jug-handled  bottles,  violin 
flasks,  and  intricately  patterned  pieces.  Among  the  older  flasks 


The  Sweets  of  Bitters,  from  Van  Rensselaer’s  Bottles  and  Flasks 

Bottles  in  which  medicinal  bitters  were  dispensed  were  made  in  fanciful  or  emblematic 
designs.  They  are  now  eagerly  sought  by  collectors. 
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and  bottles,  too,  are  not  a  few  which,  in  dignity  and  grace  of 
form,  quality  of  texture,  and  delightfulness  of  color,  may  lay  claim 
to  recognition  for  beauty  as  well  as  for  rarity. 

Not  least  attractive  are  the  old  snuff-bottles,  which  were  made 
for  quantity  dispensing  of  an  unlovely  tobacco  product.  The 
examples  illustrated  range  in  height  from  four  and  three-eighths 
to  six  inches.  Something  in  the  crude  handsomeness  of  these  sug¬ 
gests  their  availability  as  material  for  special  collecting.  Here  is 
where  one  could  wish  for  greater  communicativeness  on  the 
author’s  part.  He  might,  perhaps,  have  told  us  the  range  of  snuff- 
bottle  styles,  sizes,  colors,  and  sources  of  production.  But  if  he 
had  begun  to  answer  all  the  other  questions  which  his  compila¬ 
tion  suggests,  he  would  never  have  completed  his  task.  Doubt¬ 
less  he  was  wise  in  setting  his  bounds  and  in  keeping  strictly 
within  them. 

Portrait  flasks  consti¬ 
tute,  in  themselves,  an  in¬ 
teresting  category.  The 
pint  flask,  hip-pocket  size, 
often  contributed  an  added 
value  to  its  contents  by 
presenting  the  effigy  of  a 
popular  hero.  The  last  of 
the  type  bears  on  one  side 
the  head  of  W.  J.  Bry  an; 
on  the  other  a  spread  eagle. 

The  various  inscriptions  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  flask  was  in¬ 
tended  both  to  assist  and 
to  benefit  by  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  Mr.  Byran’s  first 
presidential  campaign,  in 
which  the  issue  of  sixteen 
to  one  was  paramount,  the 
fateful  number  eighteen 
having  not,  as  yet,  vitally 
entered  the  consciousness 
of  the  American  populace. 

Perhaps  not  every  col¬ 
lector  realizes  that  the  vul¬ 
gar  denomination  of  cer¬ 
tain,  now  presumably  extinct,  liquids  as  “booze”  derives  from 
E.  C.  Booz,  who,  during  the  heat  of  William  Henry  Harrison’s 
campaign  of  1840,  conceived  the  idea  of  selling  what  he  christ¬ 
ened  “Old  Cabin  Whiskey”  in  quart  bottles  shaped  in  imitation 
of  a  log  cabin,  whereof  the  neck  constituted  the  chimney.  Their 
popularity  must  then  have  been  great.  Today,  even  though 
empty,  these  bottles  command  a  good  price. 

In  compiling  this  careful  check-list,  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  has 
performed  a  scholarly  service  to  collecting.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
having  thus  generally  covered  the  ground  and  having  invited 
criticism  and  correction,  he  will  turn  his  attention  to  publishing 
an  inclusive  study,  or  series  of  studies,  of  glass-making  in  America. 
Many,  indeed  most,  of  the  old-time  factories  have  disappeared. 
Some  of  them  are  wiped  completely  from  the  map.  The  methods 
of  manufacture  among  those  which,  remaining,  may  claim  early 
ancestry,  have  undergone  great  change.  A  compilation  of  all 
available  facts  concerning  the  history  of  the  old  establishments, 
and  a  critical  study  of  their  products,  with  a  view  to  the  accurate 
determining  of  attributions,  is  needed.  The  further  removed  in 
time  from  the  period  of  discussion,  the  more  difficult  the  task. 
That  the  most  interesting  products  of  these  old  factories  were,  in 
general,  containers  for  strong  waters  is  a  circumstance  that  links 
our  forefathers  more  closely  to  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  whose 
most  exquisite  devisings  of  form,  color,  and  texture,  in  glass, 
metal,  and  pottery,  have,  from  the  dawn  of  time,  been  dedicated 
to  the  uses  of  Bacchus. 


Be  that  as  it  may,  to  the  full-fledged  collector  of  bottles,  or  to 
him  who  feels  but  the  first,  faint  stirrings  of  mania,  and  is  dimly 
seeking  a  point  of  departure,  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer’s  book  is 
indispensable.  And,  be  it  remarked,  not  the  least  of  its  merits  is 
a  format  that  allows  easy  slipping  in  and  out  of  pocket.  This  is  an 
indispensable  quality  in  a  check  list,  much  of  whose  value  must 
needs  depend  upon  its  handy  companionship  in  the  quest. 

Antiques,  Genuine  and  Spurious:  By  Frederick  Litchfield. 
New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.  Price,  $10.00.  To  be  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  March  number. 

The  Gentle  Art  of  Faking:  By  Riccardo  Nobili.  Philadelphia. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  Price,  $ 6.00 .  To  be  reviewed  in 
the  March  number. 

Antiques  In  Cur¬ 
rent  Magazines 

FURNISHINGS 
Old  Gates  of  Spain. 
Avery  Edwin  Field,  in 
January  The  House 
Beautiful.  A  page  of 
photographs  of  gates 
now  in  use  at  Mission 
Inn,  Riverside,  Califor¬ 
nia. 

The  Brookfield  Tavern 
Restored.  Harriet  S. 
Gillespie,  in  January 
The  House  Beautiful. 
An  account  of  the  mov¬ 
ing — to  a  site  near  Dan¬ 
bury,  Connecticut — 
restoration,  and  furnish¬ 
ing,  with  a  rare  collec¬ 
tion  of  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  furniture,  of  this 
historical  tavern.  Illus¬ 
trated. 

Concerning  Painted  Furniture.  Esther  Singleton,  in  Christ¬ 
mas  Arts  and  Decoration.  Illustrated.  Historic  types  and  mod¬ 
ern  developments. 

Rare  Clocks.  From  the  collection  of  M.  H.  Lombard,  in  Janu¬ 
ary  The  House  Beautiful.  A  page  of  photographs  of  clocks  at¬ 
tributed  to  Simon  and  Aaron  Willard. 

GLASS 

Old  Pressed  Glass.  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick,  in  December 
Country  Life.  Illustrated.  A  history  of  the  making  of  pressed 
glass  in  /America,  more  particularly  in  Sandwich,  Mass. 

PEWTER 

Pewter  as  Decoration.  Emily  Burbank,  in  December  House 
and  Garden.  Illustrated.  Contains  an  account  of  Charles  Mo- 
riggi  of  Vevey,  Lake  Geneva,  Switzerland,  with  a  short  sketch 
of  the  making  of  pewter. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN 
Plates  and  Other  Dishes.  Chinese  Porcelain:  Part  I.  George 
Leland  Hunter,  in  December  Good  Furniture.  Exceptionally 
fine  illustrations,  in  color,  of  Chinese  methods  of  glazing  and 
coloring. 

Collecting  Japanese  Inro.  Gardner  Tea'l,  in  January  House 
and  Garden.  Illustrated.  A  description  of  “Inro,”  the  nests  of 
boxes,  beautifully  decorated,  and,  formerly,  a  part  of  every 
Japanese  gentleman’s  costume. 


Snuff  Bottles  and  Some  Others,  from  Van  Rensselaer’s  Bottles  and  Flasks 

Interesting  examples  of  Wellington,  Conn.,  work.  Numbers  two  and  five  are  respectively 
a  ribbed  flask  and  a  ribbed  bottle.  The  others,  with  exception  of  number  seven,  are  snuff 
bottles. 
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Antiques  in  Lecture  and  Exhibition 

Antiques  will  gladly  -publish  advance  information  of  lectures  and  exhibitions  in 
he  field  of  its  particular  interest.  Notice  of  such  events  should  reach  the  editorial 
ice,  if  possible,  three  weeks  in  advance  of  their  scheduled  occurrence. 

LECTURES 

BOSTON :  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
Informal  discussions  under  guidance  of  museum  officers. 
Hours  are  2.30  to  4.30  on  the  days  set.  Open  to  the  public,  with¬ 
out  ticket. 

January  //,  18.  In  Middle  Empire  Room.  Egyptian  Art.  Dr. 
G.  A.  Reisner,  curator. 

March  /,  8,  and  iff.  In  the  New  Marble  Room.  Classical  Art.  Dr. 
L.  D.  Caskey,  curator. 

March  22,  29,  and  April 5.  Asiatic  Art.  John  E.  Lodge,  curator  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Art,  and  Dr.  A.  K.  Coomaraswamy, 
keeper  of  Indian  Art. 

BOSTON:  The  Public  Library 
Free  lectures  to  be  held  at  8  p.m.  on  the  days  noted: 

March  30.  “Boston  Becomes  a  City,  1822:  Its  Social,  Literary, 
and  Artistic  Development,”  by  Martha  A.  S.  Shannon. 

EXHIBITIONS  OF  ANTIQUES 
BOSTON:  Copley -Plaza  Hotel 
January  8  to  iff.  Early  Chinese  Works  of  Art. 

Worcester,  Mass:  Worcester  Historical  Society 
February  1  to  21;  afternoons.  Collection  of  Bennington  ware. 


Auction  Notes 

CALENDAR 

(Sales  to  be  held  at  galleries  unless  otherwise  noted) 


BOSTON: 
January  12-25 
afternoon 


LONDON: 

February  6, 7, 8,  p,  10 

NEW  YORK: 

January  10 
evening 

Sale  held  at  Plaza 


Thf  Leonard  Galleries.  46-48  Bromfield  Street. 

Sale  of  antique  and  modern  furniture,  Chinese  porce¬ 
lains,  etc.,  from  collections  of  Eliza  C.  Winthrop  and 
the  Crooker  Company. 

Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge, 34-36  New  Bond  Street. 
Sale  of  books  from  the  collection  of  S.  R.  Christie-  Miller.* 

Notable  paintings  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Peacock  of  Pittsburgh;  Barbizon, English,  American,  and 
Dutch  Schools. 


January  12 
afternoon 
January  12 
evening 

January  13 

afternoon  and  evening 


January  26 
evening 
January  27 
afternoon  and  evening 
January  12  and  14 
afternoons 
January  17 
evening 
January  18 
afternoon 


Pearls,  diamonds  and  other  jewelry,  old  laces,  expensive 
furs.  View  commences  January  4. 

Etchings  and  engravings  from  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Edgar  C.  Miller,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore.  Works  of  Ward, 
Cousins,  Durer,  Green,  Haden,  Whistler,  and  Haig. 
Whistleriana,  etchings,  letters,  drawings,  etc.,  from  the 
collections  of  the  late  William  Heinemann  and  the  late 
Thomas  Hopp.  Also  books,  letters,  and  autographs  of 
other  notables  of  the  day,  from  the  collections  of  Miss 
Susan  Minns  of  Boston  and  Mr.  Sidney  Pawling  of 
England.  View  commences  January  9. 

Sale  of  first  editions,  MSS.,  colored  plates,  etc.,  from 
the  collections  of  Mr.  Frederick  Corden,  Mr.  David  G. 
Joyce,  and  Captain  E.  W.  Marfindell. 

The  Anderson  Gaileries,  Park  Avenue  at  59th  St. 
Art  collection  of  Mr.  Vladmir  G.  Simkhovitch. 

The  library  of  the  late  Albert  J.  Morgan,  of  Larchmont, 
New  York. 

Collection  of  Modern  First  Editions. 


January  18 
evening 

January  /p  and  20 
evenings 


Books  on  Cookery,  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Blanche  H. 
dePuy,  with  additions  from  other  collections. 

The  James  N.  Rosenburg  Collection  of  Etchings. 


January  23  to  28 
afternoons 
February  /  and  2 
evenings 
February  6  and  7 
evenings 

February  13,  14,  15 
afternoons 


The  J.  P.  Temple  Collection  of  American  Colonial  Fur¬ 
niture  and  Objects  of  Art.  Catalogue  prepaid,  $2. 

The  Dr.  R.  T.  Jupp  Collection  of  Dickens. 

The  Henry  S.  Van  Duzer  Collection  of  Thackeray. 

The  W.  G.  Wilkins  Collection  of  Dickens. 


PHILADELPHIA: 

Beginning  January  16  The  Philadelphia  Art  Galleries,  S.  E.  corner  of  15  th 
afternoons  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

Sale  of  antique  furniture,  china,  glass,  from  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Isaacs. 


THE  tale  of  an  auction  should  usually  be  taken  with  some 
salt,  for  without  such  sensible  seasoning  published  prices 
may  become  disturbing  food  lor  the  imagination.  With  thousands 
of  lots  passing  through  the  salesrooms  it  is  manifestly  impossible 
to  report  complete  lists  of  prices;  still  more  impossible  to  offer 
complete  descriptions,  even  where  prices  are  quoted;  superlative¬ 
ly  impossible  to  appraise  the  real  quality  of  the  objects  described. 
Nevertheless  such  sales  digests  as  are  offered  here  will  help  in 
judging  the  trend  of  prices. 

On  the  whole,  it  looks  like  a  good  time  for  the  person  with 
knowledge,  and  the  courage  of  it,  to  keep  his  eye  out,  not  only  in 
the  auction  rooms,  but  in  the  establishments  of  the  dealers.  The 
social  upheaval  subsequent  to  the  war  is  causing  the  dispersal  of 
long-cherished  collections,  and  is  bringing  to  market  countless 
treasured  family  pieces.  Some  of  the  loot  of  war  and  revolution, 
too,  is  coming  to  the  surface  out  of  the  whirlpool  of  events.  Per¬ 
haps  a  new  race  of  collectors  must  be  reared  to  absorb  all  these 
things.  Opportunity,  however,  seldom  suffers  prolonged  loneli¬ 
ness.  If  the  present  period  of  dispersion  is  not  shortly  followed  by 
an  era  of  violent  collecting,  history  deserves  to  be  shelved  for  all 
time. 

*  *  * 

Appreciation  of  things  Spanish  seems  somewhat  laggard.  At 
the  American  Art  Galleries’  sale  last  October  a  number  of  choice 
old  Spanish  pieces  passed  for  little  more  than  a  song;  and  it 
would  be  a  poor  song  indeed  that  would  draw  smaller  recom¬ 
pense  than  many  of  the  lots  sold  at  the  Anderson  Galleries, 
December  fifteenth.  These  were,  for  the  most  part,  Spanish- 
American  paintings  and  carvings  in  stone,  wood,  and  ivory. 
Failure  to  have  seen  the  things  impairs  judgment,  but  to  view 
the  priced  catalogue  is  to  weep  over  an  opportunity  lost.  Of  this 
Spanish  business,  more  later.  Just  now  the  list  of  other  things  is 
long.  It  will  be  observed  that  old  tapestries  and  old  needlepoint 
upholstery  are  in  demand.  Glassware,  too,  brings  good  prices.  But 
here  is  the  digest: — 

BOSTON  —  William  K.  Mackay  Company 

December  13-16 

Stock  of  F.  A.  Robart,  59  Beacon  Street 

Furniture:  Maple  highboy,  $162.50.  Maple  highboy,  $160.  Lowboy,  $145-  Ser¬ 
pentine  mahogany  secretary,  $325.  Serpentine  bureau,  $165.  Mahogany  desk, 
$160. 

CHICAGO —  Williams ,  Barker  Severn  Co. 

November  28,  29,  30 

Effects  of  the  Late  Mrs.  George  M.  Pullman 
China  and  glass:  Massive  Royal  Sevres,  bronze  clock,  two  large  vases,  $700.  Some 
Dresden  and  Austrian  groups  of  figures  brought  prices  from  $40  to  $80  a  group. 
Furniture:  A  French  rosewood  inlaid  writing  desk,  $160.  Antique  Dutch  Mar- 
quetrie  writing  desk,  $180.  Dutch  Marquetrie  highback  armchair,  $150. 

LONDON  —  Sotheby ,  Wilkinson  C?  Hodge 

November  30,  December  i 

Sale  of  Jewelry,  Miniatures,  Snuff-boxes  and  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  Silver 

Miniatures:  A  fine  oval,  I  A",  >n  frame  set  with  56  small  diamonds,  by  John 
Smart,  £200.  Another  by  the  same  artist,  oval,  2'A">  dated  1781,  £180. 


*See  notes,  Books  Old  and  Rare,  page  81. 
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Jewelry:  A  very  fine  silver  box,  3J4"  diameter,  I  Vs"  high,  property  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  £105. 

Silver:  A  William  III  fine  tankard,  plain,  with  moulded  base  and  rim,  marked 
London  1699, weight  27oz.,i8  dwts., £80.18. 2.  A  William  andMary  plain  basin 
and  cover,  5"  high,  4%"  diameter,  London  1691,  weight  13  oz.,  14  dwts., 
£128.8.9.  A  rare  Queen  Anne  Newcastle  tankard,  plain  straight  sides,  with 
moulded  rim  and  base,  6lA",  Newcastle  1706,  weight  21  oz.,  2  dwts.  £54.17.2. 
An  extremely  fine  Elizabethan  mazer,  7"  in  diameter,  4-^"  high,  of  an  unusual 
type,  with  two  plain  silver  ring  handles,  i%"  diameter,  in  maple  wood,  with  a 
foot  of  its  own.  Print  inside  the  bowl  has  the  arms  of  the  Cotes  of  Aylestone, 
Co.  Leicester,  and  the  piece  is  fully  marked;  London  1586,  maker’s  mark  a 
calthrop,  £800. 

December  2. 

Sale  of  Porcelain  and  Old  English  Furniture 

China:  A  fine  Urbino  dish,  painted  with  classical  battle  scene,  16A"  diameter, 
£90.  A  very  fine  bamboo  "Famille  Verte”  teapot  and  cover,  K'ang-hsi,  41 4", 
with  wood  stand,  £115. 

Furniture:  Set  of  four  fine  ribbon-back  chairs,  English,  middle  eighteenth  century, 
£220.  Six  mahogany  Hepplewhite  chairs,  seats  upholstered  and  covered  in  old 
needlework,  £88.  Three  mahogany  Chippendale  Guild  chairs,  carved  backs, 
leather  seats,  £60.  Twenty-one  Hepplewhite  mahogany  single  chairs,  backs 
carved,  £100.  Pair  of  Chippendale  side  tables,  mahogany,  2'  7"  wide,  2'  6" 
high,  £80.  Chippendale  mahogany  bookcase,  bracket  feet,  serpentine  front, 
2'  9"  wide  x  6'  4”  high,  £66.  Sheraton  mahogany  bookcase,  6'  10"  wide,  7'  8" 
high,  £64. 

D  ECEMBER  5 

A  Victoria  Cross  and  Four  Medals ,  awarded  to  Sergeant  John  Murray,  £106. 

December  7 

Sale  of  Armour  and  Weapons,  property  of  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Forster  and  Captain  Luttrell  Byrom 
Firearms:  Scotch  flint-lock  pistol,  £51. 

Harness:  Manteau  D’Armes,  sixteenth  century,  £105.  A  suit  of  fluted  armour, 
Maximilian  type,  German,  early  sixteenth  century,  £770.  Suit  of  fluted 
armour,  c.  1530,  with  armourer’s  mark,  the  letter  W  and  the  Nuremberg  guild 
mark,  £2,850. 

Swords:  Sword  of  the  type  in  use  during  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
£52.  Two-handed  sword,  German,  early  sixteenth  century,  £50. 

December  9 

Sale  of  Porcelain,  Furniture,  Tapestries 
China  and  Glass:  A  pair  of  Worcester  scale  blue  vases,  Dr.  Wall  period,  7 pf", 
square  mark,  £65.  A  set  of  three  Chelsea  porcelain  vases,  12J2",  £46.  A  Chel¬ 
sea  porcelain  vase  and  cover  from  a  Dresden  model,  with  a  grofip  of  the  "Toilet 
of  Venus,”  16”,  £48.  A  set  of  three  Chelsea-Derby  jardinieres,  6 %"  high, 
gold  crown  and  anchor  mark,  £68. 

Furniture:  A  Hepplewhite  small  sideboard,  £41.  A  William  and  Mary  cabinet, 
£62.  A  Sheraton  breakfront  sideboard,  £56.  A  Spanish  steel  chest,  c.  1600, 
22K"  x  13”  x  14",  £33. 

Tapestries:  Six  panels  of  seventeenth  century  Flemish  tapestry,  varying  in  size 
from  8'  9"  x  7 '  2"  to  12'  6"  x  6'  6"  at  prices  ranging  from  £40  to  £150  each. 

NEW  YORK —  The  American  Art  Galleries 
November  18,  19 

Sale  of  Important  Specimens  of  Arms  and  Armor 

Dr.  Bashford  Dean  says  of  this  auction:  “It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  collector  or 
the  museum  curator  who  wishes  good  specimens  of  characteristic  periods  will  find 
in  this  sale  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to  acquire  them.  There  are  many  types 
which  seein  never  before  to  have  appeared  in  Dublic  sale  on  this  side  of  the  water.” 
Crossbows:  Saxon  crossbow  of  large  model  (Ganzeruestung),  about  1580.  Fine 
stock  veneered  with  ebony  and  bone,  bears  armorer’s  mark  of  a  crossbow, 
$425.  Late  seventeenth  century  Saxon  crossbow,  stock  inlaid  with  bone  and 
mother  of  pearl,  $550. 

Daggers:  Basilard,  English  fourteenth  century,  rarest  type  of  English  dagger. 
Handle  restored,  $35.  Cinquedea,  North  Italian,  fifteenth  century,  small  model 
grip  with  typical  ajoure'  rosettes,  even  on  metal  border  of  pommel.  Museum 
piece,  $325. 

Firearms:  Pistol,  richly  chased  and  mounted  in  gold,  1864-1867,  originally  in 
possession  of  Mexican  Emperor  Maximilian,  $260. 

Gauntlets:  The  prices  of  gauntlets  ran  from  $10  for  a  German,  1 565,  to  $80  for  an 
artificial  hand,  German,  sixteenth  century. 

Halberds:  Ox-tongue  Partisan,  early  sixteenth  century,  $30.  Bohemian  ear  spoon, 
earliest  model,  late  fourteenth  or  early  fifteenth  century,  $80.  Lochaber  axe, 
Scottish,  not  later  than  fifteenth  century,  $120.  Swiss  (Zurich)  halberd,  dated 
1 580,  richly  etched  with  traceries  and  strap  work,  $310.  Another  of  similar  ori¬ 
gin,  decoration  suggests  a  little  later  date,  $330. 


Harness:  Complete  harness  for  tilting,  German,  1 545,  $2,700.  Half  Armor,  North 
Italian,  1565,  $1,500.  Gothic  harness,  comprehensively  North  Italian,  about 
1490,  casque  bears  mark  of  the  famous  Milanese  armorer,  Antonio  di  Missag- 
lia,  $8,100. 

Helmets:  Spider  helmet,  French  (?),  seventeenth  century,  $330.  Closed  helmet, 
French,  late  sixteenth  century,  in  original  condition  throughout,  $375.  Rondel 
Armet,  English,  late  fifteenth  century,  throat  defense  of  original  chain  mail 
added,  very  important  piece,  $1,450.  Morion,  Saxon,  1585,  $1,000. 

Swords:  Italian  (?),  early  fifteenth  century,  $260.  Falchon,  North  Italian,  1500, 
$60.  Double-handed,  Spanish,  1550,  length  69",  $180.  Swept  hiked  rapier, 
Italian,  1600,  bears  Milanese  mark,  $300.  Rapier,  Neapolitan  (?),  1620,  im¬ 
portant  piece,  $470. 

December  2  and  3 

Reorganization  Sale  of  D.  S.  Hess  &  Company 

Furniture:  Set  of  eight  Italian  gilt  armchairs,  $400.  Pair  of  Italian  bronze  and¬ 
irons,  $210.  Chinese  painted  and  gilded  cabinet,  $155.  Two  French  seventeenth 
century  walnut  armchairs  in  petit  and  gros  point  covering,  $1,540. 

Tapestry:  Sixteenth  century  Flemish  tapestry,  portraying  a  warrior  group  in  dis¬ 
tinctive  design  and  color,  $4,000. 

December  8,  9,  10 

Sale  of  Early  American  Furniture,  China,  Etc. 

Chairs:  Carved  hickory,  comb-back  rocker,  early  American,  $160.  Six  fiddleback, 
maple,  Windsor  chairs,  early  American,  $120.  One  arm  and  seven  side  chairs, 
American,  eighteenth  century,  painted,  $100. 

China  and  Glass:  Two  Dolphin  glass  candlesticks,  early  American,  $70.Two  simi¬ 
lar  candlesticks,  $70.  Pair  of  pressed  glass  lamps  with  globes,  early  American, 
$50.  Lowestoft  dinner  service,  17  pieces,  $145.  Syntax  octagonal  platter,  bor¬ 
der  of  flowers  and  shells,  17"  x  I2.H",  “A  Noble  Hunting  Party,”  $330.  Fine 
Syntax  soup  tureen,  octagonal  shape  with  cover,  stand,  and  ladle,  $300.  Dark 
blue  plate,  curved  rim  and  scallop  edge,  6)2”  diameter,  "Near  Newark,  N.  J.,” 
$105.  Wood  plate,  7 yi"  diameter,  "Mount  Vernon,”  $120. 

Silver:  Early  American  teapot,  pear  shaped,  domed  lid  and  dish  finial,  looped  | 
handle  of  wood,  $1,120. 

December  15  and  16 

Sale  of  Objects  of  Household  Utility  and  Embellishment 

China  and  Glass:  Eighteen  Royal  Minton  game  plates,  $216.  Twelve  decorated 
Spode  plates,  by  Worrall,  $204. 

Miscellaneous:  Two  early  American  powder  horns,  united  by  brass  chain,  one  en-  I 
graved  with  a  map,  $22.50. 

Silver:  Early  American  silver  tea  and  coffee  service,  by  Kirk,  of  Baltimore,  con¬ 
sisting  of  tea  and  coffee  pots,  sugar  bowl,  creamer,  and  bowl,  $245.  Irish  silver 
bowl  and  cover,  Dublin  hallmark  of  eighteenth  century,  $220. 

Tapestry:  Two  Brussels  tapestry  panels,  seventeenth  century,  height  12'  2", 
width  22",  $700.  Two  Brussels  tapestry  and  velour  portieres  and  lambrequin, 
Flemish,  seventeenth  century,  length  9'  5 ",  width  5'  4”,  $1,400. 

December  17 

At  the  sale  of  linens  and  rare  laces,  the  property  of  Mme.  Regina  Cattadori,  of  I 
Florence,  Italy,  the  highest  price  realized  was  $675  for  a  Point  de  Venise  and 
Burano  lace  cover,  with  a  diameter  of  2  yards,  8  inches.  A  Point  de  Venise  : 
cover  with  a  diameter  of  I  yard,  4  inches,  sold  for  $410,  and  a  2  yard  square 
Point  de  Venise  and  Filet  lace  table  cover,  for  $15°- 

NEW  YORK —  The  Anderson  Galleries 
November  17,  18,  19 

Sale  of  Furniture,  Porcelains,  Rugs,  \  ases,  Etc.,  from  the 
collections  of  the  late  Harriet  A.  Curtis,  Daniel  F.  Appleton, 
and  Walter  White  Evans 

China  and  Glass:  The  famous  ostrich  egg  vase,  China,  Sung  period,  height  18  , 
circumference  29  J$",  which  sold  in  the  Captain  Brinkley  sale,  1903,  for  $2,300, 
brought  only  $1,200. 

Furniture:  An  elaborate  Japanese  lacquer  armchair,  with  mother-of-pearl  inlay, 
and  red,  green,  and  gold  lacquer,  $70.  Large  marquetry  and  ormolu  commode,  i 
French  nineteenth  century,  $410. 

Rugs:  A  large  woolen  rug,  Kirman,  14'  10"  x  9',  $450. 

December  2  and  3 

Sale  of  Oriental  Rugs,  Pottery,  Glass,  Etc.,  from  the  j 
Raffy  collection 

China  and  Glass:  A  turquoise  pottery  bottle,  thirteenth  century,  height  13A"’ 
S175.  A  turquoise  tin  enameled  pottery  bowl,  Rhages,  Persia,  twelfth  to  thir-  ( 
teenth  century,  $150.  ^  ; 

Rugs:  Joshegan  woolen  rug,  about  1800,  4'  9”  x  9'  8'  ,  $1,050. 


December  8 

Sale  of  Ship  Models,  Books,  Prints,  Etc.,  pertaining  to  the 
sea,  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Fred  J.  Peters 

Furniture:  Mahogany  barometer,  Scotch,  eighteenth  century,  height  43",  $135. 
Jacobean  oak  gate-leg  table,  seventeenth  century,  English,  $200.  New  Hamp- 

t.  shire  tankard  settee,  early  eighteenth  century,  1142.50. 

Prints:  The  prices  for  prints  of  clipper  ships  ranged  from  $8  for  a  colored  lifho- 

|  graph  of  a  clipper  ship  in  a  snowstorm  to  $112.50  for  the  colored  lithograph, 
“Young  America,”  dated  1853.  The  prices  of  whaling  prints  ranged  from  $27.50 
for  an  “American  Whaler,”  by  N.  Currier,  to  $72.50  for  the  colored  lithograph, 
“Sperm  Whaling,”  published  by  Taber  &  Co.,  Nev/  Bedford.  Among  the  U.  S. 
Navy  prints  $130  was  received  for  the  “U.S.  Frigate  Hudson,”  and  $15  for  a 
“U.S.  Ship  of  the  Line  in  a  Gale,”  published  by  N.  Currier. 

Marine  and  Whaling  Relics:  Whaling  inkwell  and  sandpot,  the  latter  for  drying 
the  writing  in  the  log  book,  $9.  Two  brass  ship’s  lanterns,  $50,  Three  wood¬ 
block  whaling  stamps,  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  famous  whaler  “Rous¬ 
seau,”  $30.  Wheel  of  ft.  M.  S.  “Hood,”  diameter  6",  $310. 

Ship  Models:  Among  the  remarkable  collection  of  thirty-three  ship  models,  the 
highest  price  realized  was  $7,000  for  the  “Britannia,”  an  English  man-of-war 
built  at  Chatham  in  1682.  The  model  has  an  exquisitely  carved  figurehead  with 
cherubs  surrounding  the  Queen  on  one  side,  and  the  reverse  representing 
Britannia  served  by  warriors  and  cherubs.  The  length  of  the  hull  is  34".  The 
Dutch  admiralty  yacht,  1660,  built  in  frame  to  show  construction,  with  stern, 
figurehead,  and  galleries  finely  carved,  length  of  hull  31”,  brought  $5,100.  An¬ 
other  English  man-of-war,  “Caesar,”  1793,  fully  rigged  with  all  blocks  and 
gear  complete,  $3,250.  Another,  the  “Royal  Adelaide,”  1828,  original  model  of 
Robert  Sepping’s,  the  designer,  with  presentation  plate  to  the  King  and 
Queen,  length  of  hull  44",  $3,700.  A  large  model  of  an  English  ship-of-the-line, 
of  bone,  planked  and  ribbed,  length  25",  $850. 

December  q  and  10 

Sale  of  Silver,  Furniture,  Porcelain,  Rugs,  Etc.,  from  the 
collections  of  the  late  Mrs.  Bradley  Martin  and  Mrs.  Barger 
WaHach 

Chairs:  Early  American  Miles  Standish  chair,  $3.  Walnut  armchair  with  gros  and 
petit  point  covers,  Louis  XV,  $270.  Walnut  and  gros-point  embroidery  arm¬ 
chair,  French,  Louis  XV,  $310. 

Miscellaneous:  Massive  oak  dresser,  English,  eighteenth  century,  height  6'  9", 
length  5'  8",  depth  i‘  10",  $325.  Oak  refectory  table,  Jacobean  style,  length 
88  ",  height  2g",  depth  30  $550.  Oak  gate-leg  table,  J acobean,  length  42 

height  28",  top  (extended),  57",  $120.  Pair  of  Sheraton  library  globes  on  ma¬ 
hogany  stands,  English,  late  eighteenth  century,  $100.  Spanish  chest,  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  height  length  62",  depth  21 ",  $140. 

Rugs:  The  price  for  hooked  rugs  ranged  from  $7  for  one  1'  5"  x  5'  2",  to  one  for 
$42.50,  5'  6"  x  3'  3".  A  hooked  rug  with  a  fuzzy  Bennington  poodle  in  the 
centre,  size  s'  7"  x  5',  brought  $44. 

Silver:  Large  silver  tankard,  weight  108  ounces,  English,  1798  (?),  $400.  In  gen¬ 
eral  silver  ran  from  $2  an  ounce  to  $5  per  ounce,  with  the  notable  exception  of  a 
German  trophy  cup  of  silver,  weighing  225  ounces,  which  brought  84  cents  an 
ounce. 

December  15,  16,  17 

Sale  of  Old  English  and  Irish  Silver  from  the  collections  of 
several  Irish  owners 

Tea  Sets  and  Tureens:  Three-piece  tea  set,  Dublin,  1811,  consisting  of  teapot: 
sugar  bowl,  and  creamer,  weight  about  45  ounces,  $365.  Pair  of  oval  tureens, 
London,  1828,  weight  1,075  ounces,  $2,000. 

Loving  Cup:  English  loving  cup  with  cover,  London,  1749,  weight  about  176 
ounces,  $1,950,  Pair  of  three-light  Sheffield  candelabra,  height  lopi" ,  $205. 

Caddies:  Pair  of  English  silver  tea  caddies,  in  original  wooden  case,  London, 
1795,  weight  about  36  ounces,  $390. 

NEW  YORK —  Clarke  s 
December  8,  9,  10 

Reorganization  Sale  of  E.  Feffercorn 

Beds  and  Lowboys:  One  Sheraton  bed,  English  mahogany,  $160.  Lowboy,  Queen 
Anne,  $60. 

Chairs:  French  walnut  armchair,  $160.  Set  of  four  high-back  William,  and  Mary 
chairs,  $220.  Early  Queen  Anne  armchair  in  needlework,  $320. 

China  and  Glass:  Two  old  Bristol  glass  beakers,  red  agate  decoration,  $12.  Twelve 
sapphire-blue  Bohemian  glass  tumblers,  $60.  Lowestoft  dinner  service,  <8 
pieces,  $300.  Lowestoft  tea  service,  about  28  pieces,  $130. 

Clocks:  Inlaid  grandfather  clock,  $300.  Chippendale  striking  bracket,  Gothic, 
$170. 

Sofas:  Louis  XV  cheek  sofa  in  needlework,  $1,-200.  Charles  II  needlework  sofa, 
$3/275. 

Tables:  William  and  Mary  butterfly  table  in  oak,  $320. 

Tapestries:  Two  seventeenth  century  Verdure  tapestries,  $2,100  each. 


A  Carved  Empire  Sofa  with  Pillows 
A  Carved  Chest 
A  Round-front  Bureau 
A  Very  Fine  Curly  Maple  Desk 
A  Duncan  Chair 

Visit  Harry’s  Curiosity  Shop,  Inc. 

1 9 1  - 1 9 3  Eliot  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

(One  minute  from  Park  Square  or  Boylston  Street) 

Telephone,  Beach  2925 

Both  the  goods  and  the  prices  will  more  than  interest  you. 

ANTIQUE  SHOP 

142  MAIN  ST.,  BROCKTON,  MASS. 

‘Dealers  and  cl Appraisers 

THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  IN  THE  BUSINESS 

N.  F.  KEF,  SEA,  Proprietor 

Remember,  Kelsea  s  Antique  AuBions  are  very 
popular .  Write  for  dates. 

J.  S.  METCALFE 

Antiques ,  Furniture 
W orks  of  Wfrt,  Etc, 

COR.  FEDERAL  AND  NORTH 
STREETS 

SALEM,  MASS. 

C.  F.  TIBBIE  &  CO. 

Booksellers  a?id  appraisers 

( Book  zAuElioneers  for  Over  Forty  Years ) 

3  HAMILTON  PLACE,  ROOMS  2  I  4-2  I  6 

Bosro^f 

e Antique  ^Dealers  and  [ AleBors 

END  us  a  list  of  your  Old  Books,  Old  Prints, 
Portraits,  Whaling  Pictures,  Old  Autograph 
Letters,  and  Documents. 

Large  or  small  lots  of  Books,  etc.,  purchased  for 
cash.  Appraisals  made  for  Probate,  Income  Tax. 
or  Insurance. 


When  in  F H I T> 8 J^F H I*A 

call  at 

OSBORN’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Old Cfl as  s ,  ['kina,  Pefvter,  Etc. 

1026  PINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 

H.  SACKS  &f  SONS 

62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE,  BROOKLINE  865 

<l Antique  Furniture 
Brass  c. Antiques  ‘Restored 

Cabinet  and'rArtistic  Furniture  CMa\er 

CHARLES  S.  ANDREWS 

Antiques 

37  CHARLES  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone ,  Haymarket  2225 

MURAL  PAINTINGS  for  ^American  Homes 

HAVE  a  very  unusual  proposition  that  will  interest  you. 
My  contract  enables  me  to  offer  you  LYME  paintings 
of  merit  at  one-third  the  price  the  artist  would  ask. 

DAVIS  FURNITURE  SHOP 

Antiques  LYME,  CONN.  Reproductions 

CONLON’S  CLOCK  SHOP 

9  BOSWORTH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Intelligent  Repairing  of 
Antique  Clocks 

Missing  parts  made  by  hand ,  Style  and  Workmanship  Equal  to  best  Masters  of  Old 

RARE  CLOCKS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Telephone,  Hingham  476 

M  A  G  N  E  R  BROS. 

GREEN  STREET,  HINGHAM,  MASS. 
Expert  Re  finis  hers  &  Repairers 
of  Antiques 

Furniture  of  Ye  Olden  Days 

JAMES  M.  FISK  &  CO. 

17  PROVINCE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Specialists  in  Restoring  Oil  'Paintings 
Engravings,  Etchings,  Etc. 

Expert  Service  ott  ‘Difficult  <iAntiques  in  Wood 

Our  advice  freely  given,  if  requested,  to  those  who  have  doubts  as  to  what  may  or 
should  be  done. 

WALLACE  NUTTING 

Qonsultant 

Framingham  Centre,  Mass. 

Advises  regarding  proper  American  furniture.  Buys  on 
commission.  Has  nothing  on  sale. 


Antique  Stores  of  America 

II.  The  (fity  of  Philadelphia 

HI  LA  DELPHI  A,  as  should  be  expected  from  its 
early  settlement  and  immediately  developed  im¬ 
portance,  is  a  great  centre  of  the  trade  in  antiques.  - 
The  local  examples  of  Colonial  workmanship  display  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  early  settlers  themselves,  who 
were  mainly  sturdy  German  and  Dutch  folk,  or  English 
Quakers,  all  of  them  lovers  of  the  substantial  and  the  dur¬ 
able  rather  than  of  the  more  subtly  ornamental.  Hence 
much  of  their  craftsmanship  has  endured  and  is  still  in 
usable  condition.  There  is  a  pleasing  dignity  to  the  old 
corner  cupboards  and  to  the  kitchen  cabinets  and  chests 
of  drawers  of  the  so-called  Pennsylvania  Dutch  style;  and 
the  walnut  or  cherry  wood,  of  which  they  were  constructed, 
is  as  solid  as  it  was  two  centuries  since. 

Large  stores  well  stocked,  not  only  with  local  antique 
articles,  but  those  of  other  parts  of  America  and  from 
abroad,  are  numerous  in  the  city.  Many  large  decorating 
firms  also  make  free  use  of  antiques  in  fitting  up  the  homes 
of  their  clients. 

The  visitor  to  Philadelphia’s  antiques  stores  discovers  I 
many  pieces  of  furniture  and  bric-a-brac,  in  which  Italian  i 
influence  is  strongly  apparent.  These  in  general,  it  is  said, 
are  stray  pieces  from  more  southern  parts  where  immi-  1 
grants  came  early  from  the  home  land  of  Christopher  Co-  , 
lumbus.  Indication  of  other  European  influence,  except  the  1 
German,  Dutch,  and  English,  is  rarely  encountered.  Phila-  I 
delphia  had  some  master  craftsmen  in  copper  and  silver,  j 
but  boasted  no  such  group  of  workers  as  that  which  in  1 
Boston  culminated  in  the  person  of  Paul  Revere.  Hence,  I 
old  metal  work  is  not  so  plentiful  in  Philadelphia  as  in  I 
Boston,  and  this  applies  not  less  to  iron  than  to  silver,  j 

Philadelphia  has  compensation,  however,  in  that  many  I 
of  the  principal  early  potteries  and  glassworks  of  America  J 
were  established  in  her  vicinity,  either  in  Pennsylvania  or  i 
in  New  Jersey.  The  surviving  specimens  of  their  art  are 
accessible  to  those  who  have  the  price  to  pay. 

Philadelphia  is  close  to  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  and 
many  fine  old  pieces  of  household  furniture  and  ware  from 
the  former  great  plantations  come  into  her  markets. 
Articles  which  once  graced  mansions  in  Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  Virginia  are  frequently  shown  to  the  visitor,  and  | 
occasionally  pieces  from  still  farther  South. 

The  outlying  districts  of  Germantown  and  West  Phila- j| 
delphia  have  groups  of  antiques  establishments  where  some  : 
fine  things  may  be  found.  A  number  of  cultured  Philadel-  I 
phia  women  have  entered  the  trade,  and  find  enjoyment 
and  reward  in  handling  the  fine  goods  and  chattels  of  I 
former  generations.  They  have  given  to  their  establish-  | 
ments  a  feminine  touch;  and  their  knowledge  of  methods  I 
of  displaying  their  wares  proves  advantageous. 

A  representative  of  Antiques  canvassed  Philadelphia, 
in  the  course  of  preparing  the  following  list  of  persons  and  I 
firms  in  the  antique  trade  in  that  city.  Phis  list  is  offered  as  I 
a  reliable  reference  directory.  It  may  not  be  entirely  com¬ 
plete.  Firms  whose  names  are  omitted  are,  however,  in¬ 
vited  to  correct  the  error. 

An  auction  sale  which  will  relieve  the  congestion  of  stock 
in  one  of  the  well-known  Philadelphia  establishments  is  | 
noted  on  page  89. 


The  List,  Alphabetically  Arranged 

(Dealers  wishing  inclusion  in  the  list  should  notify  the  publisher) 

\  Mrs.  John  Morgan  Ash,  5302  Knox  Street,  Germantown  —  Collector  and 
buyer  on  commission. 

A.  F.  C.  Bateman  Co.,  Inc.,  920  to  924  Pine  Street;  Alfred  G.  Doyle,  manager 
|  — Antique  furniture;  reproductions  to  order. 

Abraham  C.  Bell,  1771  Chestnut  Street  —  Antiques  and  reproductions. 

Bernard  &  Beck,  926  Pine  Street;  Henry  S.  Bernard  and  Herman  S.  Beck — 
Antique  furniture,  repairs  and  restorations;  also  reproductions. 

Abram  R.  Birtwell,  6658  Crowson  Street,  Mount  Airy  —  Restorer  of  furni¬ 
ture. 

Brill  Brothers,  1004  Pine  Street  —  Furniture,  including  reproductions;  also 
restoring  and  repairing. 

Maurice  Brix,  i 8th  and  Sansom  Streets  —  Old  jewelry,  silver,  glass  and 
porcelain;  American  samplers. 

Burns’s  Antique  Shop,  912  Walnut  Street;  Charles  Burns,  proprietor  — 
China,  glass,  jewelry,  figurines  of  all  kinds,  also  furniture. 

The  Chapman  Decorative  Co.,  1608  and  1610  Walnut  Street;  Gustav  Ket- 
terer,  president;  Joseph  Chapman,  vice-president  and  treasurer;  H.  C.  Parker, 
secretary  —  A  concern  which  makes  extensive  use  of  antiques  and  some  repro¬ 
ductions  in  the  designing  of  decorations. 

A.  L.  Diament  &  Co.,  1315  Walnut  Street;  A.  L.  Diament,  manager — Im¬ 
porters  of  English  furniture  and  decorative  articles. 

Dominic  Donini,  4921  Germantown  Avenue,  Germantown  —  Restorer  of 
antique  furniture  and  maker  of  reproductions. 

Pierre  Doriot  Antique  Store,  260  South  1 1  th  Street  —  Antique  furniture, 
repairs  and  restoration  work;  reproductions  to  order.  George  L.  Lafferty  and 
Thomas  F.  Lafferty,  nephews  of  the  founder,  are  present  proprietors. 

Harry  A.  Eberhardt,  213  South  nth  Street  —  Restorer  of  objects  of  art, 
including  sculptures,  paintings,  china,  glass,  etc. 

Abraham  Effinger,  1030  Pine  Street  —  General  line  of  antiques. 

Daniel  H.  Farr,  1626  Walnut  Street —  Dealer  in  antique  art  works  of  all 
kinds,  mostly  importations. 

Jacob  Fishman,  1032  Pine  Street  —  Wood  carver;  dealer  in  antiques  and  re¬ 
productions. 

Nathan  Forman,  325  South  1 1  th  Street  —  Dealer  in  antiques;  reproductions 
of  antique  furniture  and  upholstering  to  order. 

Matthew  W.  Forsyth,  922  Walnut  Street  —  Picture  and  mirror  frame  resto¬ 
ration,  or  reproductions  to  order. 

Samuel  T.  Freeman  &  Co.,  1519  and  1321  Chestnut  Street;  Edmund  B. 
Brickley,  manager  of  antiques  department  —  Auctioneers  who  hold  regular  sales 
of  antiques. 

Gerson  Brothers,  221  North  10th  Street  —  Furniture,  antiques  and  repro¬ 
ductions. 

Samuel  Goldberg  &  Son,  1112  Pine  Street  —  General  line  of  antiques  and 
reproductions. 

Walter  E.  Hunt,  South  20th  and  Mifflin  Streets  —  Furniture  reproductions. 

Huston’s  Antique  Shop,  321  South  nth  Street;  John  Huston,  manager  — 
Old  pewter,  weapons  and  metal  articles;  Pennsylvania  furniture  a  specialty. 

Charles  Irvin,  1308  Cherry  Street  —  Gunsmith;  specializes  in  the  repair  of 
old  weapons. 

Kane’s  Art  Shop,  234  North  13th  Street;  Frank  D.  Kane,  proprietor  — 
Dealer  in  Occidental  and  Oriental  works  of  art,  especially  porcelains,  paintings, 
jade,  and  articles  in  the  precious  metals;  art  framing  and  cabinet  work  to  order. 

Peter  J.  Jirak,  61 1  South  32d  Street,  West  Philadelphia  —  Furniture  repro¬ 
ductions. 

Paul  S.  Kerns,  1703  Fairmount  Avenue  —  Antiques  and  bric-a-brac. 

Lewis  King,  928  and  930  Pine  Street  —  Colonial  and  other  antiques;  furniture 
reproductions. 

Joseph  Lacey,  1034  Pine  Street  —  Restorer  of  and  dealer  in  antiques  and 
works  of  art. 

Nat  Lacy,  1038  Pine  Street  —  Decorator,  handles  decorative  goods,  bric-a- 
brac,  etc. 

Isaac  Landa,  313  Spruce  Street  —  Old  furniture,  reproductions  and  restora¬ 
tion  work. 

Lavinsky’s  Antique  Shop,  1128  and  1130  Pine  Street;  Mauris  and  Irving  J. 
Lavinsky,  proprietors  —  General  line. 

Leary’s  Book  Store,  9th  Street,  opposite  central  postoffice;  Leary,  Stuart  & 
Co.,  proprietors;  William  H.  Stuart,  manager —  Rare  books,  prints  and  docu¬ 
ments. 

Richard  W.  Lehne,  206  South  12th  Street;  Milton  Scheuer,  manager  —  Im¬ 
porter  and  collector  of  antiques;  English  furniture,  glass  and  china  are  special¬ 
ties.  Store  also  in  New  York  City. 

William  J.  Links,  616  South  10th  Street  —  General  line,  china  being  the 
specialty;  does  furniture  restoration  and  repairing  of  china,  glass  and  bric-a-brac. 

Christian  J.  Ludwig,  6350  Germantown  Avenue,  Germantown- — Antiques 
generally;  furniture  restorations  and  reproductions. 


LARGE  AND  VARIED  COLLECTION  OF  NOTEWORTHY 
ANTIQUES 

FORMED  BY  THE  WELL-KNOWN  EXPERT 

MR.  J.  L.  ISAACS 

OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  ANTIQUE  CO.,  628  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 
WILL  BE  DISPOSED  OF  AT 

UNRESTRICTED  PUBLIC  SALE 

BEGINNING  MONDAY,  JANUARY  1 6,  Ig22,  AND  FOLLOWING 
DAYS  AT  TWO  O’CLOCK  AT 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  ART  GALLERIES 

SOUTHEAST  CORNER  FIFTEENTH  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 

PHILADELPHIA 

(r.  h.  walmer,  auctioneer) 

WHERE  IT  HAS  BEEN  REMOVFD  FOR  CONVENIENCE  OF  EXHIBITION  AND  SALE 

ANTIQUES 

Historical  and  Old  Blue  Qhina 
Qlass,  Sta  ffordshire 
Ornaments ,  Etc. 

MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER 
260  Brow  Street, East  Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone ,  East  Providence  130-R 


S.  E.  HOLOWAY 

Formerly  Samuel  Holoway 
ESTABLISHED  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS 

#olb  #tlber 

of  Antique  a?id  FMlodern  Pi  Shire  and 
FMiirror  Frames  and  Fine 
Furniture 

61  HANOVER  STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone,  Fort  Hill  3167 


Established  1895 


ALBERT  J.  HILL 

EXPERT  VALUATIONS 
APPRAISALS,  AND  INVENTORIES  OF  FINE 
PERSONAL  PROPERTY 


ANTIQUE  FURNITURE,  CHINA,  GLASS 
SILVER,  ETC. 

3  HAMILTON  PLACE,  BOSTON 

PHILLIPS  BUILDING 
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Ho  zvar  ‘I  0  ocks 

WILLARD  DESIGNS 
8-DAY  WEIGHT  AND  PENDULUM 
ACCURATE  TIMEPIECES 

E.  HOWARD  CLOCK  CO. 

Clock  makers  for  eighty  years 
New  York  BOSTON  Chicago 

Telephone  Main  643 


will  enjoy  studying  some  line  exam¬ 
ples  ol  Spanish  peasant  work,  distant 
cousins  to  American  hooked  rugs,  yet 
as  different  from  them  as  Las  Alpujar- 
ras  from  the  Berkshires. 

A  NTIQUES  foT  o %CarcIl 


Robert  McCracken,  3606  Lancaster  Avenue,  West  Philadelphia  —  General 
line;  also  restoration  work. 

Sol  Marcus,  672  North  10th  Street  —  Furniture  reproductions. 

David  Maskowitz,  917  Vine  Street  —  General  line;  takes  orders  for  buying. 

Jacob  Mendelbaum,  1022  Pine  Street  —  General  line;  also  reproductions  and 
repairing  and  restoration  work. 

O.  E.  Mertz  &  Co.,  260  South  18th  Street  —  Decorators  and  interior  archi¬ 
tects  who  handle  old  paintings;  old  Italian,  French,  Spanish  and  English  furniture 
and  decorations,  and  also  early  American  articles  of  art  and  utility. 

Emma  L.  Middleton,  1 14  West  Rittenhouse  Street,  Germantown  —  Old  fur¬ 
niture,  china,  glass,  Sheffield  ware,  and  silver. 

Jonas  P.  L.  Nelson,  807  Green  Street  —  Furniture;  restoration  work. 

Richard  Norris,  Queen  Lane  and  Stokely  Street,  Germantown  —  Old  glass, 
especially  rare  bottles. 

The  Old  Corner  House,  206  South  Camac  Street,  a  stone’s  throw  from  Wal¬ 
nut  Street;  L.  Jane  Merrick,  proprietor  —  Specializes  in  Holbein  prints,  handles 
other  prints,  also  pictures,  door  knockers,  furniture  and  articles  of  historic 
interest. 

Achille  Oliviere,  129  North  15th  Street  —  Dealer  in  and  repairer  of  old 
china  and  bric-a-brac. 

C.  E.  Osborn’s  Curio  and  Antique  Shop,  1026  Pine  Street  —  Old  china, 
pewter,  bric-a-brac,  coins,  furniture. 

People’s  Antique  Store,  266  South  nth  Street;  John  B.  Boss,  proprietor  — - 
General  line  of  antiques;  specializes  in  the  odd  and  the  artistic  in  jewelry,  art, 
metal  work,  china,  glass  and  carved  ivory,  and  has  notably  large  stocks  of  old 
coins  and  weapons.  Another  store  at  1415  East  Columbus  Avenue. 

Philadelphia  Antique  Co.,  628  Chestnut  Street;  J.  L.  Isaacs,  proprietor  — 
General  line;  specializes  in  American  primitives,  particularly  works  of  art,  paying 
unusual  attention  to  works  by  the  aborigines  and  the  first  settlers;  handling  early 
American  paintings,  pottery,  glass  and  furniture. 

The  Philadelphia  Antique  Exchange,  two  stores,  129  South  18th  Street 
and  109  South  15th  Street;  Mrs.  Emily  Jones,  proprietor  —  Old  silver,  jewelry, 
porcelain,  china,  bric-a-brac  and  furniture. 

The  Philadelphia  Art  Galleries,  15th  and  Chestnut  Streets;  Reed  H.  Wal- 
mer,  auctioneer  —  Auctioneers  who  handle  sales  of  antiques. 

The  Pine  Antique  Shop,  1126  Pine  Street;  Joseph  Fishbien,  proprietor  — 
General  line;  furniture  restoration  including  upholstering. 

Reubin  Ravitz,  3909  Lancaster  Avenue,  West  Philadelphia  —  General  line; 
also  reproductions. 

Israel  Reese,  ioio  and  1018  Pine  Street  —  Antique  furniture;  also  restora¬ 
tions  and  reproductions. 

Martha  deHaas  Reeves,  204  South  Juniper  Street  —  Rare  silver,  glass, 
pottery,  furniture  and  other  antiques  of  American  interest. 

William  Rogers,  5238  and  5240  Germantown  Avenue,  Germantown  —  Res¬ 
toration  work  and  reproductions  to  order. 

George  W.  Rogerson,  1313  Ridge  Avenue  —  Painter  and  restorer. 

The  Rosenbach  Co.,  1320  Walnut  Street;  occupying  two  large  old  four-story 
houses  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the  street  floor  of  one  —  Rare  books,  prints 
and  paintings;  autographs  and  historical  manuscripts;  antique  furniture  and 
objects  of  art;  also  has  New  York  store.  Philip  H.  Rosenbach  is  president  and 
Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach,  treasurer. 

Harry  Rosenzweig,  1024  Pine  Street  —  Antiques  and  reproductions. 

Max  Schaffer,  1134  Pine  Street  —  Furniture  and  reproductions. 

J  ohn  Scholtz,i  71 1  Fairmount  Avenue — Furniture  repairer, restorer  and  dealer. 

Pincus  Selditch,  239  South  3d  Street  —  Furniture  and  reproductions;  makes 
a  specialty  of  fireplace  accessories  of  every  kind. 

Charles  Sessler,  1314  Walnut  Street  —  Rare  books  and  prints. 

Silverman  Brothers,  932  Pine  Street;  Walter  and  Lewis  Silverman,  pro¬ 
prietors  —  Furniture  in  antiques  and  reproductions. 

Benjamin  Singer,  6833  Germantown  Avenue,  Germantown  —  Restorations 
and  reproductions  of  antique  furniture  and  upholstering. 

Bernard  M.  Stuccatur,  6376  Germantown  Avenue,  Germantown  —  Furni¬ 
ture  restorations  and  reproductions  to  order. 

Samuel  Supinsky,  245  South  10th  Street  —  Furniture  and  bric-a-brac. 

Arthur  J.  Sussell,  1724  Chestnut  Street  —  Rare  porcelain,  glass  and  metal 
work;  old  American  glass  a  specialty;  also  letters  and  autographs. 

Daniel  K.  Varney,  1343  Ridge  Avenue  —  General  line  of  antiques. 

Harry  H.  Wetherstine,  5226  Germantown  Avenue,  Germantown;  Harry 
Wetherstine,  proprietor  —  General  line;  glass,  porcelain  and  china  are  the 
specialties. 

Westing,  Evans  &  Egmore,  1315  Walnut  Street;  Charles  Westing,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  —  Importer  of  early  English  furniture  of  various 
periods. 

J.  Fred  Wilson,  3804  Lancaster  Avenue,  West  Philadelphia  —  Antique  fur¬ 
niture,  china  and  glass. 

Woodville  &  Co.,  171 1  Walnut  Street;  Miss  Elizabeth  Woodville,  manager  — 
Decorators  who  specialize  in  the  use  of  antiques. 

William  Maurice  Yacht,  317  Spruce  Street  —  Maker  of  furniture  repro¬ 
ductions. 
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The  Qlearing  House 

A  department  devoted  exclusively  to  small  classified  advertisements  of  those  desiring 
to  Sell,  Buy,  or  Exchange  anything  in  the  antique  field. 

Rate,  5  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion;  minimum  charge,  $1.00. 


FOT^  SzAJlT 


FRANKLIN  STOVE,  exceptionally  fine,  with  crane  and  kettle,  shovel 
and  tongs.  The  iron  andirons  are  miniature  women.  Price,  $75.  Address 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Payne,  39  Orchard  Street,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


GENUINE  BAXTER  PRINTS,  including  “Crystal  Palace  (1853),  New 
York,”  “Landing  of  Columbus,”  “Me  Warm  Now,”  etc.  Large  stock. 
Address  Captain  Percy  F.  Godenrath,  Print  Dealer,  135  Rideau 
Terrace,  Ottawa,  Canada. 


CURLY  MAPLE  HIGH  FOUR-POST  BED,  CURLY  MAPLE  BU¬ 
REAU  AND  DESK.  Address  137,  Care  of  Antiques,  Boston. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PINE  DRESSER.  Scrolled  top  and  sides,  three 
drawers  and  two  doors  in  base,  three  shelves  in  upper  part,  good  con¬ 
dition;  price,  $500.  Curly  Maple  Desk  on  frame  with  stretchers; 
price,  $200.  Small  Panelled  Oak  Chest,  pine  lid,  pin  hinges,  shadow 
mould  on  rails  and  stiles;  price,  $100.  Large  stock  of  Antiques  always 
on  hand.  Address  138,  Care  of  Antiques,  Boston. 

SHERATON  SIDEBOARD,  5  feet  10  inches  long,  swell  front  and  inlaid 
dainty  fluted  legs  with  bottle  drawers  and  serving  tray.  For  photograph 
or  further  particulars  address  136,  Care  of  Antiques,  Boston. 

THREE  CHIPPENDALE  CHAIRS;  inlaid  knife-box;  a  Hepplewhite 
mirror;  inlaid  Sheraton  card-table;  cup-plates;  three  high-post  beds, 
very  fine  ones.  Address  J.  E.  Doran,  Smith’s  Ferry,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

R.  F.  D. 


EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE,  old  glass,  historical  flasks,  Ameri¬ 
can  pottery,  etc.  Address  Hoosac  Antique  &  Hobby  Shop,  Hoosick 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  ANTIQUES.  A  few  choice  things,  also  historical  flasks, 
cup-plates,  and  early  glass.  Can  be  seen  by  appointment.  221  East 
17th  Street,  New  York  City.  Telephone,  Bowling  Green  3100,  exten¬ 
sion  1 5 1. 

OLD  BIBLE.  Biblia  Sacra  Latina ,  printed  by  Coburger,  Nuremberg, 
1479.  Price,  $300.  The  Smith  Book  Co.,  914  Union  Central  Building, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

CURLY  MAPLE  MIRROR,  size  suitable  to  use  over  bureau  in  bed¬ 
room.  Address  134,  Care  of  Antiques,  Boston 

PAIR  OF  GLASS  DOLPHIN  CANDLESTICKS,  and  other  antiques. 
Address  Mrs.  D.  T.  Johnson,  534  Locust  Street,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

TALL  CHERRY  CLOCK,  Hepplewhite,  drop-leaf  table,  Hepplewhite 
card-table,  curly-maple  chairs,  doplhin  candlesticks,  clutch-foot  tables. 
Address  130,  Care  of  Antiques,  Boston. 

OLD  FRIESLAND  CLOCK,  perfect  condition,  original  and  complete 
in  every  detail  even  to  alarm.  Illustrated  in  Wallace  Nutting’s  book  as 
belonging  to  the  Pilgrim  century.  Price,  $150.  Address  139,  Care  of 
Antiques,  Boston. 

HIGHBOY,  Genuine  Antique.  Maple  highboy,  perfect  condition,  all 
original  except  brasses,  arch  top,  cut-out  fan  top  and  bottom.  Has  been 
in  present  owner’s  home  over  50  years.  Price  reasonable.  Address  142, 
Care  of  Antiques,  Boston. 

PRIVATE  COLLECTION  of  between  twenty  to  thirty  genuine  dark 
blue  Staffordshire  plates.  American  views.  Address  140,  Care  of  An¬ 
tiques,  Boston. 


SMALL  CARVED  EMPIRE  SIDEBOARD.  Original  brasses;  carved, 
high  four-posted  bed;  baluster-back  chairs;  maple  highboy;  unusual 
tavern  tables;  Sandwich  glass;  original  hardware;  early  Massachusetts 
Antiques.  Gates  &  Gates,  24  Charlotte  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

DEN  CURIOS — OLD  ARMS,  INDIAN  RELICS,  edged  weapons, 
ivory  carvings,  minerals,  fossils,  pioneer  crockery,  brass  and  pewter 
coins,  stamps,  etc.  Send  4  cents  for  illustrated  circulars.  N.  Carter, 
Elkhorn,  Wisconsin. 

GEO.  C.  FLYNT,  Monson,  Mass.,  four  miles  from  Palmer,  15  miles 
from  Springfield,  State  road  and  trolley.  Buy  and  sell  antiques  of  all 
kinds.  Sold  over  1000  chairs  past  year. 

PRINTS.  Fourteen  rare  copperplate  engravings  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  illustrating  student  life  and  customs  in  the  college  of  Tubingen. 
Valuable  for  educational  collection.  For  sale  for  best  offer.  Address 
No.  129,  Care  of  Antiques,  Boston. 


OLD  COINS.  Large  fall  selling  catalogue  of  coins,  free.  Catalogue 
quoting  prices  paid  for  coins,  10  cents.  William  Hesslein, 
ioi  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


COLONIAL  FURNITURE  IN  AMERICA,  by  Lockwood.  First  edition, 
1901,  $12.50.  RUGS,  by  Holt,  $6.  HALL  MARKS  ON  PLATE,  by 
Chaffers,  sixth  edition,  $j.  MARKS  AND  MONOGRAMS  ON  POT¬ 
TERY  AND  PORCELAIN,  by  Chaffers,  $14.  ANTIQUE  VIEWS 
OF  BOSTON,  by  Stark,  $1.50.  Address  810,  Care  of  Antiques, 
Boston. 


BARBOUR’S  FIRST  EDITION  “ANGLO-AMERICAN  POTTERY.” 
Book  shows  some  slight  wear.  Price,  $8.  Address  13 1,  Care  of  Antiques 
Boston. 


GLASS  CUP-PLATES.  Every  known  historical  plate.  Illustrated  in 
book  by  Charles  Burns,  912  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Price, 
$2. 


TWO  LARGE  ENGLISH  LACQUER  CHESTS,  with  embossed  figures 
and  rose  decoration.  Body  color,  black.  Price,  $75  each.  Address  Jo¬ 
seph  Lacey,  1034  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ILLUSTRATED  CHECK-LIST  OF  EARLY  AMERICAN  BOTTLES 
AND  FLASKS.  350  bottles  described.  55  plates.  Cloth  bound.  8x5^ 
inches,  no  pages.  Price,  $3.  De  Luxe  Edition,  $5  (prepaid  in  the  U.  S.). 
Published  and  for  sale  by  the  author.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  873 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GRANDFATHER’S  CLOCK.  Canopy  top.  Running.  Pine  case.  Ad¬ 
dress  Wm.  E.  Lamere,  Ludlow,  Vermont. 


hv,A^creD 


ONE  OF  THE  BEST  PRINT  COLLECTORS  in  the  State.  Inquire  of 
E.  D.  Barnes,  Chelsea,  Vermont. 


SHIP  MODELS.  Collector  wants  good  rigged  models.  Must  be  an¬ 
tiques  and  of  good  workmanship  and  proportions,  no  half  models  de¬ 
sired.  Broken  or  damaged  rigging  will  be  accepted.  Send  photograph, 
full  description,  and  dimensions.  Also  state  price.  Address  E.  M. 
Hubbard,  23  Acorn  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


STOWELLS 


THE  old  original  “banjo” 
clocks,  made  by  the  fam¬ 
ous  Willards  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  are  now  revived  in  excellent 
modern  reproductions.  Illustra¬ 
tion  shows  excellent  example  of 
reproduction  of  this  historic  type 
of  clock,  prized  for  accurate  time¬ 
keeping  and  beautiful  Colonial 
appearance. 

FINEST  Waltham  weight- 
driven  movements  —  hand- 
finished  cases,  either  plain 
mahogany  or  mahogany  inlaid 
with  tulip  wood  or  dull  gold  leaf. 
Top  ornament  either  gold  eagle  or 
colonial  brass  spire. 

Prices: 

$75  to  $180 

Miniature  Banjo  Clocks 
New  Haven,  $12.50  up 
Waltham,  $60.00  up 


Jewellers  for  99  years 

24  w  inter  St.,  Boston 


AUCTION  SALE 

LEONARD  GALLERIES 

46-48  Brom field  Street 
BOSTON 

January  12-24  Daily  at  2:30  P.M. 
MAGNIFICENT  FURNISHINGS 

from  the  Eliza  C.  Winthrop  Estate 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

both  FOREIGN  AMERICAN 

collection  of  Crooker  Company,  Decorators 
who  are  discontinuing  their  Antique  Department 

Auspices  of 

LEONARD  &  COMPANY 

<rAi u  cl  i  Queers 

Intelligent  appraisals  of  artistic  and  literary  prop¬ 
erty  and  personal  effects 


OLD  NEWSPAPERS,  ALMANACS,  EARLY  AMERICAN  DOCll 
MENTS,  PAMPHLETS,  BOOKS  relating  to  American  history  pu 
lished  before  i860  and  similar  material.  Charles  F.  Heartmai* 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

LITHOGRAPHS  of  Presidents  wanted.  Colored  by  N.  Currier  or  Kel 
logg.  Particularly  desire  John  Adams  and  William  Henry  HarrisoJ 
Address  No.  510,  Care  of  Antiques,  Boston. 

BOOKLETS.  I  desire  to  buy  single  numbers  or  complete  sets  of  oil 
State  Street  Trust  booklets.  Address  No.  51 1,  Care  of  Antique:] 
Boston. 

PLAY  BILLS  WANTED.  Old  American  play  bills  prior  to  1870.  Cartel 
de  visite,  photographs  of  actors  and  actresses,  autograph  signature! 
and  letters  of  the  Presidents,  literary,  and  other  celebrities.  Addres; 
Chas.  T.  Grilley,  49  Charles  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

ONE  OR  PAIR  OF  CHAIR-HEIGHT  STOOLS,  properly  known  a| 
seats,  four-legged,  upholstered  in  haircloth  or  needlework.  Should  bj[ 
unrestored.  Send  picture  or  full  description,  to  Number  141,  Care  ol 
Antiques,  Boston. 

FOUR-FOOT-SIX  COLONIAL  FOUR-POSTER  BEDSTEAD.  Real 

sonable  price.  Address  133,  Care  of  Antiques,  Boston. 

AMERICAN  GLASS  FLASKS.  Desire  correspondence  with  collectors! 
with  view  of  exchanging  duplicates  and  information.  Address  GeorgiJ 
S.  McKearin,  Hoosick  Falls,  New  York. 


HAVE  DUPLICATE  BO  I  ILES  AND  FLASKS  to  exchange  witll 
collectors.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  873  Madison  Avenue,  Neu| 
York,  N.  Y. 

GLASS  CUP-PLATES.  Desire  correspondence  other  collectors,  view  ex-| 
change  or  purchase  duplicates.  Address  Ernest  W.  Young,  Dears 
Building,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 


SAWIN  AND  DY  F.R  LY  RE  CLOCK,  also  an  Acorn  Clock  made  by  thejl 
Forestville  Manufacturing  Company.  Both  clocks  must  be  capabkl 
of  being  put  in  condition  to  keep  time.  Communicate  with  A.  H. 
Thompson,  Lilly  Dale,  New  York. 

RESTORING  AND  DECORATING  of  any  kind  of  furniture  in  thejj 
antique  line.  Lacquers  restored.  Address  Joseph  Lacey,  1034  Pine| 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STAMPS.  Cash  paid  for  large  or  small  lots.  F.  E.  Atwood,  683  Atlantic| 
Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


WOMEN  Thoroughly  Familiar  with  the  Making  of  Hooked  andu 
Braided  Rugs.  Can  find  steady  employment  either  at  home  or  ini 
shop.  Address  143,  care  of  Antiques,  Boston. 


ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCH,  New  Y’ork  City:  Blue  Staffordshire  plate  I 
bearing  this  design.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  Quote  price.  Address! 
Editor  Antiques,  Boston. 


VIEWS  OF  VIRGINIA:  Book  of  lithographic  views  of  beautiful  and  in¬ 
teresting  places  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  by  Beyer.  Quote  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Editor  Antiques,  Boston. 

Why  Gfuess  at  \ 'Periods  f 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF 

Period  Furniture 

Bv  Eberlein  and  McClure 

Costs  but  $8.00.  It  tells  in  pictures  and  text  the 
things  you  need  to  know 

Order  it  from  Antiques:  683  Atlantic  Avenue 
Boston 
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SOME  INTERESTING  BOOKS 


Under  this  heading  Antiques  will  list,  from  month  to  month,  the  names  of  recent  and  standard  books  dealing  with 
collecting.  In  no  one  month,  however,  will  the  list  constitute  a  complete  bibliography .  Listing  of  a  book 
does  not  imply  commendation;  nor  is  omission  an  indication  of  disapproval. 


FURNITURE 

DECORATIVE  STYLES  AND  PERIODS.  By 
Helen  Churchill  Candee.  A  careful  study  of 
tf  the  sequence  of  styles  through  the  Renaissance, 

ft  down  to  the  present  time.  Ulus.  $3.  50. 

s  CHATS  ON  COTTAGE  AND  FARMHOUSE 
FURNITURE.  By  Arthur  Hayden.  Linen 
chests,  dressers,  gate-leg  tables,  chests  of 
1  drawers,  bedsteads,  chairs,  Bible  boxes,  old 
I  clocks,  ironwork  and,  chintzes  are  fully  de¬ 
ll  scribed.  Ulus.  $4,00. 

COLONIAL  FURNITURE  IN  AMERICA.  By 
L.  V.  Lockwood.  New  edition  in  preparation. 
Ulus.  $15.00. 

CREATORS  OF  DECORATIVE  STYLES.  By 
Walter  A.  Dyer.  A  book  about  historic  styles  in 
furniture  and  decoration.  The  examples  are 
taken  from  private  and  public  collections  here 
and  in  England.  $3.00. 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE,  DECORATION, 
AND  WOODWORK,  ETC.  Ulus.  $7.50. 

FRENCH  FURNITURE.  By  Andre'  Saglio.  Ulus. 
$4.50. 

FRENCH  FURNITURE  UNDER  LOUIS  XV. 
AND  XVI.  By  Roger  DeFelice.  $4.50. 

THE  FURNITURE  OF  OUR  FOREFATHERS. 
By  Esther  Singleton.  $4.00. 

FURNITURE  COLLECTOR,  THE.  By  Edward 
W.  Gregory.  Ulus.  8vo.  $2  50. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  CRAFTSMEN.  By  Wal¬ 
ter  Dyer.  A  series  of  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the 
more  important  personalities  in  the  early  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  industrial  arts  in  America, 
with  sundry  facts  and  photographs  of  interest 
and  value  to  the  collector  of  Americana.  Ulus. 
$4.00. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  FURNITURE.  By 
Percy  Macquoid.  4  vois.,  1000  illus.  $100.00. 
Parts  sold  separately.  Vols.  2,  3  and  4,  $25.00. 
Part  1,  The  Age  of  Oak.  Part  2,  The  Age  of 
Walnut.  Part  3,  The  Age  of  Mahogany.  Part  4, 
The  Age  of  Satinwood. 

HISTORICAL  GUIDE  TO  FRENCH  INTE¬ 
RIORS,  FRENCH  FURNITURE,  AND 
WOODWORK.  By  T.  A.  Strange.  Illus.  $7.50. 

JACOBEAN  FURNITURE.  By  Helen  Churchill 
Candee.  Describes  and  pictures  the  oak  and 
walnut  furniture  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Illus.  $2.00. 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE.  By  F.  Fenn  and 
B.  Wylie.  Illus.  $4.50. 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  AND  ITS  SUR¬ 
ROUNDINGS,  1600-1860.  Illus.  $7.50. 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  OLD  ENGLISH 
FURNITURE.  By  R.  W.  Symonds.  An  outline 
of  the  history  of  English  furniture  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  great  eighteenth 
century.  A  practical  handbook  on  old  English 
furniture.  Ulus.  $20.00. 


CHATS  ON  OLD  CLOCKS.  By  Arthur  Hayden. 
The  evolution  of  timepieces  from  the  lantern 
clock  to  the  “grandfather”  type,  with  a  chapter 
on  antique  watches,  lists  of  famous  makers, 
and  information  on  values.  Ulus.  $4.00. 

CHINA  &  GLASS 

THE  CERAMIC  ART.  By  Jennie  J.  Young.  A 
history  of  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and 
porcelain  for  the  reader  and  the  collector.  Spe¬ 
cial  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  the 
art  in  America.  Illus.  $5.00. 

CHATS  ON  ENGLISH  CHINA.  By  Arthur 


china.  Illus.  $4.00. 

CHATS  ON  OLD  EARTHENWARE.  By 
Arthur  Hayden.  In  addition  to  the  chapters 
on  history,  processes,  anecdotes,  etc.,  the  book 
contains  full  tables  of  over  200  manufacturers' 
marks,  lists  of  prices,  a  bibliography,  and  in¬ 
dices.  Illus.  $4.00. 

THE  CHINA  COLLECTOR.  By  H.  C.  Lewer- 
Illus.  8vo.  $2.50. 

DUTCH  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.  By 
W.  P.  Knowles.  Illus.  $4.50. 

THE  EARTHENWARE  COLLECTOR.  By  G. 
Woolliscroft  Rhead.  Illus.  8vo.  $2.50. 

ENGLISH  TABLE  GLASS.  By  Percy  Bate. 
Illus.  $4.50. 

FRENCH  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.  By 
H.  Frantz.  Illus.  $4.50. 

OLD  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.  By  F.  W. 
Burgess.  130  illus.  $3.50. 

OLD  PEWTER.  By  Malcolm  Bell.  Illus.  $4.50. 

PORCELAIN.  Its  Nature,  Art,  and  Manufacture. 
By  W.  Burton.  Ulus.  $4.50. 

STAFFORD  POTS  AND  POTTERS.  By  G. 
Ward  Rhead.  Ulus.  $6.50. 

THE  CHINA  COLLECTOR’S  POCKET  COM¬ 
PANION.  By  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser.  (A  History 
of  Lace.)  Illus.  $2.50. 

THE  GLASS  COLLECTOR.  By  Maclver  Perci- 
val.  Ulus.  8vo.  $2.50. 

CHECK  LIST  OF  EARLY  AMERICAN  BOT¬ 
TLES  AND  FLASKS.  By  Stephen  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer.  A  complete  and  comprehensive  list, 
with  photographs  of  each  example.  $3.00. 

SILVER 

SILVER,  PEWTER,  SHEFFIELD  PLATE.  By 
Fred.  W.  Burgess.  85  Illus.  $6.00. 

CHATS  ON  OLD  SILVER.  By  Arthur  Hayden. 
A  guide  to  the  various  styles  of  old  silver  from 
Elizabeth  to  Victoria.  A  help  to  the  beginner, 
and  to  the  possessor  of  family  plate  in  identifi¬ 
cation.  Ulus.  $4.00. 

CHATS  ON  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE.  By 
Arthur  Hayden.  A  handbook  on  the  plated 


ware  made  in  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
$5.00. 

SHEFFIELD  PLATE.  By  B.  Wylie.  Ulus.  $4.50. 

THE  SILVER  AND  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 
COLLECTOR.  By  W.  A.  Young.  Ulus.  8  vo. 
$2.50. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ANTIQUES,  GENUINE  AND  SPURIOUS.  By 
Frederick  Litchfield.  An  illustrated  History  of 
Furniture,  etc.  With  about  one  hundred  illus¬ 
trations  of  representative  specimens  of  Porce¬ 
lain,  Furniture,  Enamels  and  Bronzes.  $10.00. 


THE  GENTLE  ART  OF  FAKING.  By  R. 
Nobili,  $6.00. 

CHATS  ON  OLD  COINS.  By  Fred  W.  Burgess. 
A  handbook.  It  covers  the  coins  more  generally 
collected  and  the  best  way  to  arrange  them. 
Fully  illus.  $4.00. 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  QUAINT.  By  Virginia 
Robie.  Illus.  Crown  8vo.  $2.50.  Interesting 
and  entertaining  information  for  the  collector 
of  furniture,  mirrors,  old  glass,  china,  etc. 

CHATS  ON  OLD  PRINTS.  By  Arthur  Hayden. 
The  author  explains  the  technique  and  the 
processes  of  engraving,  and  enlarged  repro¬ 
ductions  make  his  points  clear.  Illus.  $4.00. 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PAINTERS  AND  PAINT¬ 
INGS.  By  Ralph  D.  Paine.  $20.00. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  EMBROIDERY  IN 
AMERICA.  By  Candace  Wheeler.  A  his.ory  of 
embroidery  in  America,  written  for  the  art 
student,  the  designer,  and  the  practical  worker. 
Illus.  $5.00. 

ENGLISH  EMBROIDERY.  By  A.  F.  Kendrick. 
Ulus.  $4.50. 

THE  MEDAL  COLLECTOR.  By  Stanley  C. 

Johnson.  Ulus.  8vo.  $2.50. 

THE  MINIATURE  COLLECTOR.  By  Dr. 

George  C.  Williamson.  Illus.  8vo.  $2.  5°. 

OUR  RIFLES.  By  Charles  W.  Sawyer.  120 
Years  of  Sporting  and  Military  Rifles  of  Am¬ 
erican  Use.  More  than  400  pages.  Nearly  500 
pictures.  Regular  edition,  $4.75. 

THE  PICKWICK  LADLE,  and  other  collectors’ 
stories.  By  W.  S.  Moody.  Illus.  $1.60. 

THE  FAN  BOOK.  By  Maclver  Percival.  A  full 
description  of  the  better-known  fans,  with 
chapters  on  those  less  well  known  to  collectors: 
Oriental  Fans,  European  Fans  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  etc.  Ulus. 
$6.00. 

THE  STAMP  COLLECTOR.  By  Stanley  C. 

Johnson.  Illus.  8vo.  $2.50. 

THE  TAPESTRY  BOOK.  By  Helen  Churchill 
Candee.  A  book  of  use  to  collectors  and  general 
readers.  Ulus.  $6.50. 


Hayden.  Gives  information  regarding  the  va¬ 
rious  makes,  their  marks,  the  factories,  the 
value  of  pieces,  etc.  It  deals  chiefly  with  English 


ANTIQUE  JEWELRY  AND  TRINKETS.  By 
F.  W.  Burgess.  142  illus.  $3. 50. 


Send  Orders  to 

Antiques,  Book  "Department 

683  ATLANTIC  AVENUE,  BOSTON 
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With  its  Original  Brasses 


AS  perfect  as  when  it  was 
fashioned  in  1760,  this 
Colonial  Highboy  is  a  rare 
example  of  the  cabinet  work 
of  the  Colonies.  It  is  a  Chip¬ 
pendale  model,  with  the  brok¬ 
en  arch  and  flame  at  the  top. 
It  h  as  cabriole  legs  with  the 
claw  and  ball  feet. 

Its  straight  front  has  a 
double  ornamentation  of  the 
shell  design.  This  is  most  un¬ 
usual  and  at  the  same  time 
very  interesting. 


Lovers  of  the  beautiful  will 
find  our  third  and  fourth 
floors  crowded  with  delightful 
pieces  of  furniture,  china,  and 
glass. 

Students  of  American  his¬ 
tory  will  find  that  our  early 
American  furniture  will  give 
them  splendid  pictures  of 
Colonial  days. 

Correspondence  with  mu¬ 
seums  and  collectors  is  so¬ 
licited.  Photographs  of  some 
of  the  pieces  are  available. 


Shi  'eve,  Crump  and  Low  Company 

Founded  in  1800 

Jewelers,  Watchmakers,  Silver  and  Goldsmiths 
147  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


)S.  C.&  L.  Co.,  1922 
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Harpsichord  J^ate  18th  Qentury 

A  charming  Example.  Price  on  application 

QeoT^e  WF'TFprr'upojpps 

1742  M  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Antiques  A rt  Treasures 


THE  HENRY  IV 
A  MAT  I  VIOLIN 

Antoni  us  &  Hieronimus  Amati 

Cremona,  i  ^95 

Number  4913  of  the  Lyon  &  Healy  Collection 

Probably  no  violin  in  the  world  today  possesses  so  much  historic 
interest  as  this  beautiful  old  specimen,  which,  although  made  more 
than  three  and  a  quarter  centuries  ago,  is  still  in  a  wonderful  state  of 
preservation  and  possesses  a  tone  of  such  enchanting  loveliness  and 
individuality  as  to  render  it  unique  among  the  old  masterpieces. 

The  back  and  sides  are  especially  handsome,  and  the  wood  through¬ 
out  is  of  the  choicest  selection. 

The  back  is  beautifully  decorated  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  Henry 
IV,  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  and  the  sides  bear  inscriptions 
which  translated  read  “Henry  IV,  by  grace  of  God,  King  of  France 
and  Navarre.”  An  inscription  in  Latin,  written  in  ink  inside  the  back 
ot  the  instrument  by  J.  B.  Cartier,  chef  d’orchestre  of  Louis  XVIII, 
gives  a  summary  of  its  history  as  follows: 

Made  for  the  chapel  of  Henry  the  Fourth  by  Hieronimus  Amati 
itt  the  year  1  j()j. 

Decorated  by  his  most  distinguished  pupils. 

Acqu  ired  by  Marshal  Bassompierre,  in  whose  family  it  was  kept 
for  two  hundred  years. 

Eventually  it  was  obtained  by  J.  B.  Cartier  from  the  chapel  of  Louis 
XVII I,  of  whose  Academie  he  was  principal  violinist. 

The  same  delivered  it  to  Charles{Francois)Gand ,  the  pupil  of  Nicolas 
Lupot ,  the  ( violin )  maker ,  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  repair. 

Our  catalog  ot  Rare  Old  Violins  contains  beautiful  pictures,  in  their 
natural  colors,  ot  back,  front  and  side  of  this  interesting  violin,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  complete  history,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  of  its  past. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  to  any  person  interested  in  violins 
of  this  class.  Write  us  for  further  particulars. 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Qhicago 


Furniture  Service  by  Experts 

YOU  are  about  to  furnish  a  home.  You  will  spend  $ 2000 , 
or  more.  You  may  have  antiques  in  mind;  you  may 
be  considering  reproductions.  Perhaps  you  expect  to 
visit  a  furniture  store  and  make  selection  from  stocks  on 
hand. 

Now,  if  you  use  antiques,  you  must  spend  both  time  and 
money  to  obtain  the  correct  period  groupings  for  each  room. 
The  maker  of  correct  reproductions  will  have  but  few  samples 
on  hand  from  which  to  select.  You  may  think  that  you  are 
forced  to  the  furniture  store  where  are  unlimited  pieces — all 
made  to  sell. 

There  is  a  better  alternative — employing  a  Furniture 
Specialist.  He  will  tell  you  which  pieces  of  any  type — old 
or  new — are  well  designed,  well  finished,  well  constructed, 
appropriate.  Since  good  furniture  is  always  good,  the  nominal 
fee  charged  by  a  Furniture  Specialist  will  prove  a  good  in¬ 
vestment,  for  it  means  permanent  value  in  your  purchase. 

My  fee  for  personal  service  as  Furniture  Specialist  in  and 
about  New  York  or  Boston  is  justified  where  a  client  expects 
to  expend  $ 2000  or  more.  But  those  too  far  from  Lyme  for 
making  such  contacts!  are  advised  to  find  some  one  to  serve 
in  a  similar  capacity. 

The  Furniture  Specialist  has  years  of  study  and  of  practical 
experience  behind  him.  He  sees  beneath  the  surface;  your 
best  interests  are  his.  It  is  well  to  make  use  of  him. 

STANLEY  DAVIS 
Furniture  Specialist 

LYME  CONNECTICUT 


1657 

FINE  REPRODUCTION  OF 


SHERATON  KNOB 

IN  THREE  SIZES:  I  INCH,  I  L  INCHES 
AND  2  INCHES 

CARD-TABLE  HINGES 
TIP-TABLE  CATCHES 

A.  L .  F  I  R  M  I  N 

34-36  PORTLAND  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Tell  Us  Your 
Wants 

WE  think  we  can  fill  them  out  of 
our  very  large  stock  of  ANTIQU  E 
FURNITURE  and  FURNISHINGS 
of  American  Periods. 

We  also  have  Ship  Pictures,  Models, 
Lanterns,  Banjo  Clocks,  Antique  Silver, 
Miniatures,  and  many  Curiosities  which 
cannot  be  duplicated. 

Inquiries  Solicited 
Our  New  Address  Is 

Boston  Antique  Shop 

59  Beacon  Street 

BOSTON 


For 

Hooked  Rugs 

and  Their 
Bfpair 

Consult 

R.  W.  Burnham 

Ipswich 

Mass. 


D.  J.  STEELE 

Designer  and  Dainter  of 

Qlass  ^Panels  for  JVillard  Banjo  Cl°ckd 
Colonial  TMlirrors,  Stc. 

Hand-painted  Dials  for  Antique  and  Modern  Clocks  Restored  and  Reproduced 
6  PROVINCE  COURT, BOSTON 


STOWELLS 


GENUINE 


Qhoice 

Qolleclion  of 

DUTCH  SILVER 

IMPORTATION  includes  well-designed,  lasting 
articles,  both  large  and  small,  all  ever-welcome 
“Gifts  That  Last.” 

Odd,  interesting,  Salad  Spoons, Forks, and  F ancy  Servers,Swan 
Salt  Cellars,  Tea  Strainers,  Candlesticks,  Baskets,  Bon  Bons, 
Ash  Trays,  make  unus¬ 
ual  table  decorations. 

Whether  it  be  a  single 
piece  or  an  elaborate  Tea 
Service, we  are  ever  ready 
to  serve  you. 


jf 


Jewellers  for  99  years 

Winter  St.,  Boston 


Illustrated,  delicately 
fashioned  silver  Peacock  who 
cleverly  hides  his  usefulness 
by  his  construction. 

Price  .  ...  t 


[99] 


ROCK 


J.  CORKILL 

F  E  R  R  Y,  BIRKENHEAD,  £  F\ (G  QjA  FffD 


Ten  Minutes  from  Liverpool 
Thirty  Minutes  from  Chester 


Liverpool  jugs,  with  Amer¬ 
ican  emblems. 

B1  ue  and  white  Stafford¬ 
shire  pottery,  with  Amer¬ 
ican  views. 

Marked  specimens  from  al¬ 
most  all  the  old  English 
potteries. 

Fifty  pairs  o  f  bedposts,  from 
plain  oak  ones  to  elaborate¬ 
ly  carved  Chippendale  ma¬ 
hogany  ones. 


Telephone:  198  Rock  Ferry 
Telegrams:  Antiques ,  Birkenhead 


American  dealers  landing  in 
Liverpool  are  particularly 
invited  to  call  before  going 
to  London. 

Antiques  are  cheapest  in  the 
country  places  where  they  are 
collected. 

poo  antique  chairs  in  stock, 
from  the  rush-seated  cot¬ 
tage  type  to  fine  sets  of 
Chippendale. 


TO  -AiNjF) 

f  have  one  of  the  largest  stocks  ol  Genuine  Antiques  in  England,  especially  of  old  English  and  Welsh  cottage  and 
farmhouse  furniture. 

Mail  orders  and  mail  inquiries  from  American  clients  are  invited,  and  are  assured  prompt  and  careful  consideration. 


WAY S  ’  AFfTIf  US 
Aff  T  GALLERY 


4I  PARK  STREET 


B  R  I  S  T  O  L  ,  efNAffUAUffp 


established  1890 


E  offer  this  magnificent  fine  old  carved 


w  oak  eiixabethan  bedstead  for  the  very 
low  price  of  ygQ0 

We  recently  purchased  this  bedstead  from  Stan- 
shaw’s  Court,  Yate,  Gloucestershire,  where  it  has 
been  in  the  same  family  for  several  hundred  years. 

The  top  (which  does  not  show  clearly  in  the 
photograph)  is  finely  paneled  and  carved. 

We  believe  this  to  be  the  lowest  price  ever  quoted 
for  such  a  fine  piece  of  Elizabethan  oak,  and  feel 
confident  that  American  collectors  will  be  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  this  fine  specimen. 

We  shall  further  be  pleased  to  receive  enquiries  for  other  specimens 
of  genuine  antique  furniture  in  oak  or  mahogany. 

We  have,  among  other  things,  several  notable  carved  oak  coffers  rang¬ 
ing  upwards  from  £45. 

We  invite  correspondence  and  shall  be  happy  to  supply  full¬ 
est  information  and,  when  possible,  to  submit  photographs. 

WAYS’  ANTIQUE  ART  GALLERY 
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Hooked  Rug  (Aubusson  Pattern) 

Owned  by  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society 

Size  of  rug  6' y"  xy'y".  An  extraor¬ 
dinarily  fine  specimen  in  both  design 
and  workmanship.  While  the  source  of 
hooked  rug  pattern  is  frequently  a 
matter  of  doubt,  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  more  elaborate  examples, 
such  as  this,  were  inspired  by  Aubusson 
carpetings. 


A  M  A  G  A  Z  I  N 
INTEREST 
ARTICLES 
DEVISED 


E  for  Collectors  and  Others  WHO  FIND 
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Cobwebs  &  Dust 

Indicating  a  Sadly  Disordered  tAttic 


7 "he  (fover  'Picture 

THERE  are  at  least  two  subjects  in  the  field  of 
the  early  American  decorative  arts  that  are 
worthy  of  very  careful  study:  glass  panel 
decoration  and  stencilling.  The  cover  decoration  pre¬ 
sents  a  combination  of  the  two.  The  border  is,  doubt¬ 
less,  a  composite  stencil,  made  by  the  cunning  appli¬ 
cation  of  no  less  than  five  carefully  cut  patterns.  The 
centre  panel  exhibits  a  landscape  done  after  a  calli¬ 
graphic  formula,  for  which  there  must  once  have 
existed  something  like  printed  directions.  Does  any 
one  possess,  or  know  of,  such  directions?  The  calm 
water,  the  sailboat  careening  under  weight  of  its 
huge  American  flag,  the  lighthouse  by  the  sea  and 
the  snug  cottage  by  the  lighthouse,  and,  withal, 
the  rythmic  heave  of  the  distant  mountains,  be¬ 
speak  the  romantic  preoccupations  of  the  late 
thirties. 

Yet  the  style  is  of  that  iron-clad  variety  which  de¬ 
fies  the  laws  of  time  and  change.  It  seems  but  yester¬ 
day  that  store-window  artists  might  have  been  ob¬ 
served  turning  out  similar  scenes,  perpetrated  in 
pastel,  within  full  view  of  Tremont  Street  or  of 
Broadway;  the  while  an  admiring  populace  pressed 
its  collective  nose  against  the  plate-glass  pane,  or 
surged  into  the  shop  to  reward  the  artist  and  to  lug 
home  samples  of  his  prowess  wherewith  to  decorate 
the  domestic  abode. 

There  are,  however,  not  a  few  glass  panels  which 
exhibit  a  high  degree  of  artistic  proficiency;  and  there 
are  others  whose  indication  of  sources  presents  allur¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  investigation.  Stencils  will,  how¬ 
ever,  first  have  the  floor.  Antiques  is  in  happy  pos¬ 
session  of  some  valuable,  and  hitherto  unpublished, 
material  concerning  them.  Some,  at  least,  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  will  appear  next  month. 


EMea  Culpa->  Etc.,  Etc. 

It  was  Hawthorne,  was  it  not,  who  wrote  ol  the 
doctor  who  fed  his  wife  on  an  elixir  of  perfection  so 
successfully  that  the  lady  in  the  case  became  flaw¬ 
less,  and  promptly  died?  Ambrose  Bierce  treads  less 
aesthetically  upon  somewhat  similar  ground  with  his 
Middle  Toe  of  the  Right  Foot.  Most  of  us  believe  in 
perfection  and  would  like  to  achieve  it,  were  the 
trouble  not  too  great  or  the  danger  ol  immediately 
resultant  death  not  too  certain. 

At  any  rate,  if  only  the  errorless  die  young, 
Antiques,  now  three  months  old,  is  reasonably 
assured  of  living  to  a  ripe  age.  Never  mind  the  first 
number.  The  process  of  being  born  is,  in  itself,  suffi¬ 
ciently  trying  to  excuse  any  lapses  from  the  polite 
code  of  proofreaders  and  other  exact  and  exacting 
folk.  But  number  two  looked  pretty  well  until  some 
one  pointed  out  that,  in  a  Windsor  chair,  a  double 
back  with  a  comb  is  not  a  double  comb  back.  A  good 
deal  depends  upon  where  one  puts  his  hyphens  in 
such  case.  Any  subscriber  who  would  like  some  extra 
hyphens  may  have  them,  upon  application,  to  use 
precisely  as  he  pleases. 

Subsequently  a  reader  with  a  mathematical  mind 
suggested  that  a  person  old  enough  to  be  an  editor 
ought  to  be  able  to  count  the  five  stars  in  the  1831 
Eagle  cup  plate  and  not  allow  that  piece  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  but  four.  There  is  no  denying  the 
cogency  of  the  criticism.  Please  give  the  eagle  his 
extra  star.  And  in  the  caption  of  Fig.  14,  in  the  same 
article,  perhaps  it  was  not  altogether  right,  after  all 
these  years  of  neglect,  to  promote  Major  Ringold  to 
the  rank  of  general.  He  is  herewith  demoted.  No  pro¬ 
tests  to  the  contrary  will  now  avail  or  even  be 
considered. 

In  the  interest  of  complete  accuracy,  further,  it 
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should  be  observed  that  the  Pittsburgh  glass  works 
cup  plate  mentioned  on  page  65  of  the  February  num¬ 
ber  of  Antiques  actually  bears  the  legend  “Union 
Glass  Works,  Pittsburgh,  1836.”  This  and  other  pic¬ 
torial  cup  plates  will  soon  be  published;  and,  when 
the  series  seems  to  be  complete,  all  the  cup-plate 
material  will  be  carefully  revised  and  will  be  issued 
in  booklet  form. 

Speaking  of  glass,  some  interesting  views  as  to  the 
Sandwich  product  have  recently  been  received.  They 
will  be  displayed  next  month.  Among  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  by  way  of  clinching  the  argument,  is  a  rare 
piece  in  perfect  condition  which  carries  the  stamp  of 
the  factory. 

"Proof  P)emanded 

This  is  serious.  A  friend  and  correspondent  who 
lives  part  of  the  time  in  Boston  and  does  his  existing 
on  a  semi-abandoned  farm  in  mid-New  Hampshire, 
implores  Antiques  never  again  to  call  “a  perfectly 
respectable  little  rum  jug  such  as  our  grand-daddies 
used  to  carry  to  the  village  store  to  get  their  wee  drap 
in,  a  ‘vinegar  jug’.” 

There  follow  some  personal  allusions,  which  here 
were  best  omitted,  before  George— for  that  is  his  name 
-gets  down  to  business  again  and  cites  evidence. 
Says  he,  further:  “It  happens  that  the  road  where  my 
farm  is  located  was  once  called  ‘China  Street.’ 
Hardly  any  one  calls  it  that  now;  but  the  old  man 
who  announced  a  year  ago  that  it  was  just  fifty  years 
since  he  first  went  to  work  for  my  grandmother 
always  says,  when  he  starts  up  the  road  to  see  a 
neighbor,  ‘Just  goin’  up  to  China  Street  for  a  bit.’ 

“Now  this  doesn’t  mean  ‘Nankeen,’  but  just  good 
old-fashioned  New  England  ‘china,’— milk  pans, 
pudding  dishes,  bean  pots,  cream  pots,  and  rum  jugs. 
There  were  once  three  potters.  Two  worked  together 
and  had  a  common  kiln.  The  third  had  his  shop-  it 
still  exists — and  his  kiln,  two  miles  above.  They  used 
to  make  up  these  wares  at  odd  times  during  the  year; 
and  then,  in  the  early  summer,  fill  up  a  haycart  and 
start  out  to  peddle  them  ‘down  below,’  i.e.,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  They  always  called  a  rum  jug  a  rum  jug, 
and  just  because  some  sour  Massachusetts  housewife 
used  hers  for  vinegar  doesn’t  make  it  a  vinegar  jug.” 

As  collateral  evidence  in  support  of  his  theory  as  to 
the  proper  utilization  of  these  jugs,  George  cites  a 
curious  incident.  Last  summer  while  existing  on  his 
farm  he  attended  an  auction  of  venerable  household 
effects  whereat  he  bid  in  one  of  these  rum  jugs,  which, 
it  may  be  remarked,  he  proposed  to  christen  a  “flower 
vase,”  for  it  was  a  small  affair  of  limited  capacity 
and  singularly  delicate  outline.  He  was  further  moved 
to  this  utilization  by  the  discovery  of  a  long,  wiry, 
and  very  crisp  stem  protruding  from  the  uncorked 


mouth  of  the  jug.  Wishing  to  remove  the  withered 
remnants  of  the  flowers  of  day-before-yesteryear, 
George  pulled  gently  but  firmly  on  the  wiry  stem. 
Curiously  enough  the  blossom  appeareci  to  have  been 
submerged  in  the  jug.  It  came  forth  not  easily,  but 
emitting  a  dry  autumnal  rattle,  as  of  protest.  When 
it  did  emerge  into  the  full  light  of  day,  examination 
proved  it  to  be  a  long-defunct  and  thoroughly  dessi- 
cated  mouse,  whose  protruding  caudal  end,  George — 
for  some  reason  not  connected  with  the  jug — had 
taken  for  the  stalk  of  a  rose.  “And  now,”  trium¬ 
phantly  writes  George,  “that  proves  my  case  con¬ 
clusively.  No  law-abiding,  respectable  New  England 
farmhouse  mouse  would  have  drunk  himself  to  death 
in  a  vinegar  jug." 

It  really  looks  as  if  George  had  done  very  well  in 
support  of  his  case,  he  being  a  lawyer  and  not  an 
editor.  But  the  point  has  not  yet  been  yielded,  not 
by  a  —  :  for,  to  be  precise,  George  has  been  pri¬ 

vately  informed  that  Antiques  will  confess  itself  in 
the  wrong  when  it  receives  complete  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  proof  of  error  in  the  form  of  a  jug — not  a  flower 
vase,  but  a  jug — full  brimming  with  its  pristine  brew. 

George  has  not  since  been  heard  from.  It  is  feared 
that  he  may  have  discovered  himself  to  be  mistaken. 

Questions  of  Price 

A  good  many  questions  as  to  the  value  of  privately 
owned  articles  boasting  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  age 
come  to  Antiques.  Unfortunately  it  is  impossible 
to  give,  in  such  cases,  any  satisfactory  answer.  Few 
antiques  possess  what  may  be  called  intrinsic  value. 
They  are  worth  what  they  will  bring;  and  that 
consummation  will  always  depend  upon  a  multitude 
of  circumstances  quite  apart  from  such  elaborate 
mechanisms  of  cost  accounting  as  are  supposed  to 
establish  trade  prices  for  articles  of  current  manu¬ 
facture. 

Only  those  who  are  in  constant  touch  with  the 
market’s  fluctuations  of  taste  and  shifts  of  fashion 
are  in  position  to  judge  the  force  of  these  cirumstances 
at  a  given  moment.  Such  wise  persons  are  usually 
dealers. 

To  ascertain  the  value  of  an  article,  therefore,  the 
surest  and  quickest  procedure  is  to  offer  it  for  sale;  or 
if  the  article  gives  promise  of  really  large  worth, 
the  employment  of  a  qualified  appraiser  to  judge  of 
it  will  be  advisable.  An  appraised  value,  however, 
may,  quite  well,  be  above  the  immediately  realizable 
price.  For  the  private  owner  of  a  random  piece  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  collector’s  top  price  for  it  is  to  expect  the  re¬ 
ward  which  justly  belongs  to  the  man  who  has  given 
costly  time,  thought,  and  effort  to  acquiring  knowl¬ 
edge  and  to  making  it  available  in  the  gathering  of  a 
special  clientele. 
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The  Treasure  That  Is  in  Old  Sheffield 

By  Arthur  Hayden 


SHEFFIELD  plate  is  the  poor  relation  of  old  silver. 
It  came  as  an  echo  and  a  substitute.  It  was  designed 
for  the  use  of  persons  who  could  not  afford  the  solid 
plate;  but,  curiously  enough,  in  its  fashioning  the  early 
craftsmen  developed  so  high  an  art  that  they  became 
equal  in  technique  to  the  contemporary  silversmiths. 
Happily  the  period  when  the  old  Sheffield  platers  worked 
(the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century)  was  character¬ 
ized  by  very  fine  silver  design;  hence  the  prototypes  of 
the  plated  articles  included  the  most  exquisite  silver 
designs  of  the  Adam  period,  during  which  delicacy  of  form 
and  refined  elegance  of  ornament  were  the  dominant 
considerations  in  the  mind  of  the  metal  worker.  In  the 
early  days  of  this  period,  Chippendale  introduced  his 
flowing  ribbon  curves  in  mahogany  chair-backs.  Much 
fine  work  was  to  be  accomplished  before  the  later  time 
when  ornament  ran  riot,  when  massive  carving  overtook 
furniture,  and  when  rich  gadrooned  edges  and  heavy 
styles  overloaded  the  silversmith’s  creations.  The  happy 
circumstance  of  the  craft  of  the  silver  plater  being  set  at 
so  fine  a  period  has  added  materially  to  the  value  of  his 
product. 

It  was  in  the  year  1743,  at  Sheffield,  that  by  accident 
it  was  found  possible  to  unite  copper  and  silver.  At  first 
knife  handles  were  made;  and  buttons  and  snuffboxes  and 
other  small  articles  with  a  copper  base  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  silver  were  turned  out  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tity.  Later  a  great  industry  grew  up.  The  process  con- 


Fig.  1  —  Sheffield  Candelabrum 

Early  Sheffield,  preserving  emphasis  upon  perfection  of  outline  and  ex¬ 
quisiteness  of  proportion. 


Fig.  2  —  Sheffield  Candelabrum 


sisted  of  cutting  from  a  solid  bar  of  copper  a  rectangular 
block  some  three  inches  wide  by  twelve  inches  long  and 
about  one  inch  in  thickness.  A  sheet  of  silver  one-quarter 
the  thickness  of  the  copper  was  laid  on  this  block  and 
bound  to  it  by  iron  wire.  The  joined  silver  and  copper  were 
placed  in  a  furnace,  after  which  process  they  were  rolled 
out  into  sheets  ready  for  manipulation. 

At  firsr  silver  was  placed  on  one  side  only  of  the  copper, 
but  later  it  was  placed  on  both  sides.  Rolled  into  sheets  this 
became,  to  all  appearance,  the  same  as  the  solid  silver 
sheet  used  by  the  traditional  silversmith.  But  the  edges 
offered  difficulties.  When  the  copper-silver  sheets  were 
manipulated  into  vessels,  the  gleaming  red  of  the  copper 
proclaimed  the  article  an  imitation.  It  is  in  connection 
with  the  skilful  concealment  of  these  edges  by  ornament 
of  solid  silver  wire  and  by  other  devices  that  the  crafts¬ 
manship  of  the  Sheffield  platers  rose  to  a  point  of  genius 
in  a  technique  really  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  worker 
in  solid  plate. 

Starting  out  as  a  purely  imitative  art  to  compete  with 
work  of  a  more  expensive  character,  the  new  plating 
process  spread  to  Birmingham  and  to  London.  A  school  of 
French  platers  likewise  arose  in  emulation  of  the  English 
craftsmen.  But  the  term  “Sheffield”  —  the  place  of  its 
first  exploration— applies  to  all  of  it.  This  Sheffield  plate 
was  exported  at  the  same  time  that  Josiah  Wedgwood  was 
sending  his  earthenware,  in  large  quantities,  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe.  To  this  day  illustrated  catalogues  exist, 
showing  the  high  class  of  ware  and  the  prices  charged  for 
it. 

In  fine  examples  there  is  no  trace  of  the  copper  showing 
through,  because  the  silver,  unless,  indeed,  it  has  been 
badly  treated  by  injurious  polishing-powder,  retains  all  its 
original  brilliance  and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  solid 
silver.  Of  course  a  magnifying  glass  will  disclose  on  tops  of 
ornament  traces  of  exposed  copper.  The  bases,  too,  always 
show  the  thin  edge  of  copper.  In  candlesticks  with  remov- 
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Courtesy  G.  C.  Gebelein ,  Boston 


Fig.  3  —  Sheffield  Caster  (about  1780) 

Note  the  simplicity  and  grace  of  this  early  example 
of  Sheffield. 

able  nozzles  the  copper  edge  is  noticeable.  But  collectors 
do  not  value  old  Sheffield  plate  because  it  is  a  successful 
imitation;  they  value  it  for  itself.  In  examples  from  the 
fifty  years  ending  in  1800,  and  for  a  brief  time  beyond, 
hardly  more  than  ten  years,  the  forms  were  exquisite, — 
candelabra,  sugar  baskets,  and  casters,  cream-pails,  tea¬ 
pots,  coffee  pots  and  tureens  of  various  forms  all  claim 
attention. 

A  whole  range  of  candelabra  and  of  single  candlesticks 
is  offered  tor  the  delectation  of  the  collector.  Delightful 
convolution  of  form  was  carried  out  in  the  branches  of  the 
former.  In  the  example  illustrated  (Fig.  1)  the  central  urn 
ornament  is  typical  of  the  classical  devices  used  to  orna¬ 
ment  the  work  of  the  Adam  and  Hepplewhite  schools  in 
another  field.  The  nozzles  likewise  are  really  urns  and  carry 
out  the  same  idea.  1'he  double  twist  in  the  arms  of  the 
example  shown  are  particularly  noteworthy  and  make  it 
unusual.  In  date  this  is  about  1790. 


In  the  delightful  piece  (Fig.  2)  the  urn  reappears,  now 
serving  as  a  base,  and  is  surmounted  by  yet  another  urn. 
The  curves  of  the  branches  are  particularly  beautiful. 
Among  the  early  forms  of  single  candlesticks,  from  1765 
to  1770,  there  is  the  fluted  column,  a  pilaster  form  on  a 
graduated  base,  and  other  fluted  types  on  oval  bases  of 
exquisite  symmetry.  Of  a  later  period  are  single  chamber, 
or  bedroom  candlesticks,  with  square  nozzles  and  ex¬ 
tinguishers  attached,  squat  in  form,  with  heavy  gadrooned 
edges.  These  are  usually  in  date  r8oo  to  1820.  Still  later 
—  to  1830,  in  fact  —  these  single  candlesticks  became 
heavier  and  coarser  in  design,  and,  in  common  with  all 
other  designs  of  the  period,  bore  increasingly  meaningless 
ornament. 

As  illustrative  of  French  plating  the  coffee  pot  (Fig.  5) 
shows  a  continental  type  peculiar  to  itself,  with  ovoid 
body  and  delicate  proportions,  wooden  handle,  and  a 
spout  in  the  form  of  a  dragon.  This  is  a  very  pleasing  and 
reticent  example.  In  date  this  is  1815,  and  it  illustrates 
a  revived  classicism  under  Napoleonic  influence,  when 
First  Empire  design  simulated  Greek  and  Roman  pro¬ 
totypes.  This  example  is  marked  “ Plaque ”  to  denote  that 
it  is  plated;  sometimes  the  word  “ Double ”  is  used  on 
French  examples.  The  FYench  authorities  were  very 
strict  as  to  this  observance,  more  so  than  the  English, 
whose  Sheffield  plate  is  rarely  marked,  certainly  not  the 
older  and  finer  examples.  Indeed  this  is  so  consciously 
imitative  that  at  the  outset  some  of  it  was  stamped  with  a 
pseudo  silver  mark.  But  this  practice  was  quickly  stopped 
by  the  silversmiths,  and  such  heavy  penalties  were  defined 
for  this  kind  of  near-forgery  that  the  Sheffield  and  Bir¬ 
mingham  platers,  in  the  best  periods,  became  afraid  to 
affix  any  mark. 


Courtesy  Crichton  Bros.,  New  York 
Fig.  4 — Sheffield  Urn  (about  1790) 


Note  on  Figures  4  and  x 

Comparison  between  the  English  urn  of 
1  790  and  the  French  coffee  pot  of  1815  is 
interesting.  Each  piece  exemplifies  the  re¬ 
sult  of  studying  classic  models.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  piece,  however,  suggests  adaptation 
of  ancient  work  in  clay,  in  marble,  or  in 
stucco.  The  French  design  seems  based 
on  contacts  with  Pompeiian  bronzes — 
perhaps  with  ancient  work  in  the  nobler 
metals. 


Fig.  5  —  French  Silver-on-Copper  Coffee  Pot 
(about  1815) 

See  text.  Compare  with  Fig.  4. 
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Courtesy  Crichton  Bros. 

Fig.  6  —  Sheffield  Mug  and  Cup.  Characteristic  pieces  (about  1780) 
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Fig.  8  —  Sheffield  Teapot  (about  1815)  Courtesy  Crichton  Bros. 

An  example  of  integral  pattern  on  the  side  and  applied  euging  on  the  lid. 
Rich  without  being  bombastic.  Hence  not  notably  characteristic  of  period. 


Fig.  9  —  Sheffield  Sugar  Baskets  (smaller,  1775;  larger,  1790) 


Examples  of  Sheffield  Ware  Representing  Different  Periods  of  Public  Taste 
and  of  the  Skill  of  the  Silversmith 
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Fig.  10 — Sheffield  Sauce  Tureen  (about  1805)  Courtesy  Crichton  Bros. 
See  text. 


But  some  of  the  following  marks  are  found:  s.  p.  b., 
with  two  stars  above  in  lozenge,  the  mark  of  the  Soho 
Plate  Works,  Birmingham;  a  bell ,  the  mark  of  Roberts, 
Cadman  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  established  in  1784  and  used 
later  by  their  successors,  (r.  c.  &  co.  is  another  mark  of 
the  same  firm.)  Crossed  keys  is  the  mark  of  John  Parsons 
&  Co.,  Sheffield,  from  1784.  Sometimes  five  marks  are 
found  in  a  row,  usually  undecipherable.  These  were  in¬ 
tended  to  suggest  the  silver  marks  of  the  period,  and 
there  is  often  among  them  a  battered  stamp,  which  might 
be  accepted  among  the  uninitiated  as  the  lion  passant ,  the 
symbol  of  the  silversmith  for  sterling  silver. 

In  the  making  of  hot-water  jugs  and  teapots  the  Shef¬ 
field  maker  employed  excellent  designs,  which  he  lifted 
from  the  contemporary  silversmith’s  shop  windows. 

Mustard  pots  and  salt  cellars  offer  a  great  variety  of 
forms  with  pierced  ornament  and  chased  design.  These,  in 
common  with  the  silver  specimens  of  the  same  period, 
have  a  blue  glass  liner.  This  style  is  duplicated  today  by 
the  thousand.  But  in  the  piercing  of  the  imitations  there 
is  not  the  same  clean  and  clear-cut  ornament  as  there  is  in 
old  examples.  Hence  the  delight  of  the  collector  in  his 
treasures.  The  illustration  of  two  sugar  baskets  (big.  9) 
shows  this  type  of  work.  That  on  the  right  is,  in  date,  1775; 
the  larger  one,  1790.  In  the  earlier  example  the  nature  of 
the  pierced  work  is  more  intricate  than  that  in  the  later, 
and  the  design  is  carried  out  even  on  the  foot  of  the  piece. 
Modern  examples  give  but  faint  echo  of  these  earlier 
touches  of  finesse. 

In  larger  vessels,  such  as  the  sauce  tureen  illustrated 
(Fig.  10),  the  ornament  was  applied;  and  as  this  is  in  date 
about  1805  it  begins  to  show  traces  of  the  oncoming  de¬ 
parture  from  the  earlier  and  chaster  styles. 

Collectors  of  old  Sheffield  plate  will  do  well  to  observe 
several  rules.  Do  not  imagine  that  you  may  find  bargains 
in  out-of-the-way  places  where  dealers  apparently  know 
nothing  of  their  worth.  Hundreds  of  modern  replicas  are 
pouring  into  the  market.  Among  others,  the  Japanese 
have  obligingly  turned  their  attention  to  fabricating  old 


F.nglish  Sheffield  plate  for  the  modern  buyer.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  coarsely  finished  and,  clever  copyists  though  the 
Japanese  are,  they  have  not  caught  the  spirit  of  the  old 
workmen  who  loved  their  craft. 

Do  not  buy  Sheffield  plate  with  the  copper  showing 
through  excessively  in  various  places.  It  may  serve  the 
beginner  as  a  student’s  piece,  but  it  is  not  a  collector’s 
specimen.  You  cannot  have  it  replated  except  by  the 
modern  electro-process;  but  that  is  absurd,  for  it  implies 
extinction  of  its  character  as  rolled  plate.  This  modern 
mechanical  process,  which  killed  the  rolling  of  silver  plate, 
offers  ware  suitable  for  our  tables;  it  makes  its  claim  to 
recognition  as  utilitarian,  but  in  design  it  cannot  equal 
the  old. 

A  great  deal  of  modern  electro-plated  ware,  decorated 
with  grapevine  pattern,  which,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,  is  supposed  to  be  specially  significant  of  Sheffield 
design,  is  offered  for  sale  in  England  and  America.  Since 
much  of  it  is  made  in  Sheffield,  it  is,  properly  enough, 
stamped  with  the  name  of  that  enterprising  manufacturing 
city.  But  let  not  the  purchaser  assume  that  this  stamp 
indicates  either  antiquity  or  specific  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Sheffield  plate — real  Sheffield  plate — like  many 
another  delightful  type  of  handicraft,  could  flourish  only 
in  a  period  when  the  cost  of  skilled  labor  was  slight  in 
comparison  with  the  cost  of  raw  materials.  Today  even  the 
rarest  of  raw  materals  are  cheap  in  comparison  with  the 
cost  of  the  labor  necessary  to  their  fabrication  into  forms 
of  beauty. 

In  earlier  times,  workmen  of  exact  training,  native  good 
taste,  possessed  often,  indeed,  of  considerable  inventive 
power,  and  usually  endowed  with  that  form  of  genius 
which  consists  of  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains, 
labored  in  various  art-crafts  for  a  wretched  pittance  of 
pay.  They  represented  a  human  type  from  which  an  era  of 
science  and  democracy  draws  many  notable  technicians. 
Mechanical  apparatus,  operated  by  persons  of  very  com¬ 
monplace  quality,  fills  the  demand  which  they  once 
satisfied. 

The  collector  collects  and  reveres  old  Sheffield  plate 
because  it  represents  craftsmanship  of  a  wonderful  order 
that  will  never  come  again.  Individual  workmen  will 
never  put  their  character  into  individual  pieces  as  the  old 
workers  did  in  developing  a  process  now  too  costly  to 
revive.  Modernity  has  killed  it  forever. 


Fig.  11.  —  Sugar  Basin.  (Part  of  same  set  as  Fig.  8) 
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The  Rugs  of  Alpujarras 

B\  W.  W.  Kent 


Fig.  / — Spanish  rug  in  brown  and  white;  diamonds  and  bands  in  black,  with  fringe  of  alternating  black  and  brown. 


FROM  the  decks  of  ships  passing  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Spain  there  are  visible  almost  continuous 
mountain  ranges*,  which,  with  their  warm  reddish- 
brown  and  purple  tones,  even  in  winter  tempt  the  voyager 
to  land  and  explore.  One  of  these  ranges,  about  sixty  miles 
east  of  Malaga,  is  known  as  Las  Alpujarras,  and  from  the 
heart  of.it  came  the  antique  rugs  here  illustrated.  These 
rugs  were  made  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  years  or 

*These  mountains  south  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  (also  known  as  Alpuxaras), 
whose  southern  boundaries  lie  just  north  of  Albunol,  famed  for  their  beautiful 
and  romantic  valleys  and  streams,  became  after  the  reconquest  of  Spain  by  the 
Spaniards  a  region  of  refuge  for  the  Moriscos,  as  the  Moors  were  called  after  that 
event.  They  undoubtedly  took  with  them  into  the  mountain  villages  and  fast¬ 
nesses  all  their  arts  and  handicrafts,  and  there  some  of  them  lived  even  after 
1609,  when  the  Moors  in  general  were  driven  from  Spain.  A  range  of  mountains 
just  west  of  theSierraNevada  is  still  known  as  “Suspiro  del  Moro”  (“The  Sigh  of 
the  Moor”).  That  they  practised  weaving  there  is  undoubtedly  true.  In  all  prob¬ 
ability  some  of  the  rugs  now  found  there  and  some  of  those  here  illustrated  are 
due  to  the  influence  of  Moorish  designs  and  methods.  That  Las  Alpujarras  was, 
and  is,  a  region  of  considerable  charm  is  indicated  by  the  numerous  towns  and 
villages  which  are  shown  on  any  detailed  map  of  the  province  of  Granada.  The 
largest  towns  are  Orgiva  and  Ugijar.  The  weavings  of  the  Alpujarra  or  Alpu¬ 
jarras  are  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Leonard  Williams  in  his  interesting  book,  The 
Arts  and  Crafts  of  Older  Spain. 
fSome  Alpujarras  rugs  are  of  silk. 


more  ago  by  the  natives  dwelling  in  this  mountain  region, 
and,  like  certain  of  our  own  Colonial  weavings,  have  been 
so  carefully  treated  by  various  owners  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  the  exact  date  of  each  piece.  Indeed  it  is  probable 
that  the  handicraft  was  practised  through  many  decades, 
beginning  on  the  primitive  loom,  and  that  it  still  persists, 
with  slight  changes  in  design  and  method.  In  the  remote 
districts  of  Spain  certain  styles  or  periods  of  design  lasted 
long  after  their  disappearance  elsewhere,  a  fact  which  is 
responsible  for  the  existence  of  considerable  material 
which  is  confusing  both  historically  and  chronologically. 

In  so  far  as  I  can  determine,  little  attention  has  been 
paid  by  designers  or  collectors  to  weavings  from  Las  Alpu¬ 
jarras,  andno  illustratedaccountof  importance  ispublished. 
It  is,  indeed,  due  to  chance  and  to  the  kindness  of  a  care¬ 
ful  collector  interested  in  the  educational  value  ol  both 
process  and  design  that  it  is  possible  to  offer  the  account 
which  follows. 

The  rugs  of  Alpujarras  are  made  of  wool,f  but  the  basic 
fabric  on  which  the  colored  pattern  is  worked  is  a  pale, 
unbleached,  hand-woven  linen  of  stout  quality.  I  he  wool, 


Fig.  2 —  Rug  in  Spanish-red  and  mustard  yellow.  Shows  peasant  origin  clearly. 


of  different  colors,  is  apparently  woven  on  this  by  passing 
strands  through  and  under  the  various  threads  of  the 
fabric  with  some  kind  of  needle.  Certain  light  backgrounds 
are  obtained  by  tempering  the  ground  color,  by  passing  at 
wide  intervals  through  it  one  or  two  lines  of  colored  wool 
under  the  linen  thread  and  allowing  the  rest  of  the  linen 
to  show.  Other  light  backgrounds  are  obtained  merely 
by  leaving  the  background  fabric  unworked  at  intervals, 
so  as  to  develop  a  pattern  by  the  play  of  worked  and  un¬ 
worked  surfaces.  I  his  use  of  basic  fabric  as  a  relief  is 
peculiarly  interesting  and  effective. 

The  colored  patterns  are  obtained  by  pulling  loops  of 
the  wool  through  certain  linen  threads  of  the  background 
and  leaving  them  standing,  in  some,  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch,  in  others,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  high.  The  curly 
loops  of  wool  are,  further,  given  a  definite  twist.  The  effect 
is,  in  some  cases,  not  unlike  that  of  certain  “hooked”  rugs 
as  we  know  them  in  America.  In  others  it  suggests  the 
coarse  worsted  work  of  modern  Canadian  coverlet  textiles. 

In  some  the  pattern  has  a  strong  mosaic,  angular,  and 
blocky  character;  in  others  the  lines  are  freer  and  the  pat¬ 
tern  is  not  so  much  controlled  by  the  weave  of  the  basic 
fabric.  Black  is  used  both  for  outlines  and  for  a  shading, 


or  offset  to  the  flower  and  other  forms;  but  so  skilfully 
is  it  employed  as  to  escape  all  but  the  most  searching 
examination. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  designs,  there  is  evident  in 
some  a  strong  Moorish  influence.  Also  the  pink  blossom 
is  seen  conventionalized,  as  in  Persian  textiles.  It  is  of 
course  impossible  to  say  that  Persian  art  is  the  source  of 
this  use  of  the  flower.  It  is  probably  taken  directly  from 
the  local  blossom.  The  other  flower  forms  are  more  con¬ 
ventional,  but  the  rose  appears  to  be  the  basis  of  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  at  least  one  of  them,  and  in  Fig.  3  is  seen  a  con¬ 
ventionalized  pomegranate  form. 

There  were,  possibly,  various  uses  made  of  these  textiles, 
but  as  rugs,  hangings,  coverlets  for  couches  and  even  for 
beds,  they  were,  aesthetically  at  any  rate,  equally  effective. 
The  decorative  effect  is  beautiful,  as  is  always  the  case 
where  vigorous  traditional  ornament  is  instinctively  well 
handled.  Of  symbolism  there  is  only  the  faintest  trace,  if 
any.  Very  likely  it  is  not  conscientiously  employed.  The 
border  of  compensating  pattern  in  Fig.  2,  is  clearly  the  an¬ 
cient  form  so  often  seen  in  Moorish,  Saracenic  and  other 
oriental  design,  and  the  frequent  zigzag,  diamond  and  square 
are  forms  that  would  naturallyoccurin  the  process  ofmaking. 
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Fig.  J  —  Beautiful  example  of  Spanish  peasant  rug,  resembling  “Turkey  work.”  Indigo  background:  edge  of  black  and  white  lions. 


As  to  the  colors  and  other  details  in  the  four  pieces 
illustrated,  they  are  as  follows:  Fig.  i  is  in  two  colors, 
the  white  being  the  revealed  foundation.  The  lighter  tone 
of  the  large  diamonds  and  of  part  of  the  border  is  an 
apricot  brown,  which  varies  in  tone;  the  other  diamonds 
and  the  broad  zigzag  bands  are  black  with  apricot  brown 
dots  and  small  zigzags;  the  fringe  is  of  alternating  black 
and  brown.  The  size  of  the  rug  is  . 

Figure  i  is  in  Spanish  red  and  mustard  yellow.  The  white 
(or  pale  straw  color)  is  the  unmarked  fabric  left  exposed; 
the  yellow  forms  the  general  background  against  which  the 
red  pattern  shows.  The  careless  matching  of  the  pattern 
at  the  corners  and  the  reversed  use  of  the  letter  “N”  are  in 
keeping  with  the  peasant  origin  of  the  piece.  The  fringe  is 
alternately  red  and  yellow.  The  revealed  basic  fabric  in  the 
diamonds  is  shot  with  yellow,  that  of  the  border  zigzag 
has  both  yellow  and  red  lines  passed  through  it.  The  size 
is  5'9,,x7,4". 

Figure  3  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  among  the  designs. 
The  basic  fabric  does  not  show,  white  wool  taking  its 
place  in  the  pattern.  The  general  background  is  a  deep 
indigo,  against  which  appear,  around  the  edge,  black  lions 
and  white  lions,  wearing  white  crowns  and  red  crowns  and 
white  collars  and  red  collars.  Then  appear  large  red  flower 
vases  striped  with  red,  white  and  milky  blue  perpendicular 
lines.  The  flowers  and  foliage,  in  general,  are  milky  blue, 
pale  green,  white  and  red,  set  off  with  black.  The  border 
line  of  the  centre  is  merely  an  interrupted  red  rope.  The 
size  is  4/5,'x7/o”.  This  rug  is  closely  woven;  the  loops 


are  drawn  tight  to  the  linen  foundation^aud  the  effect 
is  similar  to  that  of  Colonial  and  English  “Turkey 
work.” 

Figure  4  is  not  the  pure  black  and  white  that  it  seems 
to  be,  both  in  photograph  and  in  the  rug  itself;  but  as  the 
eye  overcomes  its  dazzling  effect,  the  border  is  observed  to 
be  pure  black  and  white,  and  the  general  pattern  is  a  white 
shown  on  a  very  dark  brownish  background  of  varying 
tone.  This  and  the  white  pattern  are  formed  by  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  high  loops  of  heavy  wool,  which  conceal 
the  foundation  except  when  the  rug  is  twisted  or  laid  on  a 
curved  surface.  The  size  is  $'io"xy'6".  The  pattern  might 
be  classed  as  of  very  late  Renaissance,  but  this  would  not 
definitely  fix  its  age.  The  rude  survival  of  the  Roman  shield 
or  buckler  as  part  of  the  pattern  of  the  outer  border  is  in¬ 
teresting.  The  four  stars  of  the  middle  feature  are  the  only 
early  Moorish  devices  observable. 

That  these  different  rugs  were  made  on  different  sizes  of 
looms  is  clearly  seen  in  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  where  the  narrow 
strips  show  the  line  of  the  seam,  while  Fig.  4  shows  no 
clear  seam;  and  this  fact  points  to  a  later  and  larger  loom 
for  this  piece,  a  judgment  which  would  be  chronologically 
correct,  considering  the  later  character  of  the  pattern. 
In  Fig.  4,  next  to  the  middle  lower  small  star  (and  not 
showing  in  the  photograph),  are  woven  in  pure  black  the 
letters  V.  G.,  probably  initials  of  the  weaver.  Like  all  the 
others  in  the  collection,  this  rug  was  doubtless  manu¬ 
factured  by  some  prospective  bride  or  by  some  girl  for 
her  “hope  chest,”  as  was  and  is  still  the  custom  in  many 
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Fig.  j  —  Spanish  rug  ol  late  Renaissance  design.  Interesting  border  shows  survival  ot  Roman  shield. 


lands;  and  “Viva  Midueno”  in  Fig.  2  might  refer  to  a 
prospective  husband. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  in  time  learn  more  as  to 
the  origin  and  the  manner  of  making  ol  these  excellent 
Spanish  textiles;  but  the  only  example  I  know  of  old 
work  in  America,  which  shows  any  of  their  characteristics, 
is  to  be  found  in  an  illustration  of  a  fabric  in  Eliza 
Calvert  Hall’s  Hand  Woven  Coverlets ,  page  246.  And 
that  was  wrought  by  an  Irish  weaver.  Is  it  possible  that 
survivors  of  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish  Armada  brought  to 
Ireland  a  knowledge  of  this  Spanish  process  of  weaving 
just  as  that  great  disaster  carried  the  art  of  burnt  wood 
design  ? 

Just  one  rug  might  have  been  enough  to  give  the 
needed  hint  to  early  Irish  peasant  weavers;  but  that,  after 
all,  is  bootless  speculation. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  great  supply  of  these 
rugs  in  the  United  States.  Yet  there  are  several  dealers 
who  are  possessed  of  small  lots.  As  might  be  expected 
under  such  circumstances,  no  standard  basis  of  retail 
price  has  been  established. 


Furthermore,  in  so  far  as  advices  on  the  point  are  avail¬ 
able,  it  appears  that  no  special  effort  has  yet  been  made  to 
secure  numbers  of  these  rugs  in  their  place  of  original 
production  and  utilization,  or  to  exploit  them  vigorously 
in  the  American  market. 

Some  collectors  of  things  Spanish  confess  to  slight 
disdain  for  the  rugs  of  Alpujarras,  for  which  they  can  see 
no  modern  reason  for  being.  Humble  things  in  origin, 
these  rugs  manifestly  are;  but,  wisely  used,  they  are 
likely  to  exhibit  surprising  powers  of  adaptability  to 
decorative  good  company. 

As  time  passes,  and  the  Spanish  revival,  whose  early 
stirrings  are  already  apparent,  gains  full  momentum, 
more  articles  of  peasant  workmanship  will  be  extracted 
from  remote  mountain  villages  of  Spain,  and  will  find 
their  way  hither, to  the  ioy  of  eager  collectors.  Among  them 
will  be  more  of  the  rugs  of  Alpujarras,  in  wool  and  in  silk 
as  well;  and  they  will  serve  as  rugs  and  as  couch  covers 
and,  measurably,  as  wall  decorations.  The  handsome  ones 
will  be  long  cherished,  and  the  ugly  ones,  of  which  there 
are  not  a  few,  will  pass  eventually  into  the  discard. 


LITTLE  KNOWN  MASTERPIECES 

III.  Half-Moon  Table 

(Early  Eighteenth  Century') 

Height,  30  inches;  greater  axis  of  top,  36 
inches;  lesser  axis,  34  inches. 

When  the  table  is  not  in  use  one  half  is 
turned  over  to  form  a  nest  tor  the  other, 
as  shown  in  second  illustration. 
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III.  Half -'Moon  'Table  of  'Pine  (Early  Eighteenth  Qentury) 

[  [NyO  TC:  In  private  possession,  in  museums,  and  in  the  hands  of  dealers  are  many  masterpieces  of  household  use 
or  decoration  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have  escaped  publication.  The  submission  of  photographs  and 
descriptions  of  articles  is  invited.] 

MASTERPIECE  or  not,  the  half-moon  table  illustrated  is,  without  doubt,  a  little- 
known  type;  so  little  known,  indeed,  that  no  treatise  on  early  American  furniture 
even  mentions  it.  Yet  to  old-time  dealers  andcollectors  it  is  not  an  entire  stranger. 
Most  ol  them  have  heard  ot  such  a  thing;  a  few  have  actually  encountered  one  of  its  halves. 
Beyond  such  admission,  however,  thev  are  generally  reticent. 

This  particular  example  was  found  not  very  long  since  in  a  Maine  attic,  where  it  had 
lain  forgotten  during  generations.  Crude  to  the  point  of  proving  a  rural,  home-made  origin, 
it  yet  displays  skilled  carpentry-  Properly  set  up  and  joined,  the  two  parts  offer  a  top  surface 
of  elliptical  shape  with  axes  of  36  and  34  inches  respectivelv.  When  not  in  use,  one-half  may 
be  turned  upside  down,  and  the  other  nested  into  it.  The  whole  affair  then  occupies  very 
little  space  against  the  wall. 

To  make  this  possible  demanded  careful  forethought  and  accurate  measurement  on  the 
part  of  the  maker.  Naturally  the  two  parts  can  not  be  of  exactly  the  same  size.  The  larger 
of  the  two  has  a  half  axis  of  1 9P2  inches,  the  smaller  a  half  axis  of  16P2  inches.  When  the  two 
parts  are  set  up,  the  apron  of  one  is  somewhat  deeper  than  that  of  the  other.  This  indicates 
that  the  usual  position  of  the  table  was  that  of  being  nested  against  the  wall,  in  which 
position  the  advisability  of  having  the  edge  of  visible  apron  and  stretchers  on  the  same  line 
would  be  apparent.  The  apron  of  the  smaller  member  would  be  in  part  concealed  from  front 
view  by  the  stretchers  of  the  larger  one. 

The  table  is  made  of  pine,  which  has  received  many  coats  of  paint,  the  latest  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  brilliant  buff  color.  As  for  its  age,  there  is  no  authority  to  serve  as  guide.  Evidently  it 
belonged  to  a  period  in  which  tables  were  still  looked  upon  as  somewhat  of  an  obstruction, 
to  be  used  only  for  temporary  purposes,  then  folded  up  and  put  away.  That  in  itself  would 
suggest  a  date  not  later  than  the  first  halt  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Lockwood,  1 1, page  192  (new  edition),  illustrates  a  three-legged  table  with  circular  top, 
which  he  attributes  to  the  year  1700.  The  construction  of  the  underpinning  of  the  Lock- 
wood  table  is  very  similar  to  that  ot  the  half-moon  example.  The  former,  however,  is  a 
sophisticated  piece,  built  of  oak  and  showing  well-proportioned  turnings.  The  latter,  what¬ 
ever  its  date,  is  the  work  of  a  pioneer  farmer,  working  with  no  tools  other  than  axe,  saw  and 
jackknife.  Originally  the  joints  of  the  table  were  held  by  wooden  pins.  Latterly  some  of 
them  have  been  reinforced  with  nails.  But,  as  a  whole,  the  piece  is  intact — an  extraordinary 
relic  of  the  days  of  pine.  How  it  escaped  the  kindling  basket — medium  of  destruction  for  its 
fellows — is  a  mystery.  Apparently,  at  some  crucial  moment,  it  sought  refuge  in  the  attic. 
It  was  discovered  in  companionship  with  the  huge  pewter  dish  shown  surmounting  it  in 
the  illustration. 
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Fig.  1  — -  Boston  State  House,  1804,  from  Ayer’s  Early  Days  on  Boston  Common 

This  reproduction,  at  one  remove,  from  a  water-color  drawing  by  Dobbins,  has,  for  convenience,  been  trimmed  at  the  top  and  the 
left  side.  It  appears,  without  doubt,  to  be  the  original  from  which  the  Rogers  view  of  the  State  House  was  derived. 

The  Boston  State  House  in  Blue  Staffordshire 


c '^An  Inconclusive  Study 

Bx  Homer  Eaton  Keyes 

NOTE — For  the  material  of  this  study  I  am  indebted  first  to  that  well-known  collector  and  connoisseur,  Mr.  Alex.  M.  Hudnut  of  New 
York  City,  who  supplied  much  information  and  many  of  the  photographs.  Additional  information,  together  with  the  courtesy  of  first¬ 
hand  access  to  valuable  material,  has  been  afforded  by  Mr.  Herbert  Dyer  of  Cambridge,  Dr.  W.  S.  Goodale  of  Portland,  and  Mrs. 
Nathaniel  Thayer  of  Boston.  The  reference  work  has  been  accomplished  by  Miss  Priscilla  Crane,  editorial  assistant.  All  these  helpful 
persons  are  responsible  for  the  actual  facts  presented.  The  errors  are  mostly  my  own. — H.  E.  K. 


FOR  the  casual  reader,  who  may  be  interested  in 
tracing  similarities  of  design  wherever  they  occur, 
without  particular  reference  to  the  material  in 
which  they  may  appear,  a  few  paragraphs  as  to  the 
meaning  of  “blue  Staffordshire”  may  offer  helpful  intro¬ 
duction  to  this  partial  study  of  certain  variants  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  State  House  design  which  occur  in  that  once  popular 
ware. 

The  district  of  Staffordshire  was,  it  may  be  observed, 
from  earliest  times,  the  home  of  English  pottery  manu¬ 
facture.  It  offered  a  dry  climate;  clay  and  fuel  existed  in 
close  proximity  each  to  the  other;  and,  in  the  days  of  large 
export,  there  was  ample  lumber  at  hand  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  crates  and  boxes.  In  1828  the  various  potteries  of 
Staffordshire  constituted  the  largest  industry  of  the  kind 
in  the  world,  and  furnished  support  to  more  than  50,000 
persons. 

Here,  during  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  first  four  decades  of  the  century  following,  a  cheap 
tableware,  decorated  in  blue  pattern,  was  manufactured, 
which  was,  and  is,  known  as  “blue  Staffordshire.”  Some 
of  this  ware  was  decorated  with  scenes  illustrative  of 
American  history;  some  of  it  bore  pictures  of  American 
landscapes  or  of  popular  public  buildings.  The  shrewd 
English  potters  had  accurately  gauged  the  self-conscious 
pride  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  young  republic  rapidly  grow¬ 


ing  in  wealth  and  in  the  outward  aspects  of  dignity  and 
power.  Their  tableware  made  strong  appeal  on  the  dual 
ground  of  patriotism  and  economy,  and  it  sold  widely  and 
well. 

The  cheapness  of  this  ware  lay  partly  in  the  fact  that 
the  design  with  which  it  was  embellished  was  mechani¬ 
cally  applied.  First  engraved  upon  copper,  this  design  was 
transferred  to  thin  sheets  of  paper  by  the  simple  process  of 
filling  the  lines  of  the  copper  surface  with  the  equivalent 
of  blue  ink,  and  then  pressing  the  paper  sheet  against  the 
copper  until  the  ink  had  been  taken  up  by  the  paper.  This 
paper,  in  turn,  was  applied  to  the  fair  surface  of  the  china, 
to  which  the  ink,  or  blue  pigment,  adhered.  It  was  fixed  by 
the  usual  process  of  firing. 

Much  blue  china  was  made  in  England  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  and  was  decorated  with  pictures  calculated 
primarily  to  please  English  taste.  Our  immediate  concern, 
however,  is  with  that  which  was  manufactured  for  the 
American  market,  and,  specifically,  that  which  bore  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Boston  State  House.  That  most  of  this  Ameri¬ 
can  scenic  ware  was  intended  to  be  sold  as  individual 
pieces,  or  in  partial  sets,  as  a  kind  of  souvenir  ware,  seems 
beyond  question.  In  The  Old  China  Book ,  Mrs.  N.  Hudson 
Moore  emphasizes  the  circumstance  that  one  seldom  picks 
up  a  blue  Staffordshire  piece  in  the  immediate  locality 
portrayed  upon  it.  That  is  logical  enough.  Boston  folk 
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visiting  Albany  would  be  moved  to  carry  home  some  the  equally  unmistakable  eagle  and  acanthus  border  of 
Hudson  River  views  done  on  china, — a  pleasing,  yet  utili-  Stubbs,  there  is  no  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  Old 
tarian  souvenir.  And  pilgrims,  ot  all  sorts,  to  Boston  C/;/»rtpoints  out  that  the  wild-rose-bordered  ten, and  eight 
would  be  more  than  likely  to  signalize  so  important  a  cul-  and  one-half,  inch  plates,  showing  the  State  House  with  a 
tural  expedition  by  purchasing  what  might  serve  simul-  chaise  in  the  foreground  (Fig.  5)  are  by  Enoch  Wood*  of 
taneously  as  table  adornment  and  as  monument  to  a  lofty  Burslem,  and  cites  stamped  examples  in  support  of  the 
adventure.  statement.  Barber’s  attribution  of  the  State  House,  with 

Certainly  Boston  views  were  in  high  favor,  for  many  of  unoccupied  foreground  and  with  border  of  rose  medallions, 
them  were  produced.  And  of  these  views,  the  most  popular  to  Rogers  is  no  longer  held  by  anyone.  The  design  is  gen- 
was  that  of  the  new  State  House.  Designed  by  Bulfinch,  erally  credited  to  Ridgway.  (Fig.  4.)  It  occurs,  according 
begun  in  1795  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  upon  to  Old  China ,  on  a  five-inch  plate,  on  a  custard  cup  with 
completion  recognized  as  the  most  imposing  architectural  handle,  on  a  gravy  boat,  and  “probably  other  dishes.” 
achievement  of  America,  the  State  House  was  a  source  of  A  five-inch  plate  by  Stevenson,  bordered  with  oak  leaves  1 
pride  and  wonder  to  all  the  nation.  And  it  is  probable  that,  and  acorns  and  exhibiting  the  State  House,  without  other 


Figs.  2  and 3  —  Dinner  Plates  by  Rogers,  io-H  inches 

The  first  ot  these  appears  to  be  the  original  Rogers  pattern,  subsequently  altered  to  the  form  shown  in  the  second  example.  The  first  is  extremely  rare,  and 
this  is,  so  far  as  known,  its  first  publication. 


contrary  to  the  usual  dis-esteem  for  the  prophet  in  his  own 
bailiwick,  residents  of  Boston  were  not  loath  to  prove  their 
regard  for  the  local  triumph  of  the  builder’s  art  by  suffus¬ 
ing  the  effigy  of  its  dome  with  gravy,  or  by  burying  the 
blue  limning  of  its  columned  portico  beneath  mounds  of 
succulent  beans. 

1  he  Boston  State  House  was  pictured  in  blue  china  by 
no  less  than  five  different  Staffordshire  potters.  There  has 
been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  attribu¬ 
tion  of  some  of  these  designs,  and  the  statements  of  leading 
book  authorities  are  still  accepted,  despite  what  seems 
conclusive  argument  in  the  Old  China  magazine  tor  Au¬ 
gust,  1903. 

Concerning  the  designs  bearing  the  unmistakable  — 
though  quite  indescribable — floral  border  of  Rogers,  and 

"In  the  catalogue  ot  the  sale  ot  the  Temple  Collection,  Anderson  Galleries, 
N.  \ .,  January,  1922,  this  plate  is  attributed  to  Rogers. 


decorative  support  than  that  offered  by  a  tree  and  by  two  \ 
conversational  individuals  in  the  foreground,  is  known, 
but  is  extremely  rare.  A  pitcher  bordered  with  full-blown 
roses  and  bearing  on  one  side  a  medallion  of  the  Boston 
State  House,  and  on  the  other  side  a  medallion  of  the  New 
York  Citv  Hall,  has  long  been  attributed  to  Rogers.  Old 
China ,  August,  1903,  attributes  it  to  Stubbs,  and  cites  a 
stamped  gravy  boat  in  support  of  its  contention  that  this 
full-blown  rose  border  is  a  Stubbs  design. 

But  the  attribution  of  this  pitcher  (of  which,  at  the 
moment,  no  satisfactory  photograph  is  obtainable)  to 
Rogers  has  been  due  not  to  a  study  of  the  border,  but  to 
hasty  generalization  based  on  the  similarity  of  its  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  State  House  to  that  which  occurs  on 
authentic  Rogers  pieces.  There  must  be  some  reason  for 
this  similiaritv,  some  relationship  between  Rogers  and 
Stubbs,  which  has  never  been  noted  in  writings  concerning 
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Fig.  4 —  Small  Plate  by  Ridgway,  5P4  inches 

A  rare  plate.  Courtesy  Mr.  Hudnut 

blue  Staffordshire.  But  the  similarity  observed  is  not  con- 
lined  to  this  casual  pitcher  with  its  unclassified  border.  It 
Occurs  in  the  designs  whose  attributions  have  never  been 
questioned.  That  Stubbs  was  a  constant — probably  a  ligiti- 
nate — borrower  from  Rogers  seems  to  be  the  explanation. 

The  source  of  the  State  House  designs  of  both  these 
jotters  appears  to  be  a  water  color  drawing  of  the  Stats 
douse  in  1804,  executed  by  an  artist  unknown  to  subse¬ 
quent  fame,  and  bearing  the  unromantic  name  of  Dobbins. 
This  drawing  is  reproduced  in  Miss  Ayer’s  book ,  Early  Days 
if  Boston  Common ,  published  in  1911.  But  no  comment 
soncerning  it  occurs  in  the  book,  and  its  relationship  to  the 
Staffordshire  decorations  is  not  suggested.  The  drawing 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  James  T.  Ayer,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  but  has  not  been  available  for  careful  examination 
and  measurement.  In  the  same  possession,  however,  is  a 
crude  wash  copy  of  the  original  water  color.  This  copy, 
it  would  appear,  is  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
and  is  of  interest  chiefly  as  indicating  the  esteem  in 
which  the  original  was  held.  A  reproduction  of  the  book 
illustration,  slightly  cut  down  at  the  top  and  at  the  left 
side,  is  presented  here.  (Fig.  1.) 

The  resemblances  between  this  drawing  and  the 
Rogers  design  are  too  close  to  admit  the  explanation  of 
coincidence.  The  group  of  cows,  particularly  the  one 
with  the  shaggyspinal column,  is  quitespecific;  so, too, is 
the  youth  laboringwith  the  housed  wheelbarrow;  so,  too, 
is  the  row  of  poplars  at  the  right  of  the  picture.  The  um¬ 
brageous  oak — or,  mayhap,  maple — which  in  part  ob¬ 
scures  the  Hancock  mansion  displays  a  form  and  posi¬ 
tion  sufficiently  striking  to  be  recognizable  at  second 
encounter.  The  reappearance  of  these  elements,  slightlv 
altered,  in  the  Rogers  design,  points  to  Dobbins  as  the 
artist  from  whom  inspiration  for  the  design  was  derived. 

The  possibility  that  Dobbins  made  his  sketch  on  the 
basis  of  a  Rogers  plate  is  more  than  remote.  The  dating 
of  the  drawing,  and,  particularly,  the  spirited  depiction 

*It  is  not  impossible  that  Dobbins  was  the  visiting  Staffordshire  repre¬ 
sentative  and  that  the  drawing  in  question  is  one  of  the  studies  which  he 
made  during  his  stay  in  America. 


of  the  cows,  precludes  such  a  theory.  As  a  landscape 
artist  and  as  a  delineator  of  monumental  architecture 
Dobbins  left  something  to  be  desired;  as  a  cattle  por¬ 
traitist  he  could  claim  affinity  to  the  Dutchmen  of  an 
earlier  century.  And  the  cows  of  the  Common  were,  in  their 
day,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  famous  as  the  dominating  State 
House. 

By  what  intermediate  steps  the  Dobbins  drawing,  now 
in  Boston,  became  the  basis  tor  a  design  manufactured  in 
England  no  one  can  say.  Perhaps  from  the  drawing  a  print 
— now  lost — was  made  and  published.  More  probably  the 
English  artist,  who  came  to  Boston  in  search  of  sketches 
or  engravings  to  use  as  models,  found  Dobbins  instead  and 
utilized  him.  Perhaps  some  reader  may  hold  the  key  to  the 
riddle.* 

Even  after  Dobbins’s  share  in  it  ceased,  the  Rogers  de¬ 
sign  underwent  interesting  development.  In  so  tar  as  some¬ 
what  careful  search  reveals,  no  one  has  hitherto  noted  a 
Rogers  State  House  ten  and  three-quarter-inch  plate,  in 
which  but  one  foreground  tree  occurs.  Yet  such  a  plate 
exists  in  private  possession.  Its  genuineness  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  not  only  because  it  is  stamped  “Rogers,”  but  because 
it  bears  every  other  evidence  of  authenticity. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  extremely  rare, 
perhaps  unique,  plate  (Fig.  2)  shows  the  earliest  of  the 
Rogers  State  House  designs.  Barring  certain  changes  in 
scale  needful  to  bring  all  the  essential  elements  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  within  the  circumference  of  a  dinner  plate,  it  shows 
close  following  of  the  Dobbins  drawing.  I  he  woman  and 
child  in  the  foreground  of  the  drawing  have  been  sup¬ 
planted  by  certain  shadowy  forms  in  the  middle  distance 
of  the  plate.  The  youth  with  the  wheelbarrow  remains. 
Dobbins’s  oak  is  reinforced  with  two  smaller  tm  s;  but  his 


-.5  —  Dinner  Plate  by  Wood  •  Courtesy  Mr.  Hudnut 

Occurs  in  10-inch  and  8K-inch  size.  This  design  has  been  variously  attributed, 
most  frequently  to  Rogers.  It  seems,  probably,  to  be  by  Wood. 
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poplars  repeat  their  implacable  procession  at  the  right. 
There  is  but  one  large  foreground  tree,  placed  similarly  to 
that  in  the  Dobbins  drawing,  but  more  decoratively  treated. 
While  the  size  and  position  of  the  cows  show  a  departure 
from  the  drawing,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  identity  of  the 
group. 

In  adapting  this  design,  which  must  have  won  immedi¬ 
ate  popularity,  to  the  exigencies  of  platter  decoration,  a 
framing  tree  on  the  right  doubtless  seemed  essential  to  pro¬ 
ducing  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  pattern. 

(See  Fig.  7.)  Once 
the  superior  result 
obtainable  by  this 
measure  had  been 
observed, return  to 
the  unframed  treat¬ 
ment  would  be — 
lor  the  one  who 
made  the  change — 
quite  out  of  the 
question. 

The  theory  finds 
various  confirma¬ 
tion.  The  original 
io^T'-inch  plate 
shows,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  better 
workmanship  than 
its  successor  (Fig. 

3),  bearing  the  ad¬ 
ditional  tree.  Its 
depiction  of  the 
standing  cow  is 
more  accurately 
drawn;  the  mullein 
plant  —  if  that  be 
it — which,  at  the  right  of  the  original  plate,  balances  the 
tree  at  the  left,  has,  in  the  original,  a  definite  excuse  for 
being, which  is  lost  in  the  subsequent  design.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  additional  human  figures  in  the  second  edition  of 
the  ten  and  three  quarter-inch  plate  (Fig.  3)  seems  trace¬ 
able  to  the  requirements  of  the  platter  design.  A  flock  of 
sheep  on  the  platter  reappears  in  this  plate.  The  woman 
and  the  small  boy  of  the  Dobbins  drawing  have  returned, 
accompanied  by  a  demonstrating  gentleman, — perhaps  a 
long-lost  father. 

Rogers  varied  his  design  in  greater  or  less  degree  as 
seemed  appropriate  to  the  different  shapes  and  sizes  of  his 
pieces.  Mr.  Herbert  Dyer,  ot  Cambridge,  owns  a  cake  dish 
with  pierced  sides.  (Fig.  8.)  The  bottom  of  this  dish 
exhibits  the  familiar  State  House.  But,  since  the  space  here 
to  be  decorated  is  narrower  in  proportion  to  its  length  than 
that  in  the  platter,  one  cow  is  omitted  so  as  to  make  room 
for  the  human  enliveners  of  the  scene.  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Thayer,  of  Boston,  still  retains  an  entire  set  of  Rogers 
State  House  china,  which,  oddly  enough,  she  found,  some 
years  since,  in  an  out-of-the-way  English  village.  The  set 
comprises  considerably  more  than  one  hundred  pieces,  and 
is  worthy  of  the  special  study  which  Antiques  hopes  soon 
to  make  of  it. 


So  much  for  the  Rogers  design.  The  close  similarity  which 
it  bears  to  that  exploited  by  Stubbs  —  for  the  most  part 
in  platters — has  been  remarked  by  writers  on  blue  Staf¬ 
fordshire.  Comparison  should,  of  course,  be  made  of  the 
forms  ot  this  design  as  they  occur  on  the  platters  of  the  re¬ 
spective  makers.  As  a  whole,  the  Stubbs  platter  (Fig.  7) 
is  handsomer  than  that  of  Rogers.  The  border  displays  far 
greater  elegance  both  of  linear  pattern  and  of  mass  dis¬ 
position.  The  cow-enchanted  foreground,  with  the  spread¬ 
ing  tree,  is  better 
composed  than 
that  of  the  Rogers 
plate.  It  is  a  well- 
calculated  unit 
that  serves  as  an 
excellent  point  of 
departure  for  the 
picture  proper. 
Nevertheless,  the 
placement  of  the 
major  elements  of 
design  is  the  same 
in  the  platters  of 
both  Rogers  and 
Stubbs.  What  we 
may  call  the  “pic¬ 
torial  idea’’  is  iden¬ 
tical  in  the  two. 

Curiously 
enough,  Stubbs 
omits  the  framing 
tree  at  the  right  of 
his  design,  thereby 
doubtless  sticking 
more  closely  to 
fact  and  to  the 
earlier  Rogers  de¬ 
sign.  As  an  offset  to  this  omission,  he  strengthens  the  dark 
masses  ot  the  minor  buildings  beyond  the  State  House. 
Reversing  the  position  of  the  yet  unmistakable  cows 
assists  further  in  obviating  the  need  of  a  tree  at  the  right. 

But  the  Stubbs  platter  is  marked  by  one  highly  impor¬ 
tant  deviation  from  that  of  Rogers.  Before  the  State  House, 
as  offered  by  the  former,  extends  a  broad  highway,  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  meanderings  of  the  denizens  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  by  a  line  of  fence.  The  boy  with  the  wheelbarrow,  the 
sheep,  the  demonstrating  gentleman  accompanied  by  wife 
and  child, — all  have  disappeared.  Perhaps  they  have  made 
exit  by  one  of  the  undeviatingly  straight  paths  that  lead 
to  what  must  be  a  stile  in  the  line  of  fence.  Perhaps  the 
gentleman  has  betaken  himself  to  horseback,  and  the 
rest  of  his  family  are  those  who  appear  dimly  abroad  on  the 
highwav.  These  differences  are  worthy  of  special  remark; 
so  are  the  similarities, — those  noted  and  those  omitted 
from  discussion.  For,  somewhere  intermediate  between 
these  two  designs  for  platters,  occurs  a  third  design,  in 
which  the  mixture  of  Rogers  and  Stubbs  is  readily  dis¬ 
cernible. 

This  appears  on  the  Stubbs  pitcher  already  mentioned, 
attributed  by  many  writers  to  Rogers,  but  undoubtedly 
by  Stubbs.  Unfortunately  adequate  photographs  of  this 


Fig.  6  —  Platter  by  Rogers,  l6p2  inches  Courtesy  Mr.  Hudnut 

This  pattern  occurs  on  a  great  variety  of  pieces,  and  on  a  full  dinner  set. 
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are,  at  present,  lacking.  The  border  of  the  pitcher,  which 
shows  full-blown  roses,  is  almost  as  nondescript  as  the 
accepted  Rogers  border.  The  medallion  ot  the  New  York 
City  Hall  is  of  no  pertinence  to  this  study,  but  that  ot  the 
State  House  is  extremely  interesting.  It  exhibits  three 
cows,  two  of  which  gaze  reflectively  to  the  right  after  the 
approved  Rogers  manner.  But  one  large  foreground  tree 
appears  and,  while  the  boy  with  the  wheelbarrow  con¬ 
tinues  to  plod  his  weary  way,  the  genial  family  has  de¬ 
parted  across  the 
green  (for  no  path 
has  yet  been  worn) 
to  a  broad  high¬ 
way,  fenced  on  both 
sides,  that  bounds 
the  Common. 

Whether  the  high¬ 
way  figures  are  the 
same  as  those  which 
appear  on  the 
Stubbs  platter  it  is 
impossible  to  say 
without  opportun¬ 
ity  for  closer  ex¬ 
amination. 

It  should  be  clear, 
even  from  this  de¬ 
scription,  that  this 
pitcher  is  later  in 
date  than  any  bear¬ 
ing  the  usualRogers 
design.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  such  a 
topographical  fea¬ 
ture  as  the  highway 
proves  that.  How¬ 
ever  indifferent  to 
inaccuracies  of  an¬ 
atomical  structure,  or  of  general  proportion  in  a  drawing, 
the  artistic  soul  of  any  good  Yankee  would  have  revolted 
at  the  representation  of  a  highway  or  path  where  none 
existed,  or  at  the  omission  of  such  a  feature  when  actually 
visible  to  a  reasonably  observant  eye.  Once  represented, 
that  splendid  highway  could  never  be  allowed  to  shrink 
back  to  a  barely  indicated  ribbon  of  white. 

In  short,  the  Stubbs  pitcher  offers  really  nothing  more 
than  a  taking  over  of  the  earlv  Rogers  design,  with  such 
alterations  as  were  necessary  to  bring  it  satisfactorily  and 
salably  to  date.  The  Stubbs  platter,  on  the  other  hand, 
bears  every  evidence  of  being  a  still  later  revision  carried 
out  by  a  more  than  usually  competent  designer  to  take 
advantage  of  some  special  outburst  of  patriotic  enthusiasm 
in  America.  Of  this  not  only  the  superior  treatment  of  the 
central  medallion  of  the  platter  offers  evidence,  but  the 
rich  border  of  wingspread  eagles  and  classic  acanthus 
scrolls.  Stubbs  assuredly  has  inherited  the  Rogers  motive, 
and  is  making  the  most  of  it. 

Thusfarwe  have  dealt  with  pure  theory  based  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  china  itself.  Now  for  some  substantiating  data. 

John  and  George  Rogers  operated  an  extensive  pottery 
at  Burslem.  In  1815  George  died  and  the  firm  name  was 


Fig.  7  —  Platter  by  Stubbs,  14J-2  inches 

The  eagle  and  acanthus  border,  an  Empire  pattern,  suggests 
design.  That  it  is  based  on  Rogers  seems  beyond  doubt. 


changed  to  that  of  John  Rogers  and  Son.  It  would  be 
strange,  indeed,  if  this  change  of  name,  following  the  death 
of  a  partner,  were  not  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  policy  of  the  firm. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  very  year  of  Roger’s 
death,  1815,  the  old  Common  fence  of  1784  was  damaged 
by  a  gale  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  extensive 
rebuilding.  That  part  shown  on  the  Stubbs  pitcher  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  completed  about  1820.  This  would 

necessitate  the  al¬ 
tering  of  the  china 
medallion  as  it  oc¬ 
curs  on  the  pitcher; 
which  article,  be  it 
remarked,  is  almost 
identical  in  shape 
with  that  decorated 
by  Wood  for  the 
Pilgrim  bi-centen- 
nial  celebration  of 
1820.  Perhaps  the 
Stubbs  platter  was 
produced  immedi¬ 
ately  after  1820. 
This,  however,  is 
doubtful.  The  de¬ 
sign  can  hardly 
have  been  brought 
to  date  and  the 
china  issued  for  sale 
in  time  to  gain  in¬ 
terest  from  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  thatyear. 
There  is  better  rea¬ 
son  for  assigning  it 
to  the  period  of 
Lafayette’s  visit  to 
America  in  1825, 
when  the  great  French  general  laid  the  cornerstone  of 
Bunker  Hill  monument,  and  when  Webster’s  reverberat¬ 
ing  oratory  aroused  once  more  the  patriotic  fervor  of 
Revolutionary  days  as  he  addressed  the  venerable  sur¬ 
vivors  of  Boston’s  sacred  battleground. 

Joseph  Stubbs  was  active  in  Burslem  from  1790  to  1829. 
He  died  in  1 836.  He  produced  a  number  of  designs  for  the 
American  market.  It  is  not  illogical  to  suppose  that,  on  the 
death  of  John  Rogers,  Stubbs  took  over  the  former’s  rights  to 
the  Boston  State  House  patterns, or, perhaps, even  acquired 
the  artist  who  had  devised  them  tor  Rogers.  If  so,  however, 
he  did  not  entrust  his  final  edition  to  that  individual. 

Out  of  all  this  laborious  mountain  of  discussion,  the 
emerging  conclusion  seems  hardly  impressive.  This  is  really 
what  it  amounts  to:  There  exists  a  Rogers  ioLf-inch  plate 
hitherto  unknown  to  most  collectors  of  blue  Staffordshire; 
there  likewise  exists  the  drawing  from  which  the  Rogers 
design  was,  in  all  probability,  derived.  The  debt  of  Stubbs 
to  Rogers  is  evident;  whether  or  not  it  was  ever  recognized 
by  formal  transaction  remains  in  the  realm  of  conjecture. 

It  maywell  be  that  the  State  House  series, as  it  develops 
at  the  hands  of  the  different  potters, really  covers  no  very 
extended  period  of  time.  If  Dobbins  was  a  Bostonian  and 


Courtesy  Mr.  Hudnut 
date  subsequent  to  1820  for  this 
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Fig.  S  —  Care  Dish  by  Rogers  Courtesy  Mr.  Dyer 

Height,  3  inches;  length  at  top,  8*4  inches;  at  bottom,  5  J  4  inches;  width  at  top.  6  1 2  inches; 
at  bottom,  3 >>  inches.  Sides  pierced  in  diamond  pattern.  Stamped  on  bottom  "Rogers,” 


with  numeral  2.  See  Fig.  9. 

not  an  English  artist,  and  that  belief  seems  reasonable,  his 
sketch  may  have  waited  some  years  for  a  discoverer.  I  he 
Ridgway  plate  may  be  dated  in  the  neighborhood  ot  1817, 
at  which  time  appeared  Shaw’s  Description  of  Boston , 
which  is  embellished,  among  other  cuts,  with  one  repre¬ 
senting  the  State  House. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  bleak  building,  tightly 
fenced  from  a  waste  of  unkempt  pasture, with  the  dignified 
and  decently  enclosed  edifice  ol  the  Dobbins  drawing. 
Ridgway’s  plate  displays  a  building  of  similar  bleakness, 
crowned  with  a  dome  which  is  similar  in  its  bulging  re¬ 
semblance  to  an  inflated  bladder. 

It  the  1817  woodcut  is 
completely  accurate,  it,  of 
course,  vitiates  the  ac¬ 
cepted  dating  of  the  Dob¬ 
bins  drawing  and  throws 
that  drawing  and  the  en¬ 
tire  output  of  State  House 
plates  subsequent  to  1817. 

It  seems,  however,  better 
to  conclude  that  the  empti¬ 
ness  of  the  1817  woodcut 
is,  in  part,  due  to  the  un¬ 
repaired  ruin  of  fences 
which  occurred  in  1817. 

We  know  that  in  the 
former  year  Beacon  Street 
extended  from  King’s 
Chapel  to  Charles  Street. 

The  artist  of  the  melan¬ 
choly  woodcut  seems  to 
forget  entirely  this  thor¬ 
oughfare  unless, as  appears 
possible,  he  has  unduly 
warped  it  so  that  what 
looks  like  Common  is 
reallv  highway.  But  he 


presents  some  conical  trees  at  the  right 
of  his  picture,  which  might  be  the  grown- 
up  poplars  of  the  Dobbins  drawing.  The 
general  emptiness  of  the  scene  is  perhaps  to 
be  explained  by  the  evident  belligerency  of 
the  bovine  guardian  of  the  foreground,  whose 
general  build  and  expression  clearly  indicate 
the  intention  of  holding  the  landscape  against 
all  comers. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Rogers  and  Stubbs 
design,  which  nowhere  else  appears,  is  a  steep 
stairway  leading  from  the  street  to  the  State 
House  portico.  Other  representations  depict 
only  the  granite  steps  of  the  portico  itself. 
That  such  a  stairway  existed  from  early  State 
House  days  is  not  unlikely.  But  its  accentua¬ 
tion  in  pictures  seems  confined  to  the  Rogers 
and  Stubbs  china. 

\\  ere  this  a  discussion  of  State  House  prints 
in  general,  rather  than  of  Staffordshire  china 
in  particular,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  re¬ 
produce  and  to  discuss  at  some  length  the 
illustration  in  Snow’s  History  of  Boston, 
published  in  1827.  This  is  a  really  handsome  and  en¬ 
livening  picture,  showing  all  the  highway  and  fencing 
of  the  Stubbs  platter.  There  is,  too,  a  considerable 
stretch  of  tree-shaded  Common  depicted.  At  its  extreme 
right  are  several  tall  and  well-matured  poplars.  This 
cut  was  the  model  for  one  of  the  best  glass  clock  panels 
of  the  period.  It  is  particularly  of  interest  as  lending 
verification  to  the  assumption  of  1821;  as  the  date  of 
the  Stubbs  platter. 

Rf.i  erf.n'ces  -  Old  China ,  November,  1901— August,  1903;  Barber,  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  Pottery ,  1899;  Camelil,  I'he  Blue  China  Book,  1916;  Earle,  China  Collecting 
in  America ,  1892;  Halsey,  Pictures  of  Early  New  York  on  Dark  Blue  Stafford¬ 
shire,  1899;  Moore,  The  Old  China  Book,  1903. 


PEDIGREED  ANTIQUES 
IV.  Governor  Winthrop  Desk,  property 
of  Mrs.  Robert  Thaxter  Swan,  Brook¬ 
line,  Mass. 

Height,  44  inches. 

Widtiy'at  bottom,  11  inches. 

For  description ,  see  following  page. 
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PEDIGREED  ANTIOUES 

IV.  Al  Gjovernor  IVinthrop  'Desk,  fvith  a?i 
Aft dventurous  Ofpner 

This  desk  was  the  property  of  Major  SamuelThaxter  of  Hingham,b°rn  1723,  died 
1 807. The  inventory  of  his  estate,  filed  in  1771  at  Plymouth,  contains :  “One  mahog¬ 
any  desk,  six  shillings;  one  ditto,  eight  shillings.”  1'his  latter  became  the  property 
of  his  son,  Marshall  Thaxter,  and  was  carried  by  him  to  Maine,  probably  by  oxcart,  al¬ 
though  the  records  do  not  say.  It  then  belonged  to  his  daughter,  from  whose  son  it  was 
bought  in  1903  by  Robert  Thaxter  Swan,  fourth  in  descent,  through  the  maternal  line,  from 
the  original  owner. 

[11  addition  to  this  direct  line  of  descent,  the  piece  has  a  romantic  interest,  owing  to 
the  history  of  its  first  owner,  Major  Samuel  Thaxter.  One  of  the  first  men  from  Hingham 
to  answer  the  call  for  volunteers  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  captain  of  his  own 
company  as  well  as  major  under  Colonel  Fry,  Samuel  Phaxter  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Fort  William  Henry,  in  the  early  days  of  August,  1757.  Taken  prisoner  by  the  French 
and  Indians,  stripped  of  his  clothing,  bound  to  a  tree,  and  about  to  be  burned,  Major 
Thaxter  succeeded  in  indicating  his  Masonic  affiliations  to  the  French  soldier  who  guarded 
him.  The  Frenchman,  true  to  his  vows,  even  with  an  enemy,  cautiously  took  out  his  knife 
and,  hiding  it  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  paced  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  Major,  until  he 
had  succeeded  in  so  slashing  his  bonds  that  the  American  could  escape  into  the  woods.  For 
over  a  month  Major  Thaxter  wandered  through  the  hills  of  nor  them  N  ew  York,  living  as 
best  he  could  on  berries  and  bark.  He  finally  reached  Fort  Edward  in  a  serious  condition. 
So  serious,  in  fact,  it  was  that  the  brave  Major,  too  enfeebled  even  to  identify  himself,  lay 
ill  at  Ticonderoga  for  months. 

Meanwhile,  news  of  the  bloody  battle  at  Fort  William  Henry  had  reached  Hingham, 
but  with  it  no  word  of  Major  Thaxter.  The  silence  was  premonitory  of  disaster.  As  weeks 
passed  into  months,  certainty  of  his  death  superseded  the  fear  of  it.  It  was  decided  to  hold  a 
suitable  funeral.  The  Reverend  Doctor  Gay  prepared  and  preached  an  eloquent  sermon; 
which,  by  the  way,  is  still  in  existence,  text  and  sermon  as  he  wrote  them. 

And  it  was  on  that  very  afternoon-  with  the  obsequies  little  more  than  completed — 
that  Major  Thaxter  reappeared  in  Hingham. 

The  first  of  his  neighbors  whom  he  encountered  was  one  Caleb  Bates,  driving  home  his 
cows  from  pasture.  At  the  vision  of  the  Major  prancing  along  on  horseback,  the  good  Caleb 
was  too  astonished  even  to  run.  He  stood  fixed  to  the  spot  with  hands  upraised:  ‘‘Good  God, 
Major,  is  that  you?”  he  finally  ejaculated.  ‘‘Why,  we  buried  you  this  morning!” 


Building  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  at  Concord,  N.  H.  Gift  of  Mr.  Edward  Tuck  of  Paris  Guy  Lowell,  Architect 

This  building  is  used  for  meeting  purposes  and  contains  a  large  and  well-equipped  library,  together  with  an  exhibition  room.  The  old  building  of  the  society 
is  now  in  process  of  reconstruction  as  repository  for  the  society’s  historical  collections  other  than  literary.  This  work  is  being  done  through  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  Tuck. 


Local  Historical  Societies 

<tAnd  ‘Their  Field  of  Work 

By  Otis  G.  Hammond 

Superintendent  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society 
Based  on  an  Address  Before  the  Peterboro  (N.  H.)  Historical  Society 


IT  IS  the  particular  duty  of  a  local  historical  society  to 
teach  the  people  the  history  of  their  own  town,  their 
own  country-  and  their  own  state.  You  must  not  ex¬ 
pect  the  public  schools  to  relieve  you  of  this  duty,  for  it 
is  not  possible  for  them  successfully  to  include  the  study 
of  local  history  in  their  regular  courses.  All  the  time  of 
the  preparatory  schools  is  fully  occupied  in  the  teaching 
of  the  fundamentals  of  an  education  intended  to  be  useful 
in  later  life  to  the  average  pupil.  These  branches  of  study 
may  be  considered  as  the  necessities  of  education.  A  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  the  general  history  of  nations  is  already 
included  among  these  necessities, — but  only  as  one  of 
many  invitations  to  special  study  at  a  later  period. 

The  bait  of  history,  however,  does  not  attract  many 
students  at  the  present  time.  It  may  be  possible  that  we 
are  teaching  history  in  our  schools  by  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end,  the  big  end.  We  give  pupils  first  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  when  they  know  nothing  about  the 
history  of  their  own  or  any  other  one  state,  and  no  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  teach  them  the  history  of  their  own  state, 
or  of  any  lesser  political  unit.  I  do  not  quite  understand 
why  our  educators  do  not  start  the  children  on  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  let  them  finish  where  they  please.  But 
we  must  take  conditions  as  we  find  them,  and  consider 
local  history  as  one  of  the  luxuries  of  education,  for  which 
there  is  no  time  or  place  in  the  public  schools.  There  may 
be  a  psychological  and  practical  reason  for  this.  We  could 
hardly  expect  a  boy  or  girl  of  twelve  years  to  care  very 


much  where  the  first  meeting-house  in  town  stood,  or 
the  first  schoolhouse,  or  where  the  first  settlers  came  from, 
and  where  they  built  their  cabins.  But  a  man  or  woman  of 
sixty  years  does  care,  is  interested,  and  will  endeavor  to 
find  these  places  and  mark  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  gen¬ 
erations  to  come.  A  certain  maturity  of  life  and  experience 
seems  necessary  to  an  active  interest  in  historical  organ¬ 
izations.  At  meetings  of  an  historical  nature, 90  per  cent  of 
the  audience  will  usually  be  over  forty  years  of  age  and  50 
per  cent  over  sixty.  This  is  not  inevitable,  however,  and  if 
local  societies  can  interest  boys  and  girls  in  the  history  of 
their  town,  some  of  the  young  folk  will  surely  be  led  into 
wider  fields  of  research.  But  to  accomplish  this  success¬ 
fully  the  historical  society  must  be  made  the  place  of  first 
and  last  resort  in  all  matters  ot  local  history. 

The  Problem  of  Organization 

First,  let  us  consider  the  subject  of  the  organization  of 
such  a  society.  It  will,  of  course,  have  the  usual  officers,  a 
president,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  perhaps  a  few  vice- 
presidents.  The  vice-presidency  is  a  most  important  office, 
for  to  it  may  be  elected  those  persons  who  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  for  distinction  without  the  requirement  of  onerous 
responsibility.  They  will  enjoy  the  honor,  as  they  should, 
and  if  there  are  several  vice-presidents  their  number 
eliminates  the  necessity  for  electing  any  of  them  to  the 
presidency  next  year. 

Then  there  should  be  a  board  of  directors  or  an  executive 
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committee,  who  will  be  the  moving  force  of  the  society.  It 
does  not  matter  what  they  are  called,  whether  directors, 
managers,  trustees,  or  executive  committee.  Their  number 
should  not  be  large,  but  their  powers  and  duties  should  be 
extensive,  and  thev  should  be  responsible  only  to  the 
society  as  a  whole.  They  should  be  authorized  to  appoint 
all  employees  and  all  committees  of  the  society,  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  salaries,  prescribe  their  duties,  and  to  see  that 
these  duties  are  properly  performed.  In  this  connection, 
the  practice  of  electing  committees  in  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  society  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned,  as 
nominations  are  generally  made  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  or 
of  enmity,  and  without  any  consideration  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  a  nominee  for  the  work  he  is  expected  to  ac¬ 
complish.  And  in  open  meeting  few  have  the  courage  to 
rise  and  make  an  opposing  nomination,  lest  they  offend  the 
first.  But  in  a  gathering  of  a  few  directors,  the  merits  of 
various  candidates  can  be  freely  discussed  without  the 
danger  of  starting  a  feud.  Then  the  person  best  qualified 
for  the  work  of  any  committee  may  be  quietly  and  easily 
selected.  It  is  often  effective  to  appoint  a  small  executive 
committee,  with  authority  to  enlarge  itself  as  the  original 
members  find  others  interested  in  the  work  assigned  to  them. 

The  Function  of  Committees:  Town  Historx 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  what  committees 
should  be  organized  to  carry  on  the  detailed  work  of  the 
society.  The  principal  function  of  the  local  society  being 
the  teaching  of  the  history  of  the  town,  a  Committee  on 
Town  History  is  needful  to  make  research  into  original 
sources  of  information  and  to  plan  and  execute  methods  of 
interesting  the  community  in  historical  study.  Such  a 
committee  would  investigate  the  origin  of  the  town,  its 
charter  and  early  settlement,  the  name  of  the  town  and  its 
derivation;  it  would  ascertain  who  the  early  settlers  were 
and  where  they  came  from,  find  the  original  bounds  of  the 
township  and  mark  them,  and  determine  what  changes 
have  taken  place  since, — what  additions  or  subtractions 
of  territory  have  been  made. 

It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  hang  on  the  walls  of  the 
society’s  rooms  a  county  map,  showing  in  various-colored 
inks  the  original  and  present  bounds.  In  time  such  an 
exhibit  might  include  adjoining  towns,  or  even  the 
whole  county.  The  Committee  on  Town  History  should 
also  find  and  mark  the  locations  of  the  first  church,  school- 
house,  town  house,  and  graveyard,  and  see  that  the  oldest 
headstones  are  cared  for  and  preserved.  The  original 
names  of  mountains,  ponds,  and  streams  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  change,  and  saved  for  all  time.  Each  one  of 
those  old  names  means  something,  or  't  never  would  have 
been  used.  Each  one  is  the  record  of  some  historical  or 
natural  fact.  In  recent  years  the  custom  of  changing  these 
old  names  has  become  sadly  prevalent  and  the  old  word 
“pond”  has  become  unfashionable.  If  you  have  such 
names  as  Smith’s  Pond  or  Elbow  Pond,  do  not  allow  them 
to  be  changed  to  Crystal  Lake.  The  old  names  mean  some¬ 
thing.  There  are  a  thousand  crystal  lakes  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  to  call  them  by  that  name  means  no  more  than 
to  christen  them  Lake-with-YVater-in-It. 

The  Committee  on  Town  History  should  also  locate 
and  mark  the  graves  of  all  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  all 


wars  who  lie  buried  in  the  cemeteries  of  the  town. 

At  this  point  some  one  will  doubtless  say:  “Why  all 
this  committee  work?  Our  town  has  a  published  town 
history  and  most  of  these  matters  are  covered  in  it.” 

But  are  they?  And  are  they  correct  as  printed?  How 
many  of  any  community  have  ever  read  the  town  history 
or  any  part  of  it?  It  might  be  found  interesting  and  stimu¬ 
lating  to  have  readings  from  the  town  history  at  the 
society  meetings.  Such  readings  would  create  discussion, 
and  discussion  always  creates  more  reading  and  encour¬ 
ages  original  research.  Soon  would  develop  differences  of 
opinion,  which  would  entail  the  preparation  and  presen¬ 
tation  of  exhaustive,  and  sometimes  exhausting,  papers 
on  disputed  points  in  the  early  history  of  the  town. 

The  Committee  on  Town  History  should  also  secure 
copies  of  the  town  charter  and  all  other  documents  re¬ 
lating  to  the  town,  most  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
archives  of  the  state. 

Biography  and  Genealogy 

Another  field  of  work  would  be  covered  by  a  Biographi¬ 
cal  and  Genealogical  Committee,  which  could  cause  to  be 
prepared  and  placed  on  file  brief  biographies,  with  photo¬ 
graphs,  if  possible,  of  the  citizens  of  the  town.  In  the  ar¬ 
chives  should  be  established  a  collection,  such  as  is  main¬ 
tained  in  the  offices  of  great  newspapers,  so  that  when  a 
member  of  the  community  dies,  gets  married,  robs 
the  bank,  is  elected  to  the  legislature,  or  becomes  other¬ 
wise  notable,  the  local  editor  may  get  the  full  material  for 
a  front-page  story.  The  Biographical  Committee  might 
procure  genealogical  blanks,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  check¬ 
list,  send  them  to  all  the  people  of  the  town,  to  be  filled 
out  b\  the  recipient  while  alive.  Such  procedure  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  waiting  unt'l  a  person  is  dead  and  then  imposing 
the  arrangement  of  dates, doubly  difficult,  on  somebody  else. 

The  committee  in  question  should  also  compile  a  list  of 
names  and  addresses  of  natives  and  former  residents  of 
the  town  who  have  gone  out  from  it  into  other  parts  of  the 
world,  so  that  when  anniversaries  and  celebrations  occur 
notification  may  be  sent  and  the  wanderers,  perhaps,  be 
induced  to  return  for  a  day.  Establish  and  maintain  a 
close  touch  with  them.  Let  them  know  that  the  old  town 
is  interested  in  their  lives  and  cares  for  them.  Get  them 
back, and  it  will  be  pleasing  to  them  and  good  for  the  town. 

Searching  the  Newspapers 

A  Newspaper  Committee  may  accumulate  much  val¬ 
uable  material,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  by  searching 
files  of  old  newspapers  published  in  the  state  for  items 
relating  to  the  town  and  its  people.  These  items  should  be 
copied,  if  possible,  for  the  library  of  the  society,  and  the 
manuscript  properly  bound  and  indexed.  If  copying  is  not 
possible,  a  subject  index  might  be  made,  with  reference 
to  the  papers  in  which  the  items  are  to  be  found,  and  full 
copies  might  be  obtained  when  the  resources  of  the  society 
permit.  The  society  would,  of  course,  make  every  effort 
to  secure  complete  files  of  all  local  newspapers.  These 
should  be  given  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  subject 
index.  All  current  outside  papers  receiving  and  publishing 
news  items  from  the  town  should  be  taken  by  the  society, 
the  local  material  cut  out  and  preserved  in  scrap-books 
in  the  order  of  issue. 
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A  Committee  to  Say  “ No ” 

Of  coure  there  must  be  a  Museum  Committee,  and  this 
committee  should  be  filled  with  trained  diplomats,  who 
will  be  able  to  refuse  a  gift  unworthy  of  preservation, 
without  making  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  donor.  Careful  dis¬ 
crimination  must  be  used  in  the  acceptance  of  gifts,  and 
people  must  be  made  to  realize  that  family  associations 
are  not  transferable  and  that  one  person’s  grandfathers  are 
seldom  of  great  interest  to  others. 

There  is  a  large  and  interesting  field  for  this  committee 
in  the  collection  of  articles  indicative  of  the  early  life  and 
surroundings  of  our  forefathers,  such  as  primitive  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mechanical  implements,  home-made  tools, 
household  utensils,  furniture,  china,  glass,  pewter,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  linen,  blankets,  and  bedspreads  made  on 
clumsy  old  hand  looms  or  with  the  patient  needle  of  our 
grandmothers.  Old  musical  instruments  and  firearms  are 
always  interesting,  and  the  quaint  clothing,  hats,  and 
bonnets  of  generations  long  passed  away,  though  now 
rarely  found,  should  be  saved.  We  would  call  them  cos¬ 
tumes  now,  but  once  they  were  worn  to  meeting,  and 
undoubtedly  aroused  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  less 
fortunate  and  less  stylish  beholders,  even  as  happens  to¬ 
day.  Duplication  should  be  avoided,  and  a  poor  specimen 
should  always  be  discarded  or  otherwise  disposed  of  when 
a  better  one  is  secured  to  take  its  place. 

Educating  the  Community  Interest 

The  society  itself  should  act  at  all  times  as  a  committee 
of  the  whole  to  teach  people  to  think  of  the  Historical 
Society  as  an  important  institution  of  the  town  and  to 
induce  them  not  thoughtlessly  to  destroy  old  books  and 
other  contents  of  their  attics  without  first  giving  the 
society  an  opportunity  to  select  therefrom  any  desirable 
articles.  In  this  matter  the  members  should  be  active  in 
securing  access  to  houses  where  ancient  things  may  be 
found.  Search  the  attics,  barns,  shed  chambers,  every¬ 
where — except  the  cellars.  Save  all  the  old  books,  pam¬ 
phlets,  early  newspapers,  letters  (except  intimate  family 
letters),  records,  diaries,  maps  and  plans,  church  records 
and  ancient  communion  services,  early  views,  either 
printed,  engraved,  or  photographic.  Even  the  post-card 
views  of  the  present  day  will  be  of  historical  interest  to 
the  next  generation. 

That  package  of  old  deeds  which  you  have  kept  so 
many  years  because  you  didn’t  like  to  throw  them  away 
should  be  given  to  the  Elistorical  Society,  where  they  may 
be  preserved.  Many  of  these  early  deeds  never  were  re¬ 
corded,  and  they  show  the  original  names  of  localities 
which  now  bear  more  modern  titles,  considered  by  some 
to  be  less  uncouth  or  more  stylish  than  the  older  ones.  Old 
wills,  also,  should  be  preserved. 

What  the  Library  Should  Contain 

Now  as  to  the  library  of  the  society.  The  collection  of  a 
library  is  the  special  duty  of  the  librarian,  who  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  realize  that  the  library  must  primarily  contain 
everything  obtainable  in  relation  to  the  town  or  any  of  its 
citizens.  A  complete  file  of  the  town  reports  is  a  necessity; 
and  then  the  county  and  state  reports  should  follow.  In 
this  category  I  do  not  include  law  reports,  for  they  are 
very  expensive  and  do  not  contain  much  historical  ma¬ 


terial.  If  needed,  they  may  generally  be  found  in  a  law¬ 
yer’s  office.  When  the  resources  of  a  society  permit,  it 
should  procure  copies  of  all  the  town  and  county  histories 
of  the  state,  and  the  few  histories  of  the  state  as  a  whole 
which  have  been  published.  Two  or  three  standard  his¬ 
tories  of  the  United  States  are  desirable,  but  not  of  im¬ 
mediate  importance. 

In  the  designation  of  “local  material”  I  include  not  only 
books  and  pamphlets,  but  newspapers,  programs,  posters, 
hand-bills, except  those  of  an  advertising  nature  only,  and 
all  things,  no  matter  how  trivial  they  may  seem  now, 
which  relate  to  the  current  events  of  the  town.  Many  of 
these  small  items  may  be  kept  in  scrap-books.  Everything 
that  records  a  fact  should  be  preserved,  and  the  librarian 
should  determine  his  policies  by  the  consideration  that 
he  is  collecting  a  library  not  so  much  for  the  present 
generation  as  for  the  community  of  a  hundred  years  hence. 

No  material  offered  as  a  gift  should  be  accepted  if 
bound  by  any  conditions  whatever  as  to  its  preservation 
or  classification.  The  librarian  must  be  free  to  manage 
the  institution  unhampered  by  the  vanity  of  donors,  and 
solely  for  the  service  and  convenience  of  the  community. 
He  must  have  the  power  to  dispose  of  all  duplicate  ma¬ 
terial,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  benefit  of  the 
society,  in  the  purchase  of  other  books. 

Co-operation  in  Avoiding  Waste 

Relations  with  the  local  public  library  will  undoubtedly 
be  easily  established  whereby  duplication  of  material 
may  be  avoided  as  unnecessary,  expensive,  and  wasteful 
to  both  institutions.  There  is  no  reason  why  two  libraries 
in  the  same  town,  both  open  to  public  use,  should  buy  the 
same  books.  Each  should  have  its  field  of  collection  en¬ 
tirely  distinct  from  the  other.  The  Historical  Society’s 
field  is  history  and  its  related  subjects,  such  as  genealogy, 
biography,  and  travel.  The  latter  subject  might,  without 
much  sacrifice,  if  found  desirable,  be  left  to  the  public 
library.  If  thepubliclibrary  containsmaterialof  an  historical 
nature,  transfer  it  to  the  Historical  Society,  and  if  the 
society  has  material  not  of  an  historical  nature,  trans¬ 
fer  it  to  the  public  library.  Once  made,  such  an  adjust¬ 
ment  can  be  easily  maintained,  with  a  saving  of  money  to 
both  institutions. 

Better  Done  Wrong  Than  Lejt  Undone 

A  few  words  of  caution  in  conclusion.  This  is  an  His¬ 
torical  Society,  therefore  let  all  its  efforts  be  along  his¬ 
torical  lines.  It  is  a  local  Historical  Society;  hence  its  chief 
attention  should  be  given  to  matters  relating  to  its  own 
town  and  people.  Do  something.  Inaction  is  the  most  fatal  of 
all  diseases  to  anyorganization.  Do  somethingwrong  rather 
than  do  nothing  at  all,  for  unwise  procedure  inevitably 
invites  challenge  and  warm  discussion.  A  good  lively  row 
is  generally  a  wholesome  thing.  It  is,  at  least,  a  sign  of  life. 
When  opposing  ideas  are  argued  to  a  conclusion,  usually 
the  right  ideas  prevail.  And  a  row  brings  out  a  deal  of 
truth.  You  hear  what  your  neighbors  think  about  you, 
which  is  vastly  more  important  than  what  you  think  about 
yourself. 

Be  active  and  you  will  be  prosperous.  And  remember: 
it  is  not  when  you  die  that  you  will  cease  to  be  active — but 
when  you  cease  to  be  active  you  will  die. 
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PEN  AND  PENCIL  SKETCHES  OF  ENGLISH  SOCIETY. 
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“Pickwick”  in  Original  Parts 

Title-page  of  a  rare  first  edition,  a  copy  of  which  brought  $3,450  at 
the  Corder  sale  at  the  American  Art  Galleries. 


Greatest  of  Thackeray  “Firsts” 

Two  copies  of  this  work,  as  originally  issued  in  parts,  brought  high 
prices  at  auction  sales  in  New  York  last  month. 


Books — Old  and  Rare 

“ First  Edition ,  in  'Parts,  as  Issued ” 

Bv  George  H.  Sargent 


IF  libraries  were  to  be  formed  only  for  reading;  it 
books  were  to  be  placed  on  shelves  only  to  form  part 
of  a  decorative  scheme;  it  the  volumes  which  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  home  were  to  be  selected  with  a  view 
only  to  their  probable  rise  in  value,  the  making  of  a  library 
would  be  considerably  simplified.  But  in  the  first  case  a 
reprint  would  be  as  good  as  the  original;  in  the  second, 
any  good  binder  would  provide  a  series  of  imitation  backs; 
and  in  the  third  case,  the  owner  would  find  himself  be¬ 
coming  a  “gentleman  bookseller”  rather  than  a  booklover. 

In  the  ideal  collector’s  library  the  three  “ifs”  are  cor¬ 
related  successfully.  Only  those  books  are  bought  which 
appeal  to  the  owner’s  tastes  or  which  may  gratify  the 
tastes  of  friends  with  whom  he  shares  his  treasures.  Such 
books,  whatever  their  nature,  are  put  either  in  attractive 
bindings  or  in  slip  cases.  To  satisfy  the  third  “if,”  the  dis¬ 


criminating  collector  will  secure,  by  meeting  the  other  two 
requirements,  a  library  in  which  the  tendency  of  the 
books  as  a  whole  is  to  appreciate  in  selling,  or  market, 
value.  No  collector  of  books  cares  to  acquire  a  library 
which  will  prove  a  barren  legacy  to  his  heirs,  and  though 
the  investment  feature  of  his  collection  remains  a  minor 
consideration,  his  library,  if  well  selected  and  well  kept, 
will  generally  be  worth  more  after  the  lapse  of  years 
than  it  cost  in  the  making. 

It  is  difficult  to  analyze  the  charm  of  old  books,  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  feel  it.  The  booklover  realizes  the  intan¬ 
gible  “soul”  of  a  volume  as  something  which  gives  a  con¬ 
tinual  pleasure.  He  becomes  en  rapport  with  his  possession, 
and  this  is  particularly  the  case  if  he  is  the  owner  of  a 
volume  which  has  a  life-history  of  its  own.  Much  has  been 
written  about  the  folly  of  the  pursuit  of  first  editions,  but 
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those  who  prefer  the  issue  of  a  book  in  its  pristine  form 
do  not  feel  called  upon  to  defend  their  position. 

To  gratify  the  laudable  desire  to  possess  the  original 
printed  records  of  our  own  country,  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  in  constituting  great  libraries  ot  Ameri¬ 
cana.  The  objection,  which  has  been  raised,  that  early 
Americana  is  generally  unattractive  is  easily  met.  Robert 
Cushman’s  Sermon  Preached  at  Plimoth ,  a  copy  ol  which 
brought  $2,400  a  couple  of  years  ago,  is  a  quarto  which 
would  not  make  an  imposing  appearance  on  the  shell; 
but  its  scarcity  and  importance  entitle  it  to  a  full  crushed 
levant  morocco  case  by  the  finest  ol  binders.  No  matter 
how  indifferent  may  be  the  appearance  of  a  rare  book,  it  is 
proper  so  to  encase  it  that  it  may  form  part  of  the  dig¬ 
nified  and  harmonious  ensemble  ol  the  library. 

But — a  word  of  caution.  Many  a  rare  book  has  been 
spoiled  by  the  binder.  Indeed,  the  binding  ol  a  rare  book, 
no  matter  how  line  the  covers  may  be,  has  a  tendency  to 
reduce  its  market  value.  So  it  is  well  lor  the  collector  ol 
ample  means  to  insist  on  obtaining,  wherever  possible,  a 
work  in  its  original  state,  uncut.  Dilapidated  copies, 
unless  lor  reading  purposes — and  here  the  reader  is  likely 
to  meet  disappointments — should  either  be  carefully  re¬ 
paired  by  an  expert  or  let  alone.  And  in  the  average  pri¬ 
vate  library  there  are  not  likely  to  be  many  books  worth 
any  considerable  expenditure  for  repairs.  Complete 
copies  in  the  original  bindings  or  wrappers  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  inexpensive,  but  not  unattractive,  cases.  In¬ 
complete  copies,  except  of  the  greatest  rarities,  are  not 
worth  bothering  about.  Given  a  rare  work  in  its  original 
form,  protected  by  a  handsome  library  case,  from  which 
it  may  be  taken  for  examination,  and  any  one  into  whose 
hands  it  may  come  is  sure  to  catch  something  of  the  spirit 
of  the  time  in  which  it  first  saw  light — a  vision  of  the 
author,  the  paper-maker,  the  compositor,  the  pressman, 
the  binder,  and  the  publisher. 

Recent  auction  sales  in  America  have  demonstrated 
the  importance  ol  having  rare  first  editions  “in  parts,  as 
issued.”  As  is  generally  known,  such  publications  as 
Dickens’s  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club  and 
Thackeray’s  Vanity  Fair  were  originally  issued  in  serial 
form,  the  monthly  parts  being  encased  in  wrappers,  with 
pages  of  advertisements  at  the  beginning  and  end.  Many 
of  the  purchasers  ol  these  original  parts,  having  enjoyed 
the  story,  threw  them  away.  Others,  with  a  view  to  future 
enjoyment,  preserved  the  parts  by  throwing  out  the 
advertisements  and  having  the  story  pages  put  in  sub¬ 
stantial  bindings.  A  third  class  of  readers  carefully  pre¬ 
served  the  original  parts  as  they  were  issued,  saving  all 
the  wrappers  and  advertisements.  The  last-named  class, 
however,  constituted  a  small  minority;  and  as  many  of 
the  parts  were  reprinted  and  occasionally  new  advertise¬ 
ments  issued,  there  are  variations  even  in  these  exceed¬ 
ingly  scarce  issues  in  parts. 

The  sale  of  the  collections  ol  Mr.  Frederick  Corder  of 
London,  Captain  E.  W.  Martindell  of  Ashford,  England, 
and  Mr.  David  G.  Joyce  ot  Chicago,  at  the  American  Art 
Galleries  in  New  York  on  January  26  and  27,  brought 
into  the  market  many  fine  first  editions.  The  Corder  copies 
of  the  works  of  Dickens,  many  in  original  parts,  brought 
much  higher  prices  than  the  handsomely  bound  Joyce 


copies.  The  Pickwick  as  issued  went  for  $3,450,  and 
Sketches  by  Boz  in  parts  fetched  $700,  a  record  price  in 
America.  A  copy  of  Pickwick  in  twenty-six  parts,  with  the 
original  green  pictorial  wrappers,  printed  in  New  York  by 
James  Turney,  Jr.,  55  Gold  Street,  in  1838,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  rarities  of  the  sale.  Indeed,  many  American  col¬ 
lectors  did  not  know  that  an  American  edition  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  parts.  Like  the  English  edition,  it  contains  609 
pages,  but  is  a  rank  piracy.  Pickwick  and  Vanity  Fair  are 
among  the  rarest  of  first  editions  to  be  found  complete, 
as  issued,  but  the  copies  vary  so  greatly  that  quotations 
are  likelv  to  be  misleading  unless  one  has  exact  collations 
of  the  various  copies  for  comparison. 

The  sales  of  the  Dr.  R.  L  Jupp  collection  of  first  edi¬ 
tions  ot  Dickens  (from  London)  and  Mr.  Henry  Sayre 
Van  Duzer’s  collection  of  Thackeravana  at  the  Anderson 
Galleries  in  New  York,  early  last  month,  brought  other 
copies  ot  Pickwick  and  Vanity  Fair  into  the  auction  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  Dickens  collection  of  Mr.  William  Glvde 
Wilkins  of  Pittsburgh  furnished  many  more  rare  first 
editions.  The  result  of  bringing  so  much  of  the  same  class 
of  material  into  the  market  within  a  single  month  was 
naturally  reflected  in  the  prices  paid.  Not  since  the  middle 
ot  March,  1920,  when  the  libraries  of  Mr.  H.  Buxton  For¬ 
man  and  Mr.  Walter  Thomas  Wallace  were  sold,  have  so 
many  rarities  of  importance  been  disposed  of  within  the 
space  of  about  two  weeks.  Business  conditions  then  were 
much  better  than  now,  but  even  with  the  best  of  condi¬ 
tions  it  would  seem  that  the  opportunity  was  one  for  col¬ 
lectors  rather  than  for  dealers,  who  might  become  over¬ 
stocked  with  the  costliest  of  first  editions. 

In  appearance  these  issues  of  rare  books  attract  the 
collector.  Most  of  them  have  pictorial  wrappers,  often  the 
work  of  George  Cruikshank  and  other  famous  artists.  The 
oiiginal  issue  of  Letters  of  Marque,  which  Rudyard  Kipling 
suppressed  and  destroyed  before  the  work  was  published, 
is  one  of  onlv  two  known  copies,  and  the  one  sold  in  New 
York  was  the  same  as  that  which  appeared  in  a  sale  at 
Sotheby’s  in  London  last  vear  and  was  bought  in  by  the 
owner,  Captain  Martindell,  for  £150.  In  the  New  York 
sale  this  rare  item  went  for  $1,525.  Of  course,  where  an 
item  is  one  of  only  two  copies  known  and  there  exist  a 
dozen  Kipling  collectors  of  large  means,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  tendency  of  prices  will  be  ever  upward. 

In  the  case  of  a  Thackeray  rarity  like  Flore  et  Zephyr , 
where  the  number  of  known  copies  is  larger,  yet  the 
offered  copy  is  the  largest  and  probably  the  finest  in 
existence,  similar  auction  conditions  obtain,  and  the  fine 
Van  Duzer  copy  of  this  surpassing  rarity  was  one  on  which 
no  dealer  could  run  a  risk  of  becoming  overstocked.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  prices  at  these  sales,  in  spite  of  the  duplica¬ 
tion  of  offerings,  ought  to  be  considered  a  fair  indication 
of  market  values.  These  things,  however,  are  for  the  few. 
The  average  collector  can  only  hope  to  see  them,  although 
there  is  always  a  chance  that  a  long-forgotten  set  of  parts 
of  that  American  Pickwick  may  come  to  light  in  some  one’s 
library.  In  any  event  it  is  always  well  to  keep  an  eye 
open  for  the  edition  of  any  great  work  of  a  well  known 
author  which  exhibits  differences  from  the  form  in 
which  it  is  generally  known.  There  are  still  undiscovered 
rarities. 
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Antiques  Abroad 

PMTcv  Cjossip  o About  Old  Things,  and  Old  Cjossip  ^ About  CNjejgv 

By  Autolycos 


f ^  AINSBOROUGH’S  Blue  Boy  has  attracted  con- 

I-w-  siderable  attentionat  theNational Gallery, London, 
where  it  was  on  exhibition  till  January  25,  prior  to 
cs  crossing  the  Atlantic.  It  has  been  cleaned  and  its 
Juish-green  tints  now  are  restored  to  a  splendid  sparkling 
hue,  the  challenge  which  Gainsborough  made  to  Sir  Joshua 
teynolds’s  portraits  in  red  and  otherwarm  tones.  Itwas  to 
lichard  Wilson,  the  landscape  painter,  somewhat  neg¬ 
lected  in  his  own  day,  that  Sir  Joshua  pompously  made 

I  he  remark  that  Gainsborough  was  “our  greatest  land- 
.cape  painter,” 
o  which  Wilson 
growled,  to  the 
ltter  discomfi- 
:ure  of  Rey- 
iolds,  “and  our 
rreatestportrait 
painter,  too.” 

^nd  here  is  the 
“Blue  Boy,”  the 
son  of  a  London 
ironmonger, 
now  crossing  the 
Atlantic  as  a 
first-class  pas¬ 
senger,  going  to 
enrich  the  gal- 
1  e  r  I  es  of  Mr. 

Henry  E.  Hunt¬ 
ington. 

*  *  * 

An  undercur¬ 
rent  of  merri¬ 
ment  is  shaking 
London  art  cir¬ 
cles.  Various 
artists  and 
craftsmenunder 
the  direction 
of  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens  have  produced  a  gigantic  doll’s 
house  for  presentation  to  Queen  Mary.  It  is  to  be  a  gift 
from  the  most  distinguished  British  architects,  painters, 
and  sculptors.  Wall  pictures  and  ceilings  have  been  painted 
by  Royal  Academicians.  There  is  an  electric  lift  and  every 
detail  has  been  fitted  to  exhibit  a  model  of  a  twentieth 
century  house  done  in  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  foot.  Alas! 
those  who  planned  this  mansionette  omitted  one  impor¬ 
tant  consideration, — the  size  of  the  studio.  The  doll’s 
house  cannot  now  be  got  out  of  the  doors  or  windows.  It 
is  imprisoned.  The  resultant  quandary  has  set  London 
laughing. 

It  is  curious  how  miniature  houses  have  obsessed  great 
minds.  Sir  Nevile  Wilkinson,  the  Ulster  King  of  Arms,  has 
spent  many  thousands  of  pounds  and  expended  almost  a 


lifetime  on  his  palace  of  Titania,  which  was  exhibited  in 
London  at  the  Maddox  Galleries  a  few  months  ago. 
Objects  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world  went  to  em¬ 
bellish  this  miniature  structure:  tessellated  pavements  ol 
marble  from  Italy,  bronze  miniature  statuettes,  goblets 
and  tankards  of  gold,  frescoes  in  miniature  not  unworthy 
of  greater  area.  Here  modernity  joins  hands  with  the 
seventeenth  century  Dutch  merchants  who  had  dolls’ 
houses  made  which  offered  exact  models  of  everything  in 
use  in  the  family,  so  that  little  Dutch  girls  became  house- 

wives  from 
babyhood,  and 
the  great  kass  or 
linen  press  in 
miniature  was  a 
presage  ot  the 
gigantic  struc¬ 
ture  over  which 
they  were  to 
serve  as  guard¬ 
ians  when  they 
became  brides. 

*  *  * 

Baxter  prints, 
early  nineteenth 
century  efforts 
in  colour-print¬ 
ing,  have  expe¬ 
rienced  a  rush  of 
prices  to  the 
h  e  a  d — a  f  e  w 
square  inches  of 
colour  print,  in 
no  way  artistic, 
bringing  pounds 
to  the  inch.  In 
Scotland,  at  the 
present  mo¬ 
ment,  certain 
fisherfolk  have  been  seized  with  religious  hysteria,  believ¬ 
ing  the  end  of  the  world  at  hand.  Some  have  been  taken 
to  asylums.  The  Baxter  print  craze  is  another  crowd  im¬ 
pulse  that  is  best  characterized  as  mania. 

*  *  * 

Engravings  after  George  Morland,  that  erratic  genius 
who  spent  his  time  in  ale  houses,  consorted  with  gypsies 
and  tavern  brawlers,  was  perennially  in  debt  and  was 
sponged  upon  by  picture  dealers  and  money-lenders,  hold 
their  own  and  have  recently  won  big  prices.  John  Raphael 
Smith  was  Morland’s  favourite  engraver,  and  Smith’s 
colour  prints  in  fine  state  bring  great  prices.  Unfortunately 
a  cleverly  manipulated  trade  in  forgeries  of  these  has 
arisen,  and  collectors  may  be  advised  from  an  old  expert 
to  be  very  wary  of  purchasing  them  unless  trom  well- 


The  Corn  Bin 

Eighteenth  century  color  print  by  J.  R.  Smith,  after  George  Morland.  An  idyllic  conception  of  farm  life, 
in  which  men  and  animals  exhibit  equally  human  emotions. 
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known  dealers  and  with  a  written  guarantee  that  they 
are  genuine.  There  have  been  many  legal  actions  in  Eng¬ 
land  concerning  so-called  Morland  prints. 

I  am  reproducing  here  two  delectable  prints  by  J.  R. 
Smith  after  Morland:  “The  Conversation”  and  “The  Corn 
Bin.”  In  regard  to  the  latter  the  horse’s  eyes  exhibit  the 
fault  that  characterized  Landseer’s  beasts;  they  are  too 
human.  One  remembers  the  tale  of  the  negro  who  was 
telling  a  friend  of  how  he  had  bet  on  a  race  in  the  name  of 
his  mule,  and  that  the  mule  had  lost.  Morland’s  horse 
wears  just  the  look  that  such  a  mule  might  have  assumed 

upon  hearing  the  conversation. 

*  *  * 

In  Italy  extreme  vigilance  is  now  being  exercised  to 
prevent  the  exportation  of  works  of  art.  Want  of  money 
has  been  a  tempting  bait  to  many  private  owners,  and  in 
Holland  recent¬ 
ly,  ready  for 
shipment,  a  large 
consignment  of 
furniture  was 
stopped  through 
intervention  of 
the  Italian  au¬ 
thorities.  At 
Florence  the 
chair  of  Savona¬ 
rola,  the  Domin¬ 
ican  friar  who 
was  burned in  the 
fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  about 
to  be  exported  by 
a  dealer  when  it 
was  seized  by  the 
authorities. 

But  in  Eng¬ 
land  no  such  law 
exists.  As  a  fel- 
1 ow- count  r  y- 
woman  said  to 
me, “Why  did  we 
not  include 
Christie’s  in  our 
educa tion  ?  It 
beats  Baedeker 
to  a  frazzle.”  Certainly  Christie’s  in  London  is  a  fashion¬ 
able  resort,  where  one  may  study  dresses  or  porcelain 
mandarins  at  will. 

*  *  * 

In  London,  Messrs.  Sotheby  of  New  Bond  Street  sold, 
February  2  and  3,  old  English  and  Irish  glass.  Waterford 
glass  has  not  the  blackish  and  smoky  appearance  that 
so  many  collectors  expect.  It  is  clear  as  crystal.  Waterford 
glass  is  now  much  fabricated  in  Holland. 

I  recently  saw  a  huge  shipment  of  old  models  coming 
out  of  Amsterdam.  Collectors  should  be  wary.  Glass  and 
brass  are  most  easily  fabricated.  Demand  a  guarantee 
when  you  buy. 

At  the  moment  all  England  is  searching  for  Sheldon 
tapestry.  It  was  in  March,  1920,  that  this  Warwickshire 


tapestry  contemporary  with  Shakespeare  burst  upon  the 
London  auction  rooms.  It  is  of  extreme  rarity  and  is 
among  the  earliest  known  products  of  looms  established 
in  England. 

It  is  on  record  that  William  Sheldon  of  Weston  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  despatched  “Richard 
Hickes  of  Barcheston,”  to  the  Netherlands  to  learn  the 
craft.  Looms  were  then  set  up  in  Warwickshire  and  were 
operated  by  members  of  the  Sheldon  family  until  the 
Civil  War  in  England.  Maps  in  tapestry  were  the  first 
venture.  These  are  rare.  The  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford 
possesses  two,  and  two  were  sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  of 
New  Bond  Street,  London, in  1920.  Since  then, others  have 
come  into  the  market  from  the  Sheldon  looms,  but  they 
are  not  of  the  picturesque  character  of  Beauvais  or  of  the 
old  Flemish  looms.  They  betray  early  steps  in  tapestry. 

They  are  provin- 
cial  in  design. 
Borders  show  the 
largesse  of  Eliza¬ 
bethan  outlook. 
But,  in  all,  fine 
technique  is  mis¬ 
sing.  They  are 
not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with 
the  English 
panels  of  a  later 
century  by  John 
Vanderbank  of 
Soho,  who  filled 
his  designs  with 
Indian  figures 
and  small  land¬ 
scapes.  The  Shel¬ 
don  looms  have 
a  quality  of 
their  own.  They 
are  undoubtedly 
rare  and  repre¬ 
sent  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  tapestry 
production  in 
England,  when 
Drake  set  out 
to  discover  the 
Indies  and  Raleigh  found  the  New  World. 

%  %  % 

February  10th,  atSotheby’s,  were  sold  some  fine  drawings 
by  Downman,  long  in  the  collection  of  the  late  cotton 
magnate,  Sir  Edward  Coates.  John  Downman’s  work 
covers  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or,  more 
accurately,  the  fifty  years  closing  with  the  year  1820.  The 
portrait  drawings,  usually  accomplished  in  tinted  crayon, 
betray  no  little  admiration  for  the  similar  work  of  contem¬ 
porary  Frenchmen.  Yet  they  are  distinctive  and  thorough¬ 
ly  individual,  and  are  characterized  by  a  happy  blending  of 
delicacy  and  vigor.  Downman  brought  hiswork  together  in  a 
series  of  methodically  arranged  portfolios,  with  notes  on  the 
different  drawings.  These  add,  therefore,  to  their  artistic 
merit  something  of  historical  and  biographical  importance. 


The  Conversation 

Color  print  by  J.  R.  Smith,  alter  Morland.  The  same  expression  of  benignly  vacuous  contentment  over¬ 
spreads  the  features  of  all  the  members  of  this  romantic  group.  Yet  it  is  a  very  beautiful  thing — this  print. 
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The  Home  Market 


Tarious  ‘Things  of  T)  drying  Interest  for  Sale  and  for  ‘Viewing 


By  Bondome 


[F  the  photographs  had  been  obtainable  in  time  for 
purposes  of  illustration,  I  should  have  been  tempted 
to  become  rhapsodic,  in  this  number,  over  Stafford- 
hire  portrait  busts,  of  which  I  have  recently  encountered 
few  scattered  examples.  They  will  have  to  wait  until 
lext  month,  however. 

A  few  days  since,  while  others  were  at  the  auctions,  and, 

I  ike  the  lion  and  the  unicorn,  fighting  for  the  crown,  I  did 
ny  own  chasing  around  New  York  town.  Post-holiday 
hipments  of  imported  antiques  had  not  yet  arrived  in 
iny  great  quantity,  or  if  arrived,  were  still  to  be  unpacked. 
But  there  were  interesting  things  to  see,  nevertheless,  for 
ust  now  even  New  York  collectors  are  out  for  early 
'\merican  things,  and  the  shops  that  deal  in  them  are 
making  a  good  showing  of  pine  and  maple. 

Here  and  there  are  to  be  found  personal  relics,  articles 
T  interest  or  of  beauty,  that  once  were  used  by  gentry  of 


Some  Italian  Door  Knockers  of  Iron 


An  Undiminished  Family  of  i8th 
Century  Knives  and  Forks  in 
Original  Case 


importance.  I  observed  something — I  have  forgotten  what 
— devised  from  some  of  George  Washington’s  abandoned 
garments;  and — to  me  more  interesting — a  handsome 
silver  coffee  pot  once  owned  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  and 
for  sale,  at  the  moment,  for  an  encouraging  price. 

The  Italian  door  knockers  illustrated  are,  I  believe, 
not  for  sale  as  individual  rarities,  but  they  are  so  good 
to  look  at  that  I  shall  presently  show  a  number  of  other 
examples.  The  smiths  who  wrought  these  pieces  on  their 
anvils  had  an  eye  for  the  fine  art  of  iron.  They  also  meant 
business.  They  had  no  interest  in  producing  door  tappers, 
but  door  knockers,  massive  enough  for  strong  hands  to 
wield  in  arousing  a  fortified  household  from  slumber,  or  in 
awakening  conscience  in  soft-footed  Macbeths  treading 
paths  of  treachery. 

*  *  * 


Old  knives  and  forks  as  single  specimens  are  not 
uncommon;  but  a  meeting  with  an  old  set  in  its  original 
case  is  something  of  mild  adventure.  Those  shown  here 
are  apparently  of  eighteenth  century  make.  The  forks  are 
two-pronged,  and  of  steel.  The  steel  knife  blades  end  in  a 
fine  curve,  nicely  calculated  for  conveying  food  to  the 
mouth  without  danger  of  inflicting  a  wound.  All  the 
handles  are  of  thin  silver,  apparently  over  a  core  of  wood. 
They  are  of  the  type  generally  known  as  “pistol  handle.” 
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The  wooden  case  is  lined  with  red  velvet  and  covered  with 
sharkskin  or  “chagrin.” 

Just  why  the  good  old  fashion  of  eating  with  the 
knife  passed  is  difficult  to  determine.  In  this  age  ol 
efficiency,  disciples  of  Taylor  and  propagandists  ot  motion 
study  should  urge  its  reinstatement  in  polite  circles.  It 
would  prove  a  time-saver  for  suburbanites  who  still  insist 
upon  a  heavy  breakfast  before  train  time,  and  in  servant¬ 
less  homes  it  would  save  much  washing  ot  superfluous 
utensils.  With  this  in  mind,  persons  of  real  vision  will, 
doubtless,  soon  begin  to  collect  old-fashioned  knives. 

I  believe  that  Antiques  is  shortly  to  publish  something 
about  stencilled  furniture.  It  is  difficult  to  find  pieces, 
whether  chairs  or  settees,  the  design  of  which  has  not  been 
so  nearly  obliterated  by  the  friction  of  nervous  shoulder 
blades  as  to  require  restoration.  This  last  has  usually  been 
accomplished  either  free  hand  in  a  spirit  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  old  work,  or  with  crude,  but  unsuccessful, 
attempts  to  preserve  the  old  patterns.  Stencilled  chairs 
would  help  to  solve  many  problems  of  the  dining  room 
furnished  with  unmatched  antiques,  and,  since  those 
whose  fading  charm  has  not  been  heightened  with  modern 
cosmetics  are  few,  I  was  glad  to  meet  the  set, of  which  one 
is  here  pictured.  They  are  absolutely  “as  was,”  in  quiet 
tones  of  deep  brown  and  gold  that  would  make  them  fit 
anywhere.  They  are,  it  may  be  said,  in  Boston. 

*  *  * 

The  Tinder  Box  is  the  name  of  a  new  shop  of  antiques 
and  art  objects  which MissElizabeth  E.  Burling  has  opened 
at  215  South  Quince  Street,  Philadelphia. 

^  ^ 

Many  collectors  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  Miss 
INancy  McClelland,  formerly  director  of  Wanamaker’s 
antique  department  with  the  unpronounceable  name,  has 
opened  a  business  of  herown  at75j  Fifth  Avenue, New  York. 


Stencilled  Chair 

One  of  a  set  unusual  because  little  worn  and  quite  un¬ 
restored. 


Current  Books  and  Magazines 

Any  book  reviewed  or  mentioned  in  Antiques  may  be  purchased  through  this  magazine.  Address  Book  Department 


Bookplates  for  Beginners:  By  Major  Alfred  Fowler.  28  illustrations  of 
bookplates,  pp.  46.  Privately  published.  Price  $5.00. 

TO  most  of  us  bookplate  collecting,  or  ex-libris  as  it  is  called 
abroad,  is  an  unknown  quantity.  We  give  little  thought 
to  the  enticing  label  within  the  front  cover  of  that  second-hand 
book — a  scene  picturesque  or  simple,  perhaps  merely  a  printed 
name,  perhaps  the  finest  type  of  copper  engraving.  Yet,  if  here 
and  there  among  musty  books  our  eyes  are  caught  by  some 
particular  plate,  we  are  inclined  to  wonder  just  why  the  ancient 
owner  marked  his  volume  with  a  hedgehog  on  a  shield,  or  with 
an  eagle  perched  on  a  very  insecure  bough,  with  a  flower  in  his 
mouth.  For  persons  such  as  these,  beginners,  if  not  in  fact  at 
least  in  query,  is  Major  Fowler’s  book. 

Flere  is  the  history  of  bookplates  from  1480  to  1921.  The 
oldest  known  ex-libris  was  found  in  a  board-bound  manuscript 
presented  about  1480  to  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Buxheim, 
by  one  Hilprand  Brandenburg.  Durer,  Cranach,  and  other  Ger¬ 
man  masters  developed  bookplate  design  from  the  simple  armo¬ 
rial  shield  with  the  owner’s  name  to  the  finest  specimens  of  wood 
engraving  then  known.  Diirer  is,  in  fact,  often  called  the  “Father 
■of  Bookplates,”  and  his  armorial  design  for  Wilibald  Pirckheimer, 


of  Nuremberg,  is  one  of  the  earliest  dated  bookplates.  In  Eng¬ 
land  the  first  ex-libris  was  engraved  about  1520,  and  a  quotation 
from  Pepvs  shows  that  the  art  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century:  “Went  to  my  platemaker’s  and  there 
spent  about  an  hour  contriving  my  little  plates  for  my  books  of 
the  King’s  four  yards.”  The  noted  diarist  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
first  in  England  to  use  the  portrait  bookplate,  and  pasted  on  the 
front  cover  of  some  of  his  books  at  Magdalen  College  may  still 
be  found  his  picture,  engraved  by  Robert  White  after  one  of  the 
portraits  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

In  America  the  first  real  bookplate  is  one  by  Steven  Daye  of 
Cambridge,  the  printer  of  the  Bay  Psalm  book,  and  is  thought 
to  be  the  second  piece  of  printing  done  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
simple  typographical  label  bearing  the  date  January  2,  1642. 
The  only  known  copy  is  one  among  25,000  in  the  collection  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society. 

Modern  bookplates  are  limitless  in  number,  and,  according  to 
Major  Fowler,  embrace  every  variety  and  form,  from  the  special 
label  to  mark  a  special  collection,  through  bookplates  for  chil¬ 
dren,  for  ship  lovers,  for  fishermen  and  the  like,  to  markers  for 
music.  Each  different  process  by  which  bookplates  are  printed 
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as  its  own  enthusiasts,  from  the  collector  who  prefers  an  etching 
)  the  man  who  advocates  photographic  reproductions.  Perhaps 
ie  most  touching  of  modern  bookplates  is  the  ex-libris  drawn 
V  Louis  Titz,  the  Belgian  artist,  for  M.  Jules  Darcet,  whose 
brary  was  destroyed  at  Ypres.  The  drawing  shows  the  ruins  of  a 
ouse,  with  the  simple  inscription  on  the  remaining  wall,  lei 

tait  ma  bibliotheque.”  . 

Major  Fowler’s  book  is  handsomely  produced,  and  is  rich  in 
lustrative  material,  with  cuts  of  many  types  of  bookplates  We 
ould  wish  that  the  many  facts  therein  were  correlated  a  little 
lore  closely  with  the  excellent  engravings  that  face  every  page 
hroughout  the  volume.  And  there  are  lost  opportunities  for 
ncreasing  the  interest  of  the  text.  Curiosity  is  aroused  in  several 
, laces,  particularly  by  the  note  on  Henry  Dawkins  who  en- 
;raved  some  beautiful  Chippendale  bookplates  which  well  dis¬ 
may  the  talent  that  brought  him  to  grief  as  a  counterfeiter 
,Vho  knows  about  that  grief?  Only  the  student.  Surely  not  the 

jcginner.  *  ....  •  u  c 

The  reader  with  a  technical  quirk  of  mind  may,  too,  wish  tor  a 
nore  complete  classification,  for  a  list  of  reference  books  other 
han  Lord  de  Tabley’s  and  Mr.  Charles  Dexter  Allen  s.  He 
night  also  wish  for  some  idea  as  to  where  bookplates  are  to  be 
found,  and  what  prices  should  be  paid  for  them,  and  as  to  how  a 
collection  should  be  kept  when  once  begun.  Beginners  know 
nothing  of  these,  to  them,  all  important  points.  Nevertheless,  the 
book  does  give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  bookplates,  and  several 
paragraphs  on  the  lending  of  books  that  are  of  interest  to  col¬ 
lector  and  layman  alike,  particularly  the  warning  found  on  one 
old  bookplate, — 

“Steal  not  this  book,  my  honest  friend, 

For  fear  the  gallows  will  be  your  end, 

Up  the  ladder,  and  down  the  rope, 

There’ll  you  hang  until  you  choke. 

Then  I’ll  come  along  and  say, 

Where  is  that  book  you  took  away?” 

One  thing  is  certain.  The  beginner,  after  finishing  this  book 
will  be  eagerly  on  the  lookout  for  old  bookplates,  and  will,  with 
us,  look  forward  to  having  a  fuller  and  more  detailed  study  n7 
Major  Fowler  from  which  to  check  his  examples. 

Antiques:  Genuine  and  Spurious:  By  Frederick  Litchfield.  New  Lork, 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company.  a66  pages  and  index.  80  illustrations,  price 

$ 10.00 

“TT  would  be  indeed  strange  if  the  experience  of  more  than 
1  fifty  years,  which  is  here  placed  unreservedly  at  the  reader  s 
service,  should  not  be  of  some  practical  benefit.”  Thus,  in  part 
Mr.  Litchfield  prefaces  his  latest  book.  Antiques:  Genuine  and 

Spurious.  .  „ . 

It  is,  truly,  a  fair  assumption,  for  Mr.  Litchfield  enjoys  a 
somewhat  rare  combination  of  qualifications  for  his  task  as 
iuthor-friend  to  the  collector.  He  has  had  many  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  direct  contact  with  the  varied  materials  which  he 
discusses;  he  has  established,  further,  a  background  of  general 
knowledge  derived  from  written  record,  and  he  is  possessed  of  a 
cogent  and  vigorous  literary  style.  Hence  his  book  is  bound  to  be 
interesting  and  helpful— as  such  things  may  be  helpful.  But  in 
the  reading,  the  student  will  become  quite  convinced  that 
real  expertness  will  be  his,  only  through  hand-to-hand  encounter 
wherein  the  book  of  guidance  serves  as  little  more  than  a  kind  of 
starting  point. 

Such  a  book  as  Mr.  Litchfield’s  will,  however,  safeguard  the 
collector  against  wrong  procedure  in  purchasing,  wherein  lie 
many  pitfalls.  First,  there  is  ill-considered  bringing  together  of 
things  incongruous.  That  is  bad  enough,  even  when  the  objects 
are  genuine.  It  is  worse  when  the  admixture  of  true  and  spurious 
betrays  not  only  bad  taste,  but  bad  judgment.  Methods  of 


purchase,  too,  receive  elucidation.  There  are  words  of  caution 
as  to  venturing  into  auctions  without  expert  advice,  and  as  to 
making  important  purchases  unaccompanied  by  adequate- 

guarantees.  ■ 

Mr.  Litchfield’s  dealings  have  been,  for  the  most  part  it 
would  seem,  with  what  lesser  folk  are  inclined  to  term  super¬ 
collectors”  —  persons  with  money  to  spend  on  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  their  tastes  sufficient  to  make  it  worth  while  tor 
clever  forgers  to  lavish  time  and  money  in  attempts  to  deceive 
them.  That  is  where  the  humbler  person,  for  once,  enjoys 
advantage.  If  he  has  no  interest  in  rarities  as  rarities,  he  protects 
himself  with  a  rough  calculation  of  the  probable  cost  of  manu¬ 
facturing  a  good  forgery  of  that  which  takes  his  eye.  If  satisfied 
that  his  find  is  too  low  in  price  to  constitute  honest  remuneration 
for  a  dishonest  day’s  work,  he  makes  purchase  without  further 
ado.  Frequently  enough  he,  too,  is  bamboozled;  but  at  that,  he 
is  in  the  plugged  nickel  class,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  write  a 
book  for  him. 

Mr.  Litchfield  points  out,  however,  very  carefully  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  imitations  and  forgeries.  Chinese  porcelain,, 
for  example,  has  boasted  generations  of  imitators.  The  Chinese, 
themselves,  evolved  patterns  so  slowly  that  the  work  of  one 
century  may,  at  times,  be  mistaken  for  that  of  earlier  times. 
English,  French,  and  German  potters  —some  as  trank  as  Mason 
of  Staffordshire,  who  urged  his  patrons  to  purchase  his  wares 
instead  of  spending  their  money  on  Chinese  importations;  others 
like  a  Hungarian  factory,  working  so  close  to  original  models  as- 
to  deceive  many  experts— are  imitators  or  forgers  according  o 

judgment  and  circumstance.  T 

To  porcelain  Mr.  Litchfield  devotes  a  number  of  chapters.  It 
is  an  elusive  material;  he  knows  and  likes  it;  hence  a  chapter 
each  on  soft  and  hard  pastes, Chinese  porcelain, Sevres,  Dresden, 
Worcester,  and  various  other  English  and  Continental  types. 
Instruction  is  interspersed  with  lively  anecdotes  of  the  author  s 
own  experiences  in  expertising  various  articles  of  Por“laln>  ?Jd 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  magnificent,  but  eventually  detectab  , 

f°The  chapters  on  furniture  which  follow  display  a  catholic 
taste  varied  erudition,  and  wide  practical  experience  In  part 
of  his  book  Mr.  Litchfield  reviews  the  work  of  the  well-known 
cabinet-makers  of  London,  and  emphazises  another  name  which 
has  escaped  much  attention;  that  of  Seddon,  of  Seddon,  Sons  and 
Shakleton,  who  were  reputed  among  the  most  eminent^eight- 
eenth  century  cabinet-makers  of  London,  anc 
satinwood  cabinet  for  the  King  of  Spain.  Descendants  o^  tins 
firm  supplied  furniture  to  Windsor  Castle.  And  here  Mr.  Litch¬ 
field  points  out  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  determmmg 
whether  the  products  of  a  century-old  firm,  which  has  for 
generations  produced  traditional  work  in  traditional  ways  a  e 
contemporaneous  with  the  period  which  they  represent,  or,, 
having  Sained  maturity  to  L  extent  of  half  or  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  are  to  be  classed  as  antique  reproductions 

Lacquer  comes  in  for  its  share  of  attention, -Chinese  and 
European, -and  the  method  of  it.  “Japan  it  was  cal  ed 1  an 
“japanning”  was  a  popular  craze  among  the  ladies.  Tt  is  as  to 
iS  that  so  few  horrible  examples  of  their  activities  survive. 
Fineglacquered  ware  is  highly  valued,  and  has  produced  many 
imitations,  some  of  them  perpetrated  by  b^jcning^an  but 
elderly  pieces  with  a  glory  of  new  paint.  Of  the  processes  a 
results 'of  oriental  lacquer  work  the  author  deals  at  some  length 
and  very  clearly.  But  appreciation  of  its  various  grades  ant 
qualities^ remains  to  be  acquired  by  the  student  m  patient  first- 

'“t!  raver'  so  fascinating  a  topic  as  enamels  in  four  chapters 
and  to  discuss  bronzes  in  four  more,  is  a  feat  in  itself,  but  these 
chapters  bristle  with  information  and  are  illuminated  on  ie 
whok>ith  excellent  illustrations.  The  weakest  part  of  the  book 
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is  that  dealing  with  bronzes.  The  field  is  too  big  for  any  such 
condensation.  The  illustrations  here,  too,  are  not  entirely  happy. 
There  are  too  many  chill  imitations  and  adaptations  of  classic 
statuary  shown;  too  few  examples  of  the  extraordinarily  varied, 
vital,  and  interesting  lesser-plastic  of  Italy,  France  and  Germany 
during  the  Renaissance  period. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  antiques  which  Mr.  Litchfield  has 
not  touched  upon; — glass,  silverware,  pewter,  textiles,  pictures — 
a  thousand  things  he  has  left  unmentioned.  But  what  he  gives  is 
compact  of  information.  Perhaps  the  book  is  better  in  showing 
what  is  genuine  than  what  is  not,  and  hence  will  serve  more 
frequently  as  a  reference  book  of  facts  than  of  precautions.  The 
indexing  is  well  done,  and  the  illustrations  are,  for  the  most 
part,  adequate  in  quality  and  size.  Complete  sufficiency  in 
number  of  pictures  there  can  never  be  in  a  book  of  this  kind. 
To  assure  it  would  be  more  than  to  double  the  size  of  the 
volume. 

The  Gentle  Art  of  Faking:  By  Riccardo  Nobili.  Philadelphia,.!.  B.  Lippin- 

cott  Company.  310  pages,  31  illustrations,  price  $b.oo. 

HERE  is,  in  an  American  city,  a  curio  shop  where  hang 
today — or  certainly  hung  yesterday — two  interesting 
Flemish  paintings.  One  is  assuredly  by  the  Matsys — whoever  he 
was — who  set  going  the  series  of  money  changer  groups,  which 
begins  quite  Flemishly  at  the  fag  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
and  concludes  with  an  Italian  flavor  some  thirty  or  forty  years 
later.  Of  all  the  miserly  pairs  that  constitute  this  series  the  one 
here  mentioned  is  perhaps  most  Flemish  and  most  individual. 

The  other  painting  is  different,  a  cross-bearing  Christus,  by 
some  belated  Van  der  Weyden, — or  perhaps  by  the  master  him¬ 
self,  speedily  reincarnated  and  adding  something  of  Spanish 
morbidity  to  his  own  intensity  of  sentiment.  Marvelous  in 
drawing,  in  color,  in  texture,  in  expressiveness,  its  attribution 
baffles  while  its  quality  compels. 

If  a  renowned  picture  dealer  held  these  panels,  they  could 
hardly  escape  enthusiastic  recognition.  As  it  is,  they  are  mixed 
with  ancient  iron,  with  fragments  of  mediaeval  glass,  with 
damasks  and  brocades,  and  with  scrubby  saints  amid  muddy 
landscapes.  How  can  they  claim  special  significance  when  they 
keep  such  heterogeneous  company? 

The  mind  of  the  collector  works,  at  times,  in  mysterious  ways. 
It  passes  by  the  obviously  good  and  fastens  upon  the  little  less 
obviously  bad.  Setting  and  auspices  may  have  as  much  to  do  with 
the  process  as  do  the  objects  under  examination.  And  this,  of 
course,  is  one  of  the  well-known  facts  of  human  nature  upon 
which  the  procedure  of  fakery  is,  in  part,  based.  A  prize  may  be 
extracted  from  attic  or  from  cellar,  or  it  may  be  encountered  in 
the  softly  lighted  splendor  of  a  judiciously  arranged  salon.  To 
be  interesting  it  should  be  discovered  consorting  with  either 
poverty  or  riches.  Middle  class  associations  carry  their  own  con¬ 
demnation. 

The  director  of  one  of  the  great  German  museums  is  said  to 
have  remarked  that  he  employed  a  restorer  who  could  paint  in 
the  style  of  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  old  masters.  Given  an  eye¬ 
brow  still  adhering  to  a  battered  panel,  and  this  Teuton  genius 
would  shortly  produce  a  Leonardesque  Madonna,  or  a  simon- 
pure  Holbein.  Beside  him,  the  scientist  who  restores  a  prehistoric 
monster  from  a  vagrant  tooth  fades  into  nothingness.  To  evoke 
the  soul  of  Raphael  from  a  patch  of  smutted  canvas,  that,  indeed, 
is  restoration!  And  if  it  is  legitimate  for  a  museum,  why  not  for 
the  private  collector,  or  for  those  who  supply  him  with  his 
choicest  treasures?  Who  is  to  decide  where  restoration  ceases 
and  fakery  begins? 

Not  long  since,  a  trusting  lady  paid  a  large  sum  for  the  crown 
of  Montezuma,  or  some  such  Aztec  potentate.  With  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  treasure  the  obliging  dealer  supplied  various  other 
choice  articles  of  early  Mexican  virtu  wrought  in  precious 


metals — or  their  outward  equivalent.  Whether  the  honorable 
ghost  of  Montezuma  turned  up  auspiciously  to  warn  the  good 
lady  of  her  error,  or  whether  her  relations  sought  court  order  to 
restrain  her  expenditures,  history  deponeth  not.  In  any  case,  she 
became  doubtful  of  the  genuineness  of  her  purchase,  and  brought 
action  which  landed  an  imaginative  and  resourceful  gentlemen 
in,  or  near,  prison.  She  had  been  the  victim  of  time  and  place,  the 
clever  hand  of  a  counterfeiter  and,  no  doubt,  a  disposition  that 
cleaves  naturally  to  wonders.  Given  the  object,  the  appropriate 
setting,  and  the  romantic  mind — plus  ample  funds — and  im¬ 
posture  is  likely  to  occur  now  just  as  it  did  in  the  gay  old  days  of 
Rome. 

And  it  is  with  Rome,  Roman  collecting,  and  Roman  faking 
that  Signor  Nobili  begins  his  fascinating  book  The  Gentle  Art  of 
Faking. The  Greeks,  he  believes,  were  too  genuinely  lovers  of  art, 
too  sound  judges  of  intrinsic  worth  to  trouble  their  heads  very 
much  about  collecting  things  which  found  their  recommendation 
primarily  in  rarity  or  in  venerable  age.  This  may  be  so.  The 
Greeks  were  a  people  destined  to  create  and  develop  a  great  art 
of  their  own,  a  great  civilization  of  their  own.  The  creative 
instinct,  with  them,  overmatched  the  acquisitive  or  the  imitative 
instinct.  For  such  a  people  the  old  is  always  out  of  date,  always  a 
stepping  stone  to  something  newer,  and,  frequently,  better.  And 
yet  is  there  not  a  bronze  charioteer  known  to  fame? 

Roman  art  and  civilization  were  largely  borrowed.  Rome  was, 
as  Signor  Nobili  points  out,  in  its  heyday  “a  gigantic  synthesis 
of  art.”  From  Greece,  from  Asia  Minor,  from  Egypt,  from  the 
Mediterranean  Islands  came  works  and  workers  to  satisfy  the 
luxurious  demands  of  a  wealthy  and  restless  society.  To  own,  or 
to  pretend  to  own,  original  examples  of  the  art  in  whose  old 
tradition  these  foreign  craftsmen  were  born,  would  inevitably 
carry  distinction  with  it.  To  possess  a  piece  of  marble,  an  article 
of  bronze,  a  utensil  of  silver  or  gold  ravished  from  conquered 
provinces  was  to  acquire  social  merit.  Hence  collecting  and 
connoisseurship,  genuine  and  false,  and  shrewd  effort  to  play 
upon  rich  credulity  with  wonders  and  upon  self-satisfied 
connoisseurship  with  wily  flattery.  The  names  of  Praxiteles  and 
Zeuxis  were  freely  added  to  contemporary  Roman  works,  and 
collectors  rejoiced  in  owning  objects  of  art  made  from  fragments 
of  the  ship  wherein  Jason  sought  the  golden  fleece. 

With  the  passing  of  Rome  passed,  for  a  time,  the  mania  for 
collecting.  Creative  rather  than  acquisitive  processes  were  again 
at  work  in  human  society.  But  with  the  flowering  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  when  men  were  seeking  the  guidance  of  antiquity  in  the 
conduct  of  their  affairs,  the  desire  to  own  and  exhibit  evidences 
of  the  imitated  civilization  reasserted  itself.  And  again  appeared 
the  tendency'  to  take  advantage  of  this  desire  by'  supplying  the 
market  with  attractive  material.  The  story'  of  Michelangelo’s 
cupid,  carved  byr  the  sculptor  in  his  young  manhood,  buried 
conveniently,  dug  up  in  due  course  and  sold  to  a  Roman  cardinal, 
is  well  known. 

Just  as  the  classic  inspiration  moved  from  Italy'  to  France,  and 
thence  to  England,  so  moved  the  passion  for  collecting.  In 
France  during  the  seventeenth  century'  all  classes  and  conditions 
seemed  to  be  collectors,  and  a  century  later  England  was  no  less 
a  prey  to  the  divine  madness. 

At  this  point  Signor  Nobili  ceases  to  be  historical  and  becomes 
expository,  though  from  beginning  to  end  he  illuminates  his 
discourse  by  pertinent  examples  from  the  lives  and  writings  of  a 
vast  number  of  personages.  His  method  differs  from  that  of  Mr. 
Litchfield.  The  latter  presents  technical  information  as  to  the 
materials  and  methods  entering  into  the  composition  of  art 
products,  and  discusses  means  of  detecting  fraudulent  examples. 
Signor  Nobili  is  concerned  as  much  with  the  human  as  with  the 
technical  side  of  his  subject, — perhaps  more;  though  he  goes  into 
considerable  detail  as  to  methods  of  producing  the  semblance  of 
age  in  objects  of  artifice.  By  following  his  directions  one  might 
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lmost  be  able  to  make  a  mid-Victorian  dinner  bell  mistakable 
or  a  Corinthian  amphora. 

Many  will  read  The  Gentle  Art  of  Faking  merely  as  a  brilliant 
ssay  on  the  fads  and  foibles  of  collecting,  when  collecting  be- 
omes  a  mania.  How  deeply  the  mania  may  penetrate  into  life 
md  literature  few  will  realize  until  they  find  introduction  to  the 
istounding  company  of  heroes,  savants,  and  literati  of  all  ages 
vith  whom  the  author  appears  to  be  on  terms  of  critical  intimacy. 
But  the  book  will  diminish  no  one’s  ardor  for  collecting.  It  is, 
ndeed,  calculated  rather  to  arouse  the  fever  than  to  quell  it. 
[n  the  knowledge  of  where  Apollyon  hides  and  how  to  overcome 
rim,  who  will  hesitate  to  take  the  road? 

The  Gentle  Art  of  Faking  is,  of  course,  written  from  the  Eu- 
-opean  point  of  view,  and  deals  with  European  practices.  But 
since,  as  already  remarked,  it  deals  entertainingly  with  basic 
human  traits,  its  appeal  is  universal.  Few  will  look  to  it  as  a  work 
of  special  reference.  The  illustrations  are  mostly  of  things  that 
ought  not  to  fool  even  a  rag-picker. 

List  of  Philadelphia  Silversmiths  &  Allied  Artificers  (1682-1850).  By 
Maurice  Brix.  Philadelphia;  privately  published,  125  pages,  price,  $10.00. 

HIS  is  a  compilation  preliminary  to  a  treatise.  Mr.  Brix 
has  learned  that  most  difficult  of  lessons;  to  wit,  that  the 
only  way  to  be  sure  of  corrections  in  any  work  of  research  is  to 
publish  it  and  then  call  for  criticism.  This  requires  both  sense  and 
hardihood,  but  it  is  worth  doing. 

The  book  as  issued  consists  of  a  list  of  jewelers,  watchmakers, 
silver  workers,  clockmakers,  and  the  like,  alphabetically 
arranged  by  name.  Their  occupation  and  the  dates  of  their 
activity  follow.  An  appendix  contains  names  of  silversmiths 
outside  of  Philadelphia  who  are  not  elsewhere  listed. 

The  immediate  edition  is  confined  to  325  copies,  excellently 
printed  on  fine  paper,  and  conveniently  arranged  for  quick 
reference. 

*  *  * 

The  following  books  have  been  received  for  review  in  forth¬ 
coming  numbers  of  Antiques: 

The  Practical  Book,  of  Early  American  Arts  and  Crafts: 
By  H.  D.  Eberlein  and  A.  McClure.  Philadephia;  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company.  $7.50. 

The  Practical  Book  of  Period  Furniture:  By  H.  D.  Eberlein 
and  A.  McClure.  Philadelphia;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
$8.50. 

The  Practical  Book  of  Interior  Decoration:  By  H.  D 
Eberlein,  A.  McClure,  and  E.  S.  Holloway.  Philadelphia; 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  $8.50. 

The  Practical  Book  of  Oriental  Rugs:  By  G.  G.  Lewis. 

Philadelphia;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  $ 10.00 . 

The  Present  State  of  Old  English  Furniture:  By  R.  W. 
Symonds.  New  York;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
$10.00. 

Greek  Vase  Painting;  By  Ernest  Buschor.  New  York;  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  $10.00. 

Arts  and  Crafts  in  the  Middle  Ages:  By  Julia  deWolf 
Addison.  Boston;  The  Page  Company.  $3.75. 

The  Collector’s  Series:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  New  York. 
$2.50  each,  comprising  the  following  list:  The  Furniture 
Collector ,  by  E.  W.  Gregory.  The  Pewter  Collector ,  by  H.  J.  L. 
J.  Masse.  The  Glass  Collector ,  by  Maclver  Percival.  The  China 
Collector, byH.  W.  Lewer.  The  StampCollector,  by  S.  C.  Johnson. 
The  Earthenware  Collector,  by  G.  W.  Rhead.  The  Sheffield.  Plate 
Collector,  by  W.  A.  Young.  The  Medal  Collector,  by  S.  C. 
Johnson.  The  Miniature  Collector,  by  H.  J.  L.  J.  Masse.  The 
Lace  and  Embroidery  Collector ,  by  Mrs.  Head. 


Antiques  in  Current  Magazines 

FURNISHINGS 

Spanish  Furniture  in  the  American  Home.  Harold  Donaldson 
Eberlein,  in  February  Country  Life.  Illustrated.  A  description 
of  the  dominant  types  of  Spanish  furniture  in  the  Renaissance 
epoch,  with  a  discussion  of  their  present-day  adaptability. 

Early  American  Furniture  seen  in  Authentic  Examples, 
in  January  Arts  and  Decoration.  A  page  of  photographs  of 
articles  from  the  Temple  Collection,  recently  sold  at  auction. 

Building  Chairs  for  Poets.  J.  H.  Rudd,  in  January  Good 
Furniture  Magazine.  A  photograph  and  description  of  a  chair 
made  two  hundred  years  ago  for  the  poet,  John  Gay. 

The  Care  and  Restoration  of  Furniture.  Jessie  Martin 
Breese,  in  February  Country  Life.  Illustrated.  Contains 
practical  suggestions  for  the  owner  of  antique  furniture. 

GLASS 

La  Granja  Glass.  Frank  Gibson,  in  The  Burlington  Magazine 
for  December  15th.  Illustrated.  A  history  of  the  making  of 
this  Spanish  glass  at  La  Granja  de  San  Ildefonso,  from  1728 
to  1849. 

METAL 

Seventeenth  Century  Silverware.  Francis  Hill  Bigelow,  in 
February  The  House  Beautiful.  Illustrated.  A  condensed  study 
of  early  American  silverware  according  to  types  and  the 
localities  where  they  were  produced. 

The  Charm  of  Old  Copper.  M.  Holden,  in  February  Country 
Life.  Illustrated  with  many  articles  brought  to  this  country 
during  the  last  forty  years  by  Jewish  immigrants. 

Old  Plate  at  the  Church  Congress.  E.  Alfred  Jones,  in 
The  Burlington  Magazine  for  December  15th.  Illustrated. 

Some  Works  of  the  Goldsmiths  of  Oignes.  A.  P.  Mitchell,  in 
The  Burlington  Magazine  for  December  15th. 

Examples  of  Ormolu  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  are 
discussed  by  W.  Calver  Moore  in  the  Industrial  Arts  Maga¬ 
zine  for  February. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN 

Plates  and  Other  Dishes.  Chinese  Porcelain.  Part  II. 
George  Leland  Hunter,  in  January  Good  Furniture  Magazine. 
Illustrated.  An  account  of  the  process  of  manufacture  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  Imperial  Porcelain 
Factory,  Tang  Ying. 

Historic  China  of  the  White  House.  Part  I.  Abby  Gunn 
Baker,  in  January  Arts  and  Decorations.  Illustrated.  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  collection  of  Presidential  China,  brought  together 
and  arranged  in  the  White  House  by  Mrs.  Baker. 

Old  Wedgwood  Portrait  Medallions  in  the  Collection 
of  Mr.  David  Daws.  Mrs.  Willoughby  Hodgson,  in  The 
Connoisseur  for  December.  Six  pages  of  illustrations,  with  a 
short  explanatory  article. 

Tucker  China.  Dr.  R.  Meyer  Riefstahl,  in  February  Country 
Life.  Two  pages  of  clear  illustrations,  with  a  short  account  of 
the  Tucker  family. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Greek  Terra-Cotta  Figurines.  Gardner  Teall,  in  February 
House  and  Garden.  Illustrated.  A  discussion  of  early  Greek 
clays  and  the  difficulties  of  collecting  them. 

Victorian  Valentines.  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick,  in  February 
The  House  Beautiful.  Illustrated. 

Notes  of  an  Antique  Weevil.  Kenneth  L.  Roberts,  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  for  January  21st.  A  joy  to  the  profane. 

Old  English  Barometers  in  the  Collection  of  Mr.  Per¬ 
cival  D.  Griffiths.  Frank  Gibson,  in  The  Connoisseur  for 
December. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

Questions  for  answer  in  this  column  should  he  written  clearly  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  should  he  addressed  to  the  Queries  Editor.  Where  answer  by 
mail  is  desired,  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  should  accompany  the  query. 

All  descriptions  of  objects  needing  classification  or  attribution  should  include 
exact  details  of  size,  color,  material  and  derivation,  and  should,  if  possible ,  be 
accompanied  by  photographs. 

Attempts  at  valuation  Antiques  considers  outside  its  province. 

1.  L.  W.  M.,  Iowa,  asks  concerning  maker  of  Staffordshire  blue  pitcher: 

shows  Mt.  Vernon  with  Washington  on  horseback;  Potomac  River 
and  a  boat;  border  displays  flowers  and  leaf  scrolls;  the  words 
“W  ashington  Seat”  occur  at  top  and  “Mt.  Vernon”  at  bottom  of 
picture;  “Washington  Seat”  is  repeated  on  base. 

This  pitcher  is  listed,  without  attribution,  in  Barber’s  Anglo- 
American  Pottery,  p.  140,  No.  346.  It  is  illustrated  in  Old  China, 
September,  1903,  p.  232,  with  the  following  note:  “Mt.  Vernon, 
Washington  riding.  .  .  .  Pitcher  by  unknown  maker.” 

2.  H.  U.  ¥., Maryland, wishes  to  know  where  old  lithographs  or  colored 

old  prints  of  historical  figures  or  scenes  may  be  procured. 

Specific  inquiry  through  the  medium  of  The  Clearing  House  of 
Antiques,  or  a  perusal  of  its  advertisingpages  should  make  possible 
the  acquisition  of  the  desired  prints. 

3.  Subscriber,  asks  if  there  is  any  book  published  which  gives  lists  of 

old  engravings;  or  information  concerning  the  value  of  the  works  of 
different  engravers;  or  advice  as  to  the  removal  of  yellow  streaks 
from  old  engravings. 

All  such  information  may  be  obtained  in  a  book  called  Engrav¬ 
ings  and  Their  Value,  by  Slater,  4th  ed.,  1912  (price  $8). 

4.  A.  S.,  Ohio,  asks: 

{a)  For  data  in  regard  to  book  auctioneers,  the  price  of  their 
catalogs  or  the  yearly  subscription  price  to  their  announced  sales 
catalogs. 

( b )  For  information  about  a  “mantle”  clock,  31 JA”  high,  i6f4" 
wide,  5”  thick;  plain  mahogany  case;  ornamentated  face;  wooden 
works;  no  date;  made  by  'Jerome  is  Dearrow,  Bristol,  Conn. 

(a)  The  more  important  auction  firms  in  the  East  that  deal 
with  books  are: 

Anderson  Galleries,  489  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 

American  Art  Association,  Madison  Square,  So.,  New  York. 

The  Walpole  Galleries,  12  West  48th  St.,  New  York. 

Stan.  V.  Henkels,  Auction  Commission  Merchant,  1304  Wal¬ 
nut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heartman  Auction  Co.,  Raritan  Bldg.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  Y. 

Information  as  to  catalogs  and  their  prices  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  directly  to  these  firms. 

(b)  Jerome  and  Dearrow  (or  Darrow)  was  a  company  formed 
by  Chauncey  and  Nobles  Jerome  and  Eliiah  Darrow  in  Bristol, 
Conn.,  in  the  year  1824.  As  they  stopped  making  wooden  clocks  in 
1837,  the  clock  in  question  must  have  been  made  before  that  year. 
For  further  facts  concerning  this  company  the  questioner  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  little  book  by  Chauncey  Jerome  called  History  of  the 
American  Clock  Business,  and  Life  of  Chauncey  Jerome  (published 
in  New  Haven  by  F.  C.  Dayton,  Jr.,  i860),  pp.  49-54. 

5.  E.  A.  f.,  Maine,  possessing  an  old-fashioned  mahogany  square  piano 

with  pearl  keys,  pearl  inlay  and  the  name  “Hardman,”  wishes  to 
be  referred  to  an  authority  on  antique  pianos. 

The  best  authority  on  a  “Hardman”  piano  is  the  Hardman  Piano 
Company,  New  York  City.  By  sending  the  number  of  the  piano  in 
question  to  them  (NewYork  City  is  sufficient  address),  its  date  and 
present  value  may  be  learned. 

6.  N.  T.  W.,  Maine,  asks: 

( a )  When  and  where  were  the  Nicholas  Blaisdell  clocks  made? 

(b)  When  and  where  did  H.  Farnam  make  silver  plate? 

{a)  It  is  known  that  Nicholas  and  David  Blaisdell  were  early 
eighteenth-century  clockmakers;  that  they  produced  some  of  the 
so-cailed  bird-cage  clocks,  similar  to  that  illustrated  in  Antiques 
for  February,  p.  83.  The  editor  has  been  told  that  they'  worked  for 
a  time  in  Andover,  Mass.,  and  then  moved  to  Maine.  Documen¬ 
tary  evidence  on  this  is,  at  present,  however,  lacking. 


{b)  The  Metropolitan  Museum  catalog  of  the  Clearwater  Col¬ 
lection  states  that  Henry  Farnam,  brother  of  Rufus  Farnam 
was  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  1773;  that  he  was  active  in  Boston 
from  1799  to  1823,  and  that  he  moved  to  Hanover,  in  1833. 

7.  E.  G.  M.,  Maryland,  presents  the  following  request:  “It  occurs  to  me 
that  you  may  know  an  alleged  humorous  ‘poem’  in  regard  to  col¬ 
lectors  of  antiques.  This  poem,  1  am  informed,  was  on  the  subject 
of  a  number  of  connoisseurs  inspecting  an  article  of  furniture  and 
going  into  raptures  over  its  interest  and  value  as  an  antique,  until 
one  of  those  persons  discovered — and  this  is  all  that  my  informant 
could  remember — ‘the  sign  it  bore,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.’  ” 

The  editor  hopes  that  there  is  some  one  among  the  readers  of 
Antiques  more  versed  than  himself  in  poet  lore  —  or  of  better 
memory',  so  that  this  gem  of  verse  may'  not  be  lost  to  posterity. 


Antiques  in  Lecture  and  Exhibition 

Antiques  will  gladly  publish  advance  information  of  lectures  and  exhibitions  in 
the  field  of  its  particular  interest.  Notice  of  such  events  should  reach  the  editorial 
office,  if  possible,  three  weeks  in  advance  of  their  scheduled  occurrence. 

LECTURES 

BOSTON:  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
Informal  discussions  under  guidance  of  museum  officers. 
Hours  are  2.30  to  4.30  on  the  days  set.  Open  to  the  public,  with¬ 
out  ticket. 

March  /,  8,  and  if.  In  the  New  Marble  Room.  Classical  Art.  Dr. 
L.  I).  Caskey,  curator. 

March  22,  2g,  and  April 5.  Asiatic  Art.  John  E.  Lodge,  curator  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Art,  and  Dr.  A.  K.  Coomaraswamy , 
keeper  of  Indian  Art. 

BOSTON :  The  Public  Library 
Free  lecture  to  be  held  at  8  p.m.  on  the  day  noted: 

March  jo.  “Boston  Becomes  a  City,  1822:  Its  Social,  Literary, 
and  Artistic  Development,”  by  Martha  A.  S.  Shannon. 

EXHIBITIONS  OF  ANTIQUES 
W  ORCESTER,  M  ass.:  Worcester  Historical  Society, 39  Salisbury  St. 
February  /  to  April  1 .  Collection  of  Bennington  ware. 

Open  to  the  public  2—5  p.m.  daily,  except  Sunday  and  Monday. 


A  List  of  Museum  Bulletins 

This  list  is  as  complete  as  official  statements  from  various  society  secretaries 

and  museum  curators  make  possible.  Additions  will  be  made  on  proper  notification. 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Bulletin,  Boston,  Mass.  Pub¬ 
lished  bi-monthly.  Price,  50  cents  a  year;  single  copy,  10  cents. 

Old-Time  New  England.  Published  four  times  a  year  by  the 
New  England  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Antiques,  4 
Lvnde  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Price,  S2.00  a  year. 

Brooklyn  Museum  Quarterly,  Eastern  Parkway,  Brooklyn, 
New'  York. 

Academy  Notes.  Published  semi-annually  by  the  Buffalo  Fine 
Arts  Academy,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Price,  $1.50  per  year; 
single  copy,  75.  cents. 

Bulletin  of  the  Charleston  Museum,  Charleston,  S.  C.  Pub¬ 
lished  monthly,  from  October  to  May,  by  the  Charleston 
Museum.  Illustrated.  Price,  50  cents  a  year;  single  copy,  10 
cents. 

Bulletin  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  Published  bi¬ 
monthly.  Price,  50  cents  a  year.  Illustrated. 

Bulletin  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  Published  ten 
times  a  year.  Price,  Si. 00  a  year;  single  copy,  10  cents. 

Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  Bulletin,  Detroit,  Minn.  Pub¬ 
lished  nine  times  a  year. 

Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts  Bulletin,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Published  monthly  from  October  to  June.  Price,  75  cents  a 
year;  single  copy,  10  cents; 
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Ietropolitan  Museum  of  Art  Bulletin,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y.  Published  monthly.  Price,  $2.00  a  year;  single  copy,  20 
cents. 

UARTERLY  BULLETIN  OF  THE  New  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Published  at  170  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City.  Price, 
$1.50  a  year;  single  copy,  40  cents. 

he  Historical  Collection.  Published  four  times  a  year  by 
The  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass.  Price,  $3.00  a  year. 
Iulletin  of  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Pub¬ 
lished  quarterly  throughout  the  year.  Price,  $1.00  a  year. 
Illustrated.  Subscribers  will,  in  addition,  be  mailed  announce¬ 
ments  of  all  special  exhibitions  held  at  the  museum. 

Iuseum  of  Fine  Arts  Bulletin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Published 
quarterly. 

'oledo  Museum  Bulletin,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Published  monthly. 

Price,  50  cents  a  year;  single  copy,  10  cents. 

Worcester  Art  Museum  Bulletin,  Worcester,  Mass.  Pub¬ 
lished  quarterly. 


Auction  Notes 


CALENDAR 

(Sales  to  be  held  at  galleries  unless  otherwise  noted) 
iOSTON:  Leonard  Galleries,  46-48  Bromfield  Street. 

larch  /-//  Sale  of  antiques  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Alice  H. 

Upton,  Milton. 


ONDON: 

'ebruary  20  to  23 


'ebruary  23  and  24 


'ebruary  2J 
'ebruary  28  and  2g 


larch  3 


larch  6  and  7 


IEW  YORK: 

•ebruary  20  and  21 
afternoons 

' ebruary  11 
fternoon  and  evening 


February  23 ,  24,  23 
afternoons 

February  27 
afternoon 

February  28 
fternoon  and  evening 


Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge,  34-36  New  Bond  St. 
Printed  books  and  a  few  illuminated  and  other  manu¬ 
scripts  comprising  the  property  of  Captain  Luttrell 
Byrom;  of  Sir  Edward  Elgar,  O.M.;  of  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Dowdeswell,  and  part  of  the  heirlooms  of  the 
Walsingham  Estate,  etc. 

Works  of  art,  including  a  seal  used  by  Napoleon,  a 
silver  box  from  his  travelling  carriage,  jewelry,  watches, 
lace,  textiles,  furniture,  etc. 

The  Huth  Library:  Books  unsold  or  returned  as  imper¬ 
fect  at  the  sales  of  the  Huth  Library. 

Choice  modern  etchings,  the  property  of  A.  L.  Rich- 
man,  F.sq.,  and  from  other  private  sources,  including 
very  fine  examples  by  Meryon  and  Whistler,  with  two 
unrecorded  trial  proofs  of  the  Venice  set  and  other  rare 
items  of  the  Venice,  London  and  French  sets. 
Important  works  of  art  (mostly  of  early  periods),  in¬ 
cluding  armor  and  weapons,  the  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  and  of  Captain  Lut¬ 
trell  Byrom.  An  important  series  of  Brussels  seven¬ 
teenth  century  tapestries,  removed  from  Schloss  Her- 
berstein,  Austria.  A  remarkable  panel  of  Mediaeval 
English  picture  tiles;  fine  old  oak  furniture,  etc.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogues  (two  plates),  price  one  shilling. 
Persian,  Indo-Persian  and  Indian  miniatures  and  illu¬ 
minated  manuscripts,also  lacquer,  textiles  and  works  of 
art,  including  the  property  of  Sir  Coleridge  Kennard, 
Bt.;  also  a  collection  of  Hindu  Gods,  figures  and  sacred 
vessels  in  silver  from  the  palace  of  the  Maharajah 
Gaekwar  of  Baroda. 

The  American  Art  Galleries, Madison  Square  South. 

Early  Babylonian,  Eygptian,  Roman,  and  Oriental  cu¬ 
rios,  etc.,  from  the  collections  of  Lord  Amherst,  R.  D. 
Messayah,  and  others.  View  commences  February  16th. 
Memoribilia  of  George  Washington,  including  his  gold 
watch,  ring,  snuff  box,  mirrors,  buckles,  etc.,  together 
with  early  American  portraits,  Colonial  jewelry,  silver, 
chintz,  furniture,  etc.  View  commences  February  1 6th. 
Greek,  Russian,  and  Eygptian  antiquities  from  the 
ninth  century  B.C.,  in  gold,  glass,  terra-cotta,  silver, 
and  pottery.  View  commences  February  20th. 

Colonial  and  Constitutional  laws  from  the  library  of 
the  Honorable  Russell  Benedict.  Many  rare  volumes. 
View  commences  February  24th. 

Lincolnia,  from  the  Charles  B.  Reed  collection:  Also 
Civil  War  books,  autographs,  Northern  and  Southern 
publications,  etc.  View  commences  February  24th. 


March  1 

evening 

March  2 

afternoon 

March  2 
evening 

March  3  and  4 
afternoons 


March  8  and  9 

afternoons  and 
evenings 


March  9,  10,  // 
afternoons 


March  13,  14 ,  15 
afternoons 


Illustrated  art  publications,  books  of  reference  for  the 
connoisseur,  French  and  English  literature,  etc.,  from 
the  collections  of  the  late  Cyrus  Hitchcock,  Professor 
Kirby  Smith,  and  others.  View  commences  February 
24th 

Engravings,  etchings,  and  drawings  by  old  and  modern 
masters.  Collection  of  the  late  Cyrus  Hitchcock.  Free 
view  February  27th. 

Historical  blue  and  white  china,  lustre  ware,  American 
furniture,  arms,  etc.,  from  the  collection  of  the  late 
Cyrus  Hitchcock;  also  Anglo-American  pottery  from 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Horace  Townsend. 

Early  Babylonian,  Eygptian,  Roman,  and  Oriental  cu¬ 
rios,  together  with  fine  old  American  glass  flasks,  his¬ 
torical  china  and  pottery,  collection  of  Mr.  Thomas  L. 
Elder.  View  commences  March  3d. 

Old  Engiish,  Irish,  and  other  European  silver,  as  well  as 
old  Sheffield  plate,  candlesticks,  spoons,  tea  urns,  coffee 
pots,  etc.  View  commences  March  6th. 

Modern  French,  English,  Italian,  and  Dutch  furniture, 
from  the  collection  of  private  owners.  View  commences 
March  8. 


The  Anderson  Galleries,  Park  Avenue  and  59th  St. 
February  20  to  March  4  Exhibition  of  Period  Furniture,  Tapestries,  Chinese 
Daily  10  to  6  Porcelains,  etc.,  by  Roberson,  Ltd.,  of  London.  Exhi- 

Sundays  1  to  5  bitions  of  Photographs  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Eichemeyer. 

February  20—23  The  Library  of  the  late  Dr.  Richard  B.  Coutant  of 

afternoons  and  evenings  Tarrytown,  New  York. 

February  24  and  23  Collection  of  Antiquities,  catalogued  by  Mr.  Garret  C. 

afternoons  Pier,  Expert,  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

February  2J  Collection  of  American  and  European  Firearms  cata- 

morning  and  afternoon  logued  by  Mr.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer. 

February  28  to  March  1  Collection  of  Americana,  including  the  balance  of  the 
afternoons  library  of  the  late  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 


March  2,3,4 
afternoons 
March  6,  7,  8 
afternoons 

March  /  / 

afternoon 
March  16,  1 7,  18 
afternoons 
March  20- April  / 
Daily  10  to  6 
Sundays  1  to  5 


Collection  of  Ancient  Art,  belonging  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Scott  of  Philadelphia. 

A  collection  of  rare  and  valuable  books,  mostly  from 
England,  including  the  final  portion  of  the  library  of 
the  late  Daniel  F.  Appleton  of  New  York  City. 

Early  American  furniture,  glass,  flasks  and  historical 
china,  catalogued  by  Mr.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer. 
Important  collection  of  Mohammedan  A  t. 

Exhibition  of  Textile  Paintings  by  Ethel  Wallace. 
Exhibition  of  Indian  Portraits  and  Landscapes  by 
W.  Langdon  Kihn,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Museum 
of  New  Mexico. 


March  20  to  22 

afternoons  and 
evenings 
March  23,  24 ,  23 
afternoons 


The  library  of  the  late  James  Phinney  Baxter,  sold  by 
the  present  owner,  Hon.  Percival  P.  Baxter,  governor 
of  Maine. 

Important  collection  of  early  English  and  Irish  silver. 


March  29  and  30 
afternoons  and 
evenings 

March  31  to  April  / 
afternoons 


The  T.  V.  Carey  collection  of  early  American  furniture, 
ship  models,  naval  paintings  and  prints,  pewter,  etc. 

Collection  of  ancient  glass,  beads,  scarabs,  etc.,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Azeez  Khayat. 


THERE  was  once  an  astute  traveller  who,  after  some  years 
of  following  the  crowd,  and  of  being  jostled  and  jammed, 
underfed  and  overcharged  in  the  process,  eventually  hit  upon  the 
plan  of  making  out-of-season  visitations.  Season  he  discovered 
is,  like  women’s  clothes,  something  quite  apart  from  climate. 
Accordingly,  by  the  suppression  of  his  herd  instincts  and  by  the 
subsequent  cultivation  of  independent  taste  and  judgment,  he 
found  that  he  could  assure  himself  of  balmy  days  in  winter,  and 
cool,  mosquitoless  nights  in  summer.  And,  yet  more  wonderful, 
he  found  that  his  arrival  at  a  resort  was  hailed  with  politely 
modulated  joy,  and  that  lodging,  food,  and  service  were  his  for  a 
recompense  that,  in  high  season,  would  have  brought  him  little 
but  physical  discomfort  and  that  most  torturing  of  soul  anguish 

which  comes  from  the  scorn  of  servitors. 

*  *  * 

The  lesson  of  recent  auctions  is  somewhat  similar.  He  who  will 
collect  what  others  want — and  at  the  same  time — must  expect  to 


Jordan  Marsh 
Company 

BOSTON 


Snake-Foot  Highboy 

One  of  the  recent  arrivals  in  our  Antique  Room  is  a 
splendid  old  highboy,  which  has  been  for  generations 
in  an  old  New  England  family. 

It  is  of  medium  size,  not  too  big  for  an  apartment 
and  yet  dignified  enough  for  a  large  house.  The  wood 
is  maple,  wonderfully  mellowed,  with  quaint  brasses. 

The  top  is  plain,  with  mouldings  on  the  edges;  but  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  whole  highboy  is  the  cabri¬ 
ole  leg  with  its  snake-foot.  For  sheer  grace  of  line  and 
beautiful  proportion  we  have  never  seen  a  finer  highboy. 

It  is  in  splendid  condition,  and  finished  in  the  light 
color  which  brings  out  all  the  beauty  of  the  grain.  We 
consider  that  a  more  desirable  genuine  antique  piece 
will  be  difficult  to  obtain. 

Price,  250.00 


pay  the  price;  whereas  that  one  who  can  enjoy  the  less  frequently 
travelled  paths  of  collecting  may  count  upon  more  economical 
satisfactions.  For  example,  some  years  since,  when  the  erudite 
knew  of  that  interminable  poem  concerning  Doctor  Syntax,  a 
“Pat  in  the  Pond”  Staffordshire  blue  platter  of  the  Syntax  series 
sold  for  $1267.  At  the  Temple  Sale  a  similar  piece  was  knocked 
down  for  $425;  a  price  high  enough  for  the  platter,  perhaps;  but 
still  indicative  of  reduced  enthusiasms. 

*  *  * 

It  was  the  unevenness  of  prices  at  the  Temple  sale  that  kept 
the  total  below  the  $ 120,000  mark.  Before  the  event  wiseacres 
had  prophesied  $125,000.  Perhaps  the  unevenness  of  prices  fol¬ 
lowed  pretty  closely  the  variations  in  quality  of  the  items  offered. 
Blue  Staffordshire,  however,  was  distinctly  “off.”  Bennington 
ware  produced  no  great  excitement.  The  museum  pundits  pro¬ 
fessed  to  find  little  worthy  an  investment  of  institutional  dollars. 
There  were,  however,  in  the  sale,  a  number  of  offerings  of  odd 
things  calculated  to  satisfy  some  special  requirement  of  home 
decoration.  These  things  brought  lively  bidding,  which  resulted 
in  good — very  good — prices. 

*  *  * 

There  is  considerable  tun  in  buying  things  at  auction.  There  is 
always  the  chance  of  picking  up  a  bargain.  But  it  is  hard  to  main¬ 
tain  a  judicial  temper  when  the  heat  of  competition  gets  into  the 
blood — as  it  is  likely  to  at  auctions — particularly  when  the  fair 
object  of  one’s  yearnings  is  displayed  within  an  illuminated  frame 
that  would  make  a  New  England  boiled  dinner  acquire  the  en¬ 
ticing  aspects  of  a  Lucullan  feast. 

*  *  * 

The  diligent  searcher  for  the  thing  that  he  wants  is  quite  as 
likely  to  find  it  within  his  reach  at  a  regular  dealer’s  establish¬ 
ment  as  at  an  auction.  And  his  process  of  acquisition  will  be  more 
leisurely  and  personal.  The  method  pursued,  however,  is  usually 
■ — like  the  particular  field  of  collecting — a  question  of  individual 
taste  or  caprice.  Some  hunters  enjoy  riding  to  hounds,  others 
prefer  to  go  gunning  on  foot  and  alone. 

^  ^  ^ 

Price  trends  in  the  major  sales  of  the  past  month  are  indicated 
in  the  following  summaries: 

BOSTON  —  The  Leonard  Galleries 
January  12-25 

Sale  of  Furniture  from  the  estate  of  Eliza  C.  Winthrop  and 
the  Crooker  Company 

Bureaus:  Secretary  bureau,  $75.  Swell  front  bureau,  mahogany  and  maple,  $90. 
Chairs:  Italian  carved  chair,  tapestry' covered, $180.  Set  four  Windsor  chairs,$44. 
Slat  back  rocker,  Sio. 

Desks:  Mahogany  serpentine  front  desk,  $131. 

Miscellaneous:  Silver  frame  mirror,  $26.  Solid  silver  monkey  (1650),  $50.  Heavily 
carved  English  commode,  $100. 

IV.  J.  Stark,  1 2/f.S  Massachusetts  Avenue ,  Cambridge 

February  13 

Sale  of  Antiques,  from  an  old  Lexington  collection 
Furniture:  Walnut  secretary',  $235.  Small  maple  desk,  £90.  Small  gate-leg  table, 
$115.  Butterfly  table,  Si  15. 

Rugs :  Small  Bokahara,  S235 

NEW  YORK  —  American  Art  Galleries 
January  9,  10,  11 

Sale  of  Porcelains,  Figurines,  Jades,  Textiles,  Etc.,  from 
collection  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Bahr 

JWr.-Pagoda  carved  in  white  jade,  >n  five  sections,  Ch’ien  Lung  period,  gW 
high,  S1075.  Pair  of  carved  Fei-ts’ui  jade  placques,  S500.  Carved  jade  horse, 
Ming  period,  S220.  Pair  of  jade  floral  groups,  Ch’ien  Lung  period,  15”  high, 
S1650. 

Glass:  Ruby'  glass  bottle,  inverted  pear  shape,  S590. 

Porcelain:  Lang  Yao  vase,  Sang  de  Boeuf,  K’anghsi  period,  14V'  high,  S5200. 
Rugs:  Rug,  Ch’ien  Lung  period  S675. 

January  17,  18,  19 

Sale  of  Old  Rugs,  Colonial  Furniture,  Etc.,  from  the  John 
Mack  collection 
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C  a:  Empire  period  porcelain  dinner  service,  81  pieces,  $300.  Staffordshire  pink 
3tre  tea  service,  16  pieces,  $200. 

F  titure:  Tilt-top  pie-crust  table,  Chippendale,  $260.  Carved  mahogany  side 
air,  Chippendale,  $400.  William  and  Mary  side-chair,  seat  in  crimson  velour, 
go.  Eight  mahogany  carved  chairs,  Hepplewhite,  $440.  English  mahogany 
jble,  drop  leaf,  eighteenth  century,  $320.  Adam  table,  with  square  medal- 
ms,  $215.  Carved  mahogany  three-back  settee,  Chippendale,  $280.  Carved 
id  gilded  Chippendale  mirror,  surmounted  by  an  eagle,  $220. 

R  s:  Sapphire  blue  and  golden  yellow  carpet,  Asia  Minor,  seventeenth  century, 
4'  by  7',  $800.  Panelled  Bergamo  rug,  nineteenth  century,  5'  by  7'  $410. 
inctuary  carpet,  sixteenth  century,  Hispano-Moresque,  8'  by  6',  $525. 

S  j?r:Two  early  American  wine  ewers,  12"  high,  $480.  Pair  of  French  candle- 

jicks,  seventeenth  century,  %]4"  high,  $ 220 .  Two  urn-shaped,  Georgian, 
reffield  wine  coolers,  $100. 

juary  30,  31,  February  i 

ELECTION  OF  THE  LATE  ELIZABETH  MlLBANK  ANDERSON 
A, niture:  Set  of  four  early  American  maplewood  chairs,  $480.  Nine  white  ma- 
Ipgany  chairs,  three  settees,  two  tables,  and  stool,  $525. 

Mery  and  Porcelain:  Clair  de  Lune  vase,  K’angh-hsi  period,  Gallipot  form  with 
ng  neck,  height  8",  $1200.  K’angh-hsi  Sang  de  Boeuf  oviform  vase,  with  high 
loulder  and  short  full  neck,  height  37",  $900.  Hawthorne  ginger  jar,  with 
jver,  blue  and  white,  K’angh-hsi  period,  $520.  Peachbloom  water  jar,  K’angh- 
si  period,  $400.  Red  Flamke  vase,  Ch’ien  Lung  period,  $350.  Turquoise  blue 
ottle-shape  vase,  Ch’ien  Lung  period,  $290. 

]  iW  YORK  —  The  Anderson  Galleries 
Jnuary  5,  6,  7 

Sle  of  Early  Italian  and  Other  Furniture,  Wrought 
[ron,  Glass,  Etc.,  property  of  Nannelli  of  Florence 

(  na:  Wedgwood  porcelain  dinner  service,  white  salt  glaze,  93  pieces,  $47.50 
•niture:  Mahogany  armchair  and  side-chair  to  match,  Chippendale  style,  $35- 
let  of  six  walnut  side-chairs,  Itahan  style,  $130.  Mahogany  highboy,  Ameri- 
an  (1760),  $325.  Mahogany  secretary  desk,  English,  eighteenth  century,  $90. 
Mahogany  four-poster  canopy  bed  with  hangings,  Chippendale  style,  $115. 
\rrors:  Pair  of  lacquered  wall  mirrors,  Venetian,  eighteenth  century,  $67.50. 
Zarved  wall  mirror  with  polychromy,  Venetian,  eighteenth  century,  $49. 
Carved  and  gilt  wood  mantel  mirror,  Louis  XVI  style,  $77.50.  Pair  of  carved 
ind  gilt  wood  wall  mirrors,  Italian,  eighteenth  century,  $52.50. 
scellaneous:  Pair  of  old  Italian  andirons,  $17.  Pair  of  Italian  andirons  with 
scrolled  base,  $32.50.  Pair  of  carved  and  gilt  wood  candlesticks,  Italian,  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  $16.  Large  woolen  rug,  Smyrna,  12'  10"  x  10'  10",  $80. 

NUARY  12,  13,  I4 

ELECTIONS  OF  Mr.  VLADIMIR  SlMKHOVITCH 

ttery  and  Porcelain:  Pottery  figure  of  a  man,  height  1 1 )4" ,  China,  Ming  period, 
$26.  Pottery  plate,  Caucasus,  seventeenth-eighteenth  century,  Cobalt-blue 
and  white,  diameter  14",  $32.  Terra  Cotta  figure,  Chaldean,  C.  2000  B.C., 
height  3",  $50.  White  stoneware  vase,  China,  Sing  period,  height  9M",  $80. 
Pair  of  five-color  porcelain  plates,  China,  Ch’ien  Lung  period,  diameter  1)4" , 
$65.  Terra  Cotta  plaque,  Chinese,  Wei  period,  height  10 )4" ,  $80. 
ass:  Tanagra  figurine,  Greece,  fourth  century  B.C.,  young  woman  leaning  on  a 
pillar,  height  g)4",  $150.  Bottle  of  iridescent  glass,  Syria,  200—300  A.D., 
height  3",  $135.  Jewish  glass  jar,  Palestine,  fifth  century  A.D.,  amber 
glass  with  silver  and  blue  iridescence,  height  3",  $535.  Ribbed  glass  bowl, 
Roman,  seventeenth  century  A.D.,  diameter  5",  $145.  Iridescent  glass  balsa- 
marrum,  Roman,  first  and  second  century  A.D.,  height  11",  $87.50.  Sap¬ 
phire  blue  glass  cup,  Roman,  seventeenth  century  A.D.,  height  2J4",  $320. 
icquer:  Prices  for  lacquer  ranged  from  $20  for  a  red  lacquer  box,  China, Ch’ien 
Lung  period,  to  $45  for  a  Mitsuda  lacquer  box  for  paintings,  China,  Ming 
period. 

ugs:  Dragon  rug,  Armenia,  fifteenth  century,  width  7'  11",  length  17'  10",  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  Armenian  rugs  known,  $4000.  Important  “Sala¬ 
manca”  rug,  Spanish  (1500),  interesting  specimen  in  color  combination  and 
weave,  length  139",  $800. 

ANUARY  l8 

ale  of  Books  on  Cookery.  Collection  of  Mrs.  Blanche  de 
Puy,  with  additions  from  other  collections 
hird  folio  Shakespeare,  belonging  to  Wm.  Pitt,  with  Ben  Jonson’s  Verses  “To 
the  reader,”  1663-64  edition,  $3000.  Audobon’s  “ Birds  of  America ,”  from 
original  drawings,  with  435  color  plates,  $2600.  Catalogue  of  Morgan  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Chinese  Porcelains,  $550.  Keat’s  Poems,  first  edition  in  original 
boards,  uncut,  $975.  First  edition  Paradise  Lost,  1667  title,  $860. 

Veek  of  January  23  to  28 

"he  Jacob  Paxson  Temple  Collection  of  early  American 
furniture  and  objects  of  art 

teds,  Bureaus,  Dressers,  etc.:  No.  1352,  mahogany  four-post  bed  (1760),  Chip¬ 
pendale  style,  $1275.  No.  978,  curly  maple  and  bird’s-eye  maple  single  bed 
(1820),  $155.  No.  984,  curly  maple  bureau  (1800),  Sheraton  type  with  original 
brasses,  $260.  No.  1000,  curly  maple  and  cherry-wood  chest  of  drawers  (1790), 
Sheraton,  with  original  brasses,  $190.  No.  1203,  walnut  high  chest  of  drawers, 
Pennsylvania  German  (1740),  $320.  No.  993,  mahogany  dressing  table  (1820), 
American,  $170.  No.  1000,  curly  maple  and  cherry-wood  chest  of  drawers, 
Sheraton  (1790),  $190.  No.  999,  walnut  secretary,  American  (1750),  $180.  No. 
799,  dresser  with  plate  rails,  Pennsylvania  German  (1730),  $350-  No.  600, 

( Continued,  on  pa^e  141) 


A  SHOP  OF  INTERESTING  SILVER 


Rare  Swedish  Vase 
of  Handwrought 
Silver 


Height 
7 J/i  inches 


Chippandale  Silver 
Tray ,  London , 
1776 


Diameter 
12A  inches 


GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN 


79 


Aiaker  and  Repairer  of  Silverware 

Chestnut  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


Albert  J.  Hill,  Est.  1895 


Wm.  K.  MacKay 


HILL-MacKAY  CO. 

appraisers 

For  Inheritance  Fax,  Frobate ,  Insurance , 
Division  of  Froperty,  Etc. 

Sales  for  Settlement  of  Estates  Arranged 

Auction  or  Private 

120  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Congress  3167 


J.  S.  METCALFE 

<rAntiques,  Furniture 
Works  of  <sArt,  Etc. 

COR.  FEDERAL  AND  NORTH 
STREETS 

SA  LEM,  MASS. 


For  80  Tears,  Qloc\rna\ers 


Old  tradition  and  experience  enable  the 
makers  of  HOWARD  CLOCKS  to  insure 
the  quality  and  suitability  of  their  time¬ 
pieces. 

Large  clocks  for  institutions  of  architectural 
significance;  historic  small  clocks  for  the 
home. 

E.  HOWARD  CLOCK  CO. 

New  York  BOSTON  Chicago 

Telephone,  Main  643 


1  1  39l 


GENUINE  OLD  VIOLINS,  VIOLAS,  CELLOS 

Originals  ansi  Qjpies  oj  the  Old  '(Masters 

MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

'2l8  TREMONT  STREET  AND  60  LAGRANGE  STREET 

When  in  TH I JfSA 'D £ JfP H  1\A 

call  at 

OSBORN’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Old  (glass,  (ghina,  Retvter,  Etc. 

1026  PINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 

Some  Fennsylvania  ^Antiques  are  Unique 

I  have  interesting  examples  of  old  painted  and  stencilled  Furniture, 
Stiegel  Glass,  Linens,  Pottery,  together  with  Brass, Pew  ter, Hooked 
Rugs  from  all  the  Colonies,  and  various  Early  American  Pieces. 

My  mail  order  business  is  large.  I  solicit  your  correspondence 

Special  price  to  dealers 

DAVID  B.  MISSIMER,  Manheim,  Pennsylvania 

H.  SACKS  &  SONS 

62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE,  BROOKLINE  865 

cl Antique  Furniture 
‘Brass  z Antiques  Ties t ore d 

COLLECTIONS  OF  ANTIQUES 

and  All  Kinds  of  Household  Furnishings 

Solicited  for  sale  at  auction  or  to  buy  for  cash.  Intellegent  personal  attention  given 
to  sale  of  collections  of  antiques.  Appraisals  made  for  tax  or  insurance  purposes. 

WILLIAM  K.  MacKAY  COMPANY 

Auctioneers  and  Appraisers 

ii  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone ,  Haymarket  48 

Cabinet  and^Artistic  Furniture  UMaker 

CHARLES  S.  ANDREWS 

1. Antiques 

37  CHARLES  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  Haymarket  2225 

Telephone,  Hingham  476 

M  AGNER  BROS. 

GREEN  STREET,  HINGHAM,  MASS. 
Expert  Refinishers  &  Repairers 
of  u Antiques 

Furniture  of  Ye  Olden  Days 

JAMES  M.  FISK  &  CO. 

17  PROVINCE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Specialists  in  7Q storing  Oil  Paintings 
Engravings,  Etchings,  Etc. 

Expert  Service  on  ^Difficult  «. Antiques  in  Wood 

Our  advice  freely  given,  if  requested,  to  those  who  have  doubts  as  to  what  may  or 
should  be  done. 

H.  GOLDBERG  &f  SON 

DEALERS  IN 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE,  CHINA,  GLASS 
HOOKED  RUGS 

Fine  Furniture  Repairing 

363  Cambridge  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Antique  &  Modern  Firearms,  Kentucky  Rifles 
Sandwich  Candlesticks  &  Salt  Cellars 
Historical  Cup-Plates  &  Flasks 

Windsor  &  Early  American  Furniture, Lowestoft  China 

The  Sun  Dial  Shop 

STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER 

873  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GOULDING’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

SOUTH  SUDBURY,  MASS, 
c \All  the  B  est  of  the  Old  F\ (ew  England 
■? Antiques  in  Stock 

ANTIO  UES 

£V 

Historical  and  Old  Blue  ( ‘bum 
(glass,  Staff  ordshire 
Ornaments,  Etc. 

MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER 
260  Brow  Street, East  Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone ,  East  Providence  130-R 

To  (foiled or s  and  z. /Amateurs 

At  Harry’s  Curiosity  Shop  you  will  find  a  large  as¬ 
sortment  of  bric-a-brac,  furniture,  prints,  paintings, 
hooked  and  oriental  rugs,  interesting  pieces  of  art. 

We  have  in  our  collection  a  pair  of  twin  beds  with 
pineapple  posts,  and  a  seven-branch  Adams  cande¬ 
labrum  of  solid  silver  that  stands  30  inches  high. 

HARRY’S  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  Inc. 

1 9 1  - 1 9 3  Eliot  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

(One  minute  from  Park  Square  or  Boylston  Street) 

Telephone,  Beach  2925 

[  I  40] 


. 

lahogany  three-corner  sideboard,  early  American  (1790),  Sheraton,  $225.  No. 
521,  inlaid  American  Hepplewhite  sideboard  (1790),  $900.  No.  1518,  ma- 
ogany  china  cabinet,  Chippendale,  American  (1750),  $800.  No.  1651,  painted 
linewood  chest  of  drawers,  New  England  (1650),  $1150.  No.  994,  soft  wood 
ainted  corner  cupboard,  Pennsylvania  German  (1780),  $150. 
lirs:  No.  388,  ladder-back  armchair,  early  American  (1725),  $80.  No.  589, 
'air  of  mahogany  side-chairs,  early  American  (1780),  Chippendale  style,  lad- 
[er-back,  $310.  No.  778,  set  of  six  painted  sitting-room  chairs,  Pennsylvania, 
1800),  $175.  No.  977,  pair  of  curly  maple  side-chairs,  early  American  (1800), 
<140.  No.  1001,  set  of  six  Windsor  side-chairs  and  two  armchairs  to  match, 
■arly  American  (1780),  $250.  No.  1189,  hickory  Windsor  armchair,  with 
writing  arm,  American  (1760),  $460.  No.  1198,  maple  fiddleback  armchair, 
•arly  American  (1725),  $110.  No.  1329,  walnut  side-chair,  early  American 
1740),  $170.  No.  1333,  inlaid  mahogany  Hepplewhite  chair  (1785),  $85.  No. 
4340,  painted  armchair,  Dutch  style,  New  England  (1725),  $135.  No  1348, 
naple-back  armchair  with  rockers  (1725),  $130.  No.  1494,  painted  ladder- 
oack  armchair,  early  American  (1725),  $460.  No.  1654,  banister-back  chair, 
Connecticut  (1723),  $85.  No.  1655,  applewood  banister-back  rocking  arm- 
;hair,  Connecticut  (1700),  $120. 

i  ina  ( see  also  pottery  and  porcelains):  The  prices  for  historical  blue  and  white 
china  ranged  from  $8  for  No.  223,  a  William  Penn  soup  plate  by  Thomas 
Green,  to  $55  for  N0.646,  a  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  plate  by  James  Clews. 
No.  641,  a  Boston  State  House  plate  by  Rogers,  brought  $23.  No. 463,  a  dark 
blue  and  white  platter  by  Stubbs,  of  Fairmont,  near  Philadelphia,  $42.50. 
The  prices  for  Chinese  Lowestoft  ranged  from  $255  for  No.  696,  a  porcelain 
teapot  with  cover,  decoration  American  frigate,  to  $6  for  No.  679,  two  porce¬ 
lain  plates  (1800-30).  N0.702,  a  set  of  four  plates  (1800),  $85.  No.  697,  pair  of 
^porcelain  jardinieres  (1820),  height  6)4",  $45°.  The  prices  for  Tucker  china 
ranged  from  $7  for  No.  752,  pair  of  plates,  Phdadelphia  (1825),  to  $145  for 
No.  755,  a  pitcher  with  polychrome  flower  bouquets.  No.  1284,  a  pitcher  with 
I  gold  decoration  and  frieze,  $135.  No.  1283,  pair  of  porcelain  fruit  baskets, 
Philadelphia  (1835),  $175.  No.  1293,  pair  of  vases  with  painted  floral  decora¬ 
tion,  both  cracked,  Philadelphia  (1835),  $275-  No.  1597,  a  tea  set  with  29 
pieces,  landscape  decoration,  $255. 

locks:  No.  376,  walnut,  inlaid,  eight-day  grandfather’s  clock,  early  American 
(1790),  maker  S.  Hill,  $130.  No.  530,  Aaron  Willard  mantel  clock,  early  Ameri¬ 
can  (1800),  $195.  No.  1351,  walnut  grandfather’s  clock,  American  (1760), 
maker  David  Rittenhouse,  $625.  No.  1503,  cherry-wood  grandmother’s  clock, 
early  American  (1750),  $440.  No.  1645,  Aaron  Willard  mantel  clock,  Boston 
(1800),  $310.  No.  1646,  banjo  clock  by  Aaron  Willard,  Boston  (1800),  $380. 
)esks,  Lowboys  and  Highboys:  No.  369,  mahogany  child’s  desk,  English  (1780), 
$140.  No.  133J,  inlaid  cherry-wood  desk,  American  (1790),  $260.  No.  1349, 
walnut  block-front  desk,  Boston  (1739),  original  brasses,  $2000.  No.  1516, 
mahogany  desk,  early  American  (1770),  Philadelphia  Chippendale  type,  $675. 
No.  1518,  mahogany  china  cabinet,  early  American  (1750)  Chippendale  style, 
$800.  No.  1522,  mahogany  lowboy,  by  William  Savery,  Philadelphia  (1760), 
$3800.  No.  1524,  walnut  highboy,  by  William  Savery,  early  American  (1760), 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  in  the  collection,  $3800.  No.  1650,  walnut 
slant  top  scrutoire  on  frame,  early  American  (1725), $465.  No. 1656,  mahogany 
block-front  desk,  early  American  (1760),  $600.  No.  1678,  mahogany  lowboy, 
by  William  Savery,  Philadelphia  (1760),  $1950.  No.  1688,  mahogany  highboy, 
by  William  Savery,  Philadelphia  (1760),  Chippendale  style  with  Chinese 
Chippendale  fretwork  frieze,  $4950. 

jlass.  Early  American,  Stiegel  and  Sandwich:  No.  93,  light  green  whiskey  flask, 
early  American  (1850),  front  with  American  eagle  and  initials,  $24.  No.  100, 
brown  Geneva  bottle,  in  shape  of  a  man  in  overcoat,  American  (1850),  $25. 
No.  437,  Stiegel  blue  glass  bottle  with  stopper,  early  American  (1770),  $22. 
Stiegel  flip  glass,  early  American  (1770),  $21.  The  prices  for  Stiegel  glass 
ran  from  $5  for  No.  1086  for  conical  liqueur  glass  to  $180  for  No.  1257,  a 
white  flint  glass  sugar  bowl  with  cover.  No.  1267,  a  Stiegel  crystal  glass  dish, 
$27.  No.  1268,  large  Stiegel  glass  dish,  diameter  9",  $130.  No.  1275,  pair  of 
Stiegel  green  glass  flower  vases,  height  8)4"  >  $95-  No.  1396,  Stiegel  amethyst 
glass  toilet  bottle,  height  ))4" ,  $260.  No.  1409,  Stiegel  glass  bowl  with  cover, 
sapphire  blue,  height  6)4" ,  $33 5.  No.  1410,  Stiegel  opaque  enamelled  glass 
bottle  (1770),  $80.  No.  1411,  Stiegel  enamelled  glass  bottle  (1770)  $55.  No. 
1412,  Stiegel  enamelled  bottle  in  opaque  glass  (1770),  $65.  No.  1413,  Stiegel 
enamelled  glass  bowl  (1770),  $52.  No.  1449,  Stiegel  etched  mug  with  cover 
(1770),  $70.  No.  1450,  Stiegel  etched  two-quart  flip  glass,  $90.  No.  1451, 
Stiegel  flip  glass  with  cover  (1770),  $140.  The  prices  for  Sandwich  glass  ran 
from  $15  for  No.  1 1 1 1 ,  a  Sandwich  glass  salt  cellar,  jardiniere  shaped,  to  No. 
1116,  pair  of  sapphire  blue  glass  trays  at  $290.  No.  1110,  set  of  eleven,  early 
American,  pressed  glass  cup  plates  with  portrait  of  Henry  Clay,  $30. 

Hooked  Rugs:  The  prices  for  hooked  rugs  ranged  from  $50  for  No.  706,  a  rug  with 
star  pattern  in  light  and  dark  brown,  ~]8"x  51",  to  $125  for  No. 707, with  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  bold  palmetto  motives  in  white  on  a  dark  ground,  93"  x  28 ]4".  No. 
713,  a  Pennsylvania  German  rug,  with  a  procession  of  three  black  chickens, 
40"  x  18",  $6c. 

Lustre:  The  prices  of  lustre  ranged  from  $8  for  No.  944,  a  peach  lustre  plate,  to 
$97  for  No.  963,  a  silver  resist  lustre  cream  pitcher,  with  medallions.  No.  125a, 
lustre  pitcher  with  relief  decoration,  $40.  No.  1238,  a  bronze  lustre  pitcher, 
with  one  side  showing  “Success  to  United  States,”  $75.  No.  1240,  a  silver 
lustre  coffee  set  of  four  pieces,  $120. 

Pottery  and  Earthenware  (see  china  for  additional  items).  No.  1556,  pottery 
tobacco  jar  with  cover,  sgraffito  decoration,  Pennsylvania  German,  $310.  No. 
1558,  large  slip  ware  jar,  Pennsylvania  German  (1787),  $370.  No.  1559,  pottery 
churn,  Pennsylvania  German  (1790),  $115.  No.  1566,  pottery  pie  dish  by  Georg 
Huebener  (1791)  Pennsylvania  German,  yellow  slip  with  green  and  brown 
splashes,  sgraffito  decoration,  $250.  No.  1570,  pottery  pie  dish,  by  David 


Jfong  Island's 
Famous  Antique  Shop 

Now  showing  large,  important  collection  of  Cup 
Plates, Historical  Flasks, Hooked  Rugs, 

Early  Pottery.  Has  one  of  the 
largest  stocks  of  American 
Antiques  in  America 

If  you  cannot  call ,  send  for  booklet 

KATHERINE  WILLIS 

272  Hillside  Avenue,  Jamaica,  Long  Island 

IN  OUR 

S\(ew  Show  and  Sales  T^opm 

at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Old  Church 
at  68  Charles  Street,  ground  floor,  are  to 
be  found  American  Antiques,  China, 
and  Early  Glass  of  every  description 
in  their  original  condition. 

FLAYDERMAN  &  KAUFMAN 

65  AND  67  AND  68  CHARLES  STREET 

BOSTON 


American  Qlock  zJSCaklng” 

By  HENRY  TERRY 

A  reprint  of  this  pamphlet  with  the  addition  of 
an  illustration  ot  the  best  style 
Eli  Terry  Shelf  Clock 

To  Be  Published  During  TSCarch 

Price,  Prepaid,  $1.00 

WALTER  H.  DU  R  FEE  &1  CO. 

151  Pond  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

NEWELL  D.  ATWOOD 

AUCTIONEER 
EXPERT  APPRAISER 

Telephone  Congress  1262 

28  SCHOOL  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Established  1887 

Colonial  Antique  Oriental  Company 

Gregory  Bartevian,  Proprietor 

We  buy,  sell  and  exchange  oriental  and  hooked  rugs.  Colonial  furniture,  his¬ 
torical  china,  glass,  pewter,  silver,  brass,  copper  and  wrought  iron 
We  wash,  clean,  repair  and  refinish  oriental  and  hooked  rugs. 

Our  prices  are  reasonable.  We  guarantee  our  work. 

151  Charles  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Haymarket  4595 
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Spinner,  Pennsylvania  German  (1780),  slip  and  sgraffito  ware,  man  on  a 
galloping  horse,  $360.  No.  1425,  sgraffito  slip-ware  pie  dish,  made  by  John 
Laidy,  Pennsylvania  German  (1800),  $75.  The  prices  for  pottery  from  Adams 
County,  Pennsylvania,  ranged  from  $6  for  a  pottery  sugar  bowl  w'th  cover, 
made  by  Thomas  Vickers,  to  $47  tor  No.  41 4,  pottery  harvester’s  jug,  made 
by  Jacob  Ditzler.  No.  128,  pottery  dog  by  Jacob  Ditzler,  $18.  Bennington 
pottery  brought  from  $9  for  No.  1008,  a  brown  mottled  plate,  to  $42  for  No. 
1005,  brown  glaze  pitcher.  No.  1020,  a  parian  ware  pitcher,  so-called  Niagara 
Falls  type,  $4.2.  No.  1024,  pair  of  brown  mottled  lions,  $60. 

Silver ,  Pewter,  and  Sheffield  Plate:  No.  147,  old  English  pewter  platter,  with  hall 
marks,  $42.  No.  136,  early  American  pewter  pitcher,  marked  “Quilken,  Phila¬ 
delphia,”  $24.  No.  152,  early  American  tankard  with  cover,  Queen  Anne  type 
(1787),  $25.  No.  486,  pair  of  Sheffield  plate  candlesticks  with  bell-shaped  glass 
windshades,  English  (1830),  $95.  No.  489,  Sheffield  plate  bread  basket,  Eng¬ 
lish  (1800),  $40.  No.  487,  pair  of  Sheffield  plate  candlesticks,  English  (1810), 
$47.  No.  1481,  solid  silver  cream  pitcher  and  sugar  bowl,  early  American, 
made  by  R.  and  W.  Wilson,  $60.  No.  1490,  early  American  solid  silver  cream 
pitcher,  marked  “J.  S.,”  $70.  No.  1491,  early  American  solid  silver  porringer, 
Boyd  and  Milford,  $30.  No.  1577,  early  American  solid  sdver  bowl,  made  by 
Stollenweck  Roe,  1795,  $100.  No.  1579,  English  solid  silver  strainer,  $40. 
No.  159,  early  American  solid  silver  tea  set,  made  by  J.  C.  Farr,  five  pieces, 
$330.  No.  1596,  Philadelphia  silver  tankard,  made  by  J.  McMullin,  $470. 

Tables:  No.  605,  walnut  gate-leg  table,  early  American  (1725),  $350.  No.  993, 
mahogany  dressing  table,  early  American  (1820),  $170.  No.  1350,  extension 
mahogany  dining-room  table,  early  American  (1820),  probably  a  Phyfe, 
$1600.  No.  1495,  curly  maple  Martha  Washington  sewing  table,  Sheraton 
model  (1780),  $510.  No. 1496,  Hepplewhite  cherry-wood  card  table,  American 
(1790),  $60.  No.  1499,  satinwood  fold-top  card  table,  early  American  (1790), 
§190.  No.  1500,  Pennsylvania  oak  sawbuck  or  “X”  table  (1675),  $325.  No. 
1658,  mahogany  pie  crust  table,  early  American  (1760),  §1658. 

NEW  YORK  —  Oldmans'  74th  Sale 

January  21 

Stamps,  U.S.  Revenue:  $20  probate  of  will,  vertical  pair,  $115.  10-cent  certificate, 
strip  of  four,  $35.  2-cent  proprietary  block  of  ten,  $165.  $200  blue,  black  and 
red,  S212.50. 

PHILADELPHIA  —  Philadelphia  Art  Galleries 
January  16  and  Following  Afternoons 
Sale  of  Collections  of  English  and  American  Furniture, 
Porcelain,  Textiles,  etc. 

Furniture:  Corner  closet,  $88.  Sheraton  mahogany  sofa,  $200.  Walnut  gate-leg 
table,  $80.  Pewter  platter  with  portrait  of  George  Washington,  $25. 

Clocks:  Grandfather’s,  made  by  John  Heilig  in  1780,  $77. 


THE  HO  HO  SHOP 

Antiques ,  ' Decorations 

673  North  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 

Telephone,  Superior  6839 


MRS.  PERRY  D.  THOMPSON 

Announces  the  opening  of  her 

■A,\T/yi  T  SHOT 

ON  APRIL  FIRST 

Harrison  Street  Lowell,  Mass. 


AUCTION  SALE 

OF 

From  the  estate  of  Alice  H.  Upton,  Milton,  Mass. 

-March  1st  to  I Oth  Daily  at  2. JO 
Leona'rd  &  C  o.,  A  u  c  t  i  o  n  e  e  r  s 

46-48  Bromfiei.d  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Antique  Collectors  are  invited  to  send  for  catalogue  of  this  sale. 
Intelligent  Appraisements  of  art  and  literary  property  and  personal 
effects  of  every  description. 


BOOKJ  TO  MEET  VARYING  NEEDS 


Arts  and  Crafts  of  the  Middle  Ages 


By  ‘Julia  ‘DeWolf  \Addison 


To  the  collector  who  seeks  to  know  something  of  the  origin  of  the  designs  and  methods  of  making  in  the  things  which  he  ad¬ 
mires,  some  acquaintance  with  the  processes  and  results  achieved  by  workmen  of  the  middle  ages  is  necessary. 

There  are  numerous  monographs  on  single  aspects  of  mediaeval  craftsmanship,  but  few  convenient  books  for  general  reference 
and  reading.  Miss  Addison  is  a  competent  compiler  who  has  covered  a  wide  range  of  material,  and  in  this  book  has  made  it  available 
in  compact  form.  ‘  Tr'lCe  $Q.  7 C 

pop  pages ,  illustrated  ^ 

A  Windsor  Handbook  By  Wallace  AJutting 

Simple  as  is  the  basic  form  of  the  Windsor  chair,  the  number  of  its  variants  is  legion.  Some  of  these  are  good,  some  bad.  Some  are 
venerable,  some  new.  Wallace  Nutting  has  loved  and  won  enough  Windsors  to  qualify  as  a  Windsor  expert.  This  little  book  of  192  pages 
illustrates,  dates,  and  describes  approximately  100  types  of  Windsor  chairs,  together  with  settees,  stools,  and  tables. 

The  discussion  of  the  relative  merit  of  the  examples  shown  will  be  found  helpful  in  developing  accurate  judgments  as  to  the 
quality  of  furniture  design  in  general.  THce  Ijl I  ^ O 

The  Practical  Book  of  Interior  Decoration  By  Sberlein,  AMcQlure  &  Hollolvay 

It  is  one  thing  to  collect;  it  is  another  to  arrange  the  things  collected.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  furniture.  Seldom 
is  it  possible  to  match  old  pieces  exactly  according  to  style  and  period;  still  more  seldom  is  it  desirable.  Avoidance  of  results  either  too 
stiff  or  too  heterogeneous  is  likely  to  depend  upon  decisions  hardly  possible  apart  from  some  knowledge  of  basic  principles  of  decoration. 

In  this  book,  these  principles  are  discussed  clearly  in  terms  of  historical  precedent,  sesthetic  law,  and  common  sense.  The  illus¬ 
trations,  175  in  all,  actually  illustrate.  Trice  3)S  40 

ppp  pages  and  historical  chart  'J 


THE  BOOKS  ABOVE  NOTED  ARE  obtainable  from  Antiques,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  price.  Address: 

ANTIQUES,  Book  Department ,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Qlearing  House 

Caution:  This  department  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  buy,  this  responsibility  for  its  readers,  nor  can  it  hold  itself  accountable 
sell,  or  exchange  anything  in  the  antique  field.  for  misunderstandings  that  may  arise. 

While  dealer  announcements  are  not  excluded,  it  is  assumed  that  Rates:  Clearing  House  advertisements  should  be  paid  for  when 

the  sales  columns  will  be  used  primarily  by  private  individuals  who  submitted.  Rates,  ten  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion;  minimum 
wish  to  dispose  of  articles  concerning  whose  exact  classification  they  charge,  $2.00.  Count  each  word,  initial,  and  whole  number  as  a 
may  be  either  uncertain  or  ignorant.  Purchasers  of  articles  adver-  word,  name  and  address  as  one  word,  and  send  check  with  copy, 
tised  in  the  “Clearing  House”  should,  therefore,  be  sure  of  their  own  Where  requested,  Antiques  will  prepare  copy, 
competence  to  judge  authenticity  and  values.  Likewise  those  who  In  answeringadvertisements  note  that,  where  the  addressee  is  listed 

respond  to  wanted  advertisements  should  assure  themselves  of  the  by  number  only,  he  should  be  addressed  by  his  number  in  care  of 
responsibility  of  prospective  purchasers.  Antiques  cannot  assume  Antiques,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

F  0  SzAJie 

DUTCH  COLONIAL  TABLE,  round  with  drop 
leaves,  bandy  leg  and  Dutch  foot.  Perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  all  original  old  maplewood.  Price,  $50.00. 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Payne,  39  Orchard  Street,  Greenfield, 
Mass. 

AN  IDOL,  found  upon  an  Egyptian  Mummy  and 
a  piece  of  the  linen  in  which  it  was  wrapped; 
probably  3000  years  old.  A.  L.  Ouimette,  East 
Longmeadow,  Mass. 

VERY  FEW  remaining  copies  of  the  large  silver 
\  book,  “The  Old  Silver  of  American  Churches,”  by 
E.  Alfred  Jones.  Over  2000  pieces  of  silver  de¬ 
scribed,  over  1000  pieces  illustrated.  Edition 
limited  to  506  copies  only.  Price,  $50  each.  George 
C.  Gebelein,  79  Chestnut  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  OLD  PRINTS,  engravings, 
local  views,  etc.  Your  want  list  solicited.  C.  W. 
Unger,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS 
and  documents  of  historical,  personal  and  local  in¬ 
terest.  C.  W.  Unger,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

MAHOGANY  SHERATON  SIDEBOARD,  5  feet 
long,  inlaid,  swell  front,  fluted  legs  and  in  original 
condition.  Also  swell  front  mahogany  bureau.  No. 
152. 

NTIQUES  AND  INTERIOR  DECORATIONS. 
A  large  stock  of  furniture,  china  and  glass;  sketches 
furnished  upon  request.  We  make  faithful  repro¬ 
ductions.  We  know  how  to  make  draperies  suitable 
to  be  used  with  antique  furniture  and  solicit  out- 
of-town  clients.  John  G.  Matthews,  8-10  East 
Pleasant  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE,  glass,  pot¬ 
tery — fine  lot.  It  will  pay  you  to  stop  at  our  shop 
if  you  are  anywhere  near  rhis  section.  Good  roads. 
Hoosac  Antique  &  Hobby  Shop,  Hoosick  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  ANTIQUE  SHOP  of  West 
Broadway  and  Union  Streets,  Bangor,  Maine, 
solicits  correspondence.  Mrs.  C.  Lillian  Chil- 
cott,  proprietor. 

E.  C.  BOOZE  BOTTLE.  Two  Lafayette  cups  and 
saucers,  proof  state.  Stiegel  small  white  diamond 
toilet  flask.  W.  Rainsford,  8319  Norwood  Street, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NTIQUES  BY  MAIL.  Send  for  my  new  list  of 
specials  in  furniture,  glass,  fabrics,  brass,  pewter, 
china,  etc.  Wm.  C.  Waldron,  Main  Street,  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y. 

OLD  COINS.  Large  fall  selling  catalogue  of 
coins,  free.  Catalogue  quoting  prices  paid 
for  coins,  10  cents.  William  Hesslein, 
ioi  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

EIGHT-LEG  HEPPLEWHITE  SOFA.  Two  corner 
cupboards.  Banjo  clock,  curly  maple  lowboy. 
Six-leg  pine  lowboy.  Two  pine  chests.  Historical 
glass  cup-plates  and  bottles.  J.  E.  Doran,  Smith’s 
Ferry,  Holyoke,  Mass.  R.F.D.  No.  1.  Box  125. 

iNTIQUE  FURNITURE,  Stiegel,  Stoddard,  Sand¬ 
wich  and  Waterford  glass,  vases,  ornaments,  em¬ 
broideries,  prints,  etc.  The  Colonial  Shop,  26 
North  Water  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  W.  W. 
Bennett,  Proprietor. 

FINE  PAIR  WHORLED  BRISTOL  BALLS.  Early 
glass,  American  pottery,  Staffordshire  ornaments, 
brass,  copper,  pewter.  S.  Elizabeth  York.,  457 
Chancery  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

OLD  SILVER  BRAZIER,  by  John  Coney,  1 655— 
1722.  Very  rare  piece  by  America’s  most  noted 
silversmith.  Only  one  like  it  known.  Old  teapot,  by 
Simpkins.  Porringer,  by  Dixwell.  Old  silver  caster, 
by  Boelen.  Spoons,  by  N.  Hurd  and  Swan.  No.  158. 

tUTHENTIC  ANTIQUES.  Collected  by  Sara 
Stafford  Brayton,  Farmington  Studios,  Farming- 
ton,  Conn.  Furniture,  silver,  glass,  china,  pewter 
and  chintz.  Special  orders  filled. 

FOR  EARLY  AMERICAN  ANTIQUES  of  all 
kinds,  call  on  Francis  D.  Brinton,  Oermead 
Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  23  miles  west  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

OLD  UNITED  STATES  STAMPS.  100  varieties  for 
$1.00.  Good  value  regardless  of  catalogue.  H.Hall, 
Box  1,  Warner,  N.  H. 

5ENNINGTON  LIONS.  Nice  pair  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  also  foot-warmer,  rare  piece.  No.  155. 

GENUINE  OLD  HAMPSHIRE  STATIONERY. 
100  letterheads,  size  7X,,xio }4",' with  envelopes  to 
match,  printed  and  delivered  anywhere,  $3.75. 
Franklin  Printery,  Warner,  N.  H. 

ONE  OF  THE  BEST  PRINT  COLLECTIONS  in 
the  State.  For  sale  cheap.  Inquire  of  E.  D.  Barnes, 
Chelsea,  Vt. 

iOOKS.  “Pottery  &  Porcelain  of  All  Times  and 

1  Nations,”  by  Prime,  $22.50;  “Royal  Sevres  China,” 
by  Hare,  $2.50;  “English  Pottery  and  Porcelain,” 
by  Downey,  $2.50.  No.  157. 

ONE  BENNINGTON  PITCHER,  one  silver  lustre 
sugar  bowl,  a  few  rare  pieces  of  copper  lustre. 
William  E.  Lamere,  Ludlow,  Vt. 

dHINA  EGGERY.  With  double  tray  and  twelve 
cups  with  covers.  White  with  gold  band,  very  thin 
and  delicate.  Probably  Tucker,  but  not  marked. 
Total  height,  14  inches.  Harris  Antique  Shop, 
Brandon,  Vt. 

GLASS  CUP-PLATES.  14  historical,  12  conven¬ 
tional,  sold  as  collection.  Stiegel  Flip,  etched, 
panelled,  3Y"-  Sandwich  lace  plate,  9".  Dolls’ 
furniture.  Pair  early  blown-glass  lamps.  Barn  full 
of  antiques.  Gates  &  Gates,  24  Charlotte  Street, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

PATCH  BOXES,  Stiegel  glass,  cup-plates,  Sandwich 
glass,  colored  glass,  old  china,  prints,  books,  coins 
medals  and  stampsoG.  L.  Tilden,  405  Main  St. 
Room  201,  Worcester,  Mass. 

CHIPPENDALE  CHAIR.  Chippendale  mirror, 
mahogany  mantle  clock,  card  tables,  chests  of 
drawers,  dishes,  coverlets,  lace,  jewelry.  Hazel  H. 
Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

GLASS  CUP-PLATES.  Staffordshire  figures,  sam¬ 
plers,  silver  and  Sheffield,  historical  flasks.  Corre¬ 
spondence  desired.  Address  No.  149. 

PENNSYLVANIA  PINE  DRESSER,  scroll  top 
scroll  ends,  original,  in  rough,  excellent  condition 
Three  drawers,  two  doors  in  back,  $300.  No.  145 

GEO.  C.  FLYNT,  Monson,  Mass.,  four  miles  from 
Palmer,  15  miles  from  Springfield,  State  road  and 
trolley.  Buy  and  sell  antiques  of  all  kinds.  Sold 
over  1000  chairs  past  year. 

CLOCKS,  shelf,  wall,  grandfather’s;  brass  and  wood 
works.  Small  writing  desk  made  of  teakwood  and 
trimmed  with  old  brass,  very  old  piece  and  a 
novelty,  roller  top.  Howard  banjo,  cherry  case, 
eight-day  wooden  works  shelf  clock,  very  rare. 
Eight-day  brass  works  wall  clock  (unknown  maker 
in  the  Old  Clock  Book).  Marine  clock,  runs  with 
brass  chains,  has  brass  case;  also  other  antiques. 
H.  L.  Thatcher,  35  North  Main  Street,  West 
Brookfield,  Mass. 

PHYFE  WORK  TABLE,  similar  to  one  on  page  86 
of  February  Antiques  in  original  condition.  His¬ 
torical  cup-plates  and  flasks,  salt  cellars.  Address 
Mrs.  A.  Bradlee  Hunt,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

GRANDFATHER  CLOCK,  about  1790.  Mahogany 
inlaid  case,  moon  dial,  good  condition,  running 
order,  private  owner.  Address  160. 

PINK  LUSTRE  TEA  SET.  Toy  dinner  set  of  Blue 
Staffordshire.  No.  156. 

RARE  OLD  SILVER  CAKE  BASKET.  Lowestoft 
helmet  pitcher,  pewter,  cameos.  Mrs.  D.  T.  John¬ 
son,  534  Locust  Street,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

GRANDFATHERS’  CLOCKS,  period  1750-1810. 
Large,  privately  owned  collection.  Inlaid  mahogany 
and  Sheraton  cases,  moon  dials.  Shown  by  appoint¬ 
ment.  Address  159. 

RENAISSANCE  CHEST;  one  Italian  antique,  rare. 
Old  marked  pewter,  Sandwich  glass.  Crewel  worked 
bedspread.  No.  151. 

COLLECTORS,  ATTENTION!  I  have  a  number 
of  cup  plates,  historical  bottles,  flasks  and  lustre 
for  sale.  Katherine  Willis,  272  Hillside  Ave.,1 
Jamaica,  Long  Island. 

HISTORICAL  FLASKS.  An  exceptionally  fine  col¬ 
lection.  Other  early  glass  and  a  few  nice  things  in 
early  American  furniture.  Can  be  seen  by  appoint¬ 
ment.  221  East  17th  Street,  New  York  City.  Tele¬ 
phone:  Bowling  Green  3100;  extension  151. 

“RUGS,”  by  Holt,  $6.  “Hall  Marks  on  Plate,”  by 
Chaffers,  sixth  edition,  $7.  “Marks  and  Monograms 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,”  by  Chaffers,  $14.  “An¬ 
tique  Views  of  Boston,”  by  Stark,  $1.50.  Address 
810. 

COLONIAL  COVERLETS — Samplers,  candlewick 
spreads,  peafowl  feather  fans.  Maude  Pollard 
Hull,  Box  189,  Richmond,  Va. 

ILLUSTRATED  CHECK-LIST  OF  EARLY 
AMERICAN  BOTTLES  AND  FLASKS.  350 
bottles  described.  55  plates.  Cloth  bound.  8"x5  Yd' . 
no  pages.  Price,  $3.  De  Luxe  Edition,  $5  (prepaid 
in  the  U.  S.).  Published  and  for  sale  by  the  author, 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  873  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

DEN  CURIOS— OLD  ARMS,  INDIAN  RELICS, 
edged  weapons,  ivory  carvings,  minerals,  fossils, 
pioneer  crockery,  brass  and  pewter,  coins,  stamps, 
etc.  Send  4  cents  for  illustrated  circulars.  N.  Car¬ 
ter,  Elkhorn,  Wis. 

SANDWICH  GLASS, salt  glaze,  Staffordshire  figures, 
old  valentines,  bead  bags,  tin  stencilled  ware,  half¬ 
ship  model,  samplers,  Paisley  shawls,  bottles. 
H.  Bradford  Clarke,  The  Packet,West  Brewster, 
Mass. 
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SILVER.  A  full-size  solid  silver  tea  service,  by  James 
Thomson,  circa.  1820.  No.  153. 

AMERICAN  GLASS  FLASKS.  Desire  correspond¬ 
ence  with  collectors  in  view  of  exchanging  dupli¬ 
cates  and  information.  George  S.  McKearin, 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

GLASS  CUP— PLATES.  Desire  correspondence  other 
collectors,  view  exchange  or  purchase  duplicates. 
Address  Ernest  W.  Young,  Dean  Building,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

SILVER  SOLJP  LADLE  of  historic  Harvard  interest. 
Benjamin  Burt,  maker.  Chinese  workbox,  inlaid 
mosaic,  ivory,  ebony,  silver,  sandalwood  card  case 
to  match.  Chinese  glass  picture.  Rare  Lowestoft 
china.  No.  148. 

ANTIQUES.  Hunting  antiques  all  the  time.  Let  me 
know  your  wants.  E.  H.  Guerin,  Hopkinton,  N.  H. 

HAVE  DUPLICATE  BOTTLES  AND  FLASKS 
to  exchange  with  collectors.  Stephen  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer,  873  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

STIEGEL  GLASS,  sugar  bowl,  sapphire  blue,  kettle 
shape,  on  foot,  perfect.  No.  154. 

ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN  FIREARMS,  made  by 
Spencers, except  army  rifles  and  carbines.  Guns  and 
pistols  with  brass  barrels;  old-time  American-made 
muzzle-loading  rifles;  flint  or  percussion  locks,  long 
barrels,  full-length  stocks.  German  antitank  guns, 
fine  condition.  Thomas  R.  Spencer,  Lebanon,Ohio. 

OLD  WEATHER  VANE  for  Colonial  barn,  cock 
preferred.  No.  150. 

VERY  OLD  SL'GAR  BOWL  (peacock  pattern); 
green  glass  camphor  bottle,  ironbar  scales  (steel¬ 
yards).  Mrs.  L.  E.  Cutshaw,  527  Edward  Street, 
Waterloo,  la. 

PRINTS  of  any  kind  showing  Trenton,  N.  J., Wash¬ 
ington  Crossing  the  Delaware,  Battle  of  Trenton, 
etc.  Give  size,  full  description  and  price.  No.  144. 

WAtNfrer) 

BALL— FOOT  SCRLTOIRE  (desk)  with  well;  pearl 
drop  brasses,  etc.,  unrestored.  Send  full  particulars 
to  No.  1 47. 

PEWTER,  Sandwich  glass,  cup-plates,  also  lanterns. 
Single  pieces  or  collections  purchased.  Katherine 
Loring,  Wayland,  Mass. 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS,  almanacs,  New  Eng¬ 
land  primers,  before  1830;  books  and  pamphlets 
relating  to  American  history,  before  1840;  guides; 
diaries  and  books  of  travels,  also  pamphlets  relat¬ 
ing  to  California,  Oregon  and  other  Western  States 
published  or  written  before  1865;  old  letters,  docu¬ 
ments,  etc.,  written  by  famous  Americans  or  re¬ 
lating  to  American  history;  Indian  narratives  and 
captivities;  printed  single  sheets;  material  relating 
to  the  American  Revolution;  books  and  pamphlets 
printed  in  the  Colonies  and  many  other  things 
wanted.  Cash  by  return  mail.  Charles  F.  Heart- 
man,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

FINE  PORTRAITS,  engravings  or  original  draw¬ 
ings.  Will  pay  cash,  or  exchange  rare  books  and 
autographs.  No.  146. 

RESTORING  AND  DECORATING  of  any  kind  of 
furniture  in  the  antique  line.  Lacquers  restored. 
Address  Joseph  Lacey,  1034  Pine  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

FOUR-FOOT-SIX  COLONIAL  FOUR-POSTER 
BEDSTEAD.  No.  133. 

SAWIN  AND  DYER  LYRE  CLOCK,  also  an 
Acorn  clock,  made  by  the  Forrestville  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company.  Both  clocks  must  be  capable  of 
being  put  in  condition  to  keep  time.  Communicate 
with  A.  L.  Thompson,  Lilly  Dale,  N.  Y. 

GLASS  CUP— PLATES  WANTED.  The  following 
numbers  in  Miss  Carrick’s  article  in  February 
Antiques,  Nos.  5-6-7-10-12-13-14-18-20-21-22- 
23— 26-27-29— 30-32-33— 34.  W.  B.  Brock  way, 
P.O.  Box  108,  Portland,  Me. 

STAMPS.  Cash  paid  tor  large  or  small  lots.  F.  E. 
Atwood,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Qhange  of  'Date 

In  order  more  closely  to  approximate  the  first  of  the  month  for 
publication  day,  this  issue  of  Antiques  has  been  slightly  delayed. 
Beginning  with  the  April  number,  publication  will  occur  on  the 
30th  of  each  month.  Advertising  forms  will  close  on  the  22nd. 

ANTIQUES,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


Qhina ,  'Pictures,  Furniture ,  Pgire  (glass 

Boston  Antique  Exchange 

33  Charles  Street,  Boston 

Geo.  N.  McMahon,  Telephone ,  Somerville  6()i8lV 


Art  Prices  Current 

[915-16 

Being  a  Record  of  Sale  Prices  at  Christie’s  During  the  Season; 
Together  with  Representative  Prices  from  the  Sales  of  Messrs. 
Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge,  and  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson, 

WITH  AN 

Index  to  Artists'  and  Engravers'  Names 
And  to  the  Titles  and  Subjects  Sold. 

Vol.  9  —  Price  Three  Guineas  Net 

A  COMPLETE  SET  of  the  previous  eight  volumes  is  offered  for 
a  limited  period  at  the  special  inclusive  price  of  TEN  GUINEAS. 

These  previous  volumes  are  on  sale  separately,  as  follows: 

Vol.  I.  (1907-8)  (Christie’s  only ) . £110  net 

Vol.  II.  (1908-9)  “  . 110“ 

Vol.  III.  (1909-10)  “  .  1  1  o  “ 

Vol.  IV.  (1910-11)  (Christie's,  Sotheby's  fc?  Puttick's)  220“ 
Vol.  V.  (1911-12)  “  “  “  220“ 

Vol.  VI.  (1912-13)  “  “  <»  220  “ 

Vol.  VII.  (1913-14)  “  «  «  220  “ 

Vol.  VIII.  (1914-15)  “  «  «  220  “ 

iArt  Trade  Journal  Office 

13  BUCKINGHAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.  C.  2 

London,  England 


S.  E.  HOLOWAY 

Formerly  Samuel  H  oloway 
ESTABLISHED  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS 

<§olb  #tlber 

of  ^Antique  and  AMlodern  Picture  a?id 
FMlirror  Frames  a?id  Fine 
Furniture 

6  i  HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON 

C.  F.  LIBBIE  cJ1  CO. 

Booksellers  and  2 Appraisers 

(‘Book  ^Auctioneers for  Over  Forty  Years ) 

3  HAMILTON  PLACE,  ROOMS  214-216 

BO  ST OAT 

2 Antique  ‘ Dealers  and  (f‘ol lectors 

CEND  us  a  list  of  your  Old  Books,  Old  Prints, 
^  Portraits,  Whaling  Pictures,  Old  Autograph 
Letters,  and  Documents. 

Large  or  small  lots  of  Books,  etc.,  purchased  for 
cash.  Appraisals  made  for  Probate,  Income  Tax, 
or  Insurance. 


SOME  INTERESTING  BOOKS 

Under  this  heading  Antiques  will  list,  from  month  to  month,  the  names  of  recent  and  standard  books  dealing  with 
collecting.  In  no  one  ?nonth,  however,  will  the  list  constitute  a  complete  bibliography .  Listing  of  a  book 
does  not  imply  commendation;  nor  is  omission  an  indication  of  disapproval. 


FURNITURE 

AMERICAN  WINDSORS.  By  Wallace  Nutting. 
A  handbook  of  Windsor  furniture  of  all 
periods,  with  illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
many  different  types  of  chairs,  pp.  192.  $1.50. 

DECORATIVE  STYLES  AND  PERIODS.  By 
Elelen  Churchill  Candee.  A  careful  study  of 
the  sequence  of  styles  through  the  Renaissance, 
down  to  the  present  time.  Illus.  S3. 50. 

CHATS  ON  COTTAGE  AND  FARMHOUSE 
FURNITURE.  By  Arthur  Hayden.  Linen 
chests,  dressers,  gate-leg  tables,  chests  of 
drawers,  bedsteads,  chairs,  Bible  boxes,  old 
clocks,  ironwork,  and  chintzes  are  fully  de¬ 
scribed.  Illus.  $4.00. 

COLONIAL  FURNITURE  IN  AMERICA.  By 
L.  V.  Lockwood.  New  edition.  Illus.  $25  00. 

CREATORS  OF  DECORATIVE  STYLES.  By 
Walter  A.  Dyer.  A  book  about  historic  styles  in 
furniture  and  decoration.  The  examples  are 
taken  from  private  and  public  collections  here 
and  in  England.  $3.00. 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE,  DECORATION, 
AND  WOODWORK,  ETC.  Illus.  $7.50. 

FRENCH  FURNITURE.  By  Andre  Saglio. 
Illus.  $4.50. 

THE  FURNITURE  OF  OUR  FOREFATHERS. 
By  Esther  Singleton.  $4.00. 

FURNITURE  COLLECTOR,  THE.  By  Edward 
W.  Gregory.  Illus.  Bvo.  $2.50. 

HISTORICAL  GUIDE  TO  FRENCH  INTE¬ 
RIORS,  FRENCH  FURNITURE,  AND 
WOODWORK.  By  T.  A.  Strange.  Illus.  $7.50. 

JACOBEAN  FURNITURE.  By  Helen  Churchill 
Candee.  Describes  and  pictures  the  oak  and 
walnut  furniture  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Illus.  $2.00. 

PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  PERIOD  FUR¬ 
NITURE.  By  H.  D.  Eberlein  and  A.  McClure. 
Tells  in  pictures  and  text  the  things  you  want 
to  know  about  styles  and  periods  of  furniture. 
Illus.  $8.50 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  OLD  ENGLISH 
FURNITURE.  By  R.  W.  Symonds.  An  outline 
of  the  history  of  English  furniture  from  earliest 
times  to  the  end  of  the  great  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  A  practical  handbook  on  old  English 
furniture.  Illus.  $20.00. 

CHINA  fc?  GLASS 

THE  CERAMIC  ART.  By  Jennie  J.  Young.  A 
history  of  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and 
porcelain  for  the  reader  and  the  collector.  Spe¬ 
cial  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  the 
art  in  America.  Illus.  $5.00. 

CHATS  ON  ENGLISH  CHINA.  By  Arthur 
Hayden.  Gives  information  regarding  the  va¬ 
rious  makes,  their  marks,  the  factories,  the 
value  of  pieces,  etc.  It  deals  chiefly  with  English 
china.  Illus.  $4.00. 


THE  SWISS  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  EARLY 
PENNSYLVANIA  SLIP  DECORATED 
MAJOLICA.  By  John  M.  Clarke.  A  mono¬ 
graph  on  the  Pennsylvania  slip  wares,  and  the 
influence  on  the  art  by  the  early  Swiss  settle¬ 
ments  in  that  part  of  the  country,  pp.  18.  Illus. 
$1.00. 

CHATS  ON  OLD  EARTHENWARE.  By 
Arthur  Hayden.  In  addition  to  the  chapters 
on  history,  processes,  anecdotes,  etc.,  the  book 
contains  full  tables  of  over  200  manufacturers’ 
marks,  lists  of  prices,  a  bibliography,  and  in¬ 
dices.  Illus.  $4.00. 

THE  CHINA  COLLECTOR.  By  H.  C.  Lewer. 
Illus.  8vo.  $2.50. 

CHECK  LIST  OF  EARLY  AMERICAN  BOT¬ 
TLES  AND  FLASKS.  By  Stephen  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer.  A  complete  and  comprehensive  list, 
with  photographs  of  each  example.  $3.00. 

ENGLISH  GOLD  LUSTRES.  By  John  M. 
Clarke.  A  small  monograph  of  gold  lustred 
pottery  in  England,  by  an  authority,  pp.  15. 
Illus.  $1.00. 

THE  EARTHENWARE  COLLECTOR.  By  G. 
Woolliscroft  Rhead.  Illus.  8vo.  $>2.50. 

THE  GLASS  COLLECTOR.  By  Maclver  Perci- 
val.  Illus.  8vo.  $2.50. 

STAFFORD  POTS  AND  POTTERS.  By  G. 
Ward  Rhead.  Illus.  $6.50. 

SILVER 

CHATS  ON  OLD  SILVER.  By  Arthur  Hayden. 
A  guide  to  the  various  styles  of  old  silver  from 
Elizabeth  to  Victoria.  A  help  to  the  beginner 
and  to  the  possessor  of  family  plate  in  identifi¬ 
cation.  Illus.  $4.00. 

CHATS  ON  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE.  By 
Arthur  Hayden.  A  handbook  on  the  plated 
ware  made  in  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and 
London  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  $5.00. 

SHEFFIELD  PLATE,  By  B.  Wylie.  Illus.  $4.50. 

THE  SILVER  AND  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 
COLLECTOR.  By  W.  A.  Young.  Illus.  8vo. 
12.50. 

SILVER,  PEWTER,  SHEFFIELD  PLATE.  By 
Fred.  W.  Burgess.  85  Illus.  $6.00. 

PHILADELPHIA  SILVERSMITHS.  By  Mau¬ 
rice  Brix.  A  comprehensive  check  list  of 
silversmiths,  engravers,  etc.,  in  Philadelphia 
from  1682  to  1850.  $10.00. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

AMERICAN  SAMPLERS.  By  Ethel  S.  Bolton 
and  Eva  Johnston  Coe.  Illustrations  and  text 
form  a  work  which  every  one  interested  in  the 
domestic  life  of  our  ancestors,  and  their  handi¬ 
crafts,  will  find  of  great  value.  Illus.  $10.20, 
with  postage. 

ANTIQUES,  GENUINE  AND  SPURIOUS.  By 
Frederick  Litchfield.  An  illustrated  History  of 
Furniture,  etc.,  with  about  one  hundred  illus- 

Send  Orders  to 


trations  of  representative  specimens  of  Porce¬ 
lain,  Furniture,  Enamels,  and  Bronzes.  $10.00. 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  EARLY  AMERI¬ 
CAN  ARTS  &  CRAFTS.  By  H.  D.  Eberlein 
and  A.  McClure.  A  thoroughgoing,  informa¬ 
tive  and  practical  guide  to  the  handicrafts  of 
our  forefathers,  with  chapters  on  glass,  metal 
work,  pottery,  weaving,  printing,  etc.  Illus. 
Octavo.  Gilt  top.  $7.50. 

ARTS  &  CRAFTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
By  Julia  DeWolfe  Addison.  A  description  of 
Mediaeval  Workmanship  in  several  of  the 
departments  of  Applied  Art,  together  with  some 
account  of  special  artisans  in  the  early  Renais¬ 
sance.  Illus.  $3.75. 

BOOKPLATES  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By  Major 
Alfred  Fowler.  An  historical  sketch  of  book¬ 
plates,  written  by  an  expert  for  those  who  are 
beginning  to  collect.  Handsomely  illustrated, 
pp.  48.  $5.00. 

CHATS  ON  OLD  CLOCKS.  By  Arthur  Hayden. 
The  evolution  of  timepieces  from  the  lantern 
clock  to  the  “grandfather”  type,  with  a  chapter 
on  antique  watches,  lists  of  famous  makers, 
and  information  on  values.  Illus.  $4.00. 

COLLECTOR’S  LUCK.  By  Alice  Van  Leer 
Carrick.  There  are  chapters  on  stencilled 
furniture,  glassware,  lustre  pitchers  and  tea¬ 
cups,  old  lights  and  lamps,  fireplaces  and 
kitchen  utensils.  Illus.  $2.50. 

A  DAY  IN  A  COLONIAL  HOME.  By  Della  R. 
Prescott,  edited  by  John  C.  Dana.  A  delightful 
little  tale  of  a  busy  day  in  a  Colonial  family  of 
New  England.  Written  for  children,  but  both 
old  and  young  will  enjoy  it.  Illus.  $1.25. 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  INTERIOR 
DECORATION.  By  H.  D.  Eberlein,  A. 
McClure,  and  E.  S.  Holloway.  An  indispensable 
guide  for  all  those  interested  in  the  best 
possible  use  of  decoration.  Illus.  $8.50. 

THE  GENTLE  ART  OF  FAKING.  By  R. 
Nobili.  $6.00. 

THE  LACE  AND  EMBROIDERY  COL¬ 
LECTOR.  By  Mrs.  Head.  The  latest  book  in 
this  series,  and  one  of  much  value  to  all 
interested  in  the  collecting  of  French,  Italian, 
Flemish,  and  English  lace,  especially  the  latter. 
Illus.  $2.50. 

THE  MEDAL  COLLECTOR.  By  Stanley  C. 
Johnson.  Illus.  8vo.  $2.50 

THE  MINIATURE  COLLECTOR.  By  Dr. 
George  C.  Williamson.  Illus.  8vo.  $2.50. 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  ORIENTAL 
RUGS.  By  G.  Griffin  Lewis.  New  Edition. 
Octavo.  Gilt  top.  Boxed.  $10.00. 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  COLONIAL.  By  Robert 
Shackleton.  Tells  what  and  where  to  buy;  how 
to  restore  old  furniture  and  detect  fraudulent 
pieces.  Well  illustrated.  $4.00. 

THE  STAMP  COLLECTOR.  By  Stanley  C. 
Johnson.  Illus.  8vo.  $2.50. 

THE  TAPESTRY  BOOK.  By  Helen  Churchill 
Candee.  A  book  of  use  to  collectors  and  general 
readers.  Illus.  $6.50. 


Antiques,  Hook  Department 

683  ATLANTIC  AVENUE,  BOSTON 


See  This  Sideboard 
By  Sheraton 


Tiie  original  brasses  and  rail  still 
shine  upon  it.  The  finials  are 
urn -shaped.  The  escutcheons 
are  of  satinwood  instead  of  the 
usual  ivory.  Mahogany,  tulip- 
wood,  kingwood,  and  ebony  are 
all  cunningly  fashioned  into  the 
perfection  it  presents. 

These  are  among  the  things 
which  make  this  Sheraton  side¬ 
board  so  unusual  and  so  beautiful. 
Made  about  1760,  it  is  in  perfect 
condition.  Its  bow  front  shelters 
a  cellaret,  a  cupboard,  and  a 
drawer.  It  has  beautiful  tapering- 
legs  terminating  in  graceful  toes. 


This  sideboard  may  be  seen 
upon  our  third  floor,  together 
with  many  other  antiques  fully 
authenticated  and  of  equally 
good  design.  Lowestoft  china, 
silver  lustre,  Waterford  glass, 
and  other  rare  old  china  and 
glass  are  displayed  with  the 
furniture,  tapestries,  and  early 
American  silver. 

All  are  welcome  to  view  our 
ever -changing  collection,  which 
may  be  seen  from  nine  to  five 
any  week-day. 

Correspondence  with  collectors 
and  museums  is  solicited. 


Shreve,  Crump  and  Low  Company 

Founded  in  1 800 

Jewelers ,  Watchmakers,  Silver  and  Goldsmiths 

147  Tremont  Street  Boston,  M  assachusetts 


©1922,  S.,  C.  &  L.  Co. 


STENCIL  DESIGN,  PROBABLY  FOR  A  CHILD’S  SLED.  SECOND 
HALF  OF  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 


Price,  so  Qents 


A  MONTHLY  PUBLICATION  for  COLLECTORS  &  AMATEURS 


10  Minutes  from  Liverpool 
20  Minutes  from  Chester 


J.  CORKILL 


Telephone:  198  Rock  Ferry 
Telecrams:  Antiques ,  Birkenhead 


Sheraton  Knife  Urns 
Beautifully  Inlaid 


ROCK  FERRY,  BIRKENHEAD 

If  you  are  visiting  Europe,  and  land  in 
J  Liverpool,  call  and  see  one  of  the  in  oft 
interesting  Stocks  of  (genuine  c. Antiques  in 
England,  ranging  from  wooden  platters  and 
pewter  plates  to  the  fineSt  Chippendale  and 
Sheraton  Furniture. 


(fhina  and  Tottery  from  all  the  old  English 
Factories,  including  a  large  selection  of  fiver- 
pool  printed  Jugs  and  Fowls  with  <•. American 
emblems . 

Dining  tables,  from  the  early  Oak  Refec¬ 
tory  type  to  the  Sheraton  period,  including 
a  number  of  the  Thyfe  type  on  brass  claw 
casters . 


A  Pair  with  Complete 
Interior  Fittings 


BOOKS  TO  MEET  VARYING  NEEDS 


Arts  and  Crafts  of  the  Middle  Ages 


'By  Julia  De  Wolf  ^Addison 


To  the  collector  who  seeks  to  know  something  of  the  origin  of  the  designs  and  methods  of  making  in  the  things  which  he  ad¬ 
mires,  some  acquaintance  with  the  processes  and  results  achieved  by  workmen  of  the  middle  ages  is  necessary. 

There  are  numerous  monographs  on  single  aspects  of  mediaeval  craftsmanship,  but  few  convenient  books  for  general  reference 
and  reading.  Miss  Addison  is  a  competent  compiler  who  has  covered  a  wide  range  of  material,  and  in  this  book  has  made  it  available 
in  compact  form.  '  Wce$7. 7  Z 

364  pages ,  illustrated  •  w 

A  W  INDSOR  Handbook  By  Wallace  Tfutting 

Simple  as  is  the  basic  form  of  the  Windsor  chair,  the  number  of  its  variants  is  legion.  Some  of  these  are  good,  some  bad.  Some  are 
venerable,  some  new.  Wallace  Nutting  has  loved  and  won  enough  Windsors  to  qualify  as  a  Windsor  expert.  This  little  book  of  192  pages 
illustrates,  dates,  and  describes  approximately  100  types  of  Windsor  chairs,  together  with  settees,  stools,  and  tables. 

The  discussion  of  the  relative  merit  of  the  examples  shown  will  be  found  helpful  in  developing  accurate  judgments  as  to  the 
quality  of  furniture  design  in  general.  'Jpri-Ce  if  I  fO 

The  Practical  Book  of  Interior  Decoration  Bv  Eber/ein,  EMcflure  &  Holloway 

It  is  one  thing  to  collect;  it  is  another  to  arrange  the  things  collected.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  furniture.  Seldom 
is  it  possible  to  match  old  pieces  exactly  according  to  style  and  period;  still  more  seldom  is  it  desirable.  Avoidance  of  results  either  too 
stiff  or  too  heterogeneous  is  likely  to  depend  upon  decisions  hardly  possible  apart  from  some  knowledge  of  basic  principles  of  decoration. 

In  this  book,  these  principles  are  discussed  clearly  in  terms  of  historical  precedent,  aesthetic  law,  and  common  sense.  The  illus¬ 
trations,  175  in  all,  actually  illustrate.  Trice  $8.  yO 

445  pages  and  historical  chart  ^ 


THE  BOOKS  ABOVE  NOTED  ARE  obtainable  from  Antiques,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  price.  Address: 

ANTIQUES,  "Book  L Department ,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Old  \ Pressed  Qlass 

Makes  Exquisite  Easter  and  Wedding  Gifts 


rr'HE  lustre  of  old  pressed  glass  is  truly  intriguing.  There  is  a 
fascination  in  its  softly-moulded  patterns  of  which  one  never  tires. 
We  have  at  present  a  most  interesting  collection  of  old  glass  which 
includes  specimens  of  the  much-coveted  horn-of-plenty,  hobnail, 
thumb-mark  and  pineapple  designs. 

There  are  covered  sugar  bowls, — so  much  affected  now  for  candy 
jars — squat  creamers,  bordered  cup-plates,  and  glorious  compotes  of 
various  sizes. 

We  welcome  visitors  to  our  Little  Colonial  House 
and  Antique  Room  at  all  times 

j  or dan  M  arsh  Company,  ^Bosto?! 


The  Colossus  Strad 

zAntonius  Stradivarius 

Cremona,  1716 

Number  6252  of  the  Lyon  &  Healy  Collection 

Among  the  many  wonderful  violins  that  have 
graced  our  collection  from  the  hand  of  Stradi¬ 
varius,  the  “Colossus”  (formerly  the  property  of 
the  celebrated  French  artist,  Jacques  Thibaud) 
stands  forth  as  one  of  the  most  notable. 

Of  the  maker’s  largest  and  broadest  type,  its 
tone  is  surpassingly  beautiful  and  of  such  marvel¬ 
lous  carrying  power  as  to  leave  no  doubt  from 
whence  its  title  was  derived. 

It  is  illustrated  in  its  natural  colors  and  more 
fully  described,  along  with  other  gems  of  the 
violin  world,  in  the  new  edition  of  our  Catalogue 
of  Rare  Old  Violins,  which  will  be  sent  on  request 
to  those  interested  in  the  purchase  of  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  this  class. 

L \  ON  &?  H  E  A  L \  ,  Qhicago 


SHERATON  DRESSER 
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HEIGHT,  SEVEN  FEET;  WIDTH,  FOUR  FEET 

For  Sale  bv 


With 

Mirror  Supports  £5? 
Cresting  of  Wood, 
Carved  and  Gilded 

Beautiful 
Mahogany  Case 
++ 

A  RARE 
AND  VERY 
INTERESTING 
EXAMPLE 
OF  LATE 
PERIOD 
( About  1S10) 

IN  PERFECT 
CONDITION 
++ 

Once  owned  by  an 
English  resident  of 
Majorca;  later  sent 
to  Spain,  whence  it 
was  imported  into 
America. 


GEORGE  COURT  RIGHT 

39  NORTH  BENNETT  STREET 
53  OS  TO  mg  Ma  SSACHU  SETTS 


Art  Prices  Current 

1915-16 

Being  a  Record  of  Sale  Prices  at  Christie’s  During  the  Season; 
Together  with  Representative  Prices  from  the  Sales  of  Messrs. 
Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge,  and  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson, 

WITH  AN 

Index  to  Artists'  and  Engravers’  Names 
And  to  the  Titles  and  Subjects  Sold. 

Vol.  9  —  Price  Three  Guineas  Net 

A  COMPLETE  SET  of  the  previous  eight  volumes  is  offered  for 
a  limited  period  at  the  special  inclusive  price  of  TEN  GUINEAS. 

These  previous  volumes  are  on  sale  separately,  as  follows: 


Vol.  I.  (1907-8)  ( Christie's  only ) . £110  net 

Vol.  II.  (1908-9)  “  . 110“ 

Vol.  III.  (19O9-10)  “  . 110“ 

Vol.  IV.  (1910-11)  {Christie's,  Sotheby's  &  Puttick' s)  220“ 

Vol.  V.  (1911-12)  “  “  “  220 

Vol.  VI.  (1912-13)  “  “  “  220 

Vol.  VII.  (1913-14)  “  “  “  220 

Vol.  VIII.  (1914-15)  “  “  “  220 


cl Art  Trade  Journal  Office 

13  BUCKINGHAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.  C.  2 

London,  England 


Furniture  Service  by  Experts 

T7°U  are  about  to  furnish  a  home.  You  will  spend  $2000, 
Y  or  more.  You  may  have  antiques  in  mind;  you  may 
A  be  considering  reproductions.  Perhaps  you  expect  to 
visit  a  furniture  store  and  make  selection  from  stocks  on 
hand. 

Now,  if  you  use  antiques,  you  must  spend  both  time  and 
money  to  obtain  the  correct  period  groupings  for  each  room. 
The  maker  of  correct  reproductions  will  have  but  few  samples 
on  hand  from  which  to  select.  You  may  think  that  you  are 
forced  to  the  furniture  store  where  are  unlimited  pieces — all 
made  to  sell. 

There  is  a  better  alternative — employing  a  Furniture 
Specialist.  He  will  tell  you  which  pieces  of  any  type — old 
or  new — are  well  designed,  well  finished,  well  constructed, 
appropriate.  Since  good  furniture  is  always  good,  the  nominal 
fee  charged  by  a  Furniture  Specialist  will  prove  a  good  in¬ 
vestment,  for  it  means  permanent  value  in  your  purchase. 

My  fee  for  personal  service  as  Furniture  Specialist  in  and 
about  New  York  or  Boston  is  justified  where  a  client  expects 
to  expend  $2000  or  more.  But  those  too  far  from  Lyme  for 
making  such  contacts  are  advised  to  find  some  one  to  serve 
in  a  similar  capacity. 

The  Furniture  Specialist  has  years  of  study  and  of  practical 
experience  behind  him.  He  sees  beneath  the  surface;  your 
best  interests  are  his.  It  is  well  to  make  use  of  him. 

STANLEY  DAVIS 

Furniture  Specialist 

LYME  CONNECTICUT 


PLACE  your  own 
advertisement  in 
Fhe  Ql earing  House 
if  you  want  to  buy ,  sell 
or  exchange  anything 
in  the  antique  field. 

Send  Copy  S\(ow 
for  dfext  Issue 

ANTIQUES 

68 J  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston 


From 

about 


1750 


Very 

Interesting 

Early 

American 
Secretary 
Book  Case 
of  Walnut 

th(ofe  the 
Scroll  Top 
&  the 

Candle  Slides 

(Price  on  Application) 


Cpeo  iiqe  IV.  Igrcfopps 

1742  M  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Antiques  Akv  Treasures 


Fine  Belgian 
Crystal 
Console 
Sets 


Stowe  IPs 


Dozen  New 
French 
China 
Patterns 


Gold  Pickard  A|//L  .  t)t)  A  Send  for  Our 

China  in  AtU/tAAVULA  UO.  Booklet  on 

Patterns  A  Jewellers  for  99  years  Dinnerware 

\J  24  Winter  St.,  Boston 
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HERE  is  a  rare  opportunity  to 
pick  up  some  beautiful,  an¬ 
tique  ship  models,  ranging  in 
price  from  $45.00  to  $350.00. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  Clipper 
Ship  model  “  Philadelphia.”  Sailed  be¬ 
tween  London  and  New  York  City, 
1837.  Was  sumptuously  fitted  up  with 
a  piano.  Carried  the  future  Napoleon 
III  to  London  about  1838. 

Real  Models  for  real  Collectors 

FERDINAND  KELLER 

216-224  South  Ninth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 


Tel/  Us  Tour  IT ruts 

WE  think  we  can  till  them  out  of  our  very  large  stock  of  ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE  and  FURNISHINGS  of  American  Periods.  We  also 
have  Ship  Pictures,  Models,  Lanterns,  Banjo  Clocks,  Antique  Silver,  Minia¬ 
tures,  and  many  Curiosities  which  cannot  he  duplicated.  Inquiries  Solicited. 

Our  New  Address  Is 

Boston  Antique  Shop,  59  Eeacon  Street,  ‘ boston 


D.  J.  STEELE 

Designer  and  Da  inter  of 

Cjlass  fPanels for  Willard  Banjo  (Tjcks 
(jo  Ion  ia  I  TTCirrors ,  8tc. 

Hand-painted  Dials  lor  Antique  and  Modern  Clocks  Restored  and  Reproduced 

6  PROVINCE  COURT,  BOSTON 

C.  F.  LIBBIE  CO. 

Booksellers  and  u Appraisers 

( Book  tAuflioneers for  Over  Forty  Years) 

3  HAMILTON  PLACE,  ROOMS  2  I 4~2  I  6 

BO  ST  CD A( 

To  e Antique  Dealers  and  (Collectors 
CEND  us  a  list  of  your  Old  Books,  Old  Prints, 

^  Portraits,  Whaling  Pictures,  Old  Autograph 
Letters,  and  Documents. 

Large  or  small  lots  of  Books,  etc.,  purchased  for 
cash.  Appraisals  made  for  Probate,  Income  Tax, 
or  Insurance. 


APPRAISALS 

of "Persona d,  rArt,  and  fiterary  /Property 

By  the  Oldest  Established  Appraising  Con¬ 
cern  in  New  England 

SPTflAL  SAIT  INA  PI fL 

Send  for  dates  and  catalogue.  Goods  bought 
outright  or  sold  on  consignment 

Leonard  &  Company 

46  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

AUCTIONEERS 
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Italian  Door  Knockers  and  Fulls 
Collection  of  M.  P.  Domenicis,  New  York 

Examples  of  North  Italian  iron  work  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
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V  MAGAZINE  Jo  r  Qollectors  and  Others  WHO  FIND 
NTEREST  IN  T  I  £  S  T  S  T  &f  IN  THE 
ARTICLES  OF  DAILY  USE  &?  ADORNMENT 
DEVISED  BY  THE  FOREFATHERS 
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Cobwebs  &  Dust 


zAn  Enlargement  of  the  zAttic y  J vith  Some  Picture  Hanging 


Qover  and  Frontispiece 

THE  cover  design  speaks  for  itself.  It  was  found 
among  the  Montague  stencils  elsewhere  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  number  of  Antiques.  Appar¬ 
ently  it  belongs  to  a  day  when  the  circus  was  one  of 
the  glories  of  America.  Since  its  evident  symbolism 
is  that  of  swiftness  and  agility,  it  can  hardly  have 
been  designed  for  the  adornment  of  a  chair, — not  even 
a  rocking  chair.  But  its  appropriateness  to  a  sled  is 
beyond  argument.  As  displayed  on  the  cover,  it  is 
but  slightly  reduced  below  actual  size. 

The  frontispiece  assemblage  of  door-knockers  and 
door-pulls  will  serve  as  interesting  supplement  to 
those  shown  last  month  in  the  “Home  Market”  de¬ 
partment.  Their  appearance  here  is  due  to  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  that  indefatigable  and  well-trained  searcher 
for  the  beautiful,  Mr.  W.  W.  Kent.  Of  these  knockers 
Mr.  Kent  writes: 

“To  the  student  of  design,  the  incised  ornament 
on  several  of  these  pieces  recalls  that  on  many  ex¬ 
amples  encountered  in  Siena,  but  the  camera  can 
hardly  emphasize  these  patterns,  so  faint  have  they 
become  through  the  effect  of  wear  and  weather. 

“There  is  little  about  these  forms  to  suggest  the 
greater  elaboration  and  elegance  of  the  best  Renais¬ 
sance  knockers  in  bronze.  Yet  the  very  fabt  that  they 
are  in  wrought  iron,  and  of  simple  design,  will  make 
them  all  the  more  interesting  to  collectors  and  de¬ 
signers  who  realize  that  to  design  well,  and  yet  to  re¬ 
tain  simplicity,  constitutes  an  accomplishment  at¬ 
tained  by  few. 

“It  is  to  the  growing  appreciation  ot  this  facft  that 
we  owe  the  increased  attention  paid  to  the  primitive 
arts  of  all  countries,  America  included.  The  earlier 
artisans  and  artists  of  Italy  and  of  other  lands  reveal 


in  their  works  a  restraint,  directness,  and  virile 
beauty  that  the  later  Renaissance  eventually  forgot. 
When  the  construction  of  an  object  was  made  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  its  ornamentation,  the  ornament  itself 
shortly  lost  all  character  and  meaning.” 

Extremes  and  the  Qave  Fdweller 

He  was  a  very  wise  philosopher  who  observed  that 
truth  really  does  not  exist  at  some  golden  mean,  but 
simultaneously  at  both  extremes.  Human  brings  have 
this  much,  at  least,  of  truth  in  them  that  they  in¬ 
stinctively  prefer  grasping  one  end  or  the  other  ol  a 
situation — or  both  at  once — to  following  a  tamely 
median  procedure.  The  middle  of  the  road  brings 
one  little  but  dust  and  contumely.  Joy  resides  along 
vagarious  bypaths  verging  perilously  on  ditch  and 
bramble.  Or,  to  shift  the  comparison  to  urban  cus¬ 
tom,  what  mortal  will  take  sustenance  in  the  mez¬ 
zanine  restaurant  when  either  rathskeller  or  roof 
garden  is  available? 

The  atavistic  impulse  of  the  male  human  is  un¬ 
questionably  toward  seeking  solace  in  the  cellar.  At 
some  stage  of  his  progress  upward  Irom  the  ooze,  he 
became  habituated  to  hauling  his  prey  into  a  hole  of 
his  own  burrowing  or  into  some  cavern  of  nature’s 
fashioning,  where,  walled  round  with  rock,  he  couid 
count  on  freedom  from  surprise  attack.  And,  even 
today,  if  you  observe  him  in  pursuit  of  provender, 
you  will  find  him,  by  preference,  descending  steep 
stairs  into  subterranean  haunts.  Here  he  plants  him¬ 
self,  if  possible,  where  he  can  glare  out  at  newcomers 
from  the  protecting  rectangle  of  meeting  walls.  Fail¬ 
ing  such  advantage,  he  depends  upon  the  mass  of  pier 
or  column  to  guard  him  surely  on  one  flank,  the  while 
he  is  lost  in  gustatory  rapture.  As  for  the  lady  of  the 
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/.  Side 


2.  Rear 


Three  Views  of  Dark  Bi.ue  Salt- 
Cellar 
Mrs.  Brouwer 

Sandwich  glass  in  form  of  a  boat 
(probably  1825).  Length, 
inches  at  top;  2 ,‘4  inches  at  bot¬ 
tom. 


Bottom 


This  salt-cellar  occurs  also  in  clear 
glass,  in  blue  opalescent  glass,  and 
again,  slightly  larger,  in  dark  blue 
glass.  These  different  types  are  all 
marked,  though  the  lettering  varies 
somewhat  among  them. 


species,  except  in  the  rare  event  of  her  suffering  ex¬ 
treme  hunger,  she  indubitably  prefers  the  open.  The 
cavern,  in  short,  has  been  hers  only  from  necessity, 
not  from  choice.  Her  mode  of  approach  thereto  has 
been  the  highly  primitive,  and  hence  modernly  ador¬ 
able,  one  of  being  dragged,  willy-nilly,  by  a  strong- 
armed  male.  And,  after  all,  her  chief  hope  of  being 
thus  dragged  to  a  cave  by  a  cave  man  was  to  remain 
visibly, — if  need  be,  conspicuously, — in  the  open.  The 
more  in  the  open  the  more  frequent  the  drag.  Thus  it 
is  that  few  women  can  long  abide  the  atmosphere  of 
the  rathskeller.  For  their  delegation  was  the  roof 
garden  invented;  and  thither  the  men-folk  inevitably 
follow. 

Substituting  the  <•. Attic 

Now  all  this  may  seem  like  a  very  perambulant 
preamble  to  what  amounts  to  nothing  anyway.  That 
may  be  the  case.  Yet  things  have  been  happening,  of 
late,  to  the  Editor’s  Attic;  and  explanations  appear 
to  be  appropriate.  Antiques,  it  should  immediately 
be  confessed,  started  too  late  in  the  world’s  history  to 
justify  a  cellar.  That  place  of  foregathering  is,  there¬ 
fore,  denied  to  the  magazine  and  its  friends.  No  one 
cares  for  the  social  medisevalism  of  the  front  parlor. 
Hence  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  recognize  the  law 

*While  Lafayette’s  visit  began  in  the  fall  of  1924,  its  chief  events  occurred 
in  the  following  year. 


of  extremes  and  to  enlarge  the  attic  to  the  commo¬ 
diousness,  if  not  to  the  elaboration,  of  a  roof  garden. 
That  will  make  it  a  place  less  of  somnolent  individual 
rummaging  than  of  adtive  entertainment  of  guests, — 
particularly  of  those  bearing  messages  of  probable 
common  interest  to  the  company. 

Too; ether  with  'Tit tic  Salt 

o 

Such  a  guest  this  month  is  Mrs.  Clarence  O. 
Brouwer,  of  Providence,  who  generously  offers  mate¬ 
rial  calculated  to  dispel  several  misconceptions  as  to 
Sandwich  glass.  The  first  misconception  is  that  none 
of  the  Sandwich  produdf  bears  the  name  of  the  maker. 
This  M  rs.  Brouwer  clears  at  one  sweep,  by  offering  a 
photograph  taken  from  a  dark  blue  salt-cellar,  which 
shows  evidence  of  being  a  double  souvenir, — of  La¬ 
fayette’s  visit  to  America,  and  of  the  founding  of  the 
Sandwich  factory.  Both  events  are  attributable  to 
1825.* 

This  extremely  interesting  bit  of  glass,  which  is 
here  reproduced  in  virtually  full  size,  is  shaped,  it 
would  seem,  in  rough  similarity  to  the  steamer  Chan¬ 
cellor  Livingston,  in  those  days  pride  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  coastal  waters,  and  an  important  participant  in 
the  Lafayette  celebration.  But  the  paddle-boxes  of 
this  vitreous  craft  are  adorned  with  the  name  “La- 
fayet,”  surmounting  a  single  star.  On  its  bottom  is 
stamped  the  word  “Sandwich.”  On  its  stern  is  the 
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(fathering  Strawber¬ 
ries  from  Thistles 


One  of  the  most  pleasing 
of  Sandwich  pressed  glass 
designs  is  that  which  has 
generally  carried  the  en¬ 
titlement  of  “strawberry 
and  thistle  pattern.”  Any¬ 
one  who  glances  at  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustration  will 
readily  understand  why. 
Within  a  border  of  shields 
and  acroteria  appears  a 
central  medallion  decorated 
with  five  full-blown  stars,  in 
the  midst  of  whose  effulgence 
rise  graceful  thistle  plants, 
between  whose  honeyed  en¬ 
ticements  and  those  of  a 
group  of  six  bulbous  and 
fruit-like  forms  a  flock, 
— perhaps  that  is  not  the 
scientifically  correct  word, 
— a  flock  of  bees  appears 
to  be  hesitating  on  poised 
wings.  Strawberries,  of 
course,  vying  with  thistles 
for  supremacy  of  sweetness; 
until  Mrs.  Brouwer, who  ap- 


Cake  Plate  (so-called  “strawberry  and  thistle  pattern”)  Mrs.  Brouwer 
An  octagonal  dish,  9K  inches  across.  Observe  the  enlargement  of  the 
central  medallion  shown  below. 

legend  “B.  &S.  GLASS  CO.,”  together  with  a  decora¬ 
tion  of  two  stars. 

Mrs.  Brouwer  has  possessed  two  other  salt-cellars, 
one  in  clear  glass,  the  other  in  blue  opalescent 
glass,  similar,  if  not  identical,  in  stamping.  She  re¬ 
marks,  also,  upon  a  dark  blue  salt-cellar  slightly 
larger  than  the  one  illustrated.  Her  own  specimen 
is  in  almost  perfect  condition,  barring  a  slight  chip¬ 
ping  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  paddle-boxes  of  the 
example  illustrated. 

The  reasons  for  naming  this  salt-cellar  Lafayet, 
and  for  misspelling  the  name  are  something  of  a  mys¬ 
tery.  An  easy  assumption  would  be  that,  in  due 
course,  the  Chancellor  Livingston  had  achieved  a  twin 
brother, — or,  speaking  of  ships,  should  one  say  sis¬ 
ter, — christened  Lafayet.  As  yet  no  record  to  support 
or  to  condemn  such  a  theory  has  been  encountered. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  salt-cellar,  in  all  its  manifesta¬ 
tions, is  an  interesting  and  attractive  example  of  early 
American  advertising.  While  far  from  unknown,  it 
has  not,  hitherto,  been  so  clearly  pictured. 


Centre  of  Cake  Plate  (Enlarged) 

The  actual  diameter  of  the  circular  medallion  is  4 pi  inches;  that  of  the 
circle  constituting  the  group  of  beehives  is  2  inches.  The  degree  of  the 
given  enlargement,  and  hence  of  increased  clarity  of  design,  is  readily 
calculable. 
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parently  “keeps  a  bee,”  rises  | 
to  remark  that  the  so-called 
strawberries  are  not  what  they 
seem,  but  are,  in  reality,  six 
old  style  beehives. 

On  examination  of  the  en¬ 
larged  photograph  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  medallion,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  she  is  corredt. 
Those  juicy  blobs  are  not  suc¬ 
culent  berries,  but  are  bee  resi¬ 
dences  built  of  straw  and  re¬ 
joicing,  likewise,  in  a  front 
door  and  a  cupola. 

The  editor,  while  on  a  re¬ 
cent  foraging  expedition  be¬ 
yond  the  confines  of  the  Attic, 
was  freely  informed,  not  with¬ 
out  asperity,  that  this  bit 
of  tidings  had  already  been 
confided  to  an  eager  world, — 
and  in  book  form.  No  doubt  it 
has.  But  Antiques  and  its 
readers  are,  nevertheless,  pro¬ 
foundly  grateful  to  Mrs. 
Brouwer,  who  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  a  somewhat  wider  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  news.  One 
never  likes  to  remain  long  mis¬ 
informed,  save  as  to  one’s 
personal  pulchritude  —  and, 
in  the  present  instance,  con¬ 
tinued  inability  to  differen¬ 
tiate  between  bee-hives  and 
strawberries  might,  in  picking 
season,  lead  to  disastrous  con¬ 
sequences. 

Introducing  Steticilled 
Furniture 

The  natural  state  of  furni¬ 
ture — if  furniture  may  be 
assumed  to  have  a  natural 
state — appears  to  be  that  of 
chromatic  decoration.  The  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  texture,  na¬ 
tive  tone  and  grain  of  fine  cab¬ 
inet  woods  for  their  own  sakes, 
is,  it  would  seem,  a  compara- 


Stencilled  Chair  Backs  from  Mon¬ 
tague 

Probably  made  at  the  Dyke  Mill.  The 
swan  and  lyre  design  points  to  an  early 
and  excellent  prototype. 
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yely  modern  development  of 
iste. 

According  to  R.  W.  Symonds, 
t  his  interesting  treatise  on  The 
resent  State  of  Old  English  Fur- 
iture,  the  earliest  known  ex- 
nples  of  English  oak  furniture 
ere  colored  in  tempera,  which 
as  long  since  succumbed  to  the 
'ear  and  tear  of  time  and  use. 
fo  doubt  this  primitive  tradi- 
lon  carried  over  into  seven- 
eenth  century  New  England, 
nd  is  responsible  for  the  paint 
;nd  stain  which  give  the  carving 
if  early  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
husetts  coffers  their  extraordi¬ 
narily  old-world  appearance. 

The  Germans  and  Swiss  who 
tolonized  in  lower  New  Jersey 
imd  in  Pennsylvania  during  the 
fighteenth  century  brought  with 
:hem  the  Continental  peasants’ 
ondness  for  brightly  decorated 
furniture,  glass,  and  pottery.  In 
their  new  homes  they  inaugu¬ 
rated  what  was,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  Bauern-Kunst,* 
(whose  varied  manifestations 
■have  not  yet  received  their  due 
meed  of  scholarly  attention. 

Wallace  Nutting  states  that 
the  finish  of  American  Windsor 
chairs  was  always,  in  early  pat¬ 
terns,  green.  Later,  red  or  yellow 
paint  was  used.f 

So  strong,  indeed,  was  the 
rural  passion  for  submerging 
furniture  in  paint  that  many  a 
fine  bit  of  cabinet  wood,  though 
bearing  marquetry’s  genteel  pass¬ 
port  to  immunity,  was  forced 
into  wearing  the  general  livery 
of  the  farm.  Only  of  late  years 
have  these  disguises  been  pene¬ 
trated. 

*See  Swiss  Influence  on  the  Early  Pennsylvania 
Slip  Decorated  Majolica ,  by  John  M.  Clarke,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  State  Museum  at  Albany. 
See  too,Eberlein  &  McClure  Early  American  Arts. 
&  Crafts. 

fANTiQUES  for  February,  p.  76. 


Stencilled  Chair  Backs  from  Montague. 
The  first  and  third  appear  to  be  composite 
stencils  produced  after  the  traditional  man¬ 
ner,  though  with  less  richness  of  design  and 
skill  of  technique.  The  square  backed  chairs, 
while  similar  to  the  Hitchcock  type,  show 
departures  in  behalf  of  greater  strength. 
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The  J^ineage  of  Painted  Furniture 


The  lineage,  therefore,  ol  painted  furniture  among 
the  every-day  folk  of  America,  is  a  long  and  honor¬ 
able  one.  By  the  aristocrats  it  was,  naturally,  held 
in  less  esteem  than  carved  and  inlaid  mahogany;  lor 
the  elaborate  pictorial  decoration  ol  the  Adam  style 
never  gained  much  patronage  in  America.  When  the 
Empire  influence  began  to  assert  itself  in  furniture — 
whether  of  high  degree  or  low — the  resultant  broad, 
and  sometimes  ungainly  surfaces  made  carving  a 
virtual  necessity  for  the  better  class  of  work, — large 
pattern  painting  for  that  of  humbler  grade.* 

Thus  it  was  that  stencilling  came  into  general  use. 
The  best  of  it,  and — in  so  far  as  may  be  judged  by 
the  patterns —  the  earliest,  was  applied  with  powdered 
gold  leaf  to  a  contrasting  surface,  black,  brown, 
sometimes  green. 

It  is  to  be  noted  particularly  that  the  finest  patterns 
were  produced  by  combining  a  number  of  different 
stencils,  each  cut  to  constitute  a  single  element  in  the 
design.  The  origin  of  the  technique  must  remain 
largely  a  matter  of  conjedfure.  It  finds  parallel  in  the 
hand-block  printing  of  textiles  and  wall-papers,  and  in 
the  assembling  of  dies  for  fine  book-binding.  It  passed 
into  oblivion  with  the  rise  of  the  furniture  fadtory. 

Such  a  fadtory  was  that  at  Montague,  Mass.,  from 
which  was  drawn  the  material  at  the  foundation  of 
Mr.  Longcope’s  article.  Concerning  this  fadtory  An¬ 
tiques  has  made  some  independent  investigation. 
The  place  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Carl  Purrington 
Rollins,  whose  genius  as  printer  and  typographer  to¬ 
day  finds  expression  in  the  work  of  the  Yale  Univers¬ 
ity  Press.  Of  the  building’s  history  Mr.  Rollins 
writes: — “Part  of  it  seems  to  have  been  a  brick  build¬ 
ing,  erected  for  an  iron  forge  and  probably  going 
back  close  to  1800; — it  may  even  be  an  eighteenth 
century  building.  Later  a  saw-mill  was  moved  on  the 
land  close  to  the  forge.” 


Pomance  o?i  the  Side 

“Romance  entered  here  in  the  commonly  accepted 
tradition  at  Montague  that  this  saw-mill  was  owned 
at  one  time  by  the  notorious  Captains  Lightfoot  and 
Thunderbolt.  Lightfoot  and  Thunderbolt,  at  all 
events,  are  more  or  less  historical  figures;  Lightfoot 
(in  other  words,  Captain  Michael  Martin)  having 
been  hanged  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  for  highway 
robbery  within  the  present  town  of  Danvers  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  Thunderbolt  (Dr.  Wil¬ 
son)  apparently  having  died  in  bed  in  Brattleboro, 
Vermont,  where  his  connedtion  with  the  redoubt¬ 
able  Thunderbolt  was  established  by  means  of  a 

*At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  “fancy  chairs,”  as  they  were  called, 
appear  to  have  been  popular  among  the  well-to-do.  Some  were  hand-decorated, 
others,  apparently  stencilled.  See  Singleton  Furniture  of  Our  Forefathers. 


cork  heel  and  a  carefully  concealed  scar  on  his  neck 

“Along  in  the  forties  of  the  last  century,  I  judge 
the  Mill  in  its  present  form  took  shape  by  the  eredtioi 
of  a  two-story  building  connedting  the  old  forge  ant 
the  saw-mill.  It  was  in  this  shop,  operated  by  Rich 
ardson  and  Dike,  that  the  furniture,  for  which  thosi 
stencils  were  cut,  was  made.” 

Edward  Pearson  Pressey  in  his  History  of  Monta 
gue,  1910,  pp  207,  209,  et  seq .,  states  that  Dike’ 
null  was  built  about  1854  for  furniture  manufadlur 
ing,  by  George  B.  Richardson.  There  was  an  oldeijl 
accumulation  of  buildings  on  the  spot. 

rAn  Antique  Pilgrimage  with  a  Qamera 

In  an  effort  to  locate  some  of  the  chairs  which  had 
been  produced  by  the  Montague  fadtory,  Antique! 
sent  a  skilled  photographer,  Mr.  Lred  L.  Tales,  tc 
Montague.  The  pictures  of  chair-backs  accompany¬ 
ing  these  notes  are  the  result  of  his  journey. 

Mr.  Tales  brought  back  from  Montague,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Austin  M.  Lawrence,  a  large 
package  of  original  stencils  from  the  old  fadtory. 

One  small  example,  upon  examination,  proved 
to  have  been  cut  from  a  sale  memorandum  dated 
“1836.”  This,  of  course,  proves  little  as  to  the 
date  of  the  Dyke  mill  or  of  the  particular  stencil  in 
question.  But  it  does  indicate  that  the  maker  of  the 
Dyke  mill  furniture  was  perpetuating  a  trade  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  as  early  as  1836. 

The  original  stencil  designs  from  Montague  have 
been  reproduced,  first  by  placing  them  on  sensitized 
paper: — a  process  which  has  given  silhouette  fac¬ 
similes  of  the  pattern.  Lrom  these  silhouettes,  zinc 
etchings  have  been  made. 

rAnd  Finally 

The  illustrations  accompanying  Mrs.  Eraser’s  arti¬ 
cle  are  from  stencilled  designs  which  the  author  has 
herself  carried  out  to  exemplify  her  discussion.  Com¬ 
pletely  adequate  reproduction  of  these  patterns, 
which  were  produced  in  black  and  gold,  is  well  nigh 
impossible.  But  those  offered  show  how  remarkably 
Mrs.  Eraser  has  approximated,  both  in  form  and  in 
spirit,  the  ancient  originals.  While  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
make  diredt  comparison  between  her  stencils  and  the 
unmodified  silhouettes  which  have  been  taken  from  the 
Montague  cuttings,  it  is  fair  to  make  such  comparison 
between  them  and  the  adtual  Montague  chair-backs. 

A  very  superficial  examination  will  satisfactorily 
prove  the  earlier  origin  and  richer  quality  of  the  de¬ 
signs  which  Mrs.  Fraser  has  utilized. 

The  matter  of  stencilled  patterns  on  other  articles 
of  furniture  than  chairs  and  settees  still  awaits  dis¬ 
cussion. 


LITTLE  KNOWN  MASTERPIECES 

IV.  EIeppelwhite  Sideboard  ( Eighteenth  Century) 

The  material  is  cherry.  Drawers  and  doors  outlined  with 
cross-banded  mahogany  and  marquetry.  Doors  inlaid  with 
herons.  Height  of  sideboard,  39^2  inches;  length  763^ 
■inches;  greatest  depth  (at  centre)  303^  inches. 


Owned  by  the  Editor  of  Antiques 
Hanover ,  New  Hampshire 
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IV.  Ad  Heppelwhite  Sideboard 


THERE  are  two  reasons  for  publishing  a  picture  of  the  sideboard  shown  on  the  preceding 
page.  For  one  thing,  it  is  a  beautiful  and  interesting  piece.  More  particularly,  however, 
there  exists  some  curiosity  to  learn  whether  or  not  any  counterparts  are  discoverable. 
As  will  be  observed  from  the  dimensions  given,  a  length  of  seventy-six  and  one-half  inches  and 
a  height  of  thirty-nine  and  one-half  inches,  this  sideboard  is  of  unusual  size  for  a  piece  designed 
in  the  Heppelwhite  style.  Yet  it  displays  no  trace  of  ungainliness.  That  possibility  was  overcome  by 
careful  proportioning.  The  weakening  effedt,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  sideboards  from  splitting 
them  in  halves  by  the  insertion  of  doors  in  the  middle  division,  is  here  well  avoided  by  centering  the 
drawers — finely  adjusted  in  relative  depth  -and  by  placing  the  necessary  cupboards  at  the  sides. 

The  double  serpentine  front  of  the  sideboard  is  not  usual;  neither,  however,  is  it  extraordin¬ 
arily  uncommon.  Uncommon,  however,  is  the  shape  of  the  spade  feet;  as  well  as  the  type  of  inlay  on 
the  two  doors.  In  so  far  as  a  careful  examination  of  many  examples  may  serve  as  basis  for  assertion, 
it  may  be  stated,  with  some  confidence,  that  this  kind  of  spade  foot  has  really  no  business  to  appear 
in  a  Heppelwhite  design;  for  it  is  essentially  a  Chippendale  type. 

Neither  do  the  strange  herons  on  the  doors  of  this  piece  belong  in  classic  Heppelwhite  circles. 
They  have  all  the  earmarks  of  a  carryover  from  the  Chinese-like  birds,  with  long  beaks  and  extended 
tails,  that  one  finds  disporting  themselves  on  large  Chippendale  mirrors.  Yet  another  peculiarity  of 
inlay  is  the  dart-shaped  marquetry  midway  of  the  legs,  and  the  flower-like  design  that  rises  from 
above  each  of  the  front  spade  feet. 

The  sum  of  these  departures  from  the  original  might  cast  some  suspicion  on  the  genuineness 
of  the  sideboard.  But  the  history  of  the  piece  precludes  possibility  of  fraud.  It  came  to  the  present 
owner  by  inheritance  from  an  aunt,  who,  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  since,  remembering  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  such  a  piece  in  her  grandfather’s  possession,  went  searching  for  it  among  collateral  branches 
of  the  family.  She  eventually  uncovered  it  reposing  in  a  barn  in  the  Vermont  village  where  Squire 
Keith,  its  original  owner,  had  once  dwelt  as  local  autocrat. 

Further  tradition  deals  with  two  other  pieces  which  Squire  Keith  procured  simultaneously 
with  the  sideboard.  Presumably  they  were  of  the  same  make  and  of  similar  design;  but  any  accurate 
information  is  lacking,  and  the  pieces  themselves  have  never  turned  up. 

'['he  use  of  cherry  v/ood  in  the  making  of  this  sideboard,  and  the  lining  of  its  drawers  and  cup¬ 
boards  with  pine,  both  bespeak  an  American  origin  for  the  piece.  The  fineness  of  the  inlay,  and  the 
superb  quality  of  the  cabinet  work  throughout,  are  indicative  of  a  maker  of  reputation  and  experience, 
concerning  whom  further  knowledge  would  be  welcome. 

The  sideboard  has  had  very  little  repair.  After  its  first  rescue  from  the  Vermont  barn  it  was 
somewhat  hastily  cleaned  and  varnished.  The  present  owner  has  had  it  put  into  complete  order 
within  the  past  five  years.  At  the  time  of  these  last  repairs,  in  order  to  close  a  wide  crack  in  the  top 
of  the  sideboard,  it  was  found  necessary  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  actual  top  board  and  to  piece  it  out 
with  the  beading  observable  at  the  back  of  the  piece.  The  varnish  was  removed,  and  the  original 
quality  of  the  wood  was  restored.  Except  for  the  addition  noted  there  has  been  little  or  no  patching. 
The  door  pulls  are  recent.  The  originals  may  have  been  of  wood.  As  to  the  age  of  the  drawer-brasses, 
there  is  some  uncertainty. 

The  photograph  was  taken  with  the  aid  of  a  color  screen,  which  differentiates  the  golden  red 
of  the  cherry  wood,  the  brown  tones  of  the  mahogany,  and  the  light  hue  of  what  is  probably  holly 
wood  in  the  larger  inlay. 


Fig.  i — Spread  Eagle  X' 

The  type  goes  back  to  the  ’20’s.  But  this  bird  is  of  a  later  brood. 


Some  Rescued  Stencils  of  Earlier  Days 

By  Henry  Longcope 

NOTE — The  following  notes  are  based  on  a  bunch  of  stencils,  which  were  found,  some  years  since,  in  the  Dyke  mill  at  Montague, 
Mass.,  and  which,  by  various  routes,  eventually  came  into  possession  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art  in 
Philadelphia.  Some  of  these  have  recently  been  exhibited  at  the  Museum  and  have  constituted  a  Bulletin  topic.  In  printing  these  sil¬ 
houette  reproductions,  acknowledgment  should  be  made  of  the  courtesy  of  the  Museum  authorities. — The  Editor. 


IN  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  there  was  a  homely 
style  of  furniture,  decorated  furniture, — all  collectors 
are  familiar  with  it,  which  obtained  considerable 
popularity  among  the  thrifty  farmers  and  villagers  of 
New  England,  among  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  and 
among  plain  folk  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  This 
was  occurring  while  the  prosperous  merchants  of  the 
northern  states  were  furnishing  their  city  homes  with 
chairs  and  console  tables,  sofas  and  bureaus,  in  the  style  of 
Duncan  Phyfe’s  delicate  workmanship,  and  later  in  the 
heavy  Empire  manner.  The  country  cousins  of  the 
carved  and  gilded  urban  pieces  possess  much  charm. 

The  first  examples  of  American  painted  furniture  are  to 
be  found  in  New  England,  where  chests,  hutches,  and 
small  boxes  were  often  adorned  with  simple  floriated  or 
foliated  designs  applied  either  on  a  background  of  color 
or  upon  the  natural  wood.  Painting  of  this  sort  usually 
dates  from  the  seventeenth  century.  A  simpler  type  of 
decorative  painting  was  applied  to  the  plain  wooden 
chairs  and  settees  of  farm  houses  and  merely  involved 


lining  the  turnings  of  legs,  stretchers,  and  back  spindles 
with  some  contrasting  color  to  the  ground  work  of  the  rest 
of  the  piece.  Black  lining  on  green,  red,  or  yellow  appears 
to  have  been  the  rule.  Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  during  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth,  the 
wide  top  rails  and  vertical  slats  of  chair  and  settee  backs 
were  frequently  adorned  with  stiff,  conventional  designs  of 
flowers  in  baskets.  Sometimes  they  were  painted  in  black 
from  a  stencil  pattern  and  sometimes  in  colors  with  a 
touch  of  gilding. 

Some  few  years  ago  chance  brought  to  light  a  new 
aspect  of  this  craft  of  painted  furniture.  An  extensive 
collection  of  stencils  was  found  in  an  old  mill  in  Montague, 
Massachusetts,  stencils  that  were  employed  in  the  orna¬ 
mentation  of  this  furniture.  The  Dyke  Mill,*  as  it  is  still 
called,  was  at  one  time  a  furniture  factory.  It  has  long 
since  changed  hands  and  is  now  transformed  to  use 
partly  as  summer  residence,  partly  as  printing  plant.  In 
the  loft  of  this  mill  a  dusty  bundle  of  these  stencils  was 
discovered.  The  collection  totals  about  two  hundred  and 


Fig.  2 — Stage  Coach  Design 

The  fact  that  the  passengers  are  endowed  with  tall  hats,  helps  place  this  stencil  previous  to  the  70’s. 
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Fig.  j. — A  Graceful  Single  Stencil  Design 

Somewhat  stringy,  perhaps,  and  not  of  very  early  date.  Clifford’s  Period  Furnishings  publishes  the  design  as  eighty  years  old.  But  its  suggestion  is  really 
more  modern. 


Fig.  4. — Late  Empire  Type  of  Design 

Rather  coarse  and  unskilful  adaptation  of  the  lyre  pattern  and  acanthus  scroll  which  were  used  to  such  advantage  during  the  first  three  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 


Fig.  5. — Armorial  Design  with  Morning-Glories 

Might  have  been  executed  in  two  or  more  colors.  Classifiable  with  Fig.  4. 


Silhouette  Prints  of  Dyke  Mill  Stencils  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
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Fig.  6 — Chair  Stencil  Pennsylvania  Museum 

Designed  for  the  curving  end  of  a  chair  cresting. 


fifty  separate  stencils;  though  among  them  occur  some 
duplicates  and  some  examples  of  repeated  design  in 
reverse.  Most  of  them  were  apparently  intended  for 
chairs,  yet  some  might  easily  have  been  used  for  other 
objeCts,  such  as  sleds,  children’s  wheelbarrows,  and  other 
toys.  In  many  cases  the  paint  that  was  originally  used'in 
applying  the  design  to  the  furniture  still  adheres  about  the 
edges  of  the  pattern,  so  that  we  may  judge  the  final 
appearance  of  the  design.  The  stencils  are,  of  course,  all 
hand-cut,  some  crudely  in  the  pages  of  old  account  books 
or  in  journals  of  the  day;  others  finely  executed  with 
delicate  tracery  of  foliage  in  varnished  or  oiled  paper. 

It  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  the  shape  of  an  individual 
stencil  for  what  purpose  it  was  intended.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  long  curved  pieces  for  the  top  flat  rail  of  a 
chair  back.  The  example  shown  in  (Fig.  1)  is  typical. 
The  form  of  the  rope  border  determines  for  us  the  shape  of 
the  back  for  which  it  was  used,  and,  with  the  traces  of 
color — red  on  the  fruit,  green  on  the  leaves  and  branches— 
we  obtain  a  shrewd  idea  of  the  finished  chair,  a  simple  and 
substantial  one,  of  debased  Windsor  form,  with  curved 
top  piece  and  spindle  back.  The  other  two  chair-back 
stencils  here  illustrated  are  of  interesting  pattern,  espe¬ 
cially  the  one  with  crossed  American  flags,  (Fig.  4)  a 
design  popular  with  all  sorts  of  early  craftsmen  of  this 
country.  We  find  it  carved  on  mantels,  painted  on  clock 
faces,  embroidered  on  samplers;  it  too  must  have  been 
popular  among  the  purchasers  of  the  products  of  the 
Dyke  Mill,  inasmuch  as  there  are  three  copies  of  it  among 
these  stencils,  all  showing  much  use.  The  other  with  the 
armorial  design  (Fig.  5)  seems  also  to  have  been  in  great 
demand  if  the  number  of  duplicate  stencils  is  any  cr  terion. 
There  are,  in  all,  five  of  these,  each  bearing  the  traces  of 
different  colors. 

The  dashing  and  vigorous  stage-coach  pattern  shown  in 
(Fig.  2)  was  probably  painted  on  chair  backs  too,  though 
we  can  easily  conceive  its  use  on  other  articles  of  furniture. 

*Latter  day  spelling  of  the  name  is“  Dyke,”  although  the  name  of  the  early 
owner  was  “  Dike.” 


In  some  ways  it  is  the  most  attractive  of  the  whole 
collection  and  shows  the  marks  of  having  been  cut  by  a 
real  artist — one  who  had  proper  regard  for  the  limitations 
of  his  medium  and  attained  full  effectiveness  within  these 
limits.  It  possesses  a  dashing  interest  which  is  lacking  in 
many  of  the  fruit  or  flower  stencils,  be  they  ever  so  well  cut. 

Another  patriotic  pattern  is  shown  in  (Fig.  7),  a  stencil 
made  for  the  splat  of  a  chair  back.  In  it,  as  well  as  in  the 
crossed  flags  of  the  one  previously  mentioned,  we  perceive 
exemplification  of  an  era  when  national  pride  strutted 
openly,  and  when  the  word  “Liberty”  was  printed  in  bold 
face  type  in  the  bright  lexicon  of  all  good  Americans. 

Among  the  smaller  stencils  are  narrow  strips  for 
application  to  spindles,  rungs,  and  slats,  and  many  single 
leaves,  flowers,  doves,  dots  and  geometrical  patterns  for 'a 
diversity  of  uses; — even  letters  and  numerals,  all  of  which, 
though  without  much  individual  interest,  aid  in  making 
the  collection  complete  and  representative. 


Fig.  7 — Chair  Stencil  Pennsylvania  Museum 

The  handiwork  suggests  Figs.  4  and  5.  The  design  suggests  the  period  of 
the  Civil  War. 
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Fig.  1  —  Clock  Stencil  (1835)  Charles  A.  Sawyer 

Gold  on  black  ground.  A  crude  type  used  on  what  was,  in  its  time,  a  commercial  type  of  clock. 


The  Golden  Age  of  Stencilling 

By  Esther  Stevens  Fraser 

NOTE — The  illustrations  accompanying  this  article  were  executed  by  me  from  stencils  of  my  own  cutting,  based,  however,  in  every 
instance,  upon  an  original,  or  upon  an  authentic  derivation.  For  the  opportunity  to  examine  and  to  copy  the  patterns  shown,  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Lord  and  Mr.  Clarence  Allen,  of  Portland,  Maine;  to  Mrs.  H.  E.  North  of  Winchester  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Sawyer  of 
Cambridge.  I  should  appreciate  the  courtesy,  should  readers  of  Antiques  give  me  opportunity  to  study  and  to  record  for  preservation 
examples  of  furniture  stencilling  which  they  may  have  in  their  possession. — E.  S.  F. 


STENCILLING  is  a  quick,  and  hence  inexpensive, 
method  of  transferring  a  design  an  indefinite  num¬ 
ber  of  times.  It  may  be  used  on  many  different  ma¬ 
terials,  such  as  cloth,  woodwork,  plaster  walls,  pottery, 
and  glass.  The  Egyptians,  and  later  the  Romans,  are 
known  to  have  used  this  method  of  decoration,  and  arti¬ 
sans  of  the  Middle. Ages  practised  it  extensively  in  pro¬ 
ducing  inexpensive  imitations  of  elaborate  brocades. 
Everyone  knows  the  marvellous  skill  of  the  Japanese  in 
designing  and  executing  decorations  so  intricate  that  they 
almost  overstep  the  technical  limitations  ol  stencil  cutting. 
As  a  rule,  one  finds  that  the  pliability  of  the  material  in 
which  the  design  is  cut  governs  these  limitations,  thin 
paper  being  the  medium  used  by  the  Japanese  in  their 
delicate  and  elaborate  designs.  Today  in  the  United  States 
sheet  metal  and  oiled  cardboard  are  used  for  stencils,  and  the 
art  has  become  stolid  and  unpliable  like  the  material  itself. 

There  was  a  time,  however,  when  American  craftsmen 
employed  stencilling  with  such  skill  that  their  designs  have 
all  the  vitality  and  interest  of  free-hand  decoration.  You 
may  have  in  your  possession  an  old  black  chair,  the  back 
of  which  is  decorated  with  a  design  in  vanishing  gold, 
dulled  almost  to  oblivion  by  many  coats  of  varnish;  or 
perhaps  you  have  seen  a  shelf  clock  decorated  at  the  top 
with  a  stencilled  bowl  of  fruit  or  basket  of  flowers,  and  the 
columns  at  each  side  bearing  a  conventionalized  design  of 
leaves  and  flowers.  The  decoration  may  have  become 
tantalizingly  indistinct,  but  those  who  know  how  may 
capture  it  again  before  it  completely  disappears.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  surprises  that  I  have  enjoyed,  in  scraping 
old  chairs  and  clocks,  to  uncover  ancient  designs  which 


had  been  painted  out  completely  in  the  application  of  I 
successive  layers  of  varnish  or  paint.  Such  a  discovery  is  to  j 
me  equivalent  to  the  collector’s  “find”;  for  I  have  long  ; 
been  gathering  these  old  stencil  designs  so  typical  of  one  ; 
phase  of  American  craftsmanship. 

If  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  did  not  i 
offer  the  golden  age  of  stencilling,  then  at  least  they  were  i 
the  age  of  stencilling  in  gold.  Occasionally  one  may  find  ' 
red  strawberries  or  silver  anemones,  but  as  a  general  rule,  | 
all  the  fruit,  flowers,  leaves,  and  baskets  were  in  gold. 
And  this  is  not  a  thick,  heavy  gold,  but  beautifully  shaded, 
where  round  plums  and  grapes  are  backed  by  pointed  i 
grape  leaves;  and  every  bit  of  the  design  has  an  elusive 
way  of  disappearing  into  the  background.  It  is  nearly  a 
lost  art — this  shaded  stencilling — that  defies  reproduction  1 
by  any  but  the  original  method. 

There  is  considerable  speculation  concerning  the  origin 
of  this  gold  stencilling.  Some  say  that  it  was  suggested  by 
the  gold  lacquer  work  of  the  eighteenth  century,  others 
believe  that  it  was  inspired  by  the  elaborate  mountings  of 
Empire  furniture.  Undoubtedly  the  popularity  of  gold 
stencilling  in  America  was  due  to  the  extensive  use  of  ! 
applied  metal  ornamentation  on  European  Empire  furni¬ 
ture.  But  the  Hitchcock  chair  which  bears  the  earliest  and 
best  of  these  stencil  designs  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  a 
late  Windsor  chair  and  a  Sheraton  type.  The  turned  legs,  , 
set  at  quite  a  rake,  and  the  front  stretcher  are  suggestive  ; 
of  a  Windsor,  while  the  identifying  top  rail  of  the  Hitch¬ 
cock  chair  occurs  likewise  in  several  of  Sheraton’s  designs. 
But  since  the  melon  and  the  pineapple,  which  so  often 
appear  in  the  decoration  on  Hitchcock  chairs,  are  favorite 
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Fig.  2 —  Chair  Back  Design  Mrs.  North 


A  very  handsome  design,  not  too  far  removed  in  feeling  from  its  Adam  ancestry.  Note  the  finely  modulated  shading. 


Fig.  3  —  Chair  Back  Design 

Same  as  Fig.  2,  but  done  with  gold  paint.  Perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  done  without  the  old  technique,  but  heavy  in  texture,  coarse  in  line  and  lack¬ 
ing  delicacy  of  shading. 


emblems  of  the  Empire  period,  I  presume  that  I  must  not 
emphasize  my  personal  theory  that  this  gold  stencilling 
was  inspired  by  decorated  Sheraton  chairs  until  I  have 
found  more  evidence  in  favor  of  it. 

The  study  of  old  stencilled  chairs  and  clocks,  with  a  view 
to  restoring  them  to  their  original  appearance,  yields  the 
discovery  that  this  gold  stencilling  has  a  technique  all  its 
own,  probably  governed  by  the  materials  which  the  early 
craftsman  had  at  his  disposal.  For  example:  fine  striping 
is  always  found  to  have  been  done  in  yellow  paint,  even 
where  it  occurs  beside  a  broad  gold  stripe.  I  believe  that 
workmen  did  not  have  such  a  thing  as  a  thin  gold  paint 
in  those  days,  but  only  gold,  silver,  and  perhaps,  copper 
leaf.  A  stencil  could  be  cut  for  a  straight  broad  band,  but 
a  narrow  stripe  had  to  be  drawn  in  by  hand  to  follow  the 
contour  of  the  chair.  Even  to-day  it  is  difficult  to  do  fine 
striping  in  gold;  because  the  paint  thickens  quickly  and 
will  not  flow  evenly. 

This  same  lack  of  gold  paint  in  the  old  days  accounts 


also  for  the  fact  that  the  old  time  shading  cannot  be  re¬ 
produced  correbtly  if  a  brush  is  used  in  stencilling.  After 
months  of  studying  the  old  technique,  I  had  remained 
completelv  baffled  in  my  effort  to  discover  just  how  it  had 
been  done,  until  to  mv  great  good  fortune  I  ran  across  Mr. 
Lord  of  Portland.  Though  between  eighty  and  ninety 
years  of  age,  and  about  ready  to  retire  from  the  decorating 
business,  this  old  man  still  paints  on  in  his  cellar,  using 
stencils  that  he  cut  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  as  copies  from 
chairs  he  was  restoring.  The  moment  that  I  saw  his  work, 
I  knew  that  he  had  the  secret  of  this  old  craft;  for  his 
designs  melted  away  into  the  background  in  the  same 
delightful  manner  as  do  the  originals. 

The  old  stencils  were  cut  in  paper,  or  some  other  thin 
material,  laid  on  glass,  or  sheet  brass,  to  insure  a  clean, 
sharp  edge  on  the  stencil;  for  a  bent  or  furred  edge  pro¬ 
duces  a  poor  impression.  An  entire  design  was  usually  made 
by  combining  a  number  of  single  units  or  cuttings.  A  single 
motif  might  be  a  bowl  or  a  basket,  a  leaf,  a  plum,  or  a  bunch 
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Fig.  4 —  Gold  and  Black  Stencil 

One  of  the  richest  and  handsomest  of  stencils.  Note  the  modelled  veining  of  the  leaves. 


Mr.  Lord 


The  leaf  modelling  and  the  modelling  of  the  fruits  are  here  accomplished  by  careful  application  of  old  time  methods.  The  fruits  at  the  right 
could  not  be  applied  by  a  present  type  of  stencil. 


Fig.  6  —  Gold  and  Black  Stencil  Mr.  Allen 

Pineapple  and  melon  were  favorite  elements  of  Empire  design.  Here  they  occur  in  rich  combination.  Compare  leaf  veinings  with  those  above.  These  were 
not  applied  afterward  with  a  brush,  but  were  put  on  first  with  a  stencil. 
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Fig.  7. — Stencil  on  Urn  Shaped  Splat  The  Author 

The  form  of  splat,  which  first  occurs  about  1840,  accords  with  the 
late  type  of  stencil,  cut  in  single  sheet. 


of  grapes.  A  number  of  such  motifs  could  be  so  combined 
as  to  produce  a  variety  of  patterns. 

Herein  lies  much  of  the  art,  for  the  combining  might 
be  successfully  accomplished,  or  it  might  be  awkward  and 
clumsy.  Even  after  the  stencil  was  designed  and  cut,  it  was 
not  possible  for  the  uninitiated  to  apply  the  decoration 
properly.  It  required  a  trained  hand  and  the  instinbl  of 
an  artist  to  shade  the  design  while  applying  it.  A  slip  of 
the  hand  or  an  error  in  judgment  would  spoil  the  whole 
effect.  The  craftsman  had  to  think  where  the  high-lights 
and  where  the  shades  should  come  to  bring  out  the  round¬ 
ness  of  the  fruit  and  flowers.  It  is,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
this  skillful  shading  which  places  the  old  stencilling  far 
above  the  clumsy  flat  stencil  decorations  of  today.  High¬ 
lights  and  details,  such  as  leaf  veining,  were  applied  first. 
Then  the  rest  of  the  design  was  smoothly  shaded  into  the 
background.  It  was  a  strange  reversal  of  ordinary  pro¬ 
cedure  to  put  in  the  background  leaves  after  the  foremost 
part  of  the  design  had  been  executed,  and  here  again, 
great  skill  was  required  to  make  the  various  elements  take 
their  proper  relative  position. 

I  believe  that  gold,  silver,  and  copper  leaf  were  used  in 
the  old  stencil  work  and  that  they  were  rubbed — not 
painted — on  the  wood  surface.  The  many  coats  of  varnish 
applied  during  subsequent  years  have,  oftentimes,  de¬ 
stroyed  the  lustre  of  this  work  and  have  made  the  decora¬ 
tion  appear  to  have  been  done  in  yellow,  or  light  brown 


paint.  Having  been  told  that  varnish  was  a  protection, 
the  careful  housewife  applied  a  coat  of  varnish  every  two 
or  three  years  to  paintings,  furniture,  and  even  to  steel 
engravings!  (I  have  seen  an  engraving  so  treated  in  a  fine 
old  Lexington  home.) 

The  o,Id  stencil  decorations  fall  into  three  divisions, — 
those  of  formal  composition,  those  of  hit-or-miss  com¬ 
position,  and  those  that  are  cut  in  one  piece.  The 
first  type  was  carefully  designed  before  the  stencil  was 
cut,  stem  lines  were  clearly  defined,  and  all  the  flower 
and  leaf  branches  were  distinctly  gathered  into  the  bas¬ 
ket  or  bowl,  if  there  is  one  in  the  design.  (Fig.  2) 
The  hit-or-miss  composition,  which  is  a  commoner  type, 
has  a  central  motif  such  as  the  pineapple  or  bowl  of  fruit, 
and  the  rest  of  the  design  extends  on  each  side  of  it,  and 
behind  it,  to  fill  the  desired  space. (Figs. 4-6)  Every  element 
in  this  type  of  design  had  to  be  cut 'separately  in  order  to 
secure  the  desired  effeCt  of  position  in  the  background!  In 
doing  this  style  of  decoration  the  craftsman  selected  from 
his  portfolio  marked  “Leaves”  and  from  another  marked 
“Fruit”  certain  motifs  for  ornamenting  the  chair  he  was 
to  work  upon.  (Mr.  Lord  had  two  such  portfolios).  Later, 
as  the  quality  of  craftsmanship  declined,  and  furniture 
became  heavier  and  cheaper,  the  tendency  arose  to  cut  the 
stencil  in  one  piece,  thereby  saving  time,  effort,  and  brain- 
work,  but  eliminating  most  of  the  artistic  effeCt  of  the  old 
stencilling.  Instead  of  cutting  the  pear,  the  apple,  and  the 
peach,  each  in  a  separate  piece,  as  would  have  been  done 


Fig.  8. — Hitchcock  Chair  The  Author 

Shows  where  decorative  elements  were  placed. 
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Fig.  9  —  Top  Rail  Rosettes 

Stencilled  interpretations  of  the  earlier  rosette. 

in  the  earlier  stencils,  the  worker  cut  the  design  as  a  whole 
with  each  element  in  fixed  position.  Hence  the  stencil 
“bridge”  had  to  be  introduced  in  the  pattern.  (See  Fig.  7. 
Page  165). 

During  this  latest  period,  color  began  to  supplant  gold 
quite  extensively  in  the  stencilling,  while  gold  decorations 
were  usually  painted  freehand.  By  this  time,  too,  the 
beautiful  shading  of  the  early  gold  stencils  had  become  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  the  designs  had  degenerated  in  form 
and  meaning.  A  crude  jagged  leaf,  such  as  that  in  Fig.  1 
is  usually  an  indication  of  a  late  design.  This  design  was 
found  on  a  clock  dated  1835,  while  the  chair  illustrated  as 
being  unusually  fine  in  turnings  and  decoration,  was  prob¬ 
ably  made  about  1810. 

The  places  where  decoration  was  applied  in  the  old-time 
stencilled  chairs  will  be  observed  in  studying  the  so-called 
Hitchcock  chair,  illustrated  on  page  165  of  this  number  of 
Antiques,  and  that  shown  on  page  132  of  the  March  issue. 
A  design  of  greater  or  less  elaboration  might  occur  on  the 
centre  panel  of  the  upper  rail,  or  cresting,  of  the  back. 
The  major  decoration,  however,  occurred  upon  the  wide 
slat  below  this.  Decoration,  either  in  the  form  of  an  elon¬ 
gated  rosette,  a  scroll,  or  a  plain  striping,  was  applied  to 
the  flattened  surfaces  of  the  stiles  where  they  made  junc¬ 
tion  with  this  slat.  The  narrow  slat  below  the  broad  one 
was  decorated  either  with  striping  or  with  a  more  elabo¬ 
rate  design.  Rosettes  were  not  infrequently  placed  in  the 
two  forward  corners  of  the  seat,  and  the  front  of  the  seat 
itself  was  often  panelled  and  decorated  with  stripes, 


scrolls,  or  floral  forms.  Turnings  just  above  or  below  the 
points  of  junction  of  various  elements  of  the  chair  frame 
were  likely  to  be  accented  with  bands  of  paint. 

The  Hitchcock  chairs  illustrated  have  close  affiliations 
with  the  late  Sheraton  type.  Why  the  name  Hitchcock,  how¬ 
ever,  I  am  unable  to  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  I 
have  encountered  a  chair  marked  “Hitchcockville,  Conn.,” 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  locate  such  a  community.  The 
type  of  construction  offered  some  disadvantages  in  use. 
All  the  strain  upon  the  back  would  be  communicated  to 
the  two  somewhat  slender  side  pieces.  There  was  no  other 
form  of  anchorage  at  the  seat.  Subsequent  types,  accord¬ 
ingly,  showed  variations  calculated  to  give  greater 
strength.  Sometimes,  in  late  examples,  a  wide  curved 
cresting  appears  in  conjunction  with  a  vertical  urn-shaped 
splat,  which,  naturally,  makes  for  solidity — often  for  ugli¬ 
ness.  What  is  true  of  the  chairs  is  true  of  their  stencil 
adornments.  The  older  ones  are  the  finer  both  in  spirit 
and  in  execution.  But  all  are  worthy  of  some  considera¬ 
tion. 

In  these  old  designs — some  of  them  so  perfect  in  pro¬ 
portion  and  flow  of  line — others  so  quaint  and  clumsy  in 
their  lack  of  skill,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  interest.  I  would 
not  alter  one  little  line  in  any  of  them,  for  I  want  to  pre¬ 
serve  this  heritage  of  the  past  for  the  pleasure  of  those  who 
come  after  me.  So  many  of  the  old  designs  have  been 
painted  out  beyond  recovery  that  there  is  a  great  joy  in 
restoring  them  faithfully,  and  by  the  same  process  as  that 
to  which  they  owed  their  original  attractiveness. 


Fig.  10 —  Black  and  Gold  Stencil  The  Author 

Note  how  the  leaves  take  their  place  behind  the  fruit  and  flowers  as  a  middle-ground.  But  they  were  last  applied  to  the  decoration.  The  original  de¬ 
sign  was  accidently  uncovered  in  removing  paint  from  an  old  chair. 
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Spanish  American  Chest,  found  in  a 
cave  in  the  Sierra  Ladrone  Mountains. 
Hewn  boards  covered  with  raw-hide. 


Owned  by 

E.  J.  Goodspeed ,  Chicago 


Length,  27  inches. 

Its  contents,  when  found,  were  the  six  books 
shown  at  the  right:  all  printed  before  1600. 
There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  iron  work 
antedates  the  chest. 


For  description ,  see  following  page. 
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PEDIGREED  ANTIOUES 

V.  A  Qolonial  Qhest  of  Spanish  America 

By  E.  J.  Goods  peed 

IN  a  corner  of  my  library  stands  a  strange  old  chest  of  Colonial  times  which  claims  a  curious  history.  But  its 
venerable  flavor  is  not  that  of  Virginia  or  of  NewEngland.  It  belongs  to  that  other, and  less  familiarColonial 
realm,  the  Spanish  settlements  of  the  American  southwest,  at  a  time  when  the  Spaniards  were  working  their 
way  up  out  of  Mexico  into  New  Mexico,  xMizona,  and,  finally,  into  California. 

The  chest  under  discussion  was  found  five  years  ago  in  a  cave  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ladrone 
Mountains  in  New  Mexico.  Its  finder  was  a  Mexican  ranch  laborer.  The  piece  had  probably  lain  in  the  cave 
untouched  for  many  years,  for  neither  chest  nor  contents  showed  any  marks  of  recent  use.  Both  throw  an  in¬ 
teresting  light  upon  the  men  and  manners  of  a  century  and  more  ago. 

Spanish  American  furniture  was  generally  simple  as  becomes  the  belongings  of  frontiersmen,  and  the  chest 
is  one  of  its  common  and  characteristic  pieces.  In  it  would  be  kept  the  more  valued  possessions  of  the  household 
or  of  the  convento  to  which  it  belonged.  In  view  of  the  thievish  propensities  of  the  old  Apaches,  a  stout  lock 
would  be  an  important  consideration.  Yet,  since  the  chest  was  to  stand  in  the  house  and  would  often  be  seen, 
some  decoration  might  be  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  chest  before  me  is  twenty-seven  inches  long.  It  is  made  of  hewn  boards  covered  with  rawhide.  But  the 
top,  front  and  sides  are  panelled  in  colored  cloth  and  attractively  patterned  in  an  applique  of  thongs.  When  new, 
the  red,  white  and  blue  cloths  must  have  been  decidedly  gay,  but  faded  as  they  now  are,  they  take  on  a  more 
mellowed  beauty.  Heavy  wrought  iron  mountings  and  a  great  round  lock  give  the  chest  the  substantial  char¬ 
acter  of  a  strong  box,  and  its  possessors,  whether  padres  or  Caballeros,  doubtless  felt  quite  safe  about  any  val¬ 
uables  committed  to  it.  Perhaps  the  most  surprising  thing  about  it  is  its  lining  of  soft,  smooth  buckskin,  which 
would  protect  the  most  delicate  articles — plate,  vestments,  or  altar  furniture — from  injury. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  chest  as  a  piece  of  furniture,  for  it  was  not  intended  as  a  trunk.  It  is  far  from  light  and 
its  shape  is  not  convenient  for  the  trail  travel  of  the  olden  time.  The  fact  that  only  its  back  is  unornamented 
indicates  that  it  was  intended  to  stand  against  the  wall.  When  in  its  cavern  hiding  place,  it  contained  six  old 
books,  all  printed  before  the  year  1600.  These  volumes  I  have  examined  with  some  care.  Five  are  bound  in 
white  pigskin  or  stamped  white  leather.  One  is  a  fine  old  folio  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  (1596)  with  Latin 
and  German  versions  in  parallel  columns.  Another  is  a  Bible  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  (1584)  from  the  press  of 
Plantin  at  Antwerp.  A  Latin  note  handsomely  written  on  the  fly  leaf  indicates  that  it  was  once  the  property  of 
the  convent  of  the  Barefoot  Augustinians  of  Valladolid.  There  is  a  volume  of  mediaeval  sermons  (1531),  and  a 
dainty  little  copy  of  the  poems  of  Vida  (1578),  including  those  on  the  silk  worm  and  the  game  of  chess,  which 
so  delighted  Pope  Leo  X.  There  is  a  stout  little  duodecimo  of  Quintilian  (njqS),  and  a  Spanish  edition  of  Pe¬ 
trarch’s  Triunfos  (1594).  It  is  altogether  a  well-chosen  little  collection, — a  twelve-inch  library  of  sixteenth 
century,  biblical  and  secular,  classical  and  humanist,  poetry  and  prose. 

I  suppose  we  must  agree  that  the  padres  of  some  New  Mexico  convento  are  more  likely  than  any  one  else 
to  have  possessed  such  books.  One  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  bears  the  mark  of  a  Valladolid  convent,  and  another 
has  on  its  closing  page  the  quavering  signature  of  Fray  Diego  Jiminez,  with  the  date  “Anno  de  167 9.”  A  Jesuit 
missionary  of  that  name  labored  in  northern  Mexico  between  1632  and  1678,  and  probably  this  neat  little  copy 
of  Petrarch,  with  its  name  branded  on  the  front  edges  in  the  old  Spanish  fashion,  was  once  his  property.  More 
than  one  of  the  Spanish  missions  and  convents  in  operation  in  New  Mexico  in  the  eighteenth  century  had  its 
shelf  of  precious  old  books. 

The  only  purpose  for  which  the  larger  books  show  traces  of  having  been  used  was  the  pressing  of  flowers, 
and  they  still  enclose  many  remarkable  specimens  dried  and  faded  beyond  recognition.  The  chest  was  probably 
the  strong  box  of  some  conventual  establishment.  In  some  Apache  raid  it  was  taken  from  the  convent,  hurried 
to  the  cave  in  the  Sierra  Ladrone  (appropriate  name!),  pried  open,  rifled  of  its  valuables  and  left  behind.  What 
seem  to  be  the  marks  of  the  plunderers’  violence  in  getting  it  open  may  still  be  seen  on  the  upper  edges  of  the 
sides.  The  books  being  of  no  value  to  the  raiders,  they  would  naturally  be  left  where  they  were  found. 

But  whatever  its  source  or  history,  the  old  Strong  Box  of  the  Sierra  Ladrone  brings  back  a  past  of  sur¬ 
passing  romance  and  interest,  and,  with  it,  a  fresh  reminder  that  while  the  Puritan  and  the  Cavalier  were 
founding  empires  in  New  England  and  Virginia,  the  Spanish  priest  and  soldier  were  at  work,  after  their  own 
fashion,  in  the  distant  deserts  of  New  Mexico. 
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Collecting  Bookplates 

Bv  Alfred  Fowler 


Armorial  Bookplate 

Arms  blazoned  on  a  lozenge,  as  good  heraldry 
requires  for  a  woman. 


Armorial  Bookplate 

Typical  Jacobean  design  of  seventeenth 
century. 


IT  would  be  heresy  of  the  rankest  kind  to  start  this 
little  dissertation  on  bookplates,  or  ex-libris  as  they 
are  more  often  called  abroad, without  giving  due  rank 
and  precedence  to  the  antiquarian  phases  of  the  subjects. 

Antique  bookplates  in  America,  “Early  Americans,” 
they  are  happily  called,  are 
more  closely  linked  with  other 
antiques,  particularly  old  pieces 
of  engraved  silver,  than  most  of 
us  realize.  Paul  Revere  was  a 
silver  engraver,  as  we  all  well 
know.  He  also  made  numerous 
bookplates,  as  we  ought  well  to 
know!  There  are  his  designs  for 
himself,  and  others  for  such 
worthies  as  Epes  Sargent,  Wil¬ 
liam  Wetmore,  and  Gardiner 
Chandler.  Sidney  L.  Smith,  our 
contemporary  bookplate  maker 
of  well-merited  fame,  has  en¬ 
graved  two  very  fine  designs 
after  Paul  Revere;  one  for 
Arthur  Hewes  Sargent  and  the 
other  for  Isaac  Rand  Thomas. 

Other  old  engravers  of  book¬ 
plates,  whose  names  are  linked 
with  the  crafts  of  their  days,  are 
Nathaniel  Hurd,  who  was  pri¬ 
marily  a  goldsmith  of  capabili¬ 
ties,  but  who  made  a  great 
number  of  finely  engraved  book¬ 
plates;  Alexander  Anderson,  the 
first  American  wood-engraver; 


and  Joseph  Callender,  who  made  and  repaired  dies. 

The  individual  work  of  these  men,  and  of  numerous 
others,  has  been  extensively  treated  by  Mr.  Charles  Dex¬ 
ter  Allen  in  his  American  Bookplates .  A  wealth  of  more 
recent  data  on  “Early  Americans”  has  been  compiled  by 

several  gentlemen  who  are  book¬ 
plate  enthusiasts,  whose  work, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  all  be 
brought  together  within  boards 
some  fine  day.  Speaking  of 
Nathaniel  Hurd,  calls  to  mind 
the  facff  that  Mr.  Sidney  L. 
Smith  also  engraved  another 
fine  design,  the  Henry  Jackson, 
after  Hurd,  and  another  of 
great  charm,  the  Charles  A. 
Coffin,  after  James  Aikin. 

Civil  war  times  were  quite 
sterile,  in  so  far  as  concerns 
bookplates  of  interest,  but  the 
last  half  of  the  ninteenth  cen¬ 
tury  witnessed  a  distinct  revival 
in  the  production  of  commend¬ 
able  items.  This  particular  wave 
culminated  in  the  work  of  Edwin 
Davis  French  and  J.  Winfred 
Spenceley.  The  bookplate  de¬ 
signs  employed  by  these  men 
had  certain  points  of  similarity, 
but  were,  in  the  main,  widely 
divergent.  Spenceley  employed 
delicately  etched  scenes  wher¬ 
ever  the  design  would  permit, 


Armorial  Bookplate 

Typical  “spade”  armorial  of  early  eighteenth  century.  Com¬ 
pare  elaboration  of  the  subsequent  Chippendale  designs. 
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Washington’s  Bookplate 

Like  the  accompanying  plate,  a  Chippendale  design  engraved  on 
copper.  The  unknown  artist,  probably  American,  lacked  the  skill 
of  the  English  engraver  who  executed  the  Ingraham  plate. 


Armorial  Bookplate 

An  elaborate  design  characteristically  "Chippendale”  in  style 
(about  1 760).  Shield  and  crest  display  the  family  arms.  Motto  on 
flowing  band.  Superior  in  handling  to  the  Washington  plate. 


whereas  French  preferred  elaborate  scrolls  and  conven¬ 
tionalized  flowers  and  borders  and  used  them  on  every 
possible  occasion.  Both  artists  collaborated  on  two  or  three 
designs,  each  making  concessions  with  happy  results  for 
the  completer  work;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  each  suc¬ 
ceeded  better  where  he  worked  strictly  in  accordance  with 
his  own  preference.  The  work  of  these  two  men  is  greatly 
sought  after  by  collectors — which  brings  me  to  a  realiza¬ 
tion  that  I  set  out  to  talk  about  Bookplate  Collecting. 

I  know  of  no  other  branch  of  collecting  where  the  initi¬ 
ate  has  such  a  range  of  subjects  in  which  he  may  specialize. 
In  the  field  of  old  bookplates  he  may  specialize — although 
his  quest  will  be  a  difficult  one — in  the  bookplates  of  the 
old  German  engravers,  such  as  Diirer,  Amman,  and 
Cranach.  But  I  do  not  recommend  that  particular  spe¬ 
cialty,  because  it  can  readily  be  imagined  that  such  items 
are  very  rare  and,  hence,  fabulously  expensive.  I  mention 
it  more  to  show  what  a  firm  foundation  the  art  of  the 
bookplate  rests  on;  I  hope  to  show  the  numerous  and  fas¬ 
cinating  ramifications  the  art  immediately  developed. 

I  know  a  man  who  collects  “early  dated  bookplates.” 
Nothing  is  fish  that  comes  to  his  net  unless  the  design  bears 
the  date  (the  year)  in  which  it  was  made  and  unless  that 
date  is  prior  to  1800.  You  would  think  the  latter  proviso 
would  add  materially  to  his  difficulties.  It  does.  But  he 
has  thousands  of  items  in  his  collection  Think  of  the  value 
of  such  an  aggregation  as  a  field  for  genealogical  research. 
Consider  that  delver  for  roots  to  his  family  tree  who  knows 


of  a  forebear — Ann  Cestor  by  name,  let  us  say — whom  he 
has  never  been  able  to  place  on  his  tree  exactly  as  to  date. 
In  such  a  collection  he  finds  a  fine  old  bookplate  bearing 
her  arms  on  a  lozenge,  as  heraldry  dictates  for  a  woman, 
which  enables  him  absolutely  to  identify  her  as  the  person 
for  whom  he  is  searching.  The  bookplate  bears  the  date 
1740.  Knowing  the  age  at  which  she  would  most  likely 
order  a  bookplate,  he  can  approximate  her  birth  within  a 
decade  or  two. 

Then  collections  of  old  bookplates  are  sometimes  made 
according  to  their  stvle  of  design.  Practically  all  designs 
before  the  nineteenth  century  fall  into  classes  well  defined 
by  the  style  of  shield  and  scroll  ornamentation  around  the 
arms,  for  at  least  ninety  per  cent  of  all  bookplates  ante¬ 
dating  the  preceding  century  were  armorial.  "I  here  was  the 
plain  or  spade  armorial,  which  bore  the  arms  on  a  plain 
shield;  and  there  were  variants  of  that  style,  called  “fes¬ 
toon”  and  “ribbon  and  wreath”  which  had  additional 
ornamentation  as  indicated  by  their  names.  Jacobean 
bookplates  usuallv  had  elaborate  conventional  scrolls 
around  the  shields,  while  Chippendale  armorials  bore  the 
arms  on  oddly  shaped  shields  surrounded  by  sprays  and 
other  flowery  ornaments.  The  growing  tendency  towards 
fuller  ornamentation  and  the  gradual  extension  of  learn¬ 
ing,  with  consequent  possession  of  books,  among  non- 
armigerous  persons,  led  naturally  to  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  pictorial  and  symbolical  bookplate  designs, 
which  are  in  the  majority  to-day.  A  collection  of  book- 
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Pictorial  Bookplate 

Copper  engraved  plate  belonging  to  seventeenth  century  Samuel 
Pepys.  This  might  be  placed  in  a  sub-class  of  self  portrait  plates. 


Pictorial  Bookplate 

This  will  find  sub-classification  as  “symbolical.”  Designed  by  Agnes 
Berry  for  Anna  Darner  and  engraved  by  Frances  Legat.  The  names  of 
the  ladies  will  be  associated  with  Horace  Walpole  and  the  Strawberry 
Hill  group. 


Note  on  the  Two  Lower 
Illustrations 

The  two  plates  illustrated  at  left  and 
right  are  both  classifiable  as  pictorial. 
Both  are  modern  and  highly  personal. 
That  to  the  left  was  made  for  Jules 
Darcet,  whose  dwelling  at  Ypres  was 
destroyed  in  1914.  The  writing  on  the 
bit  of  blank  wall  of  the  ruins  reads: 
‘Tci  etait  ma  Bibliotheque.” 

The  symbolism  of  the  German- 
Spanish  plate  at  the  right  offers  in¬ 
teresting  comparison  with  that  of  the 
eighteenth  century  example  above. 

These  and  other  illustrations  for  this 
article  are  from  the  Author  s  collection. 
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plates  brought  together  to  show  the  chronological  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  art  would  thus  offer  an  exact  index  to  the 
democratization  of  learn- 
ing. 

As  probably  a  hundred 
bookplates  grow  in  the 
twentieth  century  where 
one  grew  in  the  eighteenth, 
styles  and  classes  have 
multiplied  accordingly.  If 
we  divide  modern  design 
into  such  general  classifi¬ 
cations  as  pictorial,  sym¬ 
bolical,  ornamental,  typo¬ 
graphical,  and  armorial, 
we  may  immediately  name 
a  score  of  sub-classifica¬ 
tions  in  each  category,  any 
of  which  would  form  a 
good  and  sufficient  basis 
for  a  special  collection. 

Thus  the  modern  collector 
is  quite  likely  to  classify 
his  collection  according  to 
some  profession. The  speci¬ 
mens  will  all  be  in  one  of 
these  categories:  doctor, 
merchant,  lawyer,  chief, 
rich-man,  poor-man,  beg¬ 
gar-man,  thief. 

This  collector  special¬ 
izes  in  dramatic  or  theat¬ 
rical  bookplates;  that  one 
collects  the  bookplates  of 
kings,  queens,  and  presi¬ 
dents;  whilst  a  third  gath¬ 
ers  only  those  designs  used 
by  authors.  And  last,  but 
certainly  not  least,  we  find 
the  collector  who  tries  to 
gather  all  of  the  book¬ 
plates  by  one  particular 
artist.  Nearly  all  great  Bookplate  Indicating  Vocation 
artists  make  some  book-  A  recent  plate  excellently  illustrate 

.  .  ,  head  of  “Vocational. 

plates,  either  as  a  diver¬ 
sion  or  because  they  love  the  “wee  bits”;  and  the  man 
who  specializes  on  the  work  of  the  geniuses  will  derive  his 
full  measure  of  pleasure  from  his  hobby. 


Can  you  not,  O  neophyte,  thus  started,  carry  on  this 
list  of  classes  indefinitely  in  your  own  mind’s  eye? 

If  you  have  the  colleCt- 
ing  instinCt  at  all,  you 
will  find  in  bookplates 
one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  diversions  with  which 
you  can  possibly  regale 
yourself. 

And  it  is  by  no  means 
neeeful  that  you  follow 
your  way  alone  and  un¬ 
friended.  There  are  va¬ 
rious  societies  pledged 
to  the  giving  of  aid  and 
comfort  to  collectors  of 
bookplates.  During  the 
war  these  were,  naturally 
enough,  for  the  most  part 
in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation.  Latterly,  they 
have  resumed  their  activi¬ 
ties.  All  of  them  en  joy  con¬ 
siderable  memberships  and 
thus  offer  a  medium  of 


communication  among 
members  which  is  both 
convenient  and  pleasur¬ 
able. 

These  societies  perform 
another  service  in  ena¬ 
bling  the  publication  of 
valuable  books,  which,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  special  and  lim¬ 
ited  appeal,  would,  with¬ 
out  subsidizing  by  some 
society,  remain  forever  un¬ 
printed. 

The  bookplate  is  an  in¬ 
timate  and  self-revelatory 
thing.  A  collection  of  book¬ 
plates  is  a  collection  of 
human  documents  which 
ve  of  a  possible  classification  under  the  niav  be  indicative  not  Only 

of  the  trend  of  human 
thought  but  of  the  mind  of  the  owner,  who  seleCts 
first  his  field  and  then  the  examples  which  are  to 
represent  it. 
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Antiques  Abroad 

‘There  s  TMlany  a  Sale  Between  Qastle  and  Qottage 

Bv  Autolycos 


IN  a  transition  period  in  Europe  much  is  happening, 
from  the  pawning  of  the  Hapsburg  tapestries  in  Aus¬ 
tria  to  the  closing  down  in  France  and  in  England  of 
fine  chateaus  and  historic  country  seats.  Hopetoun  House 
has  been  shut  up  and  some  seventy  gardeners  and  servants 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Lord  Glanusk  has  gone  to 
live  in  a  cottage,  he  has  said,  “until  taxation  becomes 
lower.”  The  Duke  of  Portland  has  foreshadowed  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  his  heir  may  not  be  able  to  maintain  that 
great  palace  of  Wel- 
beck.  Almost  as  a 
minor  national  event 
crowds  waited  out¬ 
side  the  National 
Gallery  to  have  a 
final  glimpse  of 
Gainsborough’s  Blue 
Boy  before  it  left 
London  for  America. 

From  ten  till  four, 
the  stream  continued 
for  a  month;  and 
many  thousands  of 
all  classes  paid  their 
last  tribute  to  the 
departing  youngster. 

In  view  of  the 
apparent  depression, 
prices  sometimes  are 
surprisingly  high.  Re¬ 
cently  Mademoiselle 
Pari  sol,  a  mezzotint 
by  J.  R.  Smith,  print¬ 
ed  in  colours,  realiz¬ 
ed  £620  at  auCtion, 
not  a  bad  price  for  an  engraving  which  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  could  be  bought  at  the  printsellers  for 
a  couple  of  guineas.  We  alluded  to  the  Farington 
papers  and  sketch  book  found  in  a  garret  near  Lon¬ 
don.  The  diaries  are  being  serially  published  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Post,  London  daily,  and  quite  a  lot  of  secrets  have 
leaked  out.  Mrs.  Siddons  it  appears  was  accused  of  being  a 
miser.  Dr.  Johnson  gave  up  wine,  but  drank  twenty  cups 
of  tea  at  a  sitting!  Benjamin  West,  the  American  Quaker, 
President  of  the  English  Royal  Academy,  held  his  own, 
and  designed  a  medal  with  King  George  the  Third’s  head 
on  one  side  and  on  the  other  three  figures  representing 
painting,  sculpture  and  architecture.  Are  there  any  of 
these  medals  in  America  we  wonder?  The  long-forgotten 
name  of  Farington  has  set  people  hunting.  From  Buenos 
Ayres  comes  the  find  of  his  portrait  in  the  National  Mu¬ 
seum,  a  lost  portrait  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  there  is 
small  doubt  that  Henry  Meyer’s  engraving  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States  among  some  hidden  portfolios. 


It  is  useful  to  know  collectors’  marks,  just  the  initials  or 
stamps  or  monograms  which  they  put  on  engravings  in 
their  collections.  It  is  especially  essential  nowadays,  with 
so  much  fugitive  art  matter  changing  owners  furtively. 
At  Amsterdam  a  volume  has  appeared  by  Fritz  Lugt, 
V erennigde  Drukkerijen  and,  appearing  in  London  through 
P.  and  D.  Colnaghi,  Les  Marques  de  Collections  de  Dessins 
etd'Estampes  at  130  shillings.  Those  who  have  old  engrav¬ 
ings  with  queer  little  stamps  of  former  owners  may  hall¬ 
mark  their  posses¬ 
sions  by  consulting 
this  volume.  Lely, 
the  Charles  II  pain  ter, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
— each  had  his  pri¬ 
vate  monogram  or 
mark  put  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  print.  In  this 
volume,  be  it  the 
public  collections  of 
America,  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Rus¬ 
sia,  Austria,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Germany,  Den¬ 
mark,  Spain,  the  au- 
thorhas  given  invalu¬ 
able  information  con¬ 
cerning  collections  of 
prints  and  drawings 
and  their  donors,  and 
hall-marks  collections 
as  to  their  varying 
ownerships.  No  scien¬ 
tific  collector  can  af¬ 
ford  to  ignore  this  wonderful  volume  of  Dutch  scholarship. 

For  really  fine  specimens  of  authenticated  furniture  in 
England,  prices  are  still  maintained.  At  Exeter  recently,  a 
Chippendale  three-back  settee  and  four  arm-chairs  in 
Chinese  taste  brought  £1290  under  the  hammer  in  a  coun¬ 
try  sale.  But  they  had  been  at  Ingress  Abbey,  Kent,  for  a 
century  and  were  heirlooms.  Early  in  February,  a  Queen 
Anne  bureau  secretaire,  the  interior  of  which  disclosed  no 
less  than  nineteen  secret  drawers,  brought  £330  at  a  quiet 
auClion  in  the  London  suburbs. 

Lord  Dartmouth  disposed  of  his  furniture  at  Woodsome 
Hall  near  Huddersfield  in  February.  And  with  it  went 
“The  Luck  of  Woodsome  Hall,”  a  fine  brazen  trumpet 
made  by  Simon  Beale  in  1667.  The  tradition  is  that  when 
this  herald’s  horn  was  no  longer  blown,  ill-luck  would 
follow  the  house.  It  has  been  regularly  blown  for  centuries 
at  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  at  Christmas  and  Easter. 
Now  it  passes,  and  it  is  ill-luck  indeed  that  it  is  blown  no 
more  from  Woodsome  Hall. 


Gauntlets  of  the  “Greenwich  School”  (about  1570)  Sold  at  Christie s 

Decorated  with  etched  design  on  cuffs  and  backs.  The  bridle  gauntlet  jointed  to  give 
greater  flexibility.  From  the  Meyrick  collection  sold  in  London  February  21. 
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Battersea  Enamel  Inkstand  (eighteenth  century) 


To  the  minor  collector  a  great  least  of  boudoir  objecffs  is 
coming  into  the  London  market;  and  in  out  of  the  way 
shops  are  found  many  engaging  objecffs  that  indicate  the 
passing  of  relics  of  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
century  days  from  genteel  families.  Aunt  Deborah’s  old 
cameo  brooches  and  long  drop  earrings,  and  the  work 
table  of  dear  grandmother  must  perforce  go.  A  keen  eye 
may  discover  an  unrecognized  Battersea  enamel  patch-box 
or  snuff-box.  But  as  a  rule  this  London  enamel  work 
with  colored  floral  design  is  well  known.  We  illustrate  an 
inkstand,  which  after  much  persuasion  changed  owners. 
It  represents  the  fashionable  art  of  the  days  of  Vauxhall, 
when  Chelsea  ran  her  china  factory,  when  dandies  had 
clouded  canes  with  tassels  and  Chelsea  china  nobs. 

Curiously  busy  with  linen  samplers  and  delicate  em¬ 
broidery,  the  early  Vicflorian  lady  made  her  own  steel 
bead  purse  as  her  twentieth  century  great-grand-daughter 
makes  her  own  “jumper.”  These  purses  are  becoming  rare. 
We  illustrate  an  example  recently  bought  by  a  lady  col¬ 
lector  for  a  few  shillings.  The  steel  beads  hold  a  secret, 
for  they  are  untarnishable.  And  here  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  steel  bead  falls  short.  By  what  process  these  earlier 
beads  were  thus  made  to  defy  rust  is  a  lost  secret. 

A  third  boudoir  example  belongs  to  the  days  of  Dickens. 
It  is  illustrated  to  show  the  construction.  Closed  it  is  an 
ornament.  A  brass  cylinder  holds  a  green-silk  circular 
shade,  which  was  used  by  ladies  of  that  day  to  screen  their 
eyes  from  the  light  of  gas  or  of  candles.  Such  examples  are 
rarely  come  by.  The  writer  has  this  from  his  family,  but 
there  are  occasional  specimens  in  the  market.  It  is  a  relic 
of  a  boudoir-loving  age  when  the  glass  lustre,  now  coming 
again  into  its  own,  was  a  feature;  and  the  antimacassar 
an  appurtenance.  This  contrivance,  by  the  way,  was  a  kind 
of  “tidy,”  pinned  to  a  chair  back  so  as  to  protect!:  the  up¬ 
holstery  against  damage  from  contact!  with  heads  that  had 
been  inundated  with  Macassar  oil. 

The  Meyrick  armour  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie  on  the 
2 1  st  of  February  made  a  stir  on  account  of  great  prices. 
The  authenticity  of  the  examples  was  unquestioned.  A 
Spanish  cup-hilt  rapier  with  its  companion  main  gauche 
dagger  were  pieces  de  resistance .  A  magnificent  circular 
shield  of  sixteenth  century  North  Italian  work  won  great 
favour  and  a  great  price.  A  series  of  Italian  and  German 
breastplates  came  forward  for  high  valuation  under  the 
hammer.  Sixteenth  century  steel  maces,  Spanish,  German, 
and  Italian  helmets,  rapiers,  and  finely  designed  toe  pieces 
of  steel,  completed  a  rare  series  of  delectable  examples. 


A  recent  Spanish  law  is  reported  which  places  an  export 
duty  of  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  on  all  antique  and  artis¬ 
tic  objects  over  seventy  years  old,  which  are  taken  from 
the  country.  Just  at  present,  out-going  passenger  baggage 
is  being  more  rigorously  examined  at  the  frontiers  than  is 
that  of  tourists  entering  the  country.  Whether  the  law  is 
intended  to  protect!  Spain  against  being  denuded  of  its 
treasures,  or  is  a  device  calculated  to  increase  revenues  at 
the  expense  of  American  visitors,  it  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine.  No  doubt  both  motives  are  operative. 

Art  may  yet  pay 
when  statesmanship 
has  gone  bankrupt. 

Here  are  the  fathers  of 
the  Russian  church 
planning  to  offer  for 
sale  the  age-old  treas¬ 
ures  of  religious  estab¬ 
lishments,  in  order  to 
stave  off  national  dis¬ 
solution.  Meanwhile, 
it  is  reported  that 
thrifty  Germany  is 
producing  antiques  in 
great  quantity  by 
most  approved  mod¬ 
ern  methods.  But  the 
really  fine  old  things 
in  German  possession 
are  being  more  closely 
held  than  is  frequently 
supposed.  When  the 
nobility  are  forced  to 
sell,  they  are  usually 

able  to  exact  a  com-  Steei.  Bead  Purses  (Victorian) 
fortable  price.  Collection  Mrs.  Day 


Reading  Screen  (early  Victorian)  Author's  Collection 

Photographed  to  show  construction.  Observe  that  “Early  Victorian”  is 
ceasing  to  be  a  derisive  term. 
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'Three  Gjentlemen  of  Tnirslem 


By  Bondome 


WHETHERornot  the  present  age  is  as  interested  in 
portraits  as  was  that  of  the  early  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  would  be  hard  to  say.  Cheap  lithography  and 
various  more  mechanical  processes  have  made  easy  the  pos¬ 
session  of  pictures  of  our  gods  and  heroes.  Hence  they  may 
lessen  the  desire  to  possess.  College  youth,  if  of  the  male 
persuasion,  decorates  the  walls  of  its  dwelling  with  clipped 
magazine  portraits  of  movie  queens;  if  of  the  other  per¬ 
suasion,  displays  a  divided  adoration.  But  the  ikon  is 
likely  to  be  a  magazine  illustration, — unless,  by  chance, 
it  be  a  photograph. 

It  is  doubtful  that  grown-ups  give  the  same  meed  of 
admiration  to  national  figures  as  was  the  habit  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Perhaps,  in  these  speedier  days,  political  figures 
emerge  and  disappear  too  rapidly  to  gain  more  than  the 
fleeting  recognition  of  a  scrap  of  paper, — today  pinned  to 
the  wall,  tomorrow  consigned  to  the  waste-basket. 


These  profound  reflections,  whether  or  not  justified  by 
facts,  are  the  outgrowth  of  my  delight  in  encountering,  in 
three  different  and  widely  separated  shops,  three  Stafford¬ 
shire  portrait  busts  of  three  great  men.  Oddly  enough,  the 
name  of  each  of  them  begins  with  a  “W”  :  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  John  Wesley,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  They 
are  such  an  interesting  trio  that  I  have  arranged  to  have 
them  brought  together  here  in  a  kind  of  golden  apple  con¬ 
test,  but  with  a  jury  instead  of  a  judge,  and  no  golden  apple 
for  the  winner. 

Staffordshire  portrait  busts  were,  I  understand, set  going 
by  the  Woods  of  Burslem.  Enoch  Wood  was  chiefly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  early  ones.  An  example  of  his  work  at  the  re¬ 
cent  sale  of  Washington  relics  represented  John  Wesley. 
It  bore,  stamped  in  the  glaze  of  the  back,  the  following 
inscription: — 

“The  Reverend  John  Wesley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln 
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College,  Oxford,  and  Founder  ot  Methodism.  He  sat  for 
this  bust  to  Mr.  Enoch  Wood,  Sculptor,  Burslem,  1781, 
and  died  in  1787.  Is  not  this  a  Brand  plucked  out  of  the 
Fire?” 

That  particular  bust  shows  the  great  preacher  as  a 
cheerful,  somewhat  chubby-faced  person,  with  a  vigorous 
jaw  and  a  tilt  to  the  chin  expressive  of  an  affirmative  in¬ 
dependence  of  character.  There  have,  in  later  years,  ap¬ 
peared  a  number  of  Staffordshire  variants  of  this  bust; 
some  verging  on  the  sancti¬ 
monious;  some,  like  the  one 
shown  here,  suggestive  at 
once  of  worry  and  restraint. 

Here  is  a  fine  head,  well 
modelled,  with  quite  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  feeling  for  flesh¬ 
ly  values  as  they  must  be 
translated  into  glazed 


ware. 


In  ampler  and  more  im¬ 
perially  classic  vein,  though 
of  similar  size,  are  the  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  Wellington, 
both  bereft  of  mundane  ap¬ 
parel  as  befits  those  who 
consort  with  the  immortal 
and  imperturbable  dwellers 
on  Olympus.  Yet  there 
might  ensue  some  perturba¬ 
tion  on  the  sacred  mount, 
following  the  advent  of 
these  two  rivals  of  Jove  and 
Apollo. 

It  may  be  interesting  to 
compare  this  ceramic  Wash¬ 
ington  with  the  lead  bust 
after  Houdon,  pictured  on 
another  page.  The  French 
work  is  twenty-five  inches 
high,  against  an  approxi¬ 
mate  thirteen  inches  for  the 
English  example.  They  are 
reproduced  to  nearly  the 
same  size.  Surely  the  Staf¬ 
fordshire  potter,  be  he 
Enoch  Wood  or  a  successor, 
had  the  more  spacious  imag-  JOHN  "ESLEY 
inaron,  the  deeper  conception  of  a  majestic  and  god-like 
calm. 

Those  who  know  Wellington  only  in  late  profile  medal¬ 
lions  of  porcelain,  plaster,  or  cast  iron,  a  hawk-faced  iron 
Duke  indeed,  will  be  pleased  to  meet  him  in  the  more  mob¬ 
ile  young  manhood  here  presented.  His,  surelv,  is  an 
appealing,  yet  aristocratic  beauty  such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of 
few  aCtual  creatures,  and  to  far  fewer  effigies.  Somewhere  in 
the  recesses  of  his  mind  the  modeller  of  this  bust  retained 
a  haunting  memory  of  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  and, 
therewithal,  a  prescient  image  of  Wallace  Reid  in  guise  of 
Peter  Ibbetson. 

As  to  the  age  of  the  three  great  men  thus  translated  into 
uncommon  clay,  I  have  no  very  definite  notion.  Their  tint¬ 


ing  is  imperishably  fresh;  their  appeal  quite  apart  from 
considerations  of  time.  They  have  neither  the  delicacy  nor 
the  naivete  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Their  implications 
are  rather  of  early  days  in  the  century  that  followed. 

*  *  * 

Much  has,  of  late,  been  written  by  way  of  warning  the 
guileless  collector  against  skillfully  produced  imitations  of 
things  antique.  For  my  own  part,  my  chief  objection  to 
such  frauds  is  that  they  are  usually  put  out  at  a  price 

which  represents  not  only  a 
fair  profit  on  the  cost  of 
production,  but  an  unfair 
profit  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  degree  of  age  and 
rarity  which  they  do  not 
actually  possess.  Hence  they 
fall  somewhat  into  the  class 
of  the  raised  check,  which 
starts  with  genuine  value 
and  becomes  vitiated  only 
through  dishonest  inflation. 

For  the  reproduction,  as 
such,  I  cherish  a  profound 
respeCt.  I  am,  however, 
troubled  with  doubts  con¬ 
cerning  the  substitute,  that 
usually  cheap,  often  taw¬ 
dry,  and  invariably  obvious 
changeling  which  is  offered 
not  in  imitation  of,  but  in 
place  of,  the  real  thing, — 
paper  armour,  tin  swords, 
plaster  wood  carvings,  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  collector’s 
interest,  but  produced  not 
in  behalf  of  collecting,  but 
of  pseudo  interior-decora¬ 
tion.  Just  now  ship  models 
are  suffering  from  this  in- 
sincerest  form  of  flattery. 
Properly  speaking,  a  ship 
model  is  the  original  study 
for  a  vessel.  Another  type 
of  ship  model  is  a  copy 
made  to  aCtual  scale,  and 
showing  every  sail,  mast, 
spar,  and  rope  in  exaCt 
counterpart  of  the  original.  Sucfi  models, since  they  usually 
represent  affectionate  veneration  for  a  fine  craft,  are  at 
times  very  precious  pieces  of  workmanship. 

Aside  from  their  historic  and  nautical  interest,  ship 
models  have,  in  proper  surroundings,  real  decorative  value. 
Today  they  are  popular  and  not  at  all  inexpensive.  Hence 
we  perceive  the  emergence  of  the  substitute,  made,  by 
the  way,  frequently  in  Germany.  In  pattern,  these  craft 
usually  suggest  the  middle  ages,  in  material  they  suggest 
plaster,  in  color  they  suggest  a  sooty,  city  sunset  in 
November.  Judiciously  placed,  they  are  capable  of  exerting 
some  adorning  influence.  But  they  are  not  ship  models; 
they  are  simply  ship  motifs.  The  distinction  is  not  with¬ 
out  significance. 
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Books — Old  and  Rare 

The  Beginnings  of  B  oof  'Printing 

By  George  H.  Sargent 


MOST  people  who  are  collectors  like  things  which 
may  be  designated  as  “the  first.”  We  all  know 
what  liberal  prices  are  paid  for  the  first  glass  made 
in  this  country;  what  interest  attaches  to  the  first  postage 
stamp;  with  what  eagerness  the  collectors  would  scramble 
for  the  authenticated  first  piece  of  American  silverware; 
what  a  fortune  would  be  waiting  for  the  discoverer  of 
what  could  be  proved,  beyond  question,  the  first  wooden 
nutmeg.  So  in  books  the  collector  seeks  first  editions,  with 
all  their  imperfections  on  their  heads,  unmindful  of  the 
later  and  better  ones. 

Nor  is  this  desire  to  possess  the  “first”  confined  to  edi¬ 
tions.  The  first  book  printed  in  one’s  own  town  becomes  a 
local  possession  of  which  to  be  proud;  the  first  book 
printed  in  one’s  native  state  is  a  far  more  desirable  rarity; 
the  first  book  printed  in  what  is  now  the  United  States — 
the  Bay  Psalm  Book — is  an  almost  priceless  introuvable; 
and  the  first  book  ever  printed  from  movable  types,  the 
great  invent'on  which  has  influenced  the  world  more  than 
anything  else  since  the  birth  of  Christ,  is  still  the  most 
valuable  book  in  the  world.  This  statement  holds  true 
despite  the  faCt  that  a  higher  price  has  been  paid  for  a 
Shakespearean  play,  owing  to  a  contest  between  two 
Americans,  each  a  collector  of  Shakespeare’s  works  and 
each  possessed  of  unlimited  means. 

There  are  fashions  in  books,  and  the  tastes  of  collectors 
change  from  generation  to  generation.  The  earliest  book 
collectors  gathered  their  treasures  from  a  point  of  view  far 
removed  from  that  of  the  majority  of  present-day  collec¬ 
tors.  They  bought  rare  books  as  a  means  of  extending  cul¬ 
ture,  and  the  English  university  man  who  went  to  the 
Continent  to  complete  his  education  bought  the  classics, 
turning  his  attention  more  and  more,  as  the  love  of  books 
grew  within  him,  to  those  first  editions  which  were  issued 
in  forms  of  varying  magnificence  by  the  early  printers.  In 
the  course  of  time,  Englishmen  came  to  realize  that  there 
were  great  modern  writers  as  well,  and  the  impetus  to 
appreciation  of  Shakespeare  given  by  such  writers  as 
Johnson  and  Dryden  brought  about  a  decline  in  interest 
for,  although  not  in  price  of,  the  editiones  principes  of 
Greek  and  Latin  authors.  It  seems  impossible  that  a  Dutch 
edition  of  a  classical  author  printed  at  the  Elzevir  press 
ever  cost  forty  t'mes  as  much  as  a  Shakespeare  quarto 
and  that  an  early  edition  of  the  writings  of  the  Christian 
Fathers  brought  more  than  all  the  English  poets. 

But  it  was  not  until  there  developed  a  sentiment  for 
books  because  of  more  than  their  contents  that  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  first  presses  in  Europe  were  widely  sought. 
To  be  sure,  the  first  printed  book,  the  Gutenberg  Bible, 
or  as  it  was  once  called,  the  Mazarin  Bible — from  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  copy  in  the  library  of  Cardinal  Mazarin — has 
always  been  appreciated  by  a  certain  class  of  collectors. 
Yet  up  to  a  century  ago  the  price  seldom  rose  above 
£100,  while  other  black-letter  volumes  were  bringing  sums 


in  excess  of  that.  The  Gaignat  copy  on  vellum  brought 
only  1200  francs  in  1769.  Another  vellum  copy,  for  which 
Henry  Perkins,  the  English  brewer,  paid  £504  went  to 
Baron  Ashburnham  at  the  sale  of  the  Perkins  library  for 
£3400,  and  was  bought  for  £4000  by  Quaritch,  the  London 
dealer,  who  priced  it  at  £5000.  It  passed  into  the  library 
of  Robert  Hoe,  at  whose  sale  in  191 1  it  was  bought  for  the 
library  of  Henry  E.  Huntington  for  $50,000,  the  highest 
price  up  to  that  time  ever  paid  for  a  printed  book. 

This  first  book  printed  from  movable  types,  as  may  be 
judged,  is  the  natural  foundation  of  any  private  library 
whose  owner  has  the  money  to  purchase  a  copy  when  one 
comes  into  the  market — which  is  not  likely  to  be  a  fre¬ 
quent  happening.  A  manuscript  note  in  a  copy  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  of  Paris  proves  that  it  was  finished 
before  1456,  although  the  printed  book  bears  neither 
printer’s  name  nor  date.  As  it  probably  took  five  years  in 
printing,  its  date  is  generally  accepted  as  1450-1455.  The 
invention  of  printing  from  movable  types  undoubtedly 
came  some  time  before,  as  fragments  of  a  Donatus  or  Latin 
Grammar,  and  of  an  almanac  whose  dates  correspond  to 
1448  are  in  existence.  But  the  Forty-two  Line  Bible ,  as  it  is 
known  to  exaCt  bibliographers  (there  being  no  other  Bible 
with  that  number  of  lines  to  a  column),  was  the  first  im¬ 
portant  book  ever  printed  from  types. 

Most  of  the  known  copies  are  in  public  libraries,  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  New  York  dealer  who  recently  se¬ 
cured  a  very  imperfect  copy  and  sold  it  by  chapters  and 
separate  leaves,  the  average  book  collector  might  well 
despair  of  ever  owning  even  a  portion  of  it.  And  the  marvel 
of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  first  important  product  of 
the  printing  press  is,  today,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  typography  in  existence.  In  quality  its  paper 
is  far  beyond  anything  we  today  possess;  its  composition 
is  regular  to  mathematical  minuteness;  its  ink  is  of  a 
peculiar  firm  black;  and,  while  the  early  Gothic  types  are 
difficult  to  read  until  one  has  become  accustomed  to  the 
archaic  forms,  and  to  variations  in  forms  of  the  same  letter, 
the  effect  of  the  whole  page  is  singularly  impressive. 

But  while  the  Forty-two  Line  Bible  has  grown  constantly 
in  the  estimation  of  book  collectors  (as  well  as  in  price), 
other  specimens  of  early  printing  have  been  subject  to 
changing  fashions.  By  “early  printed  books”  is  meant 
books  which  were  printed  before  the  year  1500,  and  known 
as  incunabula  or  “cradle  books.”  Most  of  these  were  theo¬ 
logical  in  subject,  and  some  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  typography  in  existence.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  before  the  Forty-two  Line  Bible  had  been  dis¬ 
covered,  collectors  did  not  realize  how  many  Continental 
presses  had  produced  books  in  the  fifteenth  century.  A 
seventeenth-century  sale  of  books  mentioned  “early 
printed  books”  from  sixteenth-century  presses,  but  did  not 
mention  the  works  of  Gutenberg,  Fust,  and  Schoeffer, 
Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  Gering,  Zell,  Caxton,  or  Wyn- 
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pla  1  ttialpbar  :i  mbtratut  ifratjele 
in  Fuprabubo  lorio.  f\curcbaturq>  in 
rantatbaabi  mint  ecat  botuuo  nuo: 
rt  ibi  mbitabat  iFrabeleiu.fbifirauit 
eciantibi  altare  bQntino."V~IXX 
'adu  e  aute  tu  Fmuiffet  Fantuel: 
JU-^poFuit  filioo  fuoo  iubiteo  iFrF. 
^  jFuitq;  notttm  filq  eiuo  puntopiin 
robd-etnontmfecunbi  abranubitu 
inlxefabre.ft  no  xibulauerut  bli)  illi? 
in  ui}0  ei^Feb  bedinauerut  poft  aua* 
riria  arccperutq;  ntunera:et  guerterut 
mbinu.  fooregari  epj  unmerFi  ma 
mreo  natu  imumerut  ab  Famuele  in 
rattiatbarbirerup  et.f  cce  m  ftnuifti: 
a  filif  mi  non  ambulant  nt  uqo  mio. 
f  oitftime  nobio  rtge'  ut  tubirer  noo: 
Fimt  et  untuFr  balft  narioneo.BiFpli^ 
mip  Fmuo  in  otulio  Famuelio-eo  tp 
buitet-to  nobio  regf  ut  mbitn  noo. 
ft  orauit  Fantuel  ab  bunt.  Spirit  am 
ran  bno  ab  Fantnrle.  flubi  uote  jpft: 
i  ottibp  q  lotut  tibi.  iflo  mi  abtrcecut 
tt  Feb  ttterne  repe  fup  eoo.|urra  ota 
opera  bia  q  fccetunt  a  bit  q  ebud  too 
te  egipto  ufq;  ab  bit m  bantfimt  brm 
liquerut  me  ft  f* uierut  bi}0  almuoTit 
fatiut  eciatu  tibi.  (flue  ergo  note”  eon 
aubi.iBerutamm  otrftarc  eooret  pbtr 
m  iuo  regio  qui  rpiaturp  eft  Fup  ror. 
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kyn  de  Worde,  those  early  printers  whose  names  today 
are  magnets  to  pull  dollars  from  pockets  in  the  audion 
room. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  however,  there  was 
an  awakening  of  interest  in  incunabula.  Prices  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  books  soared,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
soared  more  than  did  some  of  later  date.  Then  for  a  time 
came  a  falling  off  of  interest;  but  half  a  century  ago  col¬ 
lectors  began  to  pick  up  productions  of  the  early  Continen¬ 
tal  presses  of  smaller  towns,  and  laid  foundations  for  the 
great  Thacher  collection  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
splendid  collection  of  first  issues  of  the  press  in  Europe 
which  is  now  in  the  Annmary  Brown  Memorial  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  innumerable  private  collections  of  which  noth¬ 
ing  was  heard  until  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America 
compiled  a  Census  of  incunabula  in  America.  This  showed 
over  13,200  copies  of  more  than  6640  titles  of  fifteenth- 
century  books  owned  in  169  public  and  246  private  col¬ 
lections  in  this  country. 

NOTES 

In  the  accompanying  reproduction  of  a  page  of  the 
Gutenberg  or  Forty-two  Line  Bible  not  a  single  typographi¬ 
cal  error  has  been  discovered,  nor  has  one  been  found  in 
an  examination  of  more  than  a  hundred  similar  pages. 
Proofreading  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  not  the  work  of 
an  office  proofreader.  The  text  was  set  up  by  a  compositor 
who  was  also  a  scholar,  and  usually  each  corrected  his  own 
copy,  although  the  proof  was  read  by  others  familiar  with 
the  subject-matter.  The  contractions  used  in  many  words, 
which  sometimes  make  the  text  so  difficult  to  read  today, 
were  well  known  to  compositors  and  scholars  of  the  time. 
In  many  of  the  books  in  which  corrections  were  found 
necessary  these  were  made  by  the  rubricator  who  put  in 
the  red  initials  and  who  was  also  a  scholar.  Happy  pub¬ 
lisher,  who  found  it  unnecessary  to  have  proofreaders! 

The  Club  of  Odd  Volumes,  a  Boston  organization  of 
seventy-one  booklovers  and  collectors,  last  month  held  an 
exhibition  of  early  printed  books  at  its  clubhouse,  which 
was  opened  to  the  public  for  a  week.  This  exhibition  was 
arranged  particularly  to  illustrate  the  varied  interests  of 
booklovers  between  1450  and  1500,  and  some  seventy 
specimens  of  incunabula  from  the  private  libraries  of  mem¬ 
bers  were  on  exhibition.  From  a  portion  of  the  first  printed 
Bible  to  modern  examples  of  books  shown  for  purposes  of 
comparison  with  the  old  books  which  formed  the  models 
for  their  types,  the  exhibits  were  alike  interesting  to  the 
student  of  typography,  of  engraving,  of  history,  geography 
and  manners  of  the  time.  Such  exhibitions  serve  a  useful 
purpose  and  do  much  to  advance  the  modern  art  of 
printing. 

Following  the  important  book  sales  of  February  there 
were  several  sales  of  minor  importance  in  March,  at  which 
the  prices  showed  that  the  market  is  still  largely  in  the 
buyers’  hands,  and  that  the  buyers  are  very  largely  col¬ 
lectors  and  librarians  who  are  taking  advantage  of  their 
present  opportunity.  At  a  sale  of  art  reference  books  for 
the  connoisseur  at  the  American  Art  Galleries  on  March 
1  and  2  a  damaged  copy  of  Ferrario’s  Le  Costume  Ancien 
et  Moderne ,  Milan,  1827,  seventeen  volumes,  with  colored 


plates,  brought  $190;  Racinet’s  Le  Costmne  Historique , 
Paris,  1888,  six  volumes,  $170;  and  the  original  Kamashas- 
tra  edition  of  Burton’s  Arabian  Nights ,  Benares,  1885- 
1888,  seventeen  volumes,  $132.50.  The  824  lots  catalogued 
brought  a  total  of  $6942.  At  the  Anderson  Galleries  the 
sale  of  a  collection  of  Americana,  including  many  unusual 
items  formerly  in  the  library  of  the  late  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  of  Harvard,  attracted  many  collectors.  An  incom¬ 
plete  set  of  De  Bry’s  V oyages  in  Latin,  including  the 
Voyages  to  America,  Parts  I  to  XI,  and  to  the  East  Indies, 
Parts  I  to  X,  realized  $775;  the  original  edition  of  Edward 
Johnson’s  History  of  New  England ,  London,  1654,  fetched 
$140;  John  Jubbes’s  Brief  e  vindication  of  the  Religion  and 
Government  of  New  England  (ante  1658),  $225;  Increase 
Mather’s  Brief  History  of  the  War  with  the  Indians ,  London, 
1676,  $180;  and  one  of  the  rarest  of  Western  narratives, 
John  Pope’s  Four  Through  the  Southern  and  Western  Terri¬ 
tories ,  printed  at  Richmond  by  John  Dixon,  1792,  $1415. 
At  the  same  galleries  a  collection  consigned  from  Europe, 
with  a  few  books  remaining  from  the  library  of  the  late 
Daniel  F.  Appleton,  contained  some  rare  items.  A  beauti¬ 
fully  illuminated  Book  of  Hours  of  the  early  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  went  for  $1275,  ar*d  another  of  the  late  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  by  a  Flemish  artist,  brought  $825.  The  Macklin 
Bible  of  1800,  with  the  illustrations  colored,  was  bought 
by  William  R.Hearst  for  $455;  a  set  of  Dickens’s  Christmas 
Books ,  all  first  issues,  $350;  the  original  manuscript  of  the 
trial  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  used  by  Agnes  Strickland 
when  writing  her  Life  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  $260; 
and  the  original  manuscripts  of  the  log-books  kept  by 
Admiral  Sirjoseph  Niason,  the  “Alexander,”  “Heda,”  and 
“Fury,”  1818-1823,  were  bought  by  Lathrop  C.  Harper  of 
New  York  for  $195.  The  sale  of  the  law  library  of  Hon. 
Russell  Benedid  of  Brooklyn,  at  the  American  Art  Galler¬ 
ies,  brought  a  total  of  $36,418.50.  While  the  excessively 
rare  and  unique  items  brought  good  prices,  the  dispersal 
of  lot  after  lot  of  rare  early  session  laws  of  the  states  at 
from  one  to  three  dollars  each  suggested  a  combination  of 
the  bidders  analogous  to  the  “knock-out”  system  of  the 
English  provincial  audion  sales.  The  first  edition  of  the 
compiled  laws  of  New  York  state,  the  only  copy  known 
in  private  hands,  brought  $3000.  The  New  York  laws  of 
1710,  printed  by  William  Bradford,  brought  $2100;  and 
another  copy,  without  the  “additional  laws”  in  the  first 
copy,  went  for  $1400.  A  perfed  copy  of  the  first  colleded 
laws  of  Pennsylvania  realized  $1000.  The  rare  General 
Laws  and  Liberties  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  in  New 
England ,  1672,  fetched  the  same  price.  The  Acts  and  Laws 
of  the  October  Session,  1692,  of  the  Massachusetts  Assem¬ 
bly,  went  for  $850;  and  the  Laws  and  Charter  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  1699,  $650. 

Another  important  English  library  is  to  come  into  the 
audion  room  at  Sotheby’s  this  month,  or  rather,  a  portion 
of  it  will  be  sold.  This  is  the  extensive  and  valuable  library 
of  the  late  Michael  Tomkinson  of  Francke  Hall,  Kidder¬ 
minster,  which  includes  in  the  first  portion  several  illumi¬ 
nated  manuscripts,  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales,  and 
Gower’s  Confessio  Amantis,  both  printed  by  William  Cax- 
ton;  books  from  the  press  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde  and  other 
early  English  printers. 
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The  Museum  and  the  Collector 

What  Is  a  “PMhuseum  Piece? 

By  Charles  Over  Cornelius 


IT  is  little  wonder  that  the  average  person  knows  not  at 
all  what  is  meant  by  a  “museum  example.”  The  aims 
of  the  modern  art  museum  have  only  recently  taken 
direction  and  the  ancient  idea  ot  museum  purpose  is  still 
prevalent — buttressed  by  the  fad  that  many  European 
museums  still  continue 
in  the  old  tradition. 

Hence  to  many  people 
the  realization  may 
come  as  a  shock  that 
it  is  not  the  unique 
work  of  art  which  to¬ 
day  holds  the  only 
password  for  entrance 
into  a  museum  collec¬ 
tion.  Many  an  owner 
of  some  quaint  and 
curious  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  or  metal  work  has 
experienced  a  thrill  at 
the  passing  remark  of  a 
friend, “Oh,  that  should 
be  in  a  museum.”  Per¬ 
haps  it  should,  but  if  it 
is  both  quaint  and  cu¬ 
rious  the  chances  are 
that  a  museum  is  just 
the  place  where  it 
ought  not  to  be. 

What,  then,  are  the 
qualities  which  mark  a 
work  of  utilitarian  art 
as  a  specimen  worthy 
of  preservation  in  a 
museum  collection?  To 
answer  this,  it  is  first  of 
all  necessary  to  go  back 
a  little  and  discuss  why 
works  of  utilitarian  art 
are  shown  in  museums 
at  all. 

It  is  a  commonplace 
to  say  that  art  is  an 
expression  of  history. 

It  is  true,  nevertheless;  and  we  may  simply  take  it  for 
granted  here.  Because  it  reflects  the  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  conditions  of  people  in  their  every-day 
lives,  utilitarian  art  expresses,  or  illuminates,  history 
perhaps  more  directly  than  do  painting,  sculpture,  or 
music.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable,  in  showing  collections 
of  utilitarian  art,  to  illustrate  the  changes  and  develop¬ 
ments  which  have  occurred  from  century  to  century  in 
the  various  branches  of  this  art,  —  developments  which 
have  come  as  a  result  of  adaptation  to  varying  economic, 


social, or  cultural  conditions.  Allot  these  conditions  relate 
themselves  directly  to  the  larger  aspects  of  national 
growth,  and  it  is  these  larger  aspects  which  lie  at  the 
background  of  national  art. 

Museum  material,  therefore,  falls  into  definite  groups 

divided  nationally  and 
chronologically.  With¬ 
in  each  national  group 
we  should  be  able  to 
trace  a  chronological 
developmen t  of  typi¬ 
cal  forms. 

Here,  then, is  the  key 
to  our  selection  of  a 
museum  specimen — it 
must  betypical.lt  may 
not  be  a  freak  thing, — 
one  whose  chief  recom¬ 
mendation  is  that  it  is 
“quaint  and  curious.” 
It  may  be  a  fully  de¬ 
veloped  example  of  a 
type,  it  may  be  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  transi¬ 
tional  period  of  devel¬ 
opment,  or  it  may  be 
typical  of  its  group  and 
of  its  time. 

The  next  important 
requisite  is  that  the 
piece  shall  be  the  best 
obtainable  of  its  type, 
from  the  point  of  view 
of  quality  of  design 
andexecution.  Itslines, 
proportion,  and  color 
must  meet  the  exact¬ 
ing  requirements  of 
trained  taste. Occasion¬ 
ally  the  aesthetic  quali¬ 
ties  which  are  typical 
of  a  period  fall  below 
the  modern  standard 
of  judgment,  but  these 
occurrences  are  so  rare  as  to  constitute  exceptions,  each 
to  be  met  on  its  own  ground.  The  craftsmanship  which 
carries  out  the  design  must  be  of  the  highest  quality  ob¬ 
taining  at  the  period. 

When  once  a  complete  collection  of  typical  works  has 
been  formed,  it  is  possible  to  include  and  show  with  it  a 
limited  number  of  objects  which  are  variations  from  the 
types  already  represented.  These  variations  will  exemplify 
the  adaptability  of  regular  types  to  personal  tastes,  and 
will  serve  as  guides  to  modern  craftsmen  in  using  tradi- 


A  Typical  Museum  Piece  ( i  8 th  Century)  Metropolitan  Museum 

Marie  Antoinette  Secretary,  Chinese  lacquer  with  French  ormolu  mounts.  Ten  years 
were  occupied  in  making  this  and  two  accompanying  pieces. 
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tional  art  as  a  basis  for  their  own  work.  This  educational 
consideration  is,  in  faCt,  one  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  modern  American  museum.  But  the  exhibition  of 
variants  from  type  is  dangerous  and  misleading  without  a 
complete  representation  of  typical  forms. 

We  may  now  summarize  and  illustrate  the  qualities 
which  we  have  indicated  as  essential  to  the  best  museum 
specimens  of  utilitarian  art.  First,  they  must  be  typical  of 
their  time  and  place,  fitting  into  the  traditional  national 
development.  Secondly,  they  must  exhibit  the  best  aesthet¬ 
ic  qualities  of  their  national  art.  Thirdly,  their  crafts¬ 
manship  must  be  the  most  consummate,  consistent  with 
the  attainment  of  the  arts  and  crafts  of  their  time. 

Perhaps  no  better  example  could  be  shown  of  a  museum 
specimen  possessing  all  of  these  requisites  than  the  fine 
secretary  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph.  This 
piece  is  a  typical  product  of  its  nation,  France,  in  the 
culminating  period  of  its  furniture  design  and  cabinet¬ 
work.  Ordered  for  the  Chateau  of  St.  Cloud  by  Marie 
Antoinette,  the  Queen  of  Louis  XVI,  the  three  matching 
pieces  of  commode,  secretary,  and  jewel-cabinet  occupied 
more  than  ten  years  in  their  making.  The  commode,  the 


secretary,  and  the  jewel-cabinet  were  all  articles  of  furni¬ 
ture  found  in  the  great  houses  of  the  French  aristocracy, 
and  this  was  a  period  of  aristocratic  patronage  of  the 
cabinet-maker.  The  design  is  typical  in  its  lines  and  pro¬ 
portion, in  its  use  of  gilt  bronze  for  decoration  and  contrast, 
and  in  the  semi-realistic  modelling  of  the  flowers  and  fruits. 

The  technique  of  execution  is  unsurpassable.  The  finest 
Chinese  lacquer  covers  the  wooden  panels,  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  modelling  and  ciselure  have  been  lavished  on  the 
ormolu  mounts,  the  whole  of  these  covering  an  oaken 
structure  so  perfectly  joined  by  the  cabinet-makers  that 
the  century  and  a  half  since  it  was  made  has  seen  little 
warping  or  shifting  of  the  various  pieces  which  compose 
the  skeleton. 

What  more,  then,  can  we  ask  of  a  piece  of  furniture  than 
this,  that  consummate  sculptors,  lacquerers,  and  cabinet¬ 
makers  combine  to  produce  it?  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
result  is  truly  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  palace  of  a  queen! 
Its  position  as  a  “museum  specimen”  is  therefore  unas¬ 
sailable.  It  is  typical  of  the  best  national  art  of  its  time, 
and  its  craftsmanship  sets  a  standard  for  comparison 
whose  influence  upon  public  taste  is  boundless. 
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The  Present  State  of  Old  English  Furniture.  By  R.  W.  Symonds.  New 

York,  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  Price,  $20.00. 

HERE  is  some  satisfaction  in  realizing  that  the  breadth  and 
profundity  of  knowledge  which  this  book  represents  was 
not  a  sudden  and  spontaneous  endowment  bestowed  upon  the 
author.  As  he  himself  explains,  when  first  he  became  interested  in 
old  furniture,  he  found  that  the  classic  guide-books,  “while  excel¬ 
lent  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  were  of  no  real  assistance  to 
him,  either  for  determining  desirable  pieces  to  buy,  or  for  the 
recognition  of  genuine  ‘untouched’  examples;  and  the  essential 
knowledge  he  so  much  required  he  had  to  obtain  solely  by 
practical  experience.” 

Later  he  remarks  that  perhaps  too  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  personalities  of  eighteenth  century  cabinet-makers 
and  to  their  influence,  and  too  little  to  the  consideration  of  old 
furniture  “as  it  exists  today.”  Since  this  last  is  the  chief  concern 
of  the  judicious  colleCfor,  the  author  makes  it  the  reason-for- 
being  of  his  book. 

The  considerations  governing  the  critical  appraisal  of  old  fur¬ 
niture,  of  whatever  period,  he  states  as:  color  and  condition  of 
wood;  design,  proportion,  and  ornamentation;  and  quality  of 
workmanship. 

Not  all  of  these  would  hold  for  the  collector  of  American  fur¬ 
niture.  The  rough  and  tumble  of  a  growing  and  changing  society 
have  demoralized  the  patina  of  most  of  our  old  pieces,  save  those 
rare  ones  which,  for  some  special  reason,  have  been  guarded  by  a 
family  of  more  than  ordinary  conservatism,  possessed,  likewise, 
of  a  steadfast  heritage  of  housemaids.  But  for  English  furniture, 
the  patina  of  time,  assisted  by  diligent  elbows,  is  all  important. 
Time  brings  a  natural  bloom  to  the  surface  of  wood,  and  the  dili¬ 
gent  elbow,  after  years  of  toil,  rubs  accumulating  dust  into  the 
interstices  of  carving  and  clears  relief  surfaces  to  bright  contrast. 
Not  all  old  English  furniture  has  escaped  the  hands  of  the  var- 
nisher,  but  probably  a  larger  proportion  is  intaCf  than  has  been 
the  case  in  America. 

The  matter  of  design  and  ornamentation  affeCts  values  in  an¬ 


tique  pieces  much  as  it  affefted  their  values  when  new.  An  elabo¬ 
rate  piece,  designed  by  a  fashionable  cabinet-maker  for  a  wealthy 
client,  was  very  expensive.  Modifications  of  costly  designs  were 
executed  to  meet  more  limited  purses.  Relative  values  are  much 
the  same  now  as  then.  On  the  whole,  however,  small  scale  ex¬ 
amples,  adapted  to  present-day  uses,  are  more  sought  than  mon¬ 
umental  pieces  designed  for  palaces. 

Workmanship  is  a  matter  of  cabinet-making.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  timber  was  not  used  for  cabinet  work  until  eight  or  ten 
years  after  its  cutting.  The  Dutch  laid  their  trees  in  water  for  two 
years  until  the  sap  had  been  drawn  out.  Shrinkage  will,  of  course, 
occur  in  the  best  of  pieces,  but,  in  these  best,  provision,  in  so  far  as 
maybe,  was  made  for  it. 

Having  thus  established  the  three  points  of  his  plane  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  author  treats  the  furniture  of  the  oak  period  and  of 
the  walnut  period,  casts  his  critical  eye  over  lacquered,  gesso,  and 
gilded  furniture,  and  over  mirrors;  devotes  a  chapter  each  to  the 
early  mahogany  and  the  middle  mahogany  period,  discusses  the 
produCt  of  the  late  eighteenth  century,  and  then  closes  with  a 
brief  examination  of  Irish  furniture  and  of  the  furniture  of  the 
Continent  as  compared  with  that  of  England.  There  follows  a 
valuable  “Chronological  Survey”  and  a  sufficient  index. 

In  each  chapter  the  same  logical  method  of  treatment  is  ob¬ 
served.  A  brief  but  historical  survey  is  followed  by  adequate  and 
careful  discussion  of  the  bearing  of  the  three  fundamental  consid¬ 
erations  of  patina,  ornament,  and  workmanship.  The  various 
types  which  characterize  the  immediate  period  are  then  taken  up. 
Spurious  furniture  of  these  types,  and  the  means  of  its  detection, 
bring  each  stage  of  the  progression  to  an  appropriate  close. 

So  the  book  moves  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
“the  French  Empire  style  began  to  be  noticed  by  English  furni¬ 
ture  designers,  such  as  Sheraton.  Exhausted  France  borrowed  the 
artistic  strength  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  draped  it  in  muslin 
and  gossamer.  With  the  introduction  of  this  decadent  period,  the 
history  of  English  furniture  may  be  brought  fitly  to  a  close.” 

That  the  arrangement  thus  outlined  is  admirable  calls  for  no 
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affirmation  by  the  reviewer.  The  treatment  fulfills  the  promise  of 
the  plan,  for  it  is  clear,  simple,  straightforward,  and  withal,  ex¬ 
tremely  informative. 

The  connoisseur  of  old  paintings  studies  the  minutiae  of  an 
artist’s  handiwork  until  his  eye  can  deteCt  every  slight  variation 
from  the  normal.  So  Mr.  Symonds  has  studied  English  furniture. 
He  notes  the  faint  differences  between  the  color  reflection  of  old 
mirror-glass  and  that  of  modern  imitations.  He  observes  that  the 
top  of  an  old  pie-crust  table  will  have  lost  its  perfeCt  circularity 
because  of  the  wood’s  having  shrunk  across  the  grain.  Early  side¬ 
boards,  in  England,  were  seldom  made  with  the  straight  front, 
and  most  of  those  extant,  of  this  shape,  he  considers  generally  of 
poor  quality.  The  bow  front  is  the  most  common  among  genuine 
examples.  Rarer  examples  have  a  serpentine  front.  Sideboards  of 
semi-circular  shape  also  occur. 

The  degrees  of  rarity  in  lacquered  furniture,  on  the  basis  of 
color,  is  as  follows:  comparatively  common,  black;  less  common 
in  the  order  given,  green,  blue,  red,  and  buff.  The  last  is  rare  to 
the  point,  almost,  of  non-existence.  The  interior  of  a  lacquered 
cabinet  should  be  of  the  same  color  as  the  exterior.  So  it  goes. 
Thus  completely  forewarned,  the  collector  should  be  able  to  avoid 
too  wide  a  wandering  from  the  path  of  safety. 

Typographically  The  Present  State  of  Old  English  Furniture  is 
a  very  engaging  book.  The  type  is  large  enough  for  legibility,  and 
is  well  spaced;  the  page  margin  is  wide.  The  whole  invites  to 
perusal.  Similarly  the  illustrations  call  for  high  praise.  The  origi¬ 
nal  photographs  were  well  taken,  the  half-tone  plates  were  care¬ 
fully  engraved,  and  they  have  been  finely  printed  on  a  page  whose 
size,  gfi  x  12  inches,  enables  adequate  presentation  of  each  cut. 
As  is  usual  where  the  letter-press  occurs  on  antique  paper  and  the 
illustrations  on  glazed  stock,  “tipped  in,”  there  are  inconvenient 
gaps  between  discussion  and  example,  and  the  illustrative  pages 
have  an  unfortunate  way  of  coming  loose.  These  physical  diffi¬ 
culties  are  probably  unavoidable  where  the  best  of  typographical 
result,  which  calls  for  a  matt  paper,  and  the  best  of  pictorial  re¬ 
sult,  which  calls  for  polished  paper,  are  simultaneously  sought. 

It  is,  perhaps,  ungracious  to  refer  to  them  in  discussing  a  work 
which  is  so  distinctly  a  contribution  to  the  scholarship  of  the 
mobiliary  art. 

The  Lace  and  Embroidery  Collector:  By  Mrs.  R.  E.  Head.  New  York, 

Dodd  Mead  &  Company;  240  pages,  49  illustrations.  Price,  $2.50. 

“  TT  is  a  pleasant  faCt  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  millionaire 
to  indulge  in  the  hobby  of  collecting  old  lace.  The  rich  col¬ 
lector,  certainly,  can  aim  higher  than  the  poor  one — yet  the 
humble  collector  with  his  lean  purse  mav  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase  more  keenly.”  In  this  delightfully  encouraging  way  Mrs. 
R.  E.  Head  opens  her  book,  The  Lace  &  Embroidery  Collector , 
and  it  is  in  this  same  spirit  that  she  tells,  through  fourteen 
chapters  of  interesting  details,  the  history  of  lace  and,  in  six 
more,  the  history  of  embroidery. 

Hand-made  lace  is  divided  into  two  great  classes:  that  worked 
with  a  needle,  and  therefore  called  needlepoint;  and  that  woven 
by  means  of  bobbins  on  a  pillow.  Once  the  points  of  difference  are 
learned,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  In  needlepoint 
the  stitches  are  looped,  and  are  worked  with  a  single  thread, 
whereas  in  bobbin  lace  the  stitches  are  formed  by  twisting  two  or 
more  threads  together.  Excellent  illustrations  of  single  stitches, 
enlarged  to  ten  times  their  aCtual  size,  help  to  make  clear  Mrs. 
Head’s  points.  In  fad,  all  the  illustrations  do  much  to  strengthen 
the  text,  and  although  placed  inconveniently  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  necessitating  constant  turning  of  pages,  are  exceptionally 
well  taken. 

The  discussion  of  lace  is  classified  by  nations,  a  chapter  to  the 
development  of  each  class  in  one  country.  The  chief  cities  where 
the  industry  is  carried  on  are  noted,  with  a  paragraph  or  two  in 
the  different  types  of  lace  manufactured  in  each.  A  glossary  of 
terms,  together  with  a  chapter  on  the  identification  of  lace,  and 


an  elaborate  index,  make  the  first  fourteen  chapters  a  compre¬ 
hensive  handbook  on  this  branch  of  collecting,  which  is  decora¬ 
tive  as  well  as  alluring,  especially  if  one  happens  to  be  a  woman. 

It  seems  a  little  unfortunate  that  this  book  could  not  have  been 
issued  in  two  parts.  As  it  stands,  it  is  a  trifle  too  bulky  for  con¬ 
venient  carrying  in  one’s  pocket,  the  prime  requisite  of  a  col¬ 
lector’s  manual;  and  the  last  six  chapters  on  embroidery  seem  out 
of  place. 

Beginning  with  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  Mrs.  Head  gives  a 
rough  outline  of  the  history  of  embroidery,  and  tells  many  inter¬ 
esting  anecdotes  on  the  subject.  One  learns  that,  when  she  died, 
Queen  Elizabeth  owned  no  less  than  three  thousand  gowns,  and 
that  King  James  insisted  on  his  wife’s  wearing  her  predecessor’s 
clothes.  ExtraCls  from  letters  and  records  written  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  give  an  enlightening  view 
of  costume  embellishments  during  that  period,  and  it  is  almost 
with  a  shock  that  one  encounters  Puritanical  samplers  and 
dwells  with  them  for  one  short  chapter. 

The  illustrations  of  embroideries  are  again  good;  and  the  index 
is  comprehensive.  The  book,  on  the  whole,  is  well  worth  a  place 
in  any  collector’s  library,  and  should  prove  most  useful  to  him,  or 
more  probably  her,  who  would  start  collecting  the  various  types 
of  lace  and  embroidery. 

The  Stamp  Collector:  By  Stanley  C.  Johnson.  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  & 

Company;  8  vo.  317  pages,  32  half-tone,  and  six  line  illustrations.  Price,  $2.50. 

ALTHOUGH  this  book  carries  the  subtitle,  A  Guide  to  the 
World' s  Postage  Stamps,  the  contents  do  not  warrant  the 
claim.  Most  of  the  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  stamps  of  England 
and  her  colonies,  although  the  United  States  receives  considera¬ 
ble  attention.  Continental  stamps  and  the  stamps  of  France  are 
discussed  in  two  chapters. 

Beginning  with  some  valuable  information  on  the  collecting  of 
stamps  and  hints  for  planning  and  arranging  a  collection,  the 
author  devotes  chapters  to  forged  and  faked  stamps  and  to  pio¬ 
neer  collectors.  He  also  offers  several  interesting  chapters  on  en¬ 
graved  and  surface-printed  stamps. 

The  chapters  devoted  to  England  and  her  colonies  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good  and  crowd  much  valuable  information  into  small 
space. 

The  Stamp  Collector  as  a  whole,  may  be  recommended  for  those 
who  wish  to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  what  stamp  collecting  is;  and 
to  the  beginner  and  the  less  advanced  collector.  An  expert  will 
find  it  of  value  only  as  a  means  of  identifying  various  types  of 
English  and  English-Colonial  stamps. 

Antiques  in  Current  Magazines 

FURNISHINGS 

Essential  Values  in  Italian  Furniture.  Harold  Donaldson 
Eberlein  in  March  The  Spur.  Illustrated.  An  exposition,  not 
of  money  value,  but  of  the  perennial  appeal  and  universal 
adaptability  of  Italian  furniture. 

Adapt  Your  Furniture  to  Your  House,  II. — The  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century  in  America.  Charles  O.  Cornelius  in  March 
Country  Life.  Sketches  by  O.  R.  Eggers  and  photographs.  An 
account  of  American  adaptations  of  the  simpler  architectural 
forms  in  sixteenth  century  England  and  suggestions  as  to 
suitable  furniture  and  decorative  accessories. 

The  Acquisitive  Connoisseur.  Elizabeth  Lounsbery  in  March 
Harper  s  Bazar.  French,  Gothic  and  Early  Renaissance  cup¬ 
boards,  with  three  illustrations. 

Some  Post-Director  Chippendale  Drawings.  Meyer  R. 
Rogers  in  February  Art  in  America  notes  the  acquisition  by 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  of  207  sheets  of  drawings  of 
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furniture  design.  Many  of  these  drawings  are  originals  for 
Chippendale’s  The  Gentleman  and  Cabinet  Maker  s  Director, 
Editions  of  1754  and  1762.  Illustrated  by  three  designs. 

The  Early  Use  and  Manufacture  of  Paper-Hangings  in 
Boston.  Walter  Kendall  Watkins  in  January  Old  Time  New 
England.  Illustrated.  A  short  history  of  the  beginnings  of 
“painted  paper,”  and  several  pages  of  eighteenth  century 
advertisements  of  paper  hangings  in  Boston. 

FABRICS  AND  TEXTILES 

Central  Asian  Rugs.  Major  Hartley  Clark  in  The  Connoisseur 
for  February.  Photograph  and  description  of  an  Adraskand 
carpet. 

Eat  Your  Cake  and  Have  It  Too.  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick,  in 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  March.  Many  illustrations. 
Pennsylvania-Dutch  drawn-work  and  embroidery  as  models 
for  the  utilization  of  old  linen. 

“Point  Compte  ”  or  Lace  Netting  by  the  late  Miss  Caroline 
Patience  Ingram  in  The  Connoisseur  for  February.  Five  illus¬ 
trations  with  description  of  this  lace  or  “darned  netting” 
which  was  used  chiefly  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

The  Care  and  Restoration  of  Textiles.  Jessie  Martin  Breese 
in  March  Country  Life.  Illustrated.  Of  value  to  every  house¬ 
hold,  whether  it  contains  Gobelin  tapestries  or  chintz,  Persian 
carpets  or  hooked  rugs. 

GLASS 

Apsley  Pellatt’s  Glass  Cameos.  Herbert  W.  L.  Way  in  The 
Connoisseur  for  February.  Illustrated.  An  account  of  Apsley 
Pellatt  and  his  method  of  “Crystallo  Ceramie”  or  glass 
incrustation. 

METAL 

A  Late  Sassanian  Silver  Dish.  0.  M.  Dallon  in  The  Burlington 
Magazine  for  February.  Photograph  and  description  of  a  dish 
of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  found  in  India. 

New  England  Silversmiths.  George  Francis  Dow  in  February 
Art  in  America.  A  page  of  illustrations  and  five  pages  of  news 
items,  gleaned  from  Boston  newspapers,  during  the  years  1704 
to  1750. 

Notes  on  House  Hardware  (1790-1810)  in  a  Connecticut 
Town.  Theodore  S.  Woolsey  in  January  Old  Time  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Illustrated.  Some  information  concerning  country  black¬ 
smiths  and  their  making  of  domestic  articles  and  suggestions 
as  to  further  study  of  this  interesting  subject. 

Eighteenth  Century  Silver.  Francis  H.  Bigelow  in  The  House 
Beautiful  for  April. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN 

The  Frank  Lloyd  Collection  at  the  British  Museum. 
R.  L.  Hobson  in  The  Burlington  Magazine  for  February.  Illus¬ 
trated.  An  account  of  a  very  fine  colledtion  of  early  Worcester 
porcelain,  brought  together  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Lloyd 
and  now  presented  by  them  to  the  British  Museum. 

Worcester  Porcelain.  Later  Period.  Frederick  Litchfield  in 
The  Connoisseur  for  February.  Contains,  besides  many  illus¬ 
trations,  a  page  of  Worcester  Porcelain  Marks  (Flight  Period 
and  later)  and  an  account  of  the  Worcester  Porcelain  Factory 
from  1783  to  the  present  day. 

The  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  Spain.  W.  G.  Blaikie  Murdock 
in  The  Spur  for  March.  An  enthusiastic  account  of  Spanish 
pottery,  well  illustrated. 


Questions  and  Answers 

Questions  for  answer  in  this  column  should  be  written  clearly  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only ,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Queries  Editor.  Where  answer  by 
mail  is  desired ,  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  should  accompany  the  query. 

All  descriptions  of  objects  needing  classification  or  attribution  should  include 
exact  details  of  size,  color ,  material  and  derivation,  and  should,  if  possible ,  be 
accompanied  by  photographs. 

Attempts  at  valuation  Antiques  considers  outside  its  province. 

8.  E.  Y.,  asks:  “Will  there  be  something  in  Antiques  about  cameos, 

shell,  and  onyx,  such  as  our  grandmothers  wore  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago?” 

Antiques  experts,  at  some  time  in  the  near  future,  to  publish 
an  article  on  cameos. 

9.  E.  R.  G.,  New  Hampshire,  wishes  to  know  where  he  can  buy  priced 

catalogues  of  sales  of  American  antiques. 

Among  the  more  important  auction  firms  are  the  following: 
The  American  Art  Galleries,  Madison  Square  South,  New  York 
City. 

The  Anderson  Galleries,  Park  Avenue  at  59th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Clarke’s,  42  East  58th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Williams,  Barker  &  Severn,  624  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Information  as  to  catalogues  and  their  prices  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  direct  to  these  firms. 

10.  H.  B.  H.,  Massachusetts,  asks  whether  a  colored  print  in  her  posses¬ 

sion  entitled,  “La  Visite  au  Grandpere,”  signed  J.  R.  Smith, 
pinx.,  and  La  Coeur,  sculp.,  is  by  the  Smith  referred  to  in  Antiques 
for  March,  page  129. 

The  print  in  question,  was,  as  it  indicates,  engraved  by  Pierre  La 
Coeur  (or  La  Cour)  of  Bordeaux  (b.  1745,  d.  1814).  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  after  a  painting  by  the  John  Raphael  Smith  (b.  1752,  d.  1812) 
referred  to  in  Antiques.  Smith  was  best  known  as  an  engraver 
after  other  masters,  but  he  also  executed  some  paintings.  The 
references  noted  below  make  no  mention  of  this  title,  or  of  rela¬ 
tionship  between  J.  R.  Smith  and  Pierre  La  Coeur.  The  former 
was,  however,  well  known  on  the  Continent,  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  assume  that  one  or  more  of  his  paintings  were  re¬ 
produced  by  French  engravers.  See  Dictionaire  des  Artistes,  Bellier 
et  Auvray;  Bryan’s  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers;  also 
John  Raphael  Smith,  His  Life  and  Works,  by  Julia  Frankau,  Lon¬ 
don,  1902. 

11.  B.  M.  M.,  California,  “Can  you  tell  me  the  address  of  some  one 

who  is  selling  decalcomania  pictures  suitable  for  use  on  furniture 
and  glass?” 

Reference  to  A.  P.  Harris,  Alexandria  Hotel,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  should  bring  the  desired  information. 

12.  F.  C.,  Virginia,  writes  concerning  the  identification  of  china  plates. 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  be  given  in  the  May  number  of 
Antiques. 

13.  J.  L.  C.,  New  Hampshire,  “Can  you  tell  me  when  and  where  the  ship 

Delhi  was  built?” 

The  ship,  Delhi,  of  623  tons,  was  built  at  Medford,  Mass.,  in 
1838,  by  Waterman  and  Ewell.  Her  first  owners  were  Henry 
Oxnard  and  Wm.  and  J.  Amory  Appleton  of  Boston.  She  changed 
hands  in  1854,  and  again  in  1857.  In  1859  she  was  transferred  to 
Spanish  ownership,  and  her  name  became  Primera  de  .Alicante. 

*  *  * 

Answers  to  Questions  in  Previous  Numbers 

of  Antiques 

April,  E.  G.  M.,  Maryland. 

The  Queries  Editor  has  received  a  number  of  answers  to  the 
request  for  a  poem  on  antiques.  A  copy  follows: 
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In  Amsterdam 
By  Eugene  Field 

Meynheer  Hans  Von  Der  Bloom  has  got 
A  magasin  in  Kalverstraat, 

Where  one  can  buy  for  sordid  gold 
Wares  quaint  and  curious,  new  and  old. 
Here  are  antiquities  galore — 

The  jewels  which  Dutch  monarchs  wore, 
Swords,  teacups,  helmets,  platters,  clocks, 
Bright  Dresden  jars,  dull  Holland  crocks. 
And  all  those  joys  I  might  rehearse 
That  please  the  eye,  but  wreck  the  purse. 


Antiques  in  Lecture  and  Exhibition 

Antiques  will  gladly  publish  advance  information  of  lectures  and  exhibitions  in 
the  field  of  its  particular  interest.  Notice  of  such  events  should  reach  the  editorial 
office,  if  possible,  not  later  than  the  eighteenth  of  each  month,  for  publication  on  the 
thirtieth. 

EXHIBITIONS  OF  ANTIQUES 

Boston,  Mass. 

April  3,  p,  5,  6,  12 — 3  p.m.  Annual  opening  of  Fenway  Court, 
home  of  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner.  Tickets  obtainable  at  Her¬ 
rick’s. 


I  most  admired  an  ancient  bed. 

With  ornate  carvings  at  its  head, 

A  massive  frame  of  dingy  oak, 

Whose  curious  size  and  mould  bespoke 
Prodigious  age.  “How  much?’’  I  cried, 

“Ein  tousand  gildens,”  Hans  replied. 

And  then  the  honest  Dutchman  said, 

A  king  once  owned  that  glorious  bed. 

King  Fritz  der  Foorst,  of  blessed  fame, 

Had  owned  and  slept  within  the  same. 

Then  long  I  stood  and  mutely  gazed, 

By  reminiscent  splendor  dazed; 

And  I  had  bought  it  right  away 
Had  I  the  wherewithal  to  pay; 

But,  lacking  of  the  needful  pelf, 

I  thus  discoursed  within  myself: 

“Oh,  happy  Holland — where’s  the  bliss 
That  can  approximate  to  this 
Possession  of  the  rare  antique 
Which  maniacs  hanker  for  and  seek? 

My  native  land  is  full  of  stuff 
That’s  good,  but  is  not  old  enough. 

Alas!  it  has  no  oaken  beds 
Wherein  have  slumbered  royal  heads. 

No  relic  on  whose  face  we  see 
The  proof  of  grand  antiquity!” 

Thus  reasoned  I  a  goodly  spell, 

Until  perchance  my  vision  fell 
Upon  a  trademark  at  the  head 
Of  Fritz  der  Foorst’s  old  oaken  bed — 

A  rampant  Wolverine,  and  round 
This  strange  device  these  words  I  found: 

“Patent  Antique.  Berkey  &  Gay, 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A.” 

At  present  I’m  not  saying  much 
About  the  simple,  guileless  Dutch; 

And  as  it  was  a  loathsome  spot, 

I  kept  away  from  Kalverstraat; 

Determined  when  I  want  a  bed 
In  which  has  slept  a  royal  head, 

I’ll  patronize  no  middleman, 

But  deal  direct  with  Michigan. 

The  Editor  has  also  received  the  following  amusing  poem  from 
E.  M.,  Wisconsin,  which  may  prove  of  interest: 

The  table  in  our  sitting  room  is  mostly  made  of  glue, 

And  if  you  put  a  book  on  it  you’d  break  it  right  in  two, 

The  davenport’s  so  wobbly  that  my  mother  has  a  fit 
Whenever  callers  happen  in,  for  fear  they’ll  sit  on  it. 

And  when  a  fly  walks  up  the  wall  the  old  piano  creaks, 

There’s  nothing  new  in  our  house  now — just  shaky  old  antiques. 

The  broken  wooden  trundle  bed  where  baby  takes  his  nap 
Was  thrown  away  when  Washington  was  just  a  little  chap. 

The  clock  looks  like  a  coffin,  and  its  wheels  are  made  of  wood, 

It’s  older  than  the  Pilgrims,  but  it  isn’t  any  good. 

There’s  horsehair  all  around  the  floor — the  sofa  always  leaks. 

I  wish  we  had  some  furniture  that  wasn’t  all  antiques. 

Before  my  mother  got  this  way,  our  parlor  things  were  new, 

And  you  could  sit  on  some  of  them  without  your  going  through. 

But  all  the  comfortable  stuff  she’s  lately  gone  and  sold, 

And  won’t  have  nothing  in  the  house  that  isn’t  ages  old; 

And  if  she  gets  much  worse  I  know  in  just  a  few  more  weeks 
She’ll  take  us  children  to  New  York  and  trade  us  for  antiques. 


N  ewport,  R.  I.  Newport  Art  Association 

April  12  to  20.  Exhibition  of  American  furniture  (1730-1800), 
including  pieces  of  historical  interest,  and  examples  of  the 
work  of  Rhode  Island  cabinet-makers. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  California  Bookplate  Society 

Last  two  weeks  in  April.  Seventh  Annual  exhibition  of  Contempo¬ 
rary  Bookplates. 

Note — The  exhibit  of  bookplates  is  scheduled  to  be  shown  in 
various  institutions  in  the  coast  cities  until  July.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Bookplate  Society  will  be  glad  to  arrange 
fortnightly  exhibits  in  any  city  after  that  date.  Curators  of 
libraries  and  museums  are  invited  to  communicate  with  him 
through  Antiques. 


Auction  Notes 

CALENDAR 


(Sales  to  be  held  at  galleries  unless  otherwise  noted) 

NEW  YORK:  The  American  Art  Galleries, Madison  Square  South. 


March  Jl  and  April  / 
afternoons 


April  7  and  8 
afternoons 


April  JO 

evening 


April  11  and  12 
afternoons  and  evenings 


Ancient  Italian  furniture,  Venetian  iron-work,  fine  old 
velvets  and  embroideries.  Primitives  and  decorative 
paintings,  consigned  in  large  part  from  important  for¬ 
eign  sources  to  Mr.  Joseph  Dabissi  of  New  York,  the 
well-known  antiquarian.  On  free  view  from  March  28. 
Oriental  rugs  and  carpets,  together  with  modern  furni¬ 
ture,  silver,  glass,  and  china,  to  be  sold  by  order  of 
Dewitt  C.  Flanagan  and  other  private  owners,  and  the 
Van  Housen  Charles  Company  of  Albany,  New  York. 
On  free  view  from  April  3. 

First  editions  of  Mathew  Arnold,  Borrow,  Bronte,  the 
Brownings,  Byron,  Fitzgerald,  Meredith,  Morris,  Ros¬ 
setti,  Ruskin,  Swinburne,  and  Tennyson,  all  in  original 
bindings  and  mostly  in  levant  cases,  from  the  renowned 
library  of  Mr.  Edward  K.  Butler  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.  On  free  view  from  April  6. 

Finely  bound  library  sets  by  order  of  the  administrator 
of  the  estate  of  the  late  Mary  L.  Rogers  of  Boston; 
books  with  colored  plates  and  an  important  extra¬ 
illustrated  Life  of  Cruikshank;  Kelmscott,  Vale,  and 
Doves  press  publications  (a  large  number);  rare  first 
editions  of  esteemed  authors,  manuscripts  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  other  books,  many  in  fine  bind¬ 
ings;  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Louis  Mohr  of  Chicago, 
Ill.  On  free  view  from  April  6. 


April  j  and  4 
evenings 
April  6 

evening 
April  7  and  8 
afternoons 
April  10 

afternoon  and  evening 
April  II  and  12 
afternoons 
April  19,  20,  21,  22 
afternoons 
April  26,  27,  28,  29 
afternoons 


The  Anderson  Galleries,  Park  Avenue  at  59th  St. 
The  Sporting  Library  of  a  New  York  Gentleman. 

The  James  N.  Rosenberg  collection  of  Etchings. 

Important  collection  of  Early  English  and  Irish  silver. 

Private  Library  of  a  well-known  collector,  with  addi¬ 
tions  from  other  sources. 

Early  American  furniture,  glass,  and  rugs. 

Spanish  antiques  brought  to  this  country  by  Senor 
Louis  Ruiz. 

Collection  of  Early  Georgian  silver  and  Sheffield  from 
London, 


April,  1922 


ANTIQUES 


X  X  TASHINGTON’S  birthday  was  chosen  this  year  for  the  dis- 
T  '  persal  of  gifts  associated  with  the  Father  of  his  Country 
rather  than  for  the  bringing  of  offerings  such  as  is  usual  on  natal 
celebrations.  At  the  American  Art  Galleries,  W.  Lanier  Washing¬ 
ton,  great-great  nephew  of  George  Washington,  released  for  sale 
his  collection  of  relics  and  memorabilia  of  his  illustrious  ancestor. 
The  number  and  variety  of  the  objects  offered  are  surprising. To  be 
sure,  not  all  of  them  had  intimate  or  even  immediate  relationship 
to  George  Washington,  but  many  were  his  constantly  used  per¬ 
sonal  belongings  and  many  more  were  appurtenances  of  his 
household.  His  gold  watch,  his  seal,  a  snuff-box  enclosing,  in  a 
glass  medallion,  a  lock  of  his  hair,  his  shoe  buckle, — these  were 
things  of  his  daily  need. 

It  is  now  one  hundred  and  twenty  three  years  since  Washing¬ 
ton’s  death.  The  maintenance  of  Mount  Vernon  as  a  monument 
to  his  memory  has  helped  greatly  in  keeping  together  a  good 
share  of  his  home  possessions,  and  has  been  a  strong  influence  in 
preserving  to  subsequent  generations  the  conception  of  the  first 
President  as  a  human  being.  That  very  sense  of  personality  un¬ 
doubtedly  gave  zest  to  the  auction  and  was  influential  in  the 
realization  of  some  substantial  prices. 

There  are  relics  and  “relics”  of  George  Washington,  first 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  those  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustrations  are  genuine  beyond  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt,  for  they  have  been  in  the  possession  of  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Washington  family  up  to  the  time  of  their  dis¬ 
persal.  The  gold  watch  is  engraved  on  the  back  with  Washing¬ 
ton’s  crest  and  was  made  in  France  about  1790.  It  has  a  calendar 
attachment  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  hour  and  minute  hands, 
and  the  cases  are  of  18-karat  gold.  It  was  worn  by  General  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  from  him  descended  to  his  eldest  nephew,  William 
Augustine  Washington  (who  also  inherited  with  it  the  gold  seal 
also  here  pictured,  together  with  Washington’s  gold  chain  and 
key).  It  then  descended  to  William  Augustine  Washington’s  son, 
Colonel  George  Corbin  Washington,  who  was  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  Indian  Commissioner  of  the  United  States.  By  his  will, 
dated  April  10th,  1854,  probated  in  Montgomery  County,  Mary¬ 
land,  July  24,  1854,  this  watch,  with  chain  and  seal,  was  devised 
to  his  grandson,  Major  James  Barroll  Washington,  the  father  of 
William  Lanier  Washington,  by  whom  they  were  sold. 

*  *  * 

Another  interesting  Washington  relic  in  this  same  sale  was  the 
Sheffield  plate  hot-water  urn  owned  by  General  Washington  and 
used  by  him  at  Mount  Vernon.  It  descended  to  William  Lanier 
Washington  through  direct  lines.  It  is  supposed  to  have  origi¬ 
nally  been  used  with  the  large  Sheffield  plate  tray  which  bears 
the  same  coat-of-arms  and  is  now  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
at  Washington.  The  urn  has  a  massive  bell-shaped  body  in  the 
post-Adam  style — set  on  a  square  moulded  base  with  spherical 
feet.  It  is  moulded  at  the  mouth  and  embellished  with  two  lines 
of  reeded  silver  border  and  with  two  heavy  oval  hinged  handles. 
The  cover  is  low-domed,  with  ball  finial.  The  spigot  is  straight 
with  an  ivory-mounted  handle,  and  above  this  on  the  face  of  the 
urn  is  a  circular  insert,  two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  on 
which  is  engraved  the  arms  and  crest  of  Washington,  surrounded 
with  an  engraved  wreath  of  conventional  foliage.  Apart  from 
its  historic  interest  this  is  a  striking  piece  of  workmanship  and 
design  in  Sheffield  plate. 

*  *  * 

The  lead  bust  of  Washington  here  shown  is  familiar  to  those 
readers  of  Antiques  who  have  visited  the  Jumel  Mansion, 
Washington’s  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  where  it  was 
exhibited  for  the  past  ten  years.  It  was  for  many  years  shown  in 
Barnum’s  Museum  in  New  York  City  and  later  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Hotel  at  Broadway  and  Prince  Street.  It  is  life  size  and 
an  exact  replica  of  the  marble  bust  by  the  famous  French  sculp¬ 
tor,  Jean  Antoine  Houdon.  Houdon  came  to  America  for  the 
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Lead  Bust  of  Washington  American  Art  Galleries 

From  the  life  model  made  by  the  French  Sculptor,  Jean  Antoine  Houdon, 
in  1785.  Houdon  came  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  statue  of 
Washington,  now  in  the  State  House,  Richmond,  Virginia.  The  lead  bust  is 
from  a  life  cast  taken  at  the  time. 

purpose  of  making  a  statue  of  Washington  (now  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  State  House  at  Richmond,  Virginia),  and  was  the  only 
sculptor  who  made  life  casts  from  Washington’s  head  and  body. 
One  of  the  two  plaster  casts  made  by  Houdin  of  the  head  of 
Washington  is  at  Mount  Vernon  and  the  other  is  the  property 
of  the  French  Government. 

*  *  * 

The  Tolentino  sale  of  Italian  furniture  and  works  of  art,  which 
pivoted  on  a  collection  representing  the  contents  of  the  Savoy 
Castle  near  Verzuolo  in  Piedmont,  was  one  of  those  events  which 
bring  out  an  interested  and,  at  times,  liberal  group  of  buyers.  Of 
the  shifts  of  fortune  that  may  come  with  changing  taste  exempli¬ 
fication  occurred  in  an  English  silver  statuette  of  Saint  Michael, 
dated  18(15.  The  piece  weighed  close  to  sixty  pounds,  and  brought 
$720,  or  about  $12  per  pound. 

In  the  sale  went  a  number  of  paintings,  mostly  of  the  post- 
glorious  era,  and  causing  no  great  flutter  among  the  purchasers. 
Interest  really  centered  on  the  walnut  furniture, — things  of  the 
fifteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Here,  as  usual,  the  embellish¬ 
ment  of  needlework  upholstery  added  to  the  practical  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  interest. 


HEPPELWHITE  SECRETARY 

Top,  Beautiful  glass  Qhurch  '’Doors.  Middle 
Section,  Three  small  Doors  of  which  centre  door 
has  oval  Satinwood  Inlay .  Base,  Four  drawers 
with  Satinwood  Inlay.  Brasses,  Original.  Con¬ 
dition,  Excellent. 

Just  one  of  many  superior  pieces  to  be  found  in  our  new 
show-rooms 

Northeast  Corner  of  Old  Church,  at 

6  8  (f  h  a  rle  s  Street,  Boston 

FLAYDERMAN  KAUFMAN 

Jfong  Island's 
Famous  e. Antique  Shop 

Now  showing  large,  important  collection  of  Cup 

Plates, Historical  Flasks,  Hooked  Rugs, 

Early  Pottery.  Has  one  of  the 
largest  stocks  of  American 
Antiques  inAmerica 

If  you  cannot  call ,  send  for  booklet 

KATHARINE  WILLIS 

272  FIillside  Avenue,  Jamaica,  Long  Island 

E  are  pleased  to  announce  the  opening  of  our 
new  quarters  at 

IjSfWf fseacon  Street,  ^Brookline 

IN  THE  NEW  BLOCK  AT  COOLIDGE  CORNER 

and  to  invite  our  new  and  old  friends  to  visit  with 
us  and  browse  around.  We  have  a  shop  full  of 
interesting  things,  an  excellent  variety  of  antiques , 
and  a  capable  repair  department . 

Ha  rry’s  Curiosity  Shop,  Inc. 

Formerly  at  IC)I-IQJ  Eliot  Street,  Boston 

ANTIOUES 

Historical  and  Old  Blue  Qhina 
QlasSy  Staffordshire 
Ornaments ,  Etc. 

MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER 
260  Brow  Street, East  Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone ,  East  Providence  130-R 


The  great  events  of  the  auction  world  during  the  past  month 
or  two  have  been  the  sales  of  books  at  Sothebys,  London.  These 
are  elsewhere  discussed.  Later,  it  is  hoped,  some  of  their  fruits 
will  be  displayed  in  Antiques.  Summaries  of  recent  prices  follow: 

LONDON  —  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge 
January  30  to  February  i 
Sale  of  Books  and  Manuscripts 

D.  Defoe,  The  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  of  the  Famous  Moll  Flanders,  1721-2, 
£80.  M.  de  Montaigne,  The  Essayes,  or  Morall,  Politike  and  Militarie  Dis¬ 
courses,  now  done  into  English  by  John  Florio,  1603,  £79.  Lord  Bacon,  A 
Brief e  Discourse  Touching  the  Happy  Union  of  the  Kingdomes  of  England  and 
Scotland,  1603,  £80.  Kelmseott  Press,  Geoffrey  Chaucer  Works,  £110. 

February  3 

Sale  of  Valuable  Works  of  Art  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries 

Scotch  flint-lock  pistol,  engraved  with  the  arms  of  the  Fourth  Earl  of  Montrose 
and  the  date  161 5,  £500.  Milanese  cabinet,  £100.  Pair  of  Japanese  ivory  tusks, 
£72.  Two  Urbino  Majolica  plates,  £295.  Gubbio  Lustre  Majolica  dish  and 
bowl,  £222.  Seventeenth  century  Flemish  table  carpet,  £180.  Two  tapestry 
panels,  £370.  Sixteenth  century  woolen  carpet,  probably  Indo-Portuguese  of 
“hunting  carpet”  design,  £720. 

February  8 

Sale  of  “The  Townley  Mysteries”  and  “The  York  Mis¬ 
sal” 

The  Townley  Mysteries ,  containing  a  cycle  of  thirty-two  plays,  the  original  mss. 
written  on  vellum,  £3400.  The  York  Missal,  first  edition,  of  which  only  one 
other  copy  is  known,  £450. 


Hot  Water  Urn  ( about  1796)  American  Art  Galleries 

A  Washington  relic  of  Sheffield  Plate.  The  coat  of  arms  is  engraved  on  a 
solid  silver  insert,  a  common  device  in  Sheffield  ware. 
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Washington’s  Watch 

American  Art  Galleries 
Made  in  France,  about  1790,  and  regularly 
carried  by  its  owner. 


February  13,  14 

Sale  of  Books  and  Manuscripts,  the  property  of  Captain 
John  Harrison-Broadley 

French  Fifteenth  Century  Bible  Histories,  £330.  R.  Higden,  Polycronicon,  148a, 
£76.  Flemish  fifteenth  century  Horace,  written  for  a  member  of  the  Toulon- 
geon  family,  £380.  English  fifteenth  century  Horace,  £140.  Titus  Livius, 
Historiarum  Romanorum  Decades,  (1472),  £155.  Francese  Petrarca,  Sonetti, 
Catizioni  e  Triumphale,  (1470),  £270.  An  Italian  fifteenth  century  Pontifical, 
£130.  Eleventh  century  Byzantine  psalter,  £88. 

February  17 

Sale  of  Porcelain,  Works  of  Art,  English  Furniture,  etc- 

China:  Famille  Verte  vase,  K’anghsi,  28"  high,  £4600.  Similar  vase  and  cover’ 
25FT'  high,  £190.  Porphyry  vase  and  cover,  £180.  Pair  of  apple-green  por¬ 
celain  bowls  and  covers,  with  ormolu  mounts,  £350. 

Furniture:  Set  of  ten  Chippendale  mahogany  chairs,  £420.  Four  Chippendale 
easy  chairs,  £1 80.  Chippendale  commode,  3'  long,  £210.  Muniment  chest 
on  a  Chippendale  stand,  £85.  Sheraton  satinwood  cabinet,  £120.  Another, 
similar,  £165.  Pair  of  Georgian  mahogany  bookcases,  £130.  Pole  screen, 
mounted  with  a  panel  of  “  petit-point  ”  needlework,  £135.  Set  of  six  fine  Queen 
Anne  walnut  chairs,  £155.  Pair  of  side  tables  with  marble  tops,  the  legs  very 
boldly  carved,  £470.  English  side  table,  painted  white,  with  white  marble  top, 
£75.  Panel  of  Brussels  Tapestry,  by  Jos  de  Vos,  £800. 

February  23,  24 

Sale  of  Porcelains,  Miniatures,  Furniture,  etc. 

Furniture:  Chippendale  tea-table,  serpentine  top,  cabriole  legs,  £26.  Jacobean 
oak  cupboard,  with  carving,  £36.  Coromandel  screen  of  eight  leaves,  incised, 
and  painted,  £36.  Italian  commode,  square  with  chambered  corners,  £30. 

Miniatures:  Small  miniature  of  a  lady  (about  1790),  by  Plimer,  £64.  Miniature 
in  oils  of  a  man  (about  1670),  £27. 

Textiles:  Oriental  cover  of  green  velvet,  £32.  Flemish  tapestry  panel,  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  £30. 

NEW  YORK  —  American  Art  Galleries 

February  8,  9 

Collection  of  Chinese  Porcelains,  the  property  of  Li  Mu 
Kung,  and  the  collection  of  Chinese  snuff-bottles,  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Andrews 

Quartz  crystal  bottle,  Tao  Kuang  period,  $170.  Pink  Ch’ien  Lung  coral  snuff- 
bottle,  $160.  Twin  snuff-bottles,  Chia  Ch’ing,  $130.  Cinnabar  lacquer  snuff- 
bottle,  Ch’ien  Lung,  $115.  Mandarin  necklace  of  coral,  turquoise,  and  jade 
beads,  $440. 

February  16,  17,  18 

Sale  of  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art,  from  the  castle  for¬ 
merly  occupied  by  the  Savoy  family 

Furniture:  Set  of  Venetian  painted  and  gilt  settee  and  six  armchairs,  backs  and 
seats  in  petit  and  gros-point  needlework,  $3500.  Set  of  six  Florentine  walnut 
chairs,  seventeenth  century,  $180.  Set  of  four  Italian  walnut  armchairs, 
seventeenth  century,  $360.  Pair  of  Florentine  walnut  armchairs,  sixteenth 
century,  $260.  Italian  walnut  travelling  chair,  late  fifteenth  century,  $180. 
Pair  of  Venetian  walnut  armchairs,  seventeenth  century,  $1750.  Set  of  four 


A  SHOP  OF  INTERESTING  SILVER 
AND  ANTIQUE  JEWELRY 


Old 

French 

Basket 

of 

Pierced 
Silver , 
Oval 
Shaped 


Height 
4K  inches 
Width 
9  inches 
Length 
13  inches 

Price 

$225 


GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN 


7 9  Chestnut  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


Albert  J.  Hill,  Est.  1895  Wm.  K.  MacKay 

HILL-MacKAY  CO. 

(i Appraisers 

For  Inheritance  Fax,  Fro  bate,  Insurance , 
Division  of  Froperty ,  Etc. 

Sales  for  Settlement  of  Estates  Arranged 

Auction  or  Private 

120  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Congress  3167 


J.  S.  METCALFE 

-^Antiques,  Furniture 
Works  of  vArt,  &c. 

COR.  FEDERAL  AND  NORTH 
STREETS 

SALEM,  MASS. 


For  80  Tears,  Qloc\ma\ers 


Old  tradition  and  experience  enable  the 
makers  of  HOWARD  CLOCKS  to  insure 
the  quality  and  suitability  of  their  time¬ 
pieces. 

Large  clocks  for  institutions  of  architectural 
significance;  historic  small  clocks  for  the 
home. 

E.  HOWARD  CLOCK  CO. 


^  New  York 


BOSTON  Chicago 

Telephone,  Main  643 


GENUINE  OLD  VIOLINS,  VIOLAS,  CELLOS 

Originals  and  Qopies  oj  the  Old  c JYCasters 

MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

218  TREMONT  STREET  AND  60  LAGRANGE  STREET 


When  in  <p H I T> £ J(^P H UA 

call  at 

OSBORN’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Old  (glass,  (fhina,  Retvter,  Etc. 

1026  PINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 

H.  SACKS  &  SONS 

62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE,  BROOKLINE  865 

Antique  Furniture 
Brass  t Antiques  Restored 

CHARLES  S.  ANDREWS 

^Antiques 

37  CHARLES  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone ,  Haymarket  2225 

JAMES  M.  FISK  CO. 

17  PROVINCE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Specialists  in  ‘7 'Restoring  Oil  \ Paintings 
Cngravings,  Etchings,  Etc. 

Expert  Service  on  \ Difficult  z. Antiques  in  W ood 
Our  advice  freely  given,  if  requested,  to  those  who  have  doubts  as  to  what  may  or 
should  be  done. 

Antique  &  Modern  Firearms,  Kentucky  Rifles 
Sandwich  Candlesticks  &  Salt  Cellars 
Historical  Cup-Plates  &  Flasks 
Windsor&  Early  American  Furniture, Lowestoft  China 

The  Sun  Dial  Shop 

STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER 

873  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

COLLECTIONS  OL  ANTIQUES 

and  All  Kinds  of  Household  Furnishings 

Solicited  for  sale  at  auction  or  to  buy  for  cash.  Intellegent  personal  attention  given 
to  sale  of  collections  of  antiques.  Appraisals  made  for  tax  or  insurance  purposes. 

WILLIAM  K.  Mac  KAY  COMPANY 

Auctioneers  and  Appraisers 
ii  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone ,  Ha  ymark  et  48 

Telephone,  Hinoham  476 

MAGN L  R  B R  O  S  . 

GREEN  STREET,  HINGHAM,  MASS. 
Pxpert  Rejinishers  &  Repairers 
of  Antiques 

Furniture  of  Ye  Olden  Days 


chairs  and  Florentine  walnut  settee,  sixteenth  century,  $1525.  Pair  of  Venetian 
walnut  armchairs,  seventeenth  century,  backs  and  seats  in  petit  and  gros- 
point  needlework,  $1200.  Venetian  walnut  stool,  seventeenth  century,  $90. 
Venetian  painted  and  gilt  wood  frame,  seventeenth  century,  $40.  Italian  inlaid 
walnut  chess-table,  eighteenth  century,  $45.  North  Italian  walnut  bench, 
seventeenth  century, $90.  Florentine  walnut  prie-Dieu,  sixteenth  century,  $210. 
Tuscan  walnut  table-cabinet,  sixteenth  century,  $300. 

Glass  and  Majolica:  Pair  of  Deruta  majolica  amatoria  vases,  height  7”,  sixteenth 
century,  $20.  Cattagirone  (Sicily)  majolica  alberello,  height  ’1/4",  sixteenth 
century,  $10.  Faenza  majolica  vase,  height  13)4",  sixteenth  century,  $210. 
Venetian  glass  lamp-shade  and  painted  wrought-iron  lantern,  (believed  to  be 
the  largest  piece  of  Murano  glass  imported  to  America)  height  of  bracket, 
2'  3"  x  2'  7",  $280. 

TV.Y/z/ej:  Florentine  velvet  pouch,  sixteenth  century,  §30.  Pair  of  Venetian  cut 
velvet  cushions,  covers  of  crimson  velvet,  sixteenth  century,  $40.  Venetian 
Gothic  cut  velvet  cushion  covered  in  dark  blue  velvet,  fifteenth  century,  $55. 
Pair  of  Genoese  embroidered  velvet  cushions,  dark  crimson  velvet,  sixteenth 
century,  §70.  Two  Florentine  embroidered  cushions,  original  covers  of  rose 
colored  silk,  sixteenth  century,  §320.  Pair  of  Italian  Hungarian  point  needle¬ 
work  cushions,  $70.  Genoese  velvet  table  cover,  dark  blue,  seventeenth  cent¬ 
ury,  $65.  Venetian  velvet  cape,  mulberry  colored,  sixteenth  century,  $200. 

Wrought  Iron:  Two  Florentine  wrought-iron  knockers,  $20.  Sienese  Gothic  gilt 
banner-holders,  fourteenth  century,  $240.  Pair  of  Venetian  Gothic  gilt  torch- 
holders,  fifteenth  century,  $640.  Pair  of  Venetian  Gothic  torch-holders,  six¬ 
teenth  century,  $200.  Pair  of  Venetian  wall-lights,  sixteenth  century,  $25.  Set 
of  Venetian  painted  and  gilt  pole-lanterns  (three)  height  25'',  $500.  Florentine 
fire  screen,  sixteenth  century,  $510.  Pair  of  Florentine  bronze  and  wrought- 
iron  andirons,  eighteenth  century,  $50.  Venetian  gilt  lamp-stand,  seventeenth 
century,  $400.  Y’enetian  wrought-iron  and  wood  chandelier,  sixteenth  century. 
$320. 

February  22 

Sale  of  Relics  and  Memorabilia  of  George  Washington 

Furniture:  Washington  clock,  early  American,  lead,  $45.  Mahogany  barometer, 
early  American,  $7.50.  Walnut  Queen  Anne  mirror,  early  eighteenth  century, 
$17.50.  Two  upholstered  lacque  chairs,  Hepplewhite,  shield-shaped  backs, 
English,  late  eighteenth  century,  S40.  Commemorative  Washington  mirror, 
panel  of  painted  glass  of  equestrian  figure  of  Washington,  American,  late 
eighteenth  century,  $85.  Cherry  linen-press  on  drawers  after  the  style  of 
Sheraton,  American,  eighteenth  century,  S105.  Maple  lowpost  bed,  three- 
quarter  size,  American,  late  eighteenth  century,  $12.50. 

Miscellaneous:  Lead  bust  of  Washington,  life-size,  $180.  Bronze  statuette  of 
Washington,  height  12)4",  $32.50.  Washington  memorial  mug,  Liverpool 
ware,  proof  state,  $42.50.  Japanned  serving  tray,  scroll  edge  with  gilded  bor¬ 
ders,  early  American,  S47.50.  Decanter  and  four  wine-glasses  from  Mount 
Vernon,  blown  glass,  early  American,  $25. 

Silver:  Five  silver  teaspoons;  maker,  Nathaniel  Coleman,  $17.50.  Tea  set,  early 
American,  consisting  of  pot  and  creamer  by  Hutton,  and  sucrier  by  Shepherd 
&  Boyd,  $200.  Martha  Washington’s  silver  mug;  maker,  Joseph  Lownes,  early 
American,  $170.  Coffee-pot,  tankard  type  with  pineapple  finial;  maker,  Samuel 
Chaudron,  early  American,  $155.  Tankard;  maker,  John  Noyes,  early  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  $1250.  Tankard,  early  American,  eighteenth  century,  $1700. 

Snuff-boxes: Silver  snuff-box,  Colonial  American  (1760),  $12.50.  Washington 
memorial  snuff-box,  circular,  black  lacquer,  French,  $10.  Washington  memo¬ 
rial  snuff-box,  circular,  ivory  border,  $7.50.  Ivory  snuff-box,  circular,  interior 
of  tortoise  shell,  $25. 

Textiles:  Naval  cotton  print,  early  American,  4P2  x  5K",  $20.  Naval  cotton 
print,  early  American,  5H"  x  llH",  §32.50.  Cotton  print  of  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  early  American,  1 1"  x  10)4",  $17.50.  Cotton  print  ofWashington  and 
eagle,  early  American,  10  x  12F2",  S35.  Contemporary  historical  silk  embroid¬ 
ery,  early  American,  embroidered  in  silk  and  painted  in  colors,  15"  x  16  ,  $55- 

Washington  Relics  .Two  waistcoats  buttons,  gilded  bronze,  $62.  Washington’s 
shoe  buckle,  silver  setting  with  French  paste  brilliants,  $45-  Washington  shoe 
buckle,  given  by  the  General  to  his  brother,  $25.  Washington’s  stock  pins, 
pearl  and  gold,  $300.  Washington’s  watch,  gold,  French  (1790),  affidavit  show¬ 
ing  line  of  descent,  $3200.  Washington’s  gold  seal,  affidavit  showing  line  of 
descent,  $1000.  Washington’s  reading  glass,  silver  rim,  affidavit,  $325.  Panel 
of  Martha  Washington’s  dress,  cotton  spun  and  woven  at  Mount  Vernon,  em¬ 
broidery  done  by  Martha  Washington,  $85.  Washington’s  decanters,  Ameri¬ 
can,  eighteenth  century,  $380.  Washington’s  hot-water  urn,  Sheffield  plate 
(1790,)  $700. 

February  23,  24,  25 

Sale  of  Greek,  Russian,  and  Egyptian  Antiquities 

Glass:  Greek  ewer  with  handle,  green  glass,  third  century  B.C.,  $360.  Alexan¬ 
drian  flask,  dark  blue,  pear  shaped,  first  century,  B.C.,  $200.  Alexandrian  cup 
of  the  same  period,  white  glass,  $210.  Alexander  cup,  first  century  B.  C.,  blue 
and  yellow  opaque  glass,  $310. 


Painted  Bridal  Chest  (1832)  ‘Temple  Collection 

Among  the  most  significant  aspects  of  the  Temple  Collection,  dispersed  in  February,  was  its  emphasis  upon 
the  local  furniture  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Pennsylvania.  Much  of  this  furniture  exhibits  the  German 
peasant  origin  of  its  makers.  The  bridal  chest  shown  here  is  a  case  in  point. 


Painted  Rocker  and  Side  Chair  ( about  1810 )  Temple  Collection 

Black,  with  touches  of  gold  and  colored  bouquets.  Pennsylvania  German  contemporaries  of  the  New  England 
Hitchcock  type. 


Pottery  and  Porcelain:  Head  of  a  goddess,  fourth  century  B.C.,  $300.  Athenian 
vase,  $130.  Black  vase  with  two  handles,  decorated,  $120. 

Silver:  Silver  mirror  with  worked  frame,  first  century  B.C.,  S1600.  Silver  gilded 
chain  bracelet  with  pendant,  third  century  B.C.,  $900.  Silver  cup,  3"  high, 
ornamented,  $550. 

March  3 

Sale  of  Anglo-American  Pottery,  from  the  Hitchcock  Clarke 
collections 

Historical  Staffordshire: 

Dark  blue  plates;  Landing  of  Lafayette,  James  Clews,  $15.  Pair  of  plates, 
Stubbs,  H oboken  in  New  Jersey ,  $22.  Rogers,  Boston  State  House ,  $8.  Wood,  La 
Grange,  Residence  of  the  Marquis  Lafayette,  $12.  Stubbs,  Fair-  mount,  near 


Philadelphia,  $10.  Ridgway,  City  Hall,  New  York,  $13.  Ridgway ,  Alms  House, 
New  York,  $8.  Clews,  Winter  View  of  Pittsfield,  $18.  Stubbs,  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  Philadelphia,  $15.  Ridgway,  The  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  top. 
Wood,  Entrance  to  the  Erie  Canal ,  $17.50. 

Different  colors:  Two  printed  in  carmine,  View  near  Conway,  N.H.,  by 
Adams,  The  Catskill  Mountain  House,  by  Jackson,  $20.  In  black:  platter  by 
Jackson,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  $37.50.  In  mulberry,  platter  by  Beech,  The 
Texian  Campaign,  $7. 

Lowestoft:  Chinese  porcelain  cream  ewer,  pear  shape  with  pointed  spout,  height 
5",  $5.  Pair  of  Chinese  porcelain  vases,  spill  shape  with  straight  sides,  decor¬ 
ated  with  flowers  and  eagle,  height  10",  $50.  Chinese  vegetable  dish,  octagonal 
shape  with  domed  cover,  $20. 

Lustre  Ware:  One  Staffordshire  lustre  pitcher,  melon-shaped  body,  height  5 Yi" , 
eighteenth  century,  $10.  Staffordshire  pitcher  and  bowl,  silver  lustre,  eigh- 
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teenth  century,  $14.  Staffordshire  sucrier,  silver  lustre,  height  5",  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  $12.50.  Staffordshire  teapot,  sucrier,  cream  ewer,  silver  lustre; 
heights,  6,  5 >2,  and  4";  $47.50.  Pair  of  Staffordshire  coffee-pots,  silver  lustre, 
pear-shaped,  with  domed  covers,  height  11",  $120. 

March  4 

Sale  of  English  Pottery  and  Porcelains  from  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Horace  Townsend 

Staffordshire  silver  resist  lustre  tea-set,  eighteenth  century,  $280.  Staffordshire 
purple  resist  lustred-ware  pitcher,  eighteenth  century,  $220.  Pair  of  Leeds 
silver  resist  lustred-ware  crocus  pots,  eighteenth  century,  $200.  Four  Sunder¬ 
land  purple  lustred-ware  statuettes,  eighteenth  century,  $160. 

NEW  YORK  —  The  Anderson  Galleries 

February  13, 14 

Sale  of  Dickens  Collection,  belonging  to  W.  G.  Wilkins 

David  Copperfield,  first  edition,  $40.  Two  manuscript  letters  of  Dickens,  $390. 
Life  of  Charles  Dickens,  $250.  Oliver  Twist,  first  octavo  edition  in  original  ten 
parts,  $450.  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club,  $570.  Tale  of  Two  Cities , 
first  edition  in  original  parts,  $365.  Nicholas  Nicholby,  first  issue  in  original 
parts,  $120. 

February  20-23 

Library  of  the  late  Dr.  Richard  B.  Coutant 

George  Washington’s  copy  of  Goldsmith’s  A  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated 
Nature ,  with  Washington  bookplate  and  autograph,  $875.  Whitman’s  Leaves 
of  Grass,  first  issue  of  first  edition,  $140.  Land  grant  on  vellum  with  Washing¬ 
ton  family  signatures,  Si 25. 

March  2,  3,  4 

Collection  of  Ancient  Art,  property  of  Mr.  Alexander  Scott 

Prayer  rug,  Giordes,  Asia  Minor,  seventeenth  century,  $950.  Woolen  rug,  Kuba, 
Caucasus,  seventeenth  century,  $600.  Silk  Samarcand  rug,  Chinese  Turkestan, 
$450.  Woolen  rug,  Persia,!  1800),  $325.  Italian  velvet  cope,  late  eighteenth 
century,  $190. 


Jgew  England's  Qoloniai  and 
Oriental  Rug  "Repairing  Shop 

Hooked  Rugs  Washed,  Repaired 
and  Woven 

STEPHENS,  Specialist 

910  North  Shore  Road,  Revere,  Mass. 


Early  tA men  can  Furniture 

Interesting  Pieces,  some  Mahogany .  Sandwich  Cup  Plates 
Stiegel  Glass ,  Pewter  and  Historical  China 

MELVIN  D.  REED 

700  Washington  Street  South  Braintree,  Mass. 

OPPOSITE  THAYER  ACADEMY 


Pennsylvania  Patch  Antique  Furniture 

Kitchen  Clipboards ,  Stretcher  Tables ,  Corner  Cupboards 
Hickory  Settees ,  Historical  Bottles ,  China 
Pewter  and  Stiegel  Glass 

CHARLES  M.  HEFFNER,  Reading,  Pa, 

Write  me  for  anything  in  my  line.  Photos  on  request 


DANIEL  E.  MAGNER 


NEW  YORK —  Clark's 

February  8-1  i 

Sale  of  the  Collection  of  Henry  Simons 

China:  Twenty-four  Chinese  Lowestoft  plates,  $312.  Eighteenth  century  Lowes¬ 
toft  banqueting  service,  $1250.  Watson  Lowestoft  dinner  service,  $1700. 

Furniture:  English  seventeenth  century  walnut  highboy,  William  and  Mary 
style,  $550.  Eighteenth  century  commode,  Oueen  Anne  style,  $325.  Set  of  six 
old  English  painted  side  chairs,  $330.  Eighteenth  century  Hepplewhite  mahog¬ 
any  bookcase,  $2400.  English  Chippendale  mahogany  writing  table,  $800. 
Eighteenth  century  French  carved  oak  day  bed,  $1200. 

Tapestries:  Six  Mortlake  English  tapestries,  woven  for  Queen  Anne,  $18,000. 
Seventeenth  century  Gobelin  tapestry,  $11,000. 

Week  of  February  27 

Sale  of  Furniture  from  the  John  Baxter  estate 

Khorasan  carpet,  late  seventeenth  century,  $2000.  Two  love  seats,  needle-point 
tapestry,  William  and  Mary  period,  $1800  each.  Walnut  refectory  table, 
Italian,  sixteenth  century,  $1500.  Two  forged-iron  torches,  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance,  $600. 


INTERESTING  GENERAL  LINE  OF 

: ^Antiques 

Expert  Appraising 

Fountain  Square  H  Ingham,  AhtCass . 


S.E.HOLOWA\  formerly Samuel  Holoway 

ESTABLISHED  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS 


(Sulit  (Siliirr 


of  \Antique  and  KhCodern  Ft  Bure  and  CMirror 
Frames  and  Fine  Furniture 

61  HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON 


To  for  Term  of  Tears 

1  HE  DUXBURY  SHOP,  Duxbury,  Mass.,  will  be  leased  for  a  term  of 
years  to  desirable  persons,  for  the  sale  of  Antiques  and  Gifts.  Establish¬ 
ment  of  ten  years’  standing  with  enviable  reputation  and  possibility  of 
greater  development. 

Write  to  Mrs.  Josephine  Hartwell  Shaw,  Duxbury  Tea  House, 
Duxbury,  Massachusetts. 


GOULDING’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

SOUTH  SUDBURY,  MASS. 

-All  the  Lest  of  the  Old  dffew  England 
Antiques  in  Stock 


Colonial  Antique  Oriental  Company 

Gregory  Bartevian,  Proprietor 

We  buy,  sell  and  exchange  oriental  and  hooked  rugs,  Colonial  furniture,  his¬ 
torical  china,  glass,  pewter,  silver,  brass,- copper  and  wrought  iron 

We  wash,  clean,  repair  and  refinish  oriental  and  hooked  rugs,  and  repair 
furniture.  Our  prices  are  reasonable.  We  guarantee  our  work. 

1 51  Charles  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Haymarket  4595 


H. GOLDBERG 

DEALER  IN 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE,  CHINA,  GLASS 
HOOKED  RUGS 

Fine  Furniture  Repairing 
363  Cambridge  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


'The  QolleSlor  s  niter est  lies  in  the  acquisition  of  the  things  he  desires ,  regardless 
of  location .  Aldvert i s em ent s  in  Antiques  annihilate  distance.  Write  for  rates  &? 
particulars  to  the  advertising  manager ,  68 J  -Atlantic  -Avenue,  os  ton,  TMass. 
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The  Ql earing  House 

Caution:  This  department  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  buy,  this  responsibility  for  its  readers,  nor  can  it  hold  itself  accountable 
sell,  or  exchange  anything  in  the  antique  field.  for  misunderstandings  that  may  arise. 

While  dealer  announcements  are  not  excluded,  it  is  assumed  that  Rates:  Clearing  House  advertisements  should  be  paid  for  when 

the  sales  columns  will  be  used  primarily  by  private  individuals  who  submitted.  Rates,  ten  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion;  minimum 
wish  to  dispose  of  articles  concerning  whose  exact  classification  they  charge,  $2.00.  Count  each  word,  initial,  and  whole  number  as  a 
may  be  either  uncertain  or  ignorant.  Purchasers  of  articles  adver-  word,  name  and  address  as  one  word,  and  send  check  with  copy, 
tised  in  the  “Clearing  House”  should,  therefore,  be  sure  of  their  own  Where  requested,  Antiques  will  prepare  copy, 
competence  to  judge  authenticity  and  values.  Likewise  those  who  In  answeringadvertisements  note  that,  where  the  addressee  is  listed 

respond  to  wanted  advertisements  should  assure  themselves  of  the  by  number  only,  he  should  be  addressed  by  his  number  in  care  of 
responsibility  of  prospective  purchasers.  Antiques  cannot  assume  Antiques,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  ; 

fox  StAxe 

FOR  EARLY  AMERICAN  ANTIQUES  of  all  kinds, 
including  a  fine  grandfather’s  clock,  by  “David 
Rittenhouse,  Norriston,”  call  on:  Francis  D. 
Brinton,  Oermead  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Twenty-three  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

ILLUSTRATED  CHECK-LIST  OF  EARLY 
AMERICAN  BOTTLES  AND  FLASKS.  350 
bottles  described.  55  plates.  Cloth  bound.  8"x5  '/2”. 
no  pages.  Price,  $3.  De  Luxe  Edition,  $5  (prepaid 
in  the  U.  S.).  Published  and  for  sale  by  the  author, 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  873  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

AARON  WILLARD  GRANDFATHER  CLOCK, 
mahogany,  inlay,  brass  trim,  balls,  etc.,  Painted 
face,  running  order,  direct  from  original  owner. 
Seen  by  appointment.  Price,  $500.  R.  C.  Raymond, 
84  Ellery  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

FOR  EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE,  Wind¬ 
sor  chairs,  glass,  pewter,  lustre,  quilts,  rugs,  see  or 
write  S.  0.  Turner,  Brookside,  Upper  Glen  Street, 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  COLLECTION  OF  EARLY  AMERICAN 
FURNITURE,  GLASS,  CHINA,  ETC.  A  rare 
block-front  knee-hole  desk.  Satinwood  high  post 
bed.  Many  other  collectors’  pieces.  Only  handle 
genuine  old  pieces.  D.  A.  Bernstein,  on  Boston 
Post  Road,  east  of  Norwalk,  Conn. 

A  COLONIAL  DOORWAY,  complete,  including 
leaded  glass  fan,  sidelights;  door  and  frame  from 
Old  Tinker  Tavern,  Ellsworth,  Maine.  New  Eng¬ 
land  Antique  Shop,  Bangor,  Maine. 

FOR  HISTORICAL  CUP-PLATES,  historical 
flasks,  and  historical  Currier  prints,  write  Mrs. 
Baugh,  318  South  Orange  Street,  Media,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  BOTTLES  AND  FLASKS,  group  of 
58  different,  including  the  railroad  bottle,  the 
Jenny  Linds,  and  products  of  Willington,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Dyottville,  and  other  early  glassmakers. 
Write  for  list  and  price.  W.  H.  Schubart,  Pelham, 
N.  Y. 

FRANKLIN  STOVE,  perfect  condition,  brass  orna¬ 
ments,  claw  feet,  $50.  Ox-bow  front  bureau,  ma¬ 
hogany,  original  brasses.  Price  $150.  Write  Alice 
M.  Lawson,  ii  Webster  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 

MAJOLICA  WARE,  iron  fireback,  large  brass  pail, 
American-English  silver  spoons,  colored  litho¬ 
graphs,  “Tree  of  Life,”  “Tree  of  Death.”  No.  168. 

MEDIAEVAL  ITALIAN  CRUCIFIX  (13th  cen¬ 
tury),  wood  cross  8x53^  inches,  covered  with 
plates  of  enamelled  metal.  Christ  figure  of  bronze 
against  enamelled  mandorla.  Cross  arms  terminate 
in  quatrefoils,  each  showing  high  relief  figure: 
the  Virgin,  Mary  Magdalene,  St.  John,  St.  Mat¬ 
thew  (?).  These  extremely  vital  late  Gothic  work. 
Crucifix  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  museum  or  re¬ 
stricted  private  collection.  No.  169. 

FRENCH  EMPIRE  BED-ROOM  FURNITURE, 
ormolu  mounts — very  handsome.  Personally  col¬ 
lected  in  France.  Photographs.  Mrs.  Wallis  Howe, 
189  University  Avenue,  Providence,  R.  I. 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE,  Stiegel,  Stoddard,  Sand¬ 
wich  and  Waterford  glass,  vases,  ornaments,  em¬ 
broideries,  prints,  etc.  The  Colonial  Shop,  26 
North  Water  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  W.  W. 
Bennett,  Proprietor. 

GOVERNOR  WINTHROP  DESK,  serpentine  front, 
similar  to  one  appearing  on  page  121,  March 
Antiques.  Curly  maple  round  Dutch  table.  Mrs. 
G.  A.  Hosmer,  Chester  Depot,  Vt. 

ANTIQUES  BY  MAIL.  Send  for  my  new  list  of 
specials  in  furniture,  glass,  fabrics,  brass,  pewter, 
china,  etc.  Wm.  C.  Waldron,  Main  Street,  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y. 

ANTIQUES  OF  ALL  KINDS,  for  sale  at  all  times. 
Fieles  &  Bros.,  Christiana,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

HAVE  A  FINE  ASSORTMENT  of  the  old-time 
glass  hens,  roosters,  rabbits,  swans,  etc.  for  Easter 
eggs  for  the  kiddies.  Katharine  Willis,  272  Hill¬ 
side  Avenue,  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

OLD  SILVER  BRAZIER,  by  John  Coney,  1 655— 
1722.  Very  rare  piece  by  America’s  most  noted 
silversmith.  Only  one  like  it  known.  Old  teapot,  by 
Simpkins.  Porringer,  by  Dixwell.  Old  silver  caster, 
by  Boelen.  Spoons,  by  N.  Hurd  and  Swan.  No.  1 58. 

OLD  VIOLIN,  Jacobus  Steiner,  late  17th  century, 
in  excellent  condition.  $500.  No.  166. 

ANTIQUES  OF  ALL  KINDS.  Mrs.  Clark’s  Shop, 
8th  Street,  next  Quaker  Inn,  New  Bedford,  Mass- 
Home  address:  288  Maple  Street. 

HEPPLEWHITE  INLAID  CHERRY  TABLE, 
Hepplewhite  inlaid  walnut  bureau,  set  cande¬ 
labras,  pair  dining  tables,  Stiegel  glass,  bottles, 
flasks,  Sandwich  glass.  Jos.  Yaeger,  1264  E. 
Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

AUTHENTIC  ANTIQUES.  Collected  by  Sara 
Stafford  Brayton,  Farmington  Studios,  Farm¬ 
ington,  Conn.  Specials  for  April:  Hepplewhite 
tambour,  inlaid  desk;  Dutch  Marquetrie  shaving 
stand;  3-piece  set  candelabras,  double  marble  base, 
prisms  complete. 

PAIR  OF  UNUSUAL  HEPPLEWHITE  INLAID 
CHERRY  TABLES.  Each  44  inches  wide,  with 
22-inch  drop  leaf.  Total  length  of  both  tables,  7  feet 
4  inches.  Photo  on  request.  Harris  Antique  Shop, 
Brandon,  Vt. 

HEPPLEWHITE  SIDEBOARD,  belle  flower  inlay, 
$850.  Lyre  clock,  $175.  Bonnet-top  chest-on-chest, 
$275.  Wavy  maple  bonnet-top  highboy,  original 
brasses,  $275.  Reverse  serpentine  front  mahogany 
ball  and  claw-foot  desk,  $450,  original  brasses. 
No.  170. 

PANELLED  PINE  CHEST,  45"x38",  two  drawers, 
turned  legs,  nail  hinges,  old  lock,  all  original.  Price 
$200.  Jennie  L.  Bascom,  10  Union  Street,  Green¬ 
field,  Mass. 

A  VERY  FEW  remaining  copies  of  the  large  silver 
book,  “The  Old  Silver  of  American  Churches,”  by 
E.  Alfred  Jones.  Over  2000  pieces  of  silver  de¬ 
scribed,  over  1000  pieces  illustrated.  Edition 
limited  to  506  copies  only.  Price,  $50  each.  George 
C.  Gebelein,  79  Chestnut  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

HISTORICAL  BOTTLES,  cup-plates,  old  glass. 
Stiegel.  Bought  and  sold.  R.  Ellerslie,  Station  Z, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PLATES,  six  Ridgway  “New  York  City  Hall,” 
genuine,  wonderful  blue,  not  a  chip  or  crack, 
authentic  pedigree.  Must  be  sold  entire.  C.  L. 
Couch,  824  Prudential  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

HISTORICAL  BOTTLES  AND  FLASKS,  over  300 
— many  rare  ones;  30  Sandwich  Glass  Salt-Cellars, 
historical,  blue,  purple,  amethyst,  opalescent, 
green,  etc.,  to  be  sold  as  a  collection.  Large  collec¬ 
tion  of  Cup-plates  and  Glass  Candlesticks.  Curly 
Maple  desk,  small,  ball  feet;  small  Walnut  Well 
desk,  inlaid.  Currier  and  other  rare  prints.  Katha¬ 
rine  Willis,  272  Hillsive  Avenue,  Jamaica",  Long 
Island,  New  York. 

BANJO  CLOCKS.  Would  like  to  dispose  of  my  col¬ 
lection  of  Banjo  Clocks  in  original  and  restored 
condition.  All  in  perfect  running  order.  J.  G.  Hop¬ 
kins,  45  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

QUEEN  ANNE  MIRROR,  early  Philadelphia, 
piece,  low  chest  of  drawers,  inlaid  French  feet 
original  brasses.  Small  oak  gate-leg  table.  Photo¬ 
graphs.  No.  167. 

BOOKS.  “Pottery  &  Porcelain  of  All  Times  and 
Nations,”  by  Prime,  $22.50;  “Royal  Sevres  China,” 
by  Hare,  $2.50;  “English  Pottery  and  Porcelain,” 
by  Downey,  $2.50.  No.  157. 

RARE  ANTIQUES  of  many  things,  3  Windsor 
chairs,  of  which  one  is  comb  back,  at  $45;  one 
round  back,  at  $30;  other,  $15.  One  large  Franklin 
stove,  at  $40.  Write  me  your  wants.  I  can  fill  them. 
F.  E.  Woodman,  217  Pine  Street,  Bangor,  Maine. 

DOUBLE  CHEST  MAHOGANY  HIGHBOY, 
beautiful,  rare,  early  New  England  antique,  heir¬ 
loom,  very  fine  state  of  preservation.  Price  $3000. 
Address  Pixie,  125  4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

HISTORICAL  CUP-PLATES  and  flasks,  dolphin 
candlesticks,  salt  cellars,  silver  and  copper  lustre, 
pewter,  crewel  work.  Early  American  furniture. 

■  Mary  Dodge,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

“SIMON  W'lLLARD,”  a  perfect  copy,  at  $12.  Alice 
Morse  Earle,  1st  edition,  perfect,  “China  Collect¬ 
ing  in  America,”  $10.  “Two  Centuries  of  Costume,” 
2  volumes  by  same  author,  $8.  No.  16c. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE,  glass,  pot¬ 
tery — fine  lot.  It  will  pay  you  to  stop  at  our  shop 
if  you  are  anywhere  near  Tus  section.  Good  roads. 
Hoosac  Antique  &  Hobby  Shop,  Hoosick  Falls, 

N.  Y. 

HISTORICAL  FLASKS.  An  exceptionally  fine  col¬ 
lection.  Other  early  glass  and  a  few  nice  things  in 
early  American  furniture.  Can  be  seen  by  appoint¬ 
ment.  221  East  17th  Street,  New  York  City.  Tele¬ 
phone:  Bowling  Green  3100;  extension  151. 

TAVERN  TABLE,  cherry,  turned  legs,  plain 
stretchers,  draw  top  4i''x26".  Photograph  on  re¬ 
quest.  Mrs.  R.  W.  Payne,  39  Orchard  Street, 
Greenfield,  Mass. 

THREE  PAISLEY  SHAWLS,  one  with  red  centre; 
two  with  black  centres.  One  India  shawl;  one  black 
Llama  lace  shawl.  No.  171. 

FINE  CURLY  MAPLE  CHIPPENDALE  MIR¬ 
ROR,  carved  four-post  bed,  bureau,  dressing  table, 
chairs,  old  pressed  glass,  cup-plates,  historical 
bottles.  Katharine  Willis,  272  Hillside  Avenue, 
Jamaica.  Long  Island.  N  Y. 

HISTORICAL  FLASKS,  cup-plates,  Sandwich 
glass,  crystal,  opalescent,  yellow,  amber,  blue  and 
green.  Earthenware  pottery,  lustre  and  Stafford¬ 
shire;  also  pewter.  S.  Elizabeth  York,  457  Chan¬ 
cery  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

It  9  i  1 


WOOD  STAFFORDSHIRE  FIGURINE,  boy  and 
girl  fishermen.  8! 2  inches  high,  very  fine  glaze  and 
coloring.  Price  $175.  No.  162. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.,  stock  gathered  from 
original  sources  arriving  daily.  Dealers’  trade  a 
specialty.  Barn  full  of  furniture,  in  rough.  Great 
variety  of  other  antiques.  Gates  &  Gates,  24 
Charlotte  Street. 

YE  ANTIQUE  SHOPPE,  with  a  fine  collection  ot 
Sandwich  glass,  cup-plates,  china.  Opens  April  19 
at  2  Salem  Street,  Bradford  Distr  ict,  Haverhill, 
Mass.  Mrs.  J.  Herbert  Marble. 


AMERICAN  GLASS  FLASKS.  Desire  correspond¬ 
ence  with  collectors  with  view  of  exchanging  dupli¬ 
cates  and  information.  George  S.  McKearin, 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS,  almanacs,  New  Eng¬ 
land  primers,  before  1830;  books  and  pamphlets 
relating  to  American  history,  before  1840;  guides; 
diaries  and  books  ot  travels,  also  pamphlets  relat¬ 
ing  to  California,  Oregon  and  other  Western  States 


published  or  written  before  1865;  old  letters,  docu¬ 
ments,  etc.,  written  by  famous  Americans  or  re¬ 
lating  to  American  history;  Indian  narratives  and 
captivities;  printed  single  sheets;  material  relating 
to  the  American  Revolution;  books  and  pamphlets 
printed  in  the  Colonies  and  many  other  things 
wanted.  Cash  by  return  mail.  Charles  F.  Heart- 
man,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN  FIREARMS,  made  by 
Spencers,  except  army  rifles  and  carbines.  Guns  and 
pistols  with  brass  barrels;  old-time  American-made 
muzzle-loading  rifles;  flint  or  percussion  locks,  long 
barrels,  full-length  stocks.  German  anti-tank  guns, 
fine  condition.  Thomas  R.  Spencer,  Lebanon,Ohio. 

ANTIQUES.  Hunting  antiques  all  the  time.  Let  me 
know  your  wants.  E.  H.  Guerin,  Hopkinton,  N.  H. 

CHIPPENDALE  SOFA,  with  six  or  eight  straight 
square  legs  with  finger  prints  and  stretchers,  origi¬ 
nal  condition.  Send  photograph,  measurements  and 
lowest  cash  price.  J.  Pope  Nash,  Box  26,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

COLLECTOR,  anxious  to  purchase  early  American 
glass.  Send  drawings,  description,  and  price.  No 
cracked  pieces  are  of  interest.  No.  163. 


DUNCAN  PHYFE  DINING  TABLE,  with  three  i  ( 
standards.  Mrs.  R.  W.  Pomeroy,  1012  Fidelty  II 
Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

OLD  BLUE  MT.  VERNON  WARE,  marked  "The 
Seat  of  the  Late  General  Washington.”  No.  161. 

OLD  GLASS  PAPER  WEIGHTS,  old-fashioned  ;  ; 
china  dogs,  banjo  clock,  old  colored  prints,  tip-top 
table.  Howard  Lewis,  516  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syra-  I 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

PICTURES,  in  colors,  of  Presidents  John  Adams,  II 

Tyler,  Taylor,  Fillmore,  Buchanan,  Madison,  I 
Jackson,  Van  Buren,  or  will  exchange  duplicates.  I 
No.  164. 

HAVE  DUPLICATE  BOTTLES  AND  FLASKS  • 
to  exchange  with  collectors.  Stephen  Van  Rens-  I 
selaer,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

STAMPS.  Cash  paid  for  large  or  small  lots.  F.  E.  I 
Atwood,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

STAUFFER  ENGRAVERS,  2  vols.  Cushing  Ano-  I 

nyms,  Sabin  Bibliotheca  Americana,  set  or  odd  || 
parts,  Foley  American  Authors,  Hart  Engraved  I 
Portraits  of  Washington.  Quote  any  Books  about  | 
American  Books;  Bibliography.  G.  Jackson,  20  i| 
Pemberton  Square,  Boston,  Mass.  Send  for  list. 


Collectors’  Guide  to  \ Dealers 

Henceforth  Antiques  will  maintain  this  Collectors’  Guide  listed  alphabetically  by  states.  The  charge  for  each  insertion  of  a  Healer's  address  is  $2.00. 
Longer  announcements  by  dealers  whose  names  are  marked  *  will  be  found  in  the  main  advertising  columns 


CONNECTICUT 

"STANLEY  DAVIS,  Lyme — Furniture  Specialist 
ILLINOIS 

"LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago — Old  Violins. 

"THE  HO  HO  SHOP,  673  North  Michigan  Boule¬ 
vard,  Chicago — General  line. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

’"CHARLES  S.  ANDREWS,  37  Charles  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton — Antique  furniture. 

"BOSTON  ANTIQUE  EXCHANGE,  33  Charles 
Street,  Boston — General  line. 

"BOSTON  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  59  Beacon  Street, 
Boston — General  line. 

*R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich — Antique  rugs,  re¬ 
pairer  of  rugs. 

"COLONIAL  ANTIQUE  ORIENTAL  CO.,  151 
Charles  Street,  Boston — General  line, 

"JAMES  M.  FISKE  &  CO.,  13  and  17  Province 
Street,  Boston — Restorer  oil  paintings. 

"FLAYDERMAN  AND  KAUFMAN,  65,  67  and 
68  Charles  Street,  Boston — General  line. 

"GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN,  79  Chestnut  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton — Antique  jewelry  and  silver. 

"H.  GOLDBERG,  363  Cambridge  Street,  Boston — 
Antique  furniture  and  repairer. 

"GOULDING’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sudbury 
— General  line. 

"HARRY’S  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  1389A  Beacon 
Street,  Brookline — General  line. 


"HILL-McKAY  CO,  120  Tremont  Street,  Boston — 
Appraisers. 

"S.  EDWARD  HOLOWAY,  61  Hanover  Street, 
Boston — Restorer  of  old  wood  and  metal. 

"JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY,  Washington 
Street,  Boston — Early  New  England  furniture. 

"JOEL  KOOPMAN,  INC.,  18  Beacon  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton — General  line. 

"LEONARD  &  COMPANY,  46-48  Bromfield 
Street,  Boston — Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

"C.  F.  LIBBIE  &  COMPANY,  3  Hamilton  Place, 
Boston — Rare  Books  and  Old  Prints. 

*WM.  K.  MACKAY  COMPANY,  1 1  Beacon  Street, 
Boston — Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

"MAGNER  BROTHERS,  Green  Street,  Hingham — 
Antique  furniture. 

"DANIEL  F.  MAGNER,  Fountain  Square,  Hing¬ 
ham — General  line,  Appraiser. 

"J.  S.  METCALF,  corner  North  and  Federal  Streets, 
Salem — General  line. 

"MUSICIAN’S  SUPPLY  CO.,  218  Tremont  Street, 
Boston — Old  Violins, Violas,  and  'Cellos. 

"MELVIN  D.  REED,  700  Washington  Street,  South 
Braintree — General  line. 

*H.  SACKS  &  SONS,  62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brook¬ 
line — General  line. 

"SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW,  147  Tremont  Street, 
Boston — Antique  furniture,  jewelry,  ship  models. 

*D.  J.  STEEL,  6  Province  Court,  Boston — Painter 
glass  panels,  restorer  antique  clock  dials. 

"SI MON  STEPHENS,  910  Lake  Shore  Road,  Revere 
— Hooked  rugs,  repairer  of  rugs. 


"A.  STOWELL  &  CO.,  24  Winter  Street,  Boston—  H 
Jewellers  and  repairers  of  jewelry. 

NEW  YORK 

"STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER,  873  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City — -  General  line,  firearms.  J 

"AMSTERDAM  SHOPS,  608  Amsterdam  Avenue  | 
— General  line. 

"KATHARINE  WILLIS,  272  Hillside  Avenue, 
Jamaica,  Long  Island — General  line. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

"CHARLES  M.  HEFFNER,  418  Washington  Street, 
Reading — General  line. 

"OSBORNE’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1026  Pine  Street,  !i 
Philadelphia — General  line. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

"MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER,  260  Brow 
Street,  East  Providence — Antique  glassware,  china. 

VERMONT 

"GEORGE  H.  WYLKES,  Burlington — General  line. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

"GEORGE  W.  REYNOLDS,  1742  M  Street  N.W.,  I 
Washington — Antique  furniture. 

ENGLAND 

"J.  CORKILL,  Rock  Ferry,  Berkenhead — General 
line  English  Antiques. 


For  HOOKED  RUGS 

and  Their  ‘Repair 


Early  cl American  Furniture 

GEORGE  H.  MYLKES 

Burlington,  Vt.  On  Lake  Champlain 

Cup  Plates,  Bottles,  Firearms,  Hooked  Rugs,  Banjo  Clocks,  Miirors  and 
a  specially  large  display  of  Early  American  Furniture 
Booklet  on  request 


Consult 

R.  W.  BURNHAM 
Ipswich,  Mass. 


Qhitia ,  Furniture,  pare  Qlass ,  Fixtures 

I Host  on  t Antique  Exchange 

33  Charles  Street ,  Boston 

It  will  pay  you  to  visit  here  when  in  Boston.  Conceded  to  be  the 
most  interesting  shop  in  town 

Geo.  N.  McMahon,  Proprietor 
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10  0  0  Pictures  at  One  and  0  n  e  -  H  a  If  Qen  t  s  8 a  c  h 


Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim  Century  — By  Wallace  Nutting 


Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  text 
is  really  good  for  nothing;  yet  Furniture  of  the  Pil¬ 
grim  Century  remains  a  relatively  inexpensive  book. 

Its  iooo  specially  taken  pictures  offer  the  most 
comprehensive  exhibit  of  pre-Revolutionary  Amer¬ 
ican  furniture  ever  published. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  added  to;  it  can  never  be 
supplanted.  Hence  it  represents  an  investment  of 
permanent  and  increasing  worth. 

The  page  size,  x  7^  inches,  allows  illus¬ 

trations  sufficiently  large  to  be  really  useful  in 
identification. 


Chests,  ornamented  and  plain;  Chests  of  Drawers, 
high  and  low;  Bible  boxes,  Desks  and  Secretaries, 
Cupboards  and  Dressers,  of  pine  and  of  oak;  Chairs, 
wainscoat-type ,  turned ,  carved ,  banister-hacked; 
Couches,  Settees  and  Settles,  Tables,  of  every  kind 
known  to  early  days  in  the  Colonies;  Mirrors  and 
Household  Utensils;  all  are  clearly  pictured  and  fully 
described. 

Whoever  makes  contadf  with  the  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  early  American  life  and  custom 
needs  this  book  at  his  elbow. 


Antiques  added  Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim  Century  to  its  library  because  it  was  found 
indispensable.  The  magazine  has  other  copies  to  send,  postpaid,  at  the  publishers’  price, 
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ANTIQUES,  fyoof^TOepartment,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


the  practical 

BOOK  of 

PERIOD  FURN TLI" 
PElUUi'  ^ 


The  Practical  Boo/{  of 
fPeriod  Furniture 

By 

HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 
&  ABBOT  McCLURE 

IT  was  a  late  and  sorry  piece  of  post-Empire.  But  he 
called  it  Chippendale  because  it  had  curved  legs. 
That  was  very  rough  on  Chippendale;  but  Chippendale  is 
not  the  one  to  be  pitied. 

What  is  the  style  of  a  piece  of  furniture;  and  its  probable 
date?  What  are  the  indications ,  either  in  the  use  of  wood ,  or  in 
the  shape  and  proportion  of  parts ,  which  help  determine  its 
place  and  quality? 

Answers  to  these  questions,  with  diagrams,  illustrations 
and  tables  arranged  for  quick  and  easy  finding,  in  Eber- 
lein  &  McClure’s  Practical  Book. 

Antiques  uses  this  book  constantly  for  general  refer¬ 
ence,  preliminary  to  detailed  library  research. 

A  fresh  copy ,  post  paid,  0  Q  cq 
at  the  publisher  s  price ,  O  • 


ANTIQUES,  fyook^Tfepartment,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ANTIQUES 


LOW  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS,  MADE 
BY  JOHN  GODDARD  ::  OWNED 
BY  MRS  JOHN  R.  GLADDING 


‘ Price ,  50  Qents 


A  MONTHLY  PUBLICATION  for  COLLECTORS  &f  AMATEURS 
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VOLUME  ONE 


NUMBER  FIVE 


D  ealers  Standing  in  Jpyerpool  are 
Specially  Invited  to  Qall 

WONDERFUL  stock  of  old  English  and  Welsh 
Farmhouse  Furniture.  Dressers,  Didarns,  Tridarns 
Court  Cupboards,  Cricket  Tables,  Refectory  Tables, 
and  Gate-Leg  Tables  in  great  variety. 


Candle  Moulds,  Rushlight  Holders,  Brass  Skimmers 
and  Ladles,  Tinder  Boxes,  Firedogs  —  everything  to 
furnish  an  old-style  country  cottage. 

About  ioo  Windsor  Chairs  in  stock ,  including  several 
types  not  usually  known. 

Coloured  and  plain  Glass  Lustre.  Amber,  green,  ruby, 
and  puce  wine  glasses.  Old  glass  paperweights,  and 
a  large  stock  of  Old  English  and  Irish  Table  Glass. 


10  Minutes  from  Liverpool 
20  Minutes  from  Chester 


CORKILL 


Telegrams:  Antiques ,  Birkenhead 
Telephone:  198  Rock  Ferry 


ROCK  FERRY,  BIRKENHEAD,  £ CpG £\A FgD 


IT  is  important  to  remember  that  the  collector  of  antiques  is  not 
limited  in  his  search  by  the  boundaries  of  his  city  or  state.  His 
interest  lies  in  the  acquisition  of  the  things  he  desires,  regardless 
of  their  location. 

Photography,  modern  methods  of  transportation,  and  a  medium 
such  as  Antiques,  bring  buyer  and  seller  together  where  geography  has 
separated  them.  Pennsylvania  sells  to  California,  Kalamazoo  to 
Burlington. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  a  ready  market  and 
an  easy  means  of  doing  so. 

Let  Antiques  help  prepare  your  copy.  Write  for  particulars  and 

rates'  1 Advertising  dMlanager 

antiques' 

683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


ANTIQUE 
Jacobean  Cabinet 

Time,  1700 

Altered  Into  a  Phonograph,  Using 
Victrola  Outfit 

VOU  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our 
galleries  and  select  an  antique  cabi¬ 
net  and  have  your  Viftrola  adjusted 
thereto,  or  have  one  made  to  order  to  go 
with  your  present  style  of  furniture. 

We  can  adjust  any  phonograph  to 
cabinets.  This  makes  a  decorative  and 
very  unusual  piece  of  furniture.  A  dis¬ 
count  of  10  per  cent  on  all  antique  cab¬ 
inets  during  May.  Price  very  reason¬ 
able.  Inquiries  solicited. 

Ferdinand  Keller 

216-224  South  Ninth  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tell  Us  Tour  Wants 

WE  think  we  can  fill  them  out  of  our  very  large  stock  of  ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE  and  FURNISHINGS  of  American  Periods.  We  also 


have  Ship  Pictures,  Models,  Lanterns,  Banjo  Clocks,  Antique  Silver,  Minia¬ 
tures,  and  many  Curiosities  which  cannot  be  duplicated.  Inquiries  Solicited. 

Our  New  Address  Is 


Boston  Antique  Shop,  S9  beacon  Street ,  boston 


Large  and  small  lots  of  old  U.  S.  and  for¬ 
eign  stamps  bought  for  cash.  Revenue  and 
entire  envelopes  with  stamps  especially 
wanted.  Book  collections  also  purchased.  p  £  <iAtwood 
Write  me  what  you  have  or  send  by  mail  683  Atlantic  Avenue 

registered  and  best  cash  offer  will  be  submitted.  R  E  F  ERENCES:  Citizens  National  Bank , 

O  New  England  Trust  Co .,  of  Boston 


Old  Stamp 
W anted 


An  Early  Pine  Buffet 
from  Old  Salem 


Webster  Place  Antique  Shop  and 
T ea  Room 

Clyde  C.  Brown,  Proprietor 


Qo  Ionia  l  Furniture ,  Hooked  Tfggs 
Qlass  and  Qhina 


On  Daniel  Webster  Highway 
Franklin,  N.  H. 


Jfi  ure? 1 1  ins  Cj uadagn  in  i 
Placentiae , 

A lumnns  Anton ins 
Stradivarins ,  I  /  fO 

NUMBER  5037 


Price  $6,500 


This  instrument  is  of 
good  large  size,  with 
back  in  one  piece  of 
curly  maple  of  the 
handsomest  descrip¬ 
tion,  very  similar,  in 
fact,  to  the  celebrated 
Stradivarius  of  1711 
of  the  Hawley  Collection.  The  scroll  is  in 
his  finest  style,  and  the  wood  of  the  sides 
matches  perfectly  that  of  the  back.  The  top 
is  of  spruce  of  the  choicest  selection,  and  in  this 
the  hand  of  Joannes  Baptiste  is  to  be  seen. 

Our  new  brochure  of  “Rare  Old  Violins"  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  With  full  color  plates  of 
rare  instruments  this  is  a  book  which  will  be 
treasured  by  connoisseurs.  Send  for  it  today. 

O'O.Y  &  HEJLY 

CHICAGO 


SHERATON  DRESSER 


HEIGHT,  SEVEN  FEET;  WIDTH,  FOUR  FEET 

Write  to 


With 

Mirror  Supports  id 
Cresting  of  Wood , 
Carved  and  Gilded 

Beautiful 
Mahogany  Case 
-!-+ 

A  RARE 
AND  VERY 
INTEREST!  NG 
EXAMPLE 
OF  LATE 
PERIOD 
^Aho ut  /8/0) 

IN  PERFECT 
CONDITION 

H — t- 

Once  owned  by  an 
English  resident  of 
Majorca;  later  sent 
to  Spain ,  whence  it 
was  imported  into 
America. 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT 

39  NORTH  BENNETT  STREET 
POSYOddg  Mas  SACHUSETTS 


0t  airs  of  Yesterday 


THERE  is  something  vital  about  old  chairs  that 
makes  them  irresistible. 

Because  our  collector  has  a  special  flair  for  them, 
we  are  offering  a  choice  of  Windsors — Balloon  Back, 
Bow  Back,  and  Cupid  Bow  Back;  also  a  Maple 
Splat  Back  Chippendale,  two  rare  Banister  Backs, 
and  several  matched  sets  of  Hitchcock  stencil  chairs. 

W 1 e  welcome  visitors  to  our  Little  Colonial  House 
and  Antique  Room  at  all  times. 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 

BOSTON 


LEONARD  ftf  COMPANY 

48  BROMFIELD  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

AUCTIONS 

Held  monthly.  Antiques  and  household  goods  consigned 
to  these  sales  attradl  bids  from  the  entire  field  of  collect¬ 
ors  and  dealers. 

A  'P  P  R  A  I S  A  L  S 

of  Personal,  Art,  and  Literary  Property  by  the  oldest 
Established  Appraising  Concern  in  New  England. 

C  0  N  S  IQ  N  -JrC  £  NTS 

of  Antiques  and  other  goods  bought  outright  for  cash  or 
sold  on  commission. 

■'Antique  (folleclors  and  ‘ Dealers 
should  send  their  names  and  addresses  and  receive  our 
Auction  Catalogues  regularly. 

LEONARD  COMPANY 

Over  One  Hundred  Years  in  Business 


KOOPMAN 

For  Over  Forty  Tears  the 
J^eading  c \A ntique 
House  of 
Boston 

EIGHTEEN 
BEACON  STREET 
BOSTON 

MASSACHUSETTS 


£arly 

^American 

Sheraton 

Qhina 

Qase 


Unrestored  con¬ 
dition.  Fluted 
cornice ,  dentil 
edge  and  original 
ornaments . 


PRICE  ON 
APPLICATION 


Qeogqc  U\  cRgrufOjgps 

1742,  M  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Antiques  Treasures 


Stowe  IPs 


Illustrated,  Sterling  Silver  Coffee  Set,  in  the  attractive  “Empire” 
pattern.  Price,  $320.00  . 

Whether  it  be  a  single  piece,  a  chest  of  silver,  or  an  elaborate  Tea 
Service, we  are  ever  ready  to  acquaint  you  with  our  complete  stock, 
in  our  unique  Silver  Room,  just  inside  the  door  on  the  street  floor. 


A  st* 


Jewellers  for  99  years 

24  Winter  St.,  Boston 


Here  is  a 

Walnut 
Veneer 
High  Boy 

with  the 

Original 
Old  2>  r  asses 


For  Sale 
by 


g.  C  ■  F  £  T  £ 

^Antiques  of  all  fit  ids 
WALKER  STREET,  LENOX,  MASS. 


Established  i8yj 


[ 1  9  5  1 


£ 


AMSTERDAM  SHOPS 


608  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York  ::  Telephone,  Riverside  8826 

Edith  E.  Rand 

Early  American  furniture,  including  a  fine  8-legged  Sheraton  sola;  pine  corner  cupboard,  scroll  top; 
maple  gate-leg  table — all  original.  Large  double  pedestal  mahogany  dining-table,  diredt  from  Van 
Rensselaer  family.  Special  commissions  in  purchasing  for  out-of-town  clients  intelligently  executed. 


To  he  "Anti  GQU  e  vS'h op 


O'-  E  •  H  v/a*  f  f o  r  cX 


TELEPHONE  185 


682  MairvVtreet 

Ft  t  c  h  b  u  rg,  Maxc. 


Qhange  of  Jfocation 

THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Fitchburg,  Majjachufetts ,  has 
taken  an  old-fal  hioned  house  at  682  Main  Street 
and  furnifhed  it  throughout  with  a  choice  affortment  of 
OLD  NEW  ENGLAND  ANTIQUES  [e  very  piece  for 
fale]  and  awaits  the  pleafure  of  your  call. 


Plan  to  Visit  Long  Island’s 
Famous  Antique  Shop 


Eighteen  minutes  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania  Station,  Long  Island  R.  R. 


Fourteen  Rooms,  and  a  Real  Old  Fashioned 
Attic,  filled  to  overflowing  with 


'American  Antiques 


Specializing  Historical  Bottles,  Cup  Plates,  Sandwich  Glass,  Currier  Prints 
Send  for  Booklet 


Katherine  Willis 


272  Hillside  Avenue,  Jamaica,  Long  Island 


For  HOOKED  RUGS 


and  Their  ‘Repair 


Consult 

R.  W.  BURNHAM 
Ipswich,  Mass. 


Early  American  Silver  Brazier 


T 


By  John  Conev, 

’'HIS  brazier  was  originally  owned  and  used  by  the  maker,  John  Coney, 
and  inherited  by  his  daughter,  Mehitabel,  and  descended  six  generations  to 
the  present  owners.  Only  Coney  Brazier  with  handle  known.  Unusual  in  that 
it  has  claw  and  wood  ball  feet  and  wood  handle. 

GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN,  Gold  and  Silversmith ,  79  Chestnut  Street,  Boston 


YE  OLD  HALLE 
WAYLAND,  MASS. 


ANTIQUES  OF  QUALITY 


FURNITURE,  MIRRORS,  PEWTER 
CHINA,  GLASS 
RUGS 


KATHERINE  N.  LORING 

STATE  ROAD,  BOSTON  TO 
WORCESTER 


FOon  t  Fail  to  Hi  sit  a?id  Jfunch  at  the 
Historic 


Horb  Jacquet  jHanStoit 


W ashington ,  E\fH. 


Built  1775 

ON  STATE  ROAD  TO  NEWPORT  AND  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS 


Cfjotce  Colonial  anti  (Oriental  Antiques 


GENUINE  OLD  VIOLINS,  VIOLAS,  CELLOS 

Originals  a?id  Qopies  of  the  Old  EMasters 


MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

2l8  TREMONT  STREET  AND  60  LAGRANGE  STREET 
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Some  Unsuspected  Sandwich 


Two  pieces,  made  from  test  samples  of  glass. 
These  were  engraved  at  the  fadfory  with  the 
initials  of  Christopher  Muldoon  who  super¬ 
vised  the  making  of  the  glass  and  who,  him¬ 
self,  modeled  the  two  pieces,  before  delivering 
them  to  the  engraver. 

While  late  in  date  these  are  interesting  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  fine  grade  of  glass  produced 
at  Sandwich.  (1875-1885) 

Of  these  and  other  examples  illustrated  in 
this  number  none  are  in  pressed  glass. 

These,  and  other  examples  illustrated ,  by  courtesy  oj 
the  Muldoon  family. 

Photographs  by  Charles  Darling. 
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Cobwebs  &  Dust 


“The  Qover 

^HE  pidture  on  this  month’s  cover  of  An- 
I  tiques  is  that  of  a  hitherto  unpublished 

1  piece  of  Rhode  Island  furniture  made, 

doubtless,  by  John  Goddard  of  Newport,  and  now 
owned  by  Mrs.  John  R.  Gladding  of  East  Thompson, 
Connedficut.  This  block-front  low  chest  of  drawers 
is  reputed  to  be  a  companion  piece  to  the  chest-on- 
chest  published,  as  a  Little  Known  Masterpiece,  in 
Antiques  for  January.  Presumably  both  of  these 
belonged  to  the  three-piece  order  fulfilled  by  God¬ 
dard,  about  1760,  for  Joseph  Brown,  brother  of  the 
founder  of  Brown  University.  The  third  of  this  series  is 
a  secretary  now  owned  by  Brown  &  Ives  of  Providence. 

The  cover  pidture  is  to  be  taken  as  part  of  the 

I  illustrative  material  accompanying  Mr.  Dyer’s  article 
on  John  Goddard,  which  is  important  in  restoring 
to  the  history  of  American  cabinet-making  one  of  its 
most  vital  figures.  Something  is  known  of  William 
Savery  of  Philadelphia,  something  of  Duncan  Phyfe 
of  New  York.  There  is  no  small  satisfaction  in  being 
first  to  bring  together  the  scattered  material  con¬ 
cerning  a  man  who,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
was  a  greater  personality  than  either  of  these  two. 

Savery’s  reputation  is  that  of  a  skilled  and  con¬ 
scientious  follower  of  an  ornate  Chippendale  tradi¬ 
tion.  How  closely  Duncan  Phyfe  clove  to  late  Shera¬ 
ton  models  of  English  origin  is  becoming  more 
manifest  as  more  examples  of  early  nineteenth 
century  English  furniture  come  under  observation. 
Goddard,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  been 
a  bold  and  logical  innovator. 


design,  opinions  differ.  No  doubt  it  sprang  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  The  protrusive  panelling  of  late 
seventeenth  century  English  oak  furniture;  the 
curved  fronts  of  English  eighteenth  century  chests, 
tables,  and  commodes,  in  walnut  and  mahogany; 
the  architedtural  division  into  central  axis  and 
wings  that  occurs  in  certain  large  wall  pieces  of 
English  design,  and  gives  them  an  attractive  variety 
of  elevation — all  of  these  things  may  have  exerted 
an  intangible  and  unrecognized  influence.  The  so- 
called  serpentine  front,  common  enough  in  English 
as  in  American  pieces,  is,  however,  probably  the 
nearest  to  a  discoverable  prototype  of  the  American 
block-front.  Subjedt  a  serpentine  motive  to  accurate 
measurements  with  rule  and  square,  and  a  block 
motive  is  likely  to  result.  But  whatever  the  origin 
of  the  block-front,  Goddard  gave  it  a  massive  rich¬ 
ness  and  beauty  which  it  might  not  otherwise  have 
achieved.  Terminating  in  one  of  his  brilliantly  carved 
shell  arches,  a  piece  of  blocking  becomes  a  complete 
and  reasonable,  as  well  as  a  beautiful,  element  of 
design.  Without  that  added  finish  it  is  often  little 
more  than  a  cabinet-maker’s  tour  de  force. 

Another  indication  of  Goddard’s  logical  approach 
to  his  work  is  discoverable  in  the  already  remarked 
treatment  of  the  bracket  feet  in  his  heavy  designs, 
and  in  another  innovation  which  has,  apparently, 
escaped  the  critical  comment  of  even  so  keen  an 
observer  as  Mr.  Lockwood.  The  conception  of  the 
top  board  of  a  desk  or  dressing-table  as  a  lid  per¬ 
sisted  long  after  the  lidded  chest,  from  which  these 
articles  had  evolved,  had  been  relegated  to  the  attic. 
It  persists  today. 


zA  Question  of  derivation 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  claim  for  him 
that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  block-front.  As  to  the 
origin  of  that  highly  decorative  form  of  furniture 


zA c Bold  Innovation 

Goddard  seems  to  have  been  the  first,  almost  the 
only,  cabinet-maker  of  England  or  America  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  insignificance  of  a  thin  board  as  crowning 
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member  for  a  heavy,  though  low,  piece  of  furniture. 
Hence  we  find  him  banding  the  upper  part  of  low 
chests  of  drawers,  of  dressing-tables,  and  of  knee- 
hole  desks  with  mouldings  calculated  to  give  variety 
to  the  shadow  line  beneath  the  projecting  edge  of 
the  top  board,  and  to  provide  the  whole  piece  with  as 
adequate  a  crowning  as  that  accorded  the  more  archi¬ 
tecturally  conceived  secretaries  and  chests-on-chests. 

English  and  French  tables  of  the  eighteenth 
century  often  exhibit  heavily  moulded  transitions 
between  apron  and  top  board,  and  a  native  instinct 
for  structural  logic  moved  Italian  cabinet-makers, 
even  in  imitations  of  English  low  chests  of  drawers, 
to  finish  them  with  some  approximation  of  a  cornice. 
Goddard,  however,  can  hardly  have  owed  anything 
to  Italian  cabinet-makers.  His  procedure,  like  theirs, 
was  due  to  a  sense  of  propriety  in  design,  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  prepossessions  of  tradition. 

All  this  is  aside  from  the  immediately  recognizable 
qualities  of  superior  cabinet-making  and  finish 
which  characterize  the  work,  not  only  of  John  God¬ 
dard,  but  of  his  son  and  successor,  Thomas.  These 
receive  their  due  appreciation  in  Mr.  Dyer’s  valuable 
contribution. 

k Some  Unsuspected  Sandwich 

While  the  subject  of  Sandwich  glass  is  in  the  as¬ 
cendant,  any  new  document  in  the  case  may  properly 
be  exhibited.  Antiques  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
present  a  rather  unusual  one,  through  courtesy  of  the 
family  of  the  lateChristopher  Muldoon  of  Somerville. 

Christopher  Muldoon  was  a  glass-maker,  whose 


early  training  was  acquired  at  the  New  England 
Glass  Works  in  Cambridge.  He  was  employed  at 
Sandwich  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Boston  & 
Sandwich  Company’s  activity  there,  —  from  approxi¬ 
mately  1875  to  1 888.  At  the  time  of  the  factory’s 
closing,  he  was  one  of  its  most  trusted  employees, 
who  possessed  the  secret  of  the  mixtures  for  the  finer 
grades  of  glass,  and  whose  function  it  was  to  super¬ 
intend  each  mix,  and  then  to  test  it,  after  the  melting 
and  before  it  was  utilized  in  the  fashioning  of  various 
objects. 

Testing  the  mix  consisted  of  extracting  a  sample  of 
the  fused  material  and  blowing  or  shaping  it  into 
such  form  as  the  fancy  of  the  moment  might  dictate. 
The  results  of  these  tests  Mr.  Muldoon  sometimes 
brought  home  to  the  family,  sometimes  gave  away 
as  souvenirs. 

Establ  is  king  Authenticity 

When  the  Sandwich  faCtory  closed  in  1888  Mr. 
Muldoon  was  left  in  charge  of  the  property  bv  its 
owners,  until  all  likelihood  of  reconstituting  the 
enterprise  failed.  Then  he  left  Sandwich  and  returned 
to  the  Boston  district,  where  he  was  employed  by 
the  Union  Glassworks  at  Somerville  until  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  1916,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  His 
family,  still  resident  in  Somerville,  retains  a  number 
of  pieces  of  glass  which  Mr.  Muldoon,  from  time  to 
time,  brought  home. 

In  date  they,  of  course,  lie  between  the  mid¬ 
seventies  and  the  mid-eighties.  From  the  standpoint 
of  antiquity,  therefore,  they  can  claim  no  special  dis- 


Fig.  1  —  Sandwich  Clear  Cut  Glass  ( about  1880) 

Salt,  3>2  inches  high;  wine  glasses,  4J/2  inches  high.  The  glass  at  the  left  seems  to  be  of  slightly  earlier  pattern  than  the  other  two. 
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tindtion.  But  they  are 
of  material  interest 
and  value  as  docu¬ 
ments  in  an  otherwise 
somewhat  obscure 
history  of  a  glass¬ 
works  which,  for  var¬ 
ious  reasons,  stands 
high  today  in  the  es¬ 
teem  and  curiosity  of 
collectors.  On  that 
account  Antiques  is 
glad  to  show  pictures 
of  themoresignificant 
Muldoon  pieces. 

Examination  of 
them  makes  it  very 
evident  that,  in  the 
passing  of  time,  the 
simple  naivete  of  the 
days  of  Jarves  had 
given  place  to  a  high 
degree  of  technical 
skill.  Mr.  Muldoon 
was  proud  of  the  brill¬ 
iant  clarity  of  his  lead 
glass,  which  lent  itself 
excellently  to  cutting 
and  engraving.  Ex- 

Vase,  7  inches  high,  with  tooled  thread.  ampleS  of  this  glass 

in  cut  patterns  that 
were  popular  in  the  late  eighties,  and  still  occur,  are 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  Earlier  is  the  engraved  pitcher,  and 
still  earlier  the  flask,  both  of  which  are  shown  in  the 
frontispiece.  The  cutters  who  were  engaged  in  this 
type  of  work  were  also  the  men  who  added  the  fine 
touches  to  some  of  the  pressed  glass  lamps,  such,  for 
example,  as  that  shown  on  page  59  of  the  February 
number  of  Antiques.  A  department  for  the  painting 
of  glass  was  likewise  maintained  at  this  time,  and  pro¬ 
duced,  among  other  things,  painted  vases  more  or  less 
translucent,  in  appearance  not  unlike  thin  porcelain. 


zJlmber  and  ^ admberina 


Adventures  in  imitation  of  Venetian  glass  are  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  flower  dish  (Fig.  3)  and  in  the  vase  with 
spiral  decoration  (Fig.  2).  Both  of  these  are  of  amber 
glass.  The  central  member  of  the  flower  dish  is  de¬ 
tachable,  making  the  piece  of  double  availability.  The 
vase  exemplifies  an  effort  to  accomplish,  by  machin¬ 
ery,  results  usually  obtained  by  hand.  The  spiral 
that  decorates  a  piece  of  Venetian  or  Bohemian  glass 
is  constituted  of  a  fine  thread  of  glass.  This  thread  is 
simulated  in  the  Sandwich  example  by  machine  cut¬ 
ting. 


Sandwich  Tfuby  W as  Ufotable 


More  interest  really  attaches  to  the  ruby  glass 
examples  than  to  the  others.  These  are  reproduced  in 
bigs.  4,  5,  and  6.  Sandwich  ruby  glass  was  known 
not  only  in  the  American  trade,  but,  it  is  said,  at¬ 
tracted  sufficient  attention  abroad  to  bring  hither  the 
representatives  of  European  manufacturers,  bent  on 
learning  the  secret  of  its  deep  ruby  color,  which,  in 
certain  lights,  took  on  an  almost  tawny  metallic  tint. 
The  secret  lay  in  adding  just  the  right  amount  of 
gold  leaf  to  the  mix  in  just  the  right  way.  But  the 
precise  definition  of  “right”  Mr.  Muldoon  never 
divulged  to  anybody.  Ruby  glass  was  occasionally 
combined  with  clear  glass,  as  in  the  sugar  tumbler 
shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  ruby  of  this,  however,  is  hardly 
so  fine  as  that  of  the  celery  tumbler  shown  beside  it. 
The  latter,  unfortunately  somewhat  damaged,  dis¬ 
plays  a  deep  glowing  red  such  as  is  seldom  encoun¬ 
tered. 

Akin  to  ruby  glass  was  a  glass  known  as  “am- 
berina,”  which  was  designed  to  give  a  reddish  tone 
suffused  with  golden  brown.  It  can  hardly  have  been 
a  great  success,  for  the  color  tends  to  clouding,  and 
seems  to  lack  definitiveness  of  intention. 


'The  Quality  of  Stressed  IV are 

Sandwich  pressed  glass  was  still  being  made  at  the 
time  of  the  closing  of  the  faCtory.  In  Mr.  Muldoon’s 
opinion  it  was  pretty  poor,  cheap  stuff,  as  compared 
with  the  exquisitely  clear  or  richly  colored  producff 
of  which  he  was  so  fond.  It  seems  a  reasonable  as- 


Fig.  j  —  Sandwich  Amber  Glass  ( about  1885) 

A  Venetian  pattern  about  9Q  inches  high.  Bowl,  8 
inches  in  diameter. 
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Fig.  4  —  Sandwich  Ruby  Glass 

Two  toilet-water  bottles  about  8G  inches  high 


sumption,  however,  that,  as  the  standards  of  the 
Sandwich  factory  were  improved  to  the  point  where 
such  articles  as  those  here  illustrated  were  produced, 
the  quality  of  design  in  pressed  glass  likewise  im¬ 
proved. 

Wha  tever  the  daintiness  ot  the  early  hice  patterns, 
more  skill  was  required  to  design  and  make  the 
moulds  in  which  were  pressed  those  leaf  forms  and 
other  naturalistic  motifs  which  Antiques  is  inclined 
to  assign  to  a  period  subsequent  to  1870.  There  is, 
however,  a  very  nice  bit  of  research  to  be  done  in  an 
effort  accurately  to  classify  and  to  date  Sandwich 
pressed  glass.  Preliminary  to  that,  all  the  documents 
in  the  case,— those  really  pertinent  and  those  im- 


Fig.  5 — Sandwich  Ruby  Glass  (1875-85) 

Celery  vase,  inches  high.  Sugar  goblet,  ruby  top,  clear  standard, 
inches  high. 


must  be  concerned  with  advanced  styles  in  automo¬ 
biles.  So  he  jarred  loose  a  century,  and  no  one  realized  I; 
what  a  cataclysm  had  occurred  until  it  was  too  late 
to  repair  the  damage.  Other,  and  minor,  indications 
of  a  need  for  seven  league  spectacles  are  unmentioned, 
it  not  unwept.  *  *  * 

There  is  not  a  handful  of  the  January  numbers  ot 
Antiques  in  the  publisher’s  reserve  file.  The  few 
are  the  slightly  soiled  copies  that  were  returned  un¬ 
sold  from  the  news-stands.  This  is  confidential  infor¬ 
mation  for  those  readers  who  may  be  interested  to 
know  that,  very  shortly,  this  first  number  of  An¬ 
tiques  will  command  a  premium  as  a  rarity.  And 
the  surplus  of  subsequent  numbers  is  falling  very  low. 

Of  the  January,  March,  and  April  numbers,  no  more 
single  copies  may  be  sent.  Those  now  held  will  be 
used,  while  they  last,  for  full-term  subscribers. 


pertinent, —  need  to  be  assembled.  The  group  ot 
articles  illustrated, —  all  of  them  either  blown  or 
hand  moulded, —  and  this  informal  commentary  upon 
them  constitute  one  such  document. 


' Drops  from  Off  the  Saves 


George  still  remains  in  silent  retirement.  It  must 
have  been  a  vinegar  jug  after  all. 


Fortunately  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating;  and  not  the  eating  of  it  in  the  proof.  Other¬ 
wise  there  would  be  many  an  early  death  in  printer- 
dom,  where  proof  of  what  might  have  been  pudding 
occasionally  turns  out  to  be  pi.  Apparently  the  chap 
who  set  the  editorial  footnote  in  the  April  issue  was 
still  under  influence  of  a  visit  to  the  local  motor  show 
and  thus  felt  certain  that  any  references  to  Lafayette 


Fig.  6 — Sandwich  Amberina  and  Ruby  Glass 

The  table  bell,  (>yi  inches  high,  is  of  amberina  glass.  The  sanduary  lamp, 
of  ruby  glass,  is  4  inches  high. 


7ig.  i  —  Chest  of  Drawers  Geo.  E.  Vernon  &  Co.,  Newport 

Attributed  to  John  Goddard.  If  so,  an  interesting  special  example.  Blocking 
in  formative  stage. 


Fig.  2 —  Knee-Hole  Dressing-Table  Geo.  E.  Vernon  &  Co. 

Attributed  to  John  Goddard.  An  unusually  elaborate  handling  of  the  shell 
design.  See  Fig.  13  for  detail. 


John  Goddard  and  His  Block-Fronts 

By  Walter  A.  Dyer 


\\  J HQ  was  John  Goddard?  What  was  the  origin 
%/%/  of  the  block-front?  These  are  two  questions  to 
»  ™  which  I  have  been  trying,  for  months,  to  find 
Ithe  answers.  I  have  not  entirely  succeeded,  but  I  believe 

(that  I  have  obtained  enough  information  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  place  the  matter  before  the  public,  in  the  hope 
that  further  faCts  may  be  forthcoming. 

It  seems  strange  that  nobody  has  ever  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigated  this  fascinating  topic,  for  the  block-front  was 
[unquestionably  one  of  the  finest  contributions  to  furniture 
making  and  design  which  our  forefathers  produced;  while 
all  evidence  points  to  the  faCt  that  John  Goddard  was  the 
greatest  American  cabinet-maker  of  the  Revolutionary 
period. 

Indeed,  in  our  admiration  for  the  great  English  Geor¬ 
gians,  we  have  paid  extraordinarily  little  attention  to  our 
own  masters  of  the  cabinet-maker’s  craft.  Duncan  Phyfe 
of  New  York,  and  his  work,  have  been  known  for  a  bare 
ten  years.  Within  a  year  or  two  we  had  our  first  adequate 
glimpse  ot  William  Savery  of  Philadelphia.  John  Goddard, 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  them  all,  remains  almost  a  myth. 

Luke  Vincent  Lockwood,  the  most  thorough,  perhaps, 
of  all  our  students  of  American  furniture,  ran  across  God¬ 
dard’s  trail  some  years  since.  You  will  find  a  passing  men¬ 
tion  of  him  in  Colonial  Furniture  in  America.  Lockwood 
made  something  of  a  technical  study  of  the  block-front 
form,  and  refers  frequently  to  the  “Rhode  Island  type.” 
And  that  is  about  as  far  as  our  information  has  gone. 

The  curiosity  of  the  editor  of  Antiques  appears  to  have 
been  aroused  almost  simultaneously  with  mine.  In  the 


January  issue  of  the  magazine  appeared  a  photograph  of  a 
magnificent  block-front  chest-on-chest.  May  I,  as  a  start¬ 
ing-point,  quote  a  few  sentences  Irom  the  description  ol 
that  piece? 

“Block-front  furniture  probably  originated  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  best  and  more  ornate  examples  have  been  found 
in  Rhode  Island,  where  they  were  doubtless  made.  Among 
collectors,  therefore,  the  Rhode  Island  type  is  specifically 
recognized.  Its  distinctive  feature  consists  in  bracket  feet, 
each  of  the  front  pairs  reinforced  by  a  sort  of  embryonic 
extra  foot  ending  in  a  small  volute  and  designed  to  offset 
the  awkwardness  and  weakness  of  appearance  liable  to  re¬ 
sult  from  raising  upon  four  supports  a  structure  whose 
outline  would  seem  to  imply  need  for  a  greater  number. 
The  Rhode  Island  scroll-top  furniture,  furthermore, 
exhibits  a  finely  wrought  moulding  around  the  central 
opening  at  the  top — a  device  not  elsewhere  encountered. 
.  .  .  The  piece  was  probably  made  by  a  Newport  cabinet¬ 
maker,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  John  Goddard.” 

First  a  word  as  to  the  block-front  itself  and  then  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  available  faCts  concerning  John  God¬ 
dard.  As  Lockwood  has  already  pointed  out,  block-front 
pieces  became  popular  during  the  third  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Newport  was  wealthy  and  flourishing 
at  that  time,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  presence  there  ol 
famous  silversmiths,  clockmakers,  and  other  craftsmen. 
Newport  was  both  the  market  and  the  source  of  many  fine 
things. 

Lockwood  cautiously  remarks  that  the  block-front  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  of  American  origin,  or  that  its  develop- 
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Metropolitan  Museu 
Fig.  6 — Block-Front  Scrutoire  {chert 
about  1775) 

So-called  Connecticut  type.  The  club  feet  a 
pear  inadequate  to  the  design.  But  the  blocki 
is  more  definitive  than  that  in  Fig.  5. 


Morgan  Memorial,  Hartfc\ 
Fig. 7 — Block-Front  Scrutoire  {1750-75)  jj 
A  Connecticut  type. 


Metropolitan  Museum 
Fig.  5 —  Block-Front  Chest  {maple,  about  1756) 
Lockwood  speaks  of  this  as  an  early  type.  Note,  how¬ 
ever,  overlap  of  drawers.  Lower  part  suggests  Rhode 
Island  school  of  Goddard.  Upper  part  does  not.  Per¬ 
haps  a  late  hybrid  type. 


Metropolitan  Museum 
Fig. 5 — Block-Front  Scrutoire  {1769) 

Made  of  mahogany,  by  Benjamin  Burnham  (date 
and  identity  doubtful). 

from  England  or  the  Continent. 

It  was  not  confined  to  Rhode  Island 
had  its  origin  and  highest  developmen 
variety  was  made  in  New  Hampshire 
carving  which  usually  ornaments  the 
Connecticut  pieces.  Connecticut  ex¬ 
amples  vary  slightly  from  the  Rhode 
Island  types  and  are,  if  the  evidence 
is  adequate,  of  somewhat  later 
date.* 

The  origin  of  the  block-front  idea 
is  sufficiently  obscure  to  pique  the 
curiosity.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  this  fine  form  sprang  into  being 
in  the  full  completion  of  its  excel¬ 
lence,  and  yet  I  have  been  unable 
to  discover  anything  like  early 
forms,  experimental  work,  or  a  gra¬ 
dation  of  development.  It  remains  a 


ment  was  carried 
farther  here  than 
elsewhere.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  be  a  little 
more  positive.  I 
have  discovered  no 
evidence  whatever 
thus  far  to  indicate 
that  block-fronts 
were  ever  made 
anywhere  outside 
of  New  England, 
unless  possibly 
copies  may  have 
been  attempted  in 
Philadelphia.  Vir¬ 
tually  nothing  like 
it,  in  so  far  as  I 
know,  ever  came 

,  though  I  think  it 
t  there.  A  simpler 
lacking  the  shell 
Rhode  Island  and 


*The  Connedticut  and  Rhode  Island  predi¬ 
lection  for  the  shell  ornament  is  observable  in 
the  interiors  of  corner  cupboards  as  well  as  in 
other  forms  of  furniture.  See  Lockwood,  II,  n.  180 
et  seq.  [Ed.] 


rather  delightful 
mystery. 

The  block-front 
form  most  com¬ 
monly  appears  in 
scrutoires  or  desks, 
high  cabinet  scru¬ 
toires  or  secretar¬ 
ies,  low  chests  of 
drawers,  chests-on- 
chests,  knee-hole 
dressing-tables, 
and  occasionally 
on  high  chests  of 
drawers. The  finest 
examples  appear 
to  be  scrutoires, 
cabinet  scrutoires, 
dressing-tables  and 
c  hests-on-chests. 
Most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  examples 
attributed  to  John 
Goddard  are  of 


Metropolitan  Museum 

Fig.  4 — Block-Front  Scrutoire  {1750-75) 
Rhode  Island  type.  Built  of  mahogany. 


mahogany.  Connecticut  examp’ 
appear  in  both  mahogany  an 
cherry;  and  maple  block-fronts  exis 
The  distinguishing  feature,  whic 
gives  the  form  its  name,  is  the  coi 
tour  of  the  front,  which  the  drawe: 
fronts  also  follow.  These  fronts  wei 
not  built  up  of  glued  pieces  of  wooc  ; 
as  in  modern  reproductions,  bn 
were  cut  from  solid  blocks  of  woo 


•gs.  8  and  9  —  Block-Front  Scrutoire  or  Secretary  ( about  ij66)  Metropolitan  Museum 

Attributed  to  John  Goddard.  A  mahogany  piece  of  fine  proportion  and  great  richness.  At  all  points  characteristic  of  Goddard’s  design  and  workmanship. 
Shown  closed  and  open.  Observe  the  care  with  which  the  interior  detail  is  carried  out.  Note  also  treatment  of  triple  doors. 


f  sufficient  thickness  to  take  the  convex  and  concave 
rrfaces.  These  are  not  complete  curves,  but  fiat  in  the 

Iiiddle,  with  curved  edges.  Usually  there  is  a  recessed 
anel  at  the  middle  of  the  front,  flanked  by  a  convex  panel 
t  each  side,  rounded  at  top  and  bottom.  When  the  drawers 
re  closed  the  panel  efifedt  is  complete.  Shell  carving  usually 
ppears  at  the  tops  of  the  panels.  Cabinet-top  scrutoires 
ften  have  shells  on  the  slant-top  of  the  desk,  and  some- 
imes  also  on  the  cabinet  doors. 

In  the  case  of  the  knee-hole  dressing-tables,  the  tiers  of 
rawers  are  convex,  the  knee-hole  taking  the  place  of  the 
oncave  panel,  with  usually  a  shell  carving  above  it. 
Main  brackets,  ogee  brackets,  and  the  ball-and-claw  appear 
n  the  feet  of  the  block-front  pieces.  In  the  better  Rhode 
sland  examples  the  treatment  of  the  feet  has  been  very 
arefully  worked  out,  the  appearance  of  adequate  struc- 
ural  support  being  given  by  an  extension  of  the  bracket 
ollowing  the  lines  of  the  front.  Urn  and  flame  finials  are  a 
eature  of  Rhode  Island  cabinet-top  scrutoires. 


C  Mouldings  on  Rhode  Island  block-front  pieces  are  un¬ 
usual,  distinctive,  and  finely  executed.  Lockwood  goes 
into  this  feature  with  some  minuteness  of  detail,  and  it  is 
possible  that  a  further  study  of  the  mouldings  might  result 
in  a  definite  guide  to  the  identification  of  authentic  God¬ 
dard  block-fronts.  Another  possible  point  of  identification 
is  this:  those  who  have  examined  authentic  Goddard  pieces 
find  that  he  always  ran  the  groove  in  which  his  drawers 
slide  into  one  of  the  wedge-shaped  pieces  of  the  dove-tail¬ 
ing  in  the  drawer  sides. 

Of  John  Goddard’s  life  I  shall  speak  presently.  As  he 
died  in  1785,  work  produced  at  a  later  date,  as  most  of  the 
other  block-fronts  were,  must  be  attributed  to  some  other 
maker.  I  have  found  no  evidence  to  refute  the  statement 
that  John  Goddard  made  the  earliest  block-fronts,  and  it 
is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  he  originated  the  form.  He 
was  also  the  maker  of  the  finest  examples  that  have  been 
identified. 

Of  other  block-front  makers  I  have  learned  a  little  that 
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Metropolitan  Museum 

Fig.  io — Knee-Hole  Dressing-Table  {1760-IJJ5) 

Attributed  to  John  Goddard.  Perhaps  a  shade  finer  than  Fig.  2.  Certainly 
more  elaborate  and  probably  a  little  later. 

may  be  of  interest  at  this  point.  Mr.  H.  W.  Erving  of 
Hartford,  who  has  made  a  study  of  old  Connecticut  furni¬ 
ture,  says  that  the  finer  specimens  of  the  block-front  style 
found  in  his  state  came  principally  from  Newport  and 
vicinity,  though  he  has  evidence  to  prove  that  block-fronts 
were  made  elsewhere,  several  excellent  pieces  having  been 
traced  direCtly  to  Hartford.  Many  of  the  Connecticut 
specimens  were  made  of  cherry,  a  local  material  which  was 


Fig.  11  —  Desk,  by  Thomas  Goddard  Mrs.  Coveil 

Here  the  Chippendale  influence  of  John  Goddard  gives  way  to  that  of 
Hepplewhite.  Observe  that  the  beading  is  on  the  drawers,  not  on  the  frame. 


apparently  highly  esteemed  by  early  Connecticut  cabinet¬ 
makers.  Occasionally,  though  rarely,  they  were  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  little  inlay. 

The  origin  of  these  Connecticut  pieces  is  largely  specu¬ 
lative.  In  the  Morgan  Memorial  in  Hartford  and  else¬ 
where  there  are  block-front  pieces  of  excellent  quality  that 
have  been  traced  to  one  Aaron  Chapin,  of  Hartford,  and 
dated  about  1804.  One  block-front  desk  of  cherry  was 
made  by  Benjamin  Burnham  and  is  said  to  have  been 
made  in  1769.  I  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  this  date. 

Some  of  the  Connecticut  block-fronts  show  a  slight 
variation  from  the  Rhode  Island  type.  One  chest  of 
drawers,  for  example,  has  quarter  columns  at  the  corners, 
unlike  the  Rhode  Island  pieces,  and  the  top  drawer  is 
wider  than  the  others. 

But  to  return  to  John  Goddard.  For  most  of  the  data  1 
have  been  able  to  gather  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Duncan  A. 
Hazard,  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  Newport,  and  to  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Covell  of  Newport,  a  lineal  descendant  of  God- 


Fig.  12  —  Table  by  John  Goddard  Mr.  Hazard 

Of  mahogany,  5  feet,  5  inches  in  diameter.  An  early  piece. 


dard.  It  is  commonly-  believed  that  John  Goddard  was  the 
first  of  the  name  in  Newport,  that  he  was  a  noted  maker  of 
fine  furniture  and  that  he  lived  in  Newport  for  many 
years.  His  origin  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  the  date  and 
place  of  his  birth  are  not  known.  Only  recently  has  Mr. 
Hazard  discovered  the  approximate  date  of  his  death. 

When  we  come  to  examine  more  carefully  into  bio¬ 
graphical  details,  conflicting  testimony  is  discovered.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  testimony  is  that  of  John  Goddard’s  great- 
grandson,  who  is  still  living  on  Third  Street,  Newport, 
aged  seventy-six  years.  He  says  that  John  Goddard  came 
from  England,  that  he  was  a  sympathizer  with  the  mother 
country  and  left  for  England  with  the  British  when  the 
Revolutionary  War  broke  out,  that  certain  of  his  lands 
were  confiscated  during  the  war,  and  that  he  returned  to 
Newport  after  the  war  was  over.  We  know  certainly  that 
John  Goddard  was  in  Newport  in  1769,  when  his  youngest 
son  was  born.  He  died  there  about  1785. 

On  the  other  hand,  evidence  has  recently  been  pro¬ 
duced  tending  to  show  that  there  were  three  previous 
generations  of  Goddards  in  this  country,  ancestors  of  John 
Goddard.  One  story  has  it  that  he  was  born  in  Dartmouth, 
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Fig.  13  —  Detail  of  Fig.  2 

Compare  the  fullness  of  blocking  with  that  in  Fig.  I. 

Mass.,  in  1723  or  1724,  and  that  his  ancestors  came  from 
Jamestown,  R.  I.  Mr.  Hazard,  however,  believes  that 
some  mistake  has  been  made  here  and  that  the  account 
given  by  Albert  Goddard,  the  great-grandson,  is  the  cor¬ 
rect;  one.  Mr.  Hazard  further  believes  that  John  Goddard 
learned  his  trade  in  England  before  coming  to  this  coun¬ 
try  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  he  was 
apprenticed  to  Thomas  Chippendale. 

John  Goddard  was  a  Quaker.  He  married  his  wife 
Hannah  about  1746;  the  precise  date  is  not  known.  Wil¬ 
liam  Holt,  an  old  boat-builder,  nearly  ninety  years  of  age, 
who  has  lived  in  the  neighborhood  all  his  life,  says  that 
John  Goddard  lived  in  a  square,  two-story  house  on 
Bridge  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Second  Street.  The  house 
was,  long  ago,  torn  down.  Across  the  street  stood  his 
furniture  shop.  This  building  is  still  standing,  but  has 
been  converted  into  a  grocery  store  and  shows  no  external 
traces  of  its  age.  The  inner  waters  of  the  cove,  now  filled 
in,  came  close  up  behind  the  shop. 


Mr.  Hazard’s  contention  that  John  Goddard  studied 
under  Chippendale  is  borne  out,  in  part,  by  the  discovery 
of  a  copy  of  Chippendale’s  book  of  designs,  which  bears 
the  signature  of  Thomas  Goddard,  John’s  son,  but  which 
had,  in  all  probability,  been  previously  owned  and  used 
by  the  father.  This  interesting  book  is  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Hazard.  It  lacks  the  title-page,  but  as  it  is  dated  1762,  it 
is  undoubtedly  a  copy  of  the  third  edition  of  The  Gentleman 
and  Cabinet-Maker  s  Director.  The  signature  of  Thomas 
Goddard  has  been  identified  by  his  grandson.  Possibly 
this  proves  nothing  concerning  John  Goddard’s  apprentice¬ 
ship,  but  it  does  indicate  that  he  studied  the  designs  of  the 
English  master. 

John  Goddard’s  will  was  probated  on  August  15,  1785, 
so  that  his  death  probably  took  place  a  short  time  before. 

Mr.  Hazard,  in  studying  the  Goddard  furniture,  has 
found  nothing  in  Chippendale’s  designs  to  account  for  the 
inspiration  which  produced  the  block-front.  He  believes 
that  all  the  finest  Rhode  Island  work  of  that  period  came 
from  John  Goddard’s  shop,  and  that  the  block-front 
originated  there.  He  has  studied  the  work  of  other  early 
Newport  cabinet-makers  and  has  found  nothing  to  suggest 
that  any  of  them  even  attempted  work  in  the  same  class 
with  Goddard’s. 

Mr.  Hazard  has  never  discovered  any  label  used  by 
either  John  or  Thomas  Goddard,  but  he  has  an  old  bill  for 
ten  chairs  at  £44  each,  which  shows  that  John  Goddard 
obtained  good  prices  for  his  work  and  must  have  catered 
to  a  wealthy  clientele.*  Mr.  Hazard  owns  several  pieces  of 
furniture  which  he  believes  to  have  been  made  by  John 
Goddard.  One  is  a  drop-leaf  table  of  simple  Queen  Anne 
pattern,  very  likely  an  example  of  his  earlier  work.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution  this  table,  according  to  Albert  God¬ 
dard,  stood  in  John  Goddard’s  house,  and  a  shot  from  a 
British  ship,  passing  through  the  house,  broke  one  of  the 
leaves.  The  Hazard  family  also  owns  a  desk,  of  mahogany, 
made  by  John  Goddard  and  brought  from  the  West  Indies 

*It  is  inconceivable  that  this  old  bill,  illustrated  here  has  not,  at  some  time, 
been  tampered  with.  A  Chippendale  bill,  almost  exactly  contemporary  with  that 
of  Goddard,  sets  £44  as  the  price  of  ten  chairs.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing 
that  American  prices  were  ten  times  those  of  England  at  the  time.  [Ed.] 


Facsimile  of  a  Receipt 

The  price  of  £44  would  be  normal  for  the  entire  ten  chairs.  See  note 
above. 
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by  Mr.  Hazard’s  great-grand¬ 
father —  certainly  a  pedigreed 
antique.  There  is  also  in  this 
collection  a  child’s  high  chair 
made  by  John  Goddard.  Mr. 
Hazard  believes  that  some  of 
Goddard’s  work  was  sold  to 
Philadelphia  Quakers,  but  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  has 
never  acquired  any  such  pieces 
and  they  must  now  be  very 
rare. 

John  Goddard’s  son  Thomas 
was  also  a  cabinet-maker  of 
renown,  and  when  I  first  ap¬ 
proached  this  subject  I  encoun¬ 
tered  some  little  confusion  as 
to  the  two  men.  This,  however, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  clear  up. 
John  Goddard’s  business  was 
taken  over  by  two  of  his  sons, 
one  of  whom  was  Thomas,  who 
sustained  the  family  reputa¬ 
tion.  Many  examples  of  their 
work  exist  in  Newport.  There 
were  other  and  later  Goddards 
who  made  furniture  in  New¬ 
port.  Today  the  older  gener¬ 
ation  of  Newport  residents 
remembers  Thomas  and  refers 
to  him  as  a  master  craftsman, 
which  he  undoubtedly  was, 
though  it  is  evident  that  his 
father  was  superior  and  made 
the  finest  Goddard  pieces. 
Thomas  must  have  had  a 
Thomas  Goddard  Mrs.  Coveil  number  of  years  of  instruction 

A  contemporary  silhouette.  Of  unJer  his  father,  and  verv 

John  Goddard  no  portrait  is  ...  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ■  ' 

known.  likely  assisted  him  in  making 

those  finer  things. The  evidence 
seems  to  show,  however,  that  the  block-fronts  were  the 
work  of  the  father.  We  do  not  know  positively  of  any 
block-fronts  made  by  the  son. 

Nevertheless,  the  life  and  work  of  Thomas  Goddard  are 
worthy  of  recording.  John  and  Hannah  Goddard  had  six¬ 
teen  children,  of  whom  Thomas  was  the  twelfth.  He  was 
born  in  Newport,  April  2,  1765,  and  died  in  Newport, 
July  24,  1858,  aged  ninety-three  years.  He  married 
Frances  Weaver  of  Newport,  February  9,  1789.  She  died 
in  1840. 

Thomas  Goddard  was  known  in  the  family  as  “Uncle 
Tommy.”  Albert  Goddard  remembers  his  grandfather 
well.  So  does  Mr.  T.  T.  Pitman,  a  great-grandson,  who 
writes:  “I  remember  him  perfectly.  In  faCt,  we  were  chums. 
He  was  an  ereCt,  fine-looking  man,  over  six  feet  tall,  and 
a  man  of  great  dignity.  It  amuses  me  to  hear  him  called 
Uncle  Tommy,  as  I  sometimes  do.” 

Mrs.  Coveil  now  lives  in  a  house  on  the  site  of  the  old 
home  of  Thomas  Goddard.  It  stood  on  the  west  side  of 
Washington  Street,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Willow 
Street.  The  original  house  was  moved  and  now  stands  on 


Second  Street.  The  addition  of  dormers  and  a  front  porch 
has  robbed  it  of  much  of  its  look  of  antiquity.  I  have 
conflicting  reports  as  to  the  location  of  Thomas  Goddard’s 
workshop.  One  is  to  the  effeCt  that  it  stood  apart,  in  the 
rear  of  the  house,  nearer  the  water,  and  that  it,  like  the 
house,  was  moved  and  is  now  somewhere  in  the  city,  con¬ 
verted  into  a  small  dwelling.  Mrs.  Covell  says  that  the 
workshop  was  in  a  wing  of  the  building  and  was  later  used 
as  a  boat-builders’  shop  and  club.  There  was  a  famous 
well,  within  twenty  feet  of  tidewater,  known  as  “Tommy 
Goddard’s  well,”  which  is  used  by  the  Coveils  to  this  day, 
the  water  being  pumped  into  the  house  for  drinking  purposes. 

It  is  probable  that  Thomas  Goddard  retired  from  busi¬ 
ness  soon  after  1840.  As  has  been  stated,  he  died  in  1858. 
Mrs.  Covell  owns  an  old  obituary  notice  from  the  Newport 
Mercury,  which  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of  charity  and 
good  works.  He  was  aCIive  in  public  affairs  and  for  many 
years  was  health  officer  of  the  port. 

If  Thomas  Goddard  made  no  block-fronts,  he  was  the 
author  of  much  interesting  furniture.  He  appears  to  have 
specialized  in  chairs  and  tables.  He  made  redangular  tables 
with  brackets  at  the  intersection  of  legs  and  top.  His  chairs 
were  inclined  to  be  a  bit  ornate.  Authentic  examples  are  of 
the  Chippendale  and  Sheraton  types,  with  later  American 
variations.  He  made  tripod 
stands  of  the  popular  sort  and 
scrutoires  based  on  the  earlier 
English  type,  with  bracket  feet. 

The  work  of  these  two  men, 

John  and  Thomas  Goddard,  so 
far  overshadowed  that  of  their 
contemporaries  that  I  have 
not  attempted  to  make  exten¬ 
sive  inquiries  concerning  the 
latter.  Mr.  Harold  W.  Ostby,of 
Providence, informs  me  that  he 
has  been  able  to  learn  the  name 
of  only  one,  Rawson,  who 
worked  about  1800  and  whose 
pieces  were  mostly  veneered 
mahogany.  Nor  have  I  in¬ 
quired  about  the  other  cabinet¬ 
making  Goddards,  having 
learned  merely  that  John,  Jr., 
brother  of  Thomas,  was  a 
coffin-maker  of  considerable 
skill. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  fore¬ 
going  fads,  gathered  through 
a  winter  of  investigation,  may 
stimulate  other  collectors  and 
students  of  Americana  to  ex¬ 
amine  still  farther  into  the 
origin  of  the  block-front  form 
and  the  work  of  John  God¬ 
dard,  who  was,  it  seems  to 
me,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  Duncan  Phyfe,  the 
most  noteworthy  and  success¬ 
ful  of  our  early  American 
cabinet-makers. 


Mr.  Pitman 


Mirror  and  Table  {Thomas 
Goddard) 

The  mirror  is  of  the  mid¬ 
eighteenth-century  type.  The 
table  shows  the  influence  of 
Sheraton  design.  An  interesting 
change  of  style  in  the  work  of 
the  same  cabinet-maker. 


From  Barrows  House  in  Middleboro,  Mass.,  built 
in  1700,  now  Mrs.  Dexter’s  property.  Height,  6 
feet  10  inches.  Material:  pine;  back  constructed 
of  lath  and  plaster. 


LITTLE  KNOWN  MASTERPIECES 
V.  Corner  Cupboard 


Owned  by  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Dexter 
Adattapoisett,  Mass. 
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LITTLE  KNOWN  MASTERPIECES 


V.  Qorner 


tUKE  VINCENT  LOCKWOOD,  in  his  book,  Colonial 
Furniture  in  America ,  states  that  cupboards  were 
in  use  for  generations  before  the  arrival  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims  in  America.  A  board  or  shelf  for  holding  drinking  cups 
gradually  developed  into  a  movable  article  of  furniture, 
and  subsequently,  in  days  of  wall  panelling,  into  a  wall 
cupboard,  variously  known  as  a  “beaufatt,”  “beaufat” 
or  “beaufet.”  This  type,  we  are  told,  flourished  from  about 
1720  to  1750.  Some  writers  set  the  beginning  date  slightly 
earlier. 

Both  Lockwood  and  Wallace  Nutting,  the  latter  in 
Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim  Century ,  present  numerous  illus¬ 
trations  of  “beaufatts”  or  built-in  cupboards,  the  majority 
of  them  distinctly  Georgian  in  style  and  pointing  to  an 
origin  nearer  to  the  close  than  to  the  beginning  of  the 
second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Lockwood  examples  are  mainly  from  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut.  In  all  depicted  the  upper  part  of  the  cup¬ 
board  is  closed  with  one  or  two  doors,  usually  glazed;  the 
lower  part,  with  one  or  two  wood-panelled  doors.  These 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  examples,  further,  display 
a  great  fondness  for  the  use  of  the  shell  in  the  semi-domical 
top  of  the  cupboard  niche.  This  motif,  however,  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  pieces  from  the  two  states  mentioned.  Worces¬ 
ter  and  Boston  both  possess  fine  cupboards  which  display 
elaborate  shell  decoration.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  Massachusetts  type  is,  not  infrequently,  open  at 
the  top,  though  the  lower  part  is  closed  with  a  door,  or 
doors,  as  is  the  case  in  Connecticut. 

The  cupboard  here  illustrated  thus  takes  its  place  quite 
normally  as  a  Massachusetts  type,  for  there  is  no  indica¬ 
tion,  in  so  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  photograph,  of 
provision  for  an  upper  door,  or  doors.  The  exact  dating  of 
the  piece,  however,  offers  some  difficulties.  It  originally 
stood  in  the  old  Fort  House  in  Middleboro,  Mass.  Half  a 
century  ago,  when  this  ancient  building  was  demolished, 
the  cupboard  was  removed  to  another  venerable  dwelling, 
the  Barrows  House,  where  it  remained  until  the  death  of 
Sarah  Barrows,  last  member  of  her  branch  of  the  family. 
It  then  came  into  the  hands  of  the  present  owner. 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  cupboard 
is  necessarily  as  old  as  either  of  the  houses  of  which  it  was, 
successively,  a  part.  The  design  might  pass  for  Georgian; 
yet  it  is  clearly  differentiated  from  ordinary  tvpes.  For  one 
thing,  the  fluting  of  the  pilasters  does  not  terminate  in 
half  rounds  at  the  top  or  at  the  bottom,  but  is,  apparently, 
cut  off  by  a  super-imposed  moulding  at  the  top,  and  by  a 
plinth  at  the  bottom.  This  crude  method  of  allowing  chan- 


Qupboard 

nelling  to  butt  against  a  member  at  right  angles  to  it 
smacks  of  mid-seventeenth-century  practice. 

The  springing  of  the  arch  moulding  from  the  pilaster 
caps,  and  from  a  position  so  out  of  balance,  is  another  un¬ 
usual  feature.  Ordinarily  in  such  pieces  as  this,  where  pi¬ 
lasters  occur,  they  rise  to  an  entablature  and  serve  as  a 
frame  to  the  arch  and  its  supports,  which  are  frequently — 
though  not  invariably — constituted  of  a  continuous  mould¬ 
ing  extending  from  the  floor  line. 

The  arch  moulding  itself  defies  placement  in  Georgian 
categories.  Evidently  hand  drawn,  its  large  half  round 
element  is  curiously  reminiscent  of  late  Gothic  forms, — or 
Jacobean,  if  one  prefers  the  term. 

In  short,  if  we  are  to  discover  elements  similar  to  those 
employed  in  this  cupboard,  we  shall  have  to  abandon 
Georgian  examples,  and  turn  back  to  mid-seventeenth 
century  designs  in  carved  oak  chests  and  in  the  backs  of 
wainscot  chairs.  In  these  we  shall  find  similar  arches  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  inner  edge  of  pilaster  caps,  similar  arch 
mouldings  broken  by  similar  heavy  key  blocks,  and  similar 
crudely  completed  channellings.  Indeed,  we  have  but  to 
think  away  the  niche  of  this  cupboard  to  have  a  very  close 
approximation  of  a  mid-seventeenth  century  oak  chest 
panel  many  times  enlarged. 

That  facff  does  not  place  this  cupboard  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  however.  But  it  gives  good  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  eighteenth- 
century  examples,  and  that  its  builder  based  his  design 
partly  on  hearsay,  but  more  specifically  upon  study  of  an 
oaken  chest  or  chair  wffiose  elements  of  decoration  he 
bodily  lifted  for  the  greater  glory  of  a  pine  “beaufatt.” 

The  alternative  judgment  appears  to  lie  in  ascribing 
this  cupboard  to  that  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  which  occured  a  confusion  of  mouldings  analogous  to 
that  which  characterizes  the  transition  from  the  Gothic 
period  to  the  Renaissance.  In  such  case,  however,  the  arch 
moulding  would  normally  be  supported  by  brackets  and 
not  by  pilasters.  Yet  this  doubtful  alternative  must  be 
offered  in  deference  to  the  facff  that  these  notes  are  based 
on  a  study  of  a  photograph  and  not  of  the  original  piece. 
The  present  door  and  its  Empire  knob  have,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  been  brought  together  and  attached  to  the  cupboard 
within  recent  years. 

It  would  be  well  to  know  whether  in  Middleboro,  or  the 
surrounding  towns,  are  other  cupboards  similar  to  this 
one;  and,  if  so,  what  is  their  history  and,  hence,  what  is 
the  reason  for  their  extremely  interesting  peculiarities  of 
style. 
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Lace  and  Its  Development 

I.  T’he  beginnings 

Bv  William  Mathewson  Milliken 


rrlERE  is  probably  no  single  element  in  the  femi¬ 
nine  costume  which  excites  more  interest  and 
which  adds  more  to  the  total  effectiveness  ot  a 
own  than  does  lace.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  element 
bout  which  less  is  commonly  known.  This  is  an  unfortu- 
late  faCt,  for  the  origin  and  development  of  lace  constitute 
li,  veritable  romance.  From  humble  beginnings  this  allur- 
ng  fabric  quickly  reached  such  an  importance  thatsumptu- 
iry  laws  were  passed  governing  its  use  —  laws  which,  no 
loubt,  were  evaded  by  the  fashionable  world  of  the  time, 
ust  as  all  restrictions  upon  personal  liberty  are  bound  to 
oe  evaded. 

What,  however,  is  lace?  And  what  is  the  explanation  of 
the  rise  and  decadence  of  the  art  of  its  making? 

Lace,  according  to  Webster,  is  an  “openwork  fabric  of 
fine  threads  of  linen,  silk,  cotton,  etc.,  made  with  a  needle, 
bobbins,  or  machinery,  and  usually  figured;  a  delicate 
tissue  of  thread  much  worn  as  an  ornament  of  dress.’’  This 
is  as  true  of  antique  lace  as  it  is  of  modern,  with  these  im¬ 
portant  exceptions:  the  early  lace  was  made  with  linen 
thread',  occasionally  with  metallic  and  silken  thread;  never 
with  cotton.  Cotton  thread  and  the  machine-made  lace, 
invented  about  1810,  mark  the  inevitable  decadence  of  the 
craft  of  lace-making  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Two  techniques,  then,  needle  and  bobbin ,  govern  the 
making  of  antique  lace  and,  it  may  be  added,  govern  the 
making  of  all  good  lace  that  is  produced  today.  Point  or 
needlepoint  lace,  as  the  name  would  lead  us  to  expect,  is 
made  literally  with  an  ordinary  needle.  Bobbin  lace  is 


Fig.  1  —  Lace  Pillow  with  Bobbins 


Metropolitan  Museum 


made  with  bobbins  upon  a  lace  pillow  (Fig.  1),  the  bobbins 
or  spools  which  hold  the  thread  being  woven  in  and  out  to 
form  the  design. 

This  bald  recital  of  faCts  will  not  prove  helpful  unless 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  techniques  are  more  fully 
understood.  Fortunately,  the  differences  when  pointed  out 
are  usually  recognizable  at  first  glance,  and  are  particularly 
clear  upon  close  examination,  with  a  magnifying  glass,  of 
various  portions  of  the  fabric.  In  needlepoint  the  solid 
portions  of  the  lace  are  made  of  rows  of  looped  buttonhole 
stitches,  the  “brides,”  or  connecting  bars  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  elements  of  the  design,  being  composed  of  threads 
whipped  over  by  means  of  this  same  stitch.  These  “brides” 
may  be  decorated,  as  well,  with  “picots.”  When  a  net 
ground  is  used,  it  is  formed  merely  by  a  looser  looping  of 
the  threads.  Bobbin  technique  is  fundamentally  different. 
In  solid  sections  it  has  the  effeCt  of  woven  cloth  with  the 
threads  crossing  at  right  angles;  and  in  the  “brides”  the 
threads  are  twisted  or  plaited. 

Here,  then,  lies  the  distinction:  bobbin  lace  is  woven , 
plaited ,  or  twisted ;  needlepoint  is  made  throughout  with 
looped  buttonhole  stitches.  This  can  be  seen  clearly  in  the 
enlarged  example  of  Reticella  reproduced  and  in  the  piece 
of  bobbin  lace  placed  by  it  for  contrast  (Figs.  1  and  3). 
Usually  the  techniques  are  used  separately,  but  occasion¬ 
ally  they  are  combined  in  the  same  piece. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  lace.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  class  certain  nets  and  frayed 
edges  of  Coptic  origin,  second  to  seventh  century  A.D.,  as 
the  earliest  known  examples,  but  these  pieces  are  not  lace 
in  the  modern  sense.  Apparently  lace  evolved  during  the 
late  fifteenth  century.  Before  that  time,  to  be  sure,  needle¬ 
work  is  often  mentioned  in  the  old  chronicles  and  inven¬ 
tories  of  the  time,  but  it  is  really  embroidery,  not  lace. 
Some  lovely  ecclesiastical  examples  of  this  type  have  come 
down  to  modern  times,  among  them  precious  examples  of 
Opus  Anglicanum.  The  famous  Bayeux  tapestry,  which 
tells  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  is  not  a  tapestry  in  reality,  but  the  needlework 
of  Queen  Matilda  and  her  ladies,  probably  made  between 
1066  and  the  year  of  her  death  1087.  Preserved  in  the 
Bayeux  Museum,  it  is  the  most  precious  single  example  of 
ancient  embroidery;  but  lace,  properly  so  called,  was  still 
to  come. 

Fashion, ever  at  the  bottom  of  changes  and  modifications 
of  costume,  played  its  usual  part.  As  the  fifteenth  century 
passed,  washable  body  linen  came  into  general  use,  and 
with  it  came  the  demand  for  some  adornment  of  the  plain 
linen  surfaces,  if  they  were  to  hold  their  place  in  the  rich 
ensemble  of  velvets  and  satins  employed  in  the  modes  of 
the  day.  With  the  decoration  of  body  linen,  a  further  en¬ 
richment  of  towels,  cloths,  and  other  household  linens  was 
felt  necessary.  Solid  embroidery  in  metallic  and  colored 
silk — not  being  washable — gave  way  to  solid  embroidery 
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Fig.  2  —  Reticella,  or  Needlepoint  Lace  Cleveland  Museum 
Italian  sixteenth  century.  Note  buttonhole  stitches  and  narrow  edging  of 
original  linen. 


in  linen  thread,  usually  white  on  white.  Beautiful  stitches 
were  used,  stitches  called  by  names  as  beautiful  as  the 
finished  result, — punto  reale ,  or  satin  stitch;  panto  riccio , 
or  curl  stitch, — names  so  extremely  descriptive  that  the 
various  results  can  be  recognized  in  the  illustrated  exam¬ 
ples  of  cutwork.  The  worker  achieved  veritable  miracles 
in  these  adaptations  of  the  long-developed  embroidery 
technique. 

At  some  time  in  the  course  of  decorating  a  piece  of  linen 
with  embroidery,  an  enterprising  worker  lightened  the 
effect  of  solid  embroidery  by  drawing  a  few  threads  of  the 
material  apart  from  each  other  and  sewing  them  over  with 
a  needle.  The  result  was  Drawnwork,  and  what  seems  to 
the  worker  of  today  one  ot  the  simplest  of  effeCts  was,  no 
doubt,  hailed  as  a  modification  of  technique  with  no  sense 
of  its  lar-reaching  effeCt.  However,  the  new  fashion  spread, 
not  with  such  amazing  celerity  as  results  from  modern 
means  of  communication^  but  from  worker  to  worker 
through  the  years.  Interesting  patterns  were  worked  out, 
very  often  with  fantastic  animals  and  purely  decorative 
motives.  The  piece  illustrated  (Fig.  4)  shows  the  technique 
clearly. 

Again,  it  was  found,  at  some  later  time,  that  threads 
could  be  cut  out  of  the  linen,  and  that  the  holes  so  made 
could  be  filled  with  more  or  less  elaborate  needlepoint 
stitches  dependent  upon  transverse  threads  left  in  the 
cutting.  This  was  Cutwork,  and  with  Cutwork  lace  had 
really  started  upon  its  long  evolution.  Drawnwork  had 


f  ‘i- 3  Bobbin  Lace  Cleveland  Museum 

Italian  sixteenth  century.  Note  woven,  plaited  or  twisted  technique  as 
compared  with  Fig.  2. 


supplied  the  entering  wedge.  But  the  worker,  having 
found  the  fascination  of  Solid  Embroidery,  Drawnwork, 
and  Cutwork,  was  well  content  to  accept  them  as  fully 
perfected  types;  and,  while  the  evolution  of  lace  continued 
and  other  variations  came  into  being,  the  popularity  of 
the  earlier  types  was  in  no  wise  diminished.  They  have 
continued  to  be  used  by  feminine  workers  ever  since.  Dis¬ 
covery  merely  enlarged  the  realm  of  production  and  the 
means  to  its  attainment. 

Let  us  follow  the  evolution.  The  embroiderer,  having 
found  the  beauty  of  his  decorative  scheme  enhanced  by 
cutting  threads  so  as  to  give  lightness,  was,  naturally, 
tempted  to  carry  his  experiment  yet  further,  cutting  and 
removing  more  and  more  threads  until  the  openings  of  the 
Cutwork  began  to  take  the  predominant  place  and  the 
basic  linen  tended  altogether  to  disappear.  Carrying  this 
process  to  its  extreme  limit  would  finally  reduce  the  cloth 
to  a  series  of  holes,  leaving  only  a  rectangular  framework 
of  linen  (Fig.  2).  That  is  what  actually  occurred.  The 
worker  cut  and  cut  away,  and  whipped  the  saved  threads 
over  and  over  with  a  buttonhole  stitch  to  keep  them  firm. 
The  result  was,  naturally,  a  rectangular  net  of  the  trans¬ 
verse  and  longitudinal  threads  of  the  linen.  This  was  used 
as  a  basis  for  needlepoint  design,  and  the  finished  work 
was  called  Reticella  from  an  Italian  word,  “rete,”  meaning 
a  net.  To  use  the  most  exaCt  terminology,  the  technique 
should  be  called  Cutwork  when  it  forms  a  decoration  in 
the  linen,  and  Reticella  when  the  linen  has  disappeared 
and  only  the  network  is  left.  The  term  Reticella  is,  how- 
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Fig.  4 —  Band  of  Drawnwork 

Italian  sixteenth  to  seventeenth  century.  Threads  drawn  aside  and  stitched  over  with  brown  silk  to  form  desired  pattern. 


Cleveland  Museum 


ever,  loosely  applied  to  many  examples  where  Cutwork 
i  takes  a  predominant  place  in  the  design. 

The  illustration  of  the  magnificent  sixteenth-century 
Italian  cloth  (Fig.  5)  in  the  Cleveland  Museum’s  collec¬ 
tion  shows  Cutwork  at  its  best,  with  beautiful  embroidery 
in  curl  and  satin  stitch.  The  technique,  with  the  rectangu¬ 
lar  openings  arranged  to  form  the  desired  pattern,  is 
particularly  clear.  Another  plate  (Fig.  6)  shows  this  type 
of  lace  in  simpler  form,  the  design  being  formed  of  squares 
I  embroidered  in  curl  stitch  alternating  with  squares  filled 
j  with  a  network  of  needlepoint  stitches.  Another  fragment 
(Fig.  7)  shows  a  superb  piece  of  Cutwork  in  which  the 
ordinary  procedure  is  reversed.  Instead  of  the  pattern  be¬ 
ing  made  by  the  Cutwork  openings,  the  pattern  is  saved  in 
the  linen,  the  background  cut  away  to  accentuate  it,  and 
filled  with  needle  stitches.  The  linen  is  wonderfully  em¬ 
broidered  in  satin  stitch.  Finally,  the  sebtion  of  a  table-cloth 
(Fig.  8)  shows  alternate  squares  of  Cutwork  and  Buratto, 
or  Darned  Netting.  Here  the  principle  of  Cutwork,  as  a 
decoration  in  the  linen,  is  again  vividly  brought  out. 

Another  type  of  point  lace  of  early  origin  was  this 
Buratto ,  or  Darned  Netting,  the  ancestor  of  modern  Filet. 


Squares  of  this  are  alternated  with  Cutwork  in  the  cloth 
just  mentioned  (Fig.  8).  For  Buratto  lace,  a  net  was  made 
by  knotting  or  twisting,  and  the  patterns  were  worked  in 
with  a  darning  or,  so-called,  linen  stitch.  This  lace  had  an 
amazing  popularity  from  the  sixteenth  century  on,  and 
is  one  of  the  fewreallypopularvarieties  of  lace  made  today. 
Buratto  was  comparatively  easy  to  make  and  offered  fine 
decorative  effedt  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  Two  charming 
figured  patterns  in  linen  stitch  (Fig.  9)  well  illustrate  this. 

Whether  or  not  bobbin  lace  is  later  than  point  lace  in 
development  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Apparently  point  lace, 
at  first,  was  far  more  popular,  for  the  bobbin  worker 
strove  to  copy,  in  his  technique,  the  patterns  already  made 
popular  by  the  needle  worker.  Adapted  designs  based  on 
Cutwork  and  Reticella  (Fig.  3)  mark  early  bobbin  work. 
Later,  bobbin  workers  evolved  patterns  peculiar  to  their 
own  technique. 

The  evolution  of  lace  in  costume,  as  already  noted,  be¬ 
gan  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  the 
ordinary  portrait  or  religious  pidture  of  the  time  shows 
scarcely  a  trace  of  its  use.  If  you  compare  a  typical  late 
fifteenth-century  costume,  as  in  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady 


Fig.  5  —  Tablecloth  of  Cutwork  Cleveland  Museum 

Venetian  sixteenth  century.  Embroidered  in  curl  and  satin  stitch. 
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F7g.  d —  Fragments  of  Cutwork 

Italian  sixteenth  century.  Embroidered  in  curl  stitch. 


Cleveland  Museum 


(Fig.  io),  in  the  Poldi-Pezzoli  Museum  in  M  ilan,  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Piero  della  Francesca,  who  died  in  1492,  with  a 
portrait  of  the  early  seventeenth  century  (Fig.  11),  the 
emphasis  is  sure.  In  the  first  picflure,  hesitating  use  of  a 
narrow  braided  trimming  of  metallic  or  silken  thread  and 
a  narrow  embroidered  linen  edging,  perhaps  of  Drawn- 
work,  is  contrasted  with  the  lavish  use  of  lace  in  the  later 
portrait. 

Abtual  documents  indicating  the  ever-increasing  im¬ 
portance  of  lace  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  are  few, 
but  Ricci*  publishes  a  law  of  “1532,  7th  December”  regu¬ 
lating  the  use  of  thread  embroidery.  More  definite  con¬ 
clusions  may  be  reached  by  a  study  of  the  pattern  books, 
conclusions,  further,  which  have  a  definite  basis  of  date. 
Ricci  states  that  ‘‘The  Venetian  dialed!  was  adopted  as 
the  official  language  of  lace-making;  the  printers,  authors, 
and  designers  were  all  Venetian,  and  of  the  one  hundred 
and  forty  famous  manuals  which  appeared  between  1525 
and  the  close  of  the  century,  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  nearly  one  hundred  were  printed  in  Venice.” 

*Old  Italian  Lace,  by  Eliza  Ricci.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
*9*3- 


Lace  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  tentatively  developing  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Then  it  suddenly 
burst  into  amazing  popularity  within  a  period  of  forty 
years.  The  number  of  manuals  printed  in  Italy,  the  fad! 
that  the  earliest  were  Italian,  and  the  markedly  Italian 
charadter  of  the  designs  of  early  lace  all  seem  to  substan¬ 
tiate  the  belief  that  lace  originated  in  Italy.  Italy  was 
then  the  master  of  the  world  in  all  arts;  and  France  and 
Flanders — particularly  in  the  early  sixteenth  century — 
drew  their  inspiration  from  her.  Just  as  Paris  today  is  the 
style  centre  of  the  world,  so  at  that  time  Italy — and  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  city  of  Venice — was 
the  leader  of  fashion. 

The  magnificence  of  the  Venetian  world,  its  wealth  and 
extravagance,  made  it  particularly  fitted  to  play  the  part. 
Venice  alone  lived  to  enjoy  the  full  development  of  the 
High  Renaissance  when  the  rest  of  Italy  felt  the  ruthless 
hand  of  Spain.  Historic  records  show  us  Venice  proud  in 
the  possession  of  wealth  and  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of 
great  material  prosperity.  Lace  making  became  the  fash¬ 
ion,  and  the  great  ladies  of  the  day  were  not  too  proud  to 
work  upon  splendid  fabrics  with  their  own  fingers.  Pattern 
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Fig.  y  —  Fragment  of  Cut  work  Cleveland  Museum 

Italian  sixteenth  century.  Design  cut  out  in  the  linen.  Compare  with  Fig.  6. 


Fig.  9  —  Fragments  of  Bukattg  Cleveland  Museum 

Italian  sixteenth  to  seventeenth  century.  The  ancestor  of  modern  filet. 
This  lace,  which  enjoyed  a  great  popularity  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
one  of  the  few  really  popular  varieties  made  today.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
great  number  of  decorative  uses  which  it  may  serve. 
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Fig.  8  —  Tablecloth 

Venetian  sixteenth  century.  Alternate  squares  of  cutwork  and  Buratto;  bobbin  edging. 
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Pinacotek,  Munich 

Fig.  ii  —  Duchess  of  Croy,  by  Anthony  Van  Dyck 
(1599-1641) 

This  pifture  illustrates  the  important  part  played  by  lace  in 
the  costume  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

swiftness  as  to  destroy  the  native  styles  and  methods  of 
invaded  localities,  but,  rather,  accepting  an  adoption, 
which  became  slowly  effective  and  thus  wrought  changes 
in  the  foreign  mode  such  that,  save  in  origin,  it  ceased  in 
time  to  be  foreign  and  became,  in  France,  obviously 
French;  in  Flanders,  obviously  Flemish. 

Yet  the  characteristics  which  identify  not  merely  the 
fabric  of  lace,  but  its  nationality, —  perhaps  even  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  its  provenance, —  are  not  susceptible  either  to  such 
accurate  verbal  description  or  to  such  clear  illustration 
as  will  offer  satisfactory  substitute  for  an  examination, — 
and  a  careful  one  at  that, — of  examples  of  the  lace  itself. 

Fortunately  this  may  be  accomplished  without  great 
difficulty.  Lace  is  one  of  those  handicrafts  which  have 
long  enjoyed  honor  in  the  category  of  the  fine  arts.  Flence 
there  are  few  museums  which  have  not  accorded  to  lace 
a  liberal  portion  of  exhibition  rooms,  together  with  ade¬ 
quate  provision  for  close  and  accurate  observation  of  the 
specimens  displayed. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  the  present  article  are 
all  drawn  from  the  collections, —  permanent  and  loan, — 
of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  As  this  series 
progresses,  however,  some  illustrations  will  be  drawn  from 
other  sources,  both  public  and  private;  and,  what  is  more 
important  for  the  student,  reference  to  available  collections 
will  be  made,  and  lists  of  reference  works  will  be  cited. 


books  were  dedicated  to  them,  with  many  a  delightful 
title,  La  vera  perfezione  del  disegno  per  punti  e  recami; 
I  singolari  e  nuovi  disegni  per  lavori  di  Biancheria ;  and  the 
Nuova  Invenzione. 

So  much  for  the  beginnings.  This  article  has  carried  the 
development  of  lace  from  Embroidery  through  Drawnwork 
to  Cutwork.  1  he  further  development  of  Reticella  from 
Outwork  has  been  barely  indicated.  In  further  articles,  the 
story  of  Reticella  will  be  more  fully  told  and  the  evolution 
of  pattern  and  technique,  which  culminated  in  the  techni¬ 
cal  marvels  of  the  Venetian  Point  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  will  be  carefully  described.  Later  Italian  lace,  French 
and  Flemish  lace  will  also  be  treated  at  greater  length  in 
succeeding  chapters. 

I  he  intention  of  these  chapters  thus  becomes  evident. 
It  is  to  offer  to  the  would-be  student  of  lace  the  elemen¬ 
tary  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  structure,  first  of 
knowledge,  and  second,  of  appreciation.  This  latter,  to  be 
genuine,  must  be  the  outgrowth  of  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  techniques  which  were  utilized  in  lace-making,  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  evolved,  and  the  names  by 
which  they  were,  and  are,  commonly  known. 

The  art  of  lace-making,  like  modern  manifestations  of 
the  other  arts  familiar  to  the  present  day,  had  its  be¬ 
ginning,  as  already  observed,  in  Italy.  Thence  it  was 
carried  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  moving  with  the 
spread  of  the  new  culture,  not  with  such  annihilating 


P oldi-P ezzoli  Museum ,  Milan 

Fig.  10  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Piero  della  Francesca  ( 1420-1492 ) 
Typical  late  fifteenth-century  costume.  Braided  trimming  and  narrow  edging. 
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PEDIGREED  ANTIQUES  Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Monsarrat 

VI.  What  a  ten-year-old  girl  could  do  by  way  of  letter  writing  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago. 

For  description ,  see  following  page. 
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VI.  Qreat  zjtfen  and  the  fetter  of  a  fit  tie  (fir  l 


ORDINARILY,  Antiques  considers  autograph  ma¬ 
terial  outside  its  domain.  But  the  letter  repro¬ 
duced  on  the  previous  page  possesses  so  much  of 
coincidental  interest  that  the  temptation  to  publish  it 
has  proved  overwhelming. 

It  comes  to  Antiques  through  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Jane  G. 
Monsarrat,of  Providence,  whose  great-grandmother  Fanny 
Bingham  indited  it  to  her  brother  Hervey  Bingham,  a  junior 
at  Dartmouth  College,  something  more  than  one  hundred 


and  twenty-two  years  ago.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the 
young  lady  was  just  ten  years  of  age.  For  a  child  of  her 
years  this  letter  is,  assuredly,  a  remarkable  performance. 
Some  readers  may  conclude,  however,  that  Fanny  was  a 
bit  of  a  prig.  Mrs.  Monsarrat  remarks  that  she  is  still  re¬ 
membered  by  a  namesake  grand-daughter  as  very  austere 
and  unapproachable. 

This  is  what  she  says  in  her  letter: 


Dear  brother  Hervey  As  our  Hon’d  Parent  expects  to  call  at  sandborntown  on  his  way  home  from  Boston  and  Ports¬ 
mouth  I  could  not  content  myself  without  writing  a  few  lines  |ist  to  inform  you  that  we  are  all  in  good  health  that  we  have 
a  very  agreeable  winter  to  attend  school  and  an  agreeable  Master  and  I  think  I  make  good  proficiency  in  learning  tho  I 
could  wish  dear  Hervey  to  be  instructed  by  you  at  least  to  attend  your  singing  school  you  can  have  no  adequate  Idea  how 
I  want  to  see  you  &  to  hear  your  Bass  viol  the  very  thoughts  of  your  not  coming  home  till  next  commensment  is  distress¬ 
sing  but  I  hope  you  will  improve  the  time  &  advantages  indulged  you  so  as  to  be  very  Profitable  one  thing  I  must  men¬ 
tion  which  you  may  think  strange  for  a  Person  of  my  years  I  am  now  and  every  day  in  mourning  on  account  of  the  Death 
of  our  Countries  father  friend  &  benefactor — 

GREAT  WASHINGTON  !  I  have  read  so  much  of  his  Composition  and  have  heard  so  much  said  by  our  Hon’d 
father  of  the  invaluable  services  which  he  has  rendered  his  county  that  I  think  every  son  &  daughter  of  America  ought  to 
pay  every  mark  of  respeft  to  the  memory  of  such  worth  and  greatness — 

It  now  grows  late  in  the  evening  and  I  must  bid  Dear  Hervey  Adieu — 

Compliments  to  Mr.  Webster 

Fanny  Bingham 

To  her  Brother  Hervey  Bingham 
Lempster  Jany  thao  1800 

This  day  I  was  10  years  old — 


By  way  of  additional  information,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  George  Washington  died  December  14,  1799.  Daniel 
Webster  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1800  at  Dartmouth 
College,  and  was  a  close  friend  of  Hervey  Bingham,  whose 
class  was  that  of  1801.  Webster  is  said  to  have  been  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  Bingham  home. 

Hervey  Bingham,  properly  James  Hervey  Bingham,  to 
whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  was  born  in  Lempster, 
April  11,  1781,  and  died  at  Washington,  March  31,  1859. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  Interior 
Department.  There  may  be  some  query  as  to  how  young 
Hervey  can  have  been  simultaneously  at  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege  and  at  Sanborntown,  which  is  in  quite  another  part  of 
New  Hampshire.  While  there  is  no  documentary  evidence 


in  the  case,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  lad  was 
helping  out  his  college  funds  by  teaching  school  during 
winter  term,  a  form  of  winter  sport  which  was  common  to 
Dartmouth  students  until  a  quarter  century  since. 

Oddly  enough,  while  Fanny  Bingham’s  letter  was  under 
the  editorial  eye  a  package  of  stencils  from  the  old  Mon¬ 
tague  fadtory  arrived.  Among  them  was  that  of  a  hitherto 
unidentified  building,  which  the  above  noted  eye  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  representation  of  old  Dartmouth  Hall.  That  in 
the  days  of  Bingham  and  of  Webster  was  virtually  all  of 
Dartmouth  College.  The  stencil  was  in  two  pieces,  for  the 
application  of  two  colors.  For  what  use  it  was  originally 
destined  is  beyond  imagining — unless  in  good  time  to 
serve,  as  it  now  does,  as  decorative  tail-piece  to  these  notes. 
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Fig.  i  —  Coromandel  Screen  (front) 


Metropolitan  Museum 


Chinese  Coromandel  Screens 

By  Elizabeth  Urquhart 


CHINESE  screens  are  known  in  their  own  land  as 
Feng  P’ing,  and  a  certain  lacquered  type,  which 
has  long  attracted  the  attention  of  collectors, 
is  known  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  as  the  Coromandel 
screen. 

Coromandel  screens  were  first  imported  by  the  old 
East  India  companies,  who  dominated  in  the  Ear  East 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  who 
had  trading-posts  from  the  Cape  to  Canton,  including  the 
coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel.  Bringing  the  treasures 
of  the  Orient  to  Europe,  and  disputing  rights-of-way  with 
one  another,  they  did  not  always  proclaim  from  the  mast¬ 
head  the  sources  of  their  precious  cargoes,  and  for  some 
now  long-forgotten  reason,  these  screens  became  identified 
in  popular  imagination  with  the  Coromandel  coast.  The 
name  has  since  clung  to  them. 

But  whatever  their  name,  they  are  indisputably  and 
essentially  Chinese,  differing  as  widely  from  Indian  screens 
as  the  art  of  China  differs  from  that  of  India.  They  are 
made  of  lacquered  wood,  display  from  four  to  twelve 
folds,  and  stand  from  five  to  twelve  feet  high.  Their 
decoration  occurs  on  both  sides  and  consists  of  figures  and 
scenes  in  low  relief.  The  designs  are  built  up  with  a  putty, 
made  of  lacquer,  tempered  and  colored  with  other  in¬ 
gredients.  Outlines  are  incised  in  this  material.  The  result 
is  an  appearance  of  very  subtle  modelling.  Contrasting 
boldly  with  the  dark  lacquered  background,  the  incised  and 
raised  details,  painted  with  colored  and  gilded  lacs,  have 
all  the  effecff  of  embossed  work. 

The  great  beauty  of  these  screens  is  in  their  coloring. 
Soft  tones  of  rose,  jade  green  and  old  blue,  blended  with 
ivory,  offer  a  satisfying  harmony  of  tints,  while  the  purity 
of  design  and  composition  stimulates  interest  in  the 
scenes  depicffed  on  the  panels. 


The  large  twelve-fold  screens,  which  stand  from  eight  to 
ten  feet  high,  are  generally  birthday  screens,  and  were 
made  for  presentation  to  royalty,  or  to  any  distinguished 
person  as  a  birthday  offering.  In  these  examples  the 
panels  of  lacquered  wood  are  usually  decorated  with 
scenes  commemorating  events  in  the  life  of  the  recipient. 
Perhaps  they  represent  the  joyous  occasion  itself;  or  the 
pictures  may  reproduce  scenes  from  historic  novels,  old 
romances,  and  sacred  legends.  In  many  cases  the  decora¬ 
tions  are  copies  from  the  paintings  of  well-known  artists  of 
the  Sung  and  Ming  periods.  Indeed,  screen  and  porcelain 
art  have  preserved  for  posterity  much  of  the  work  of  these 
old  masters,  otherwise  lost. 

In  many  of  the  birthday  screens,  the  composition  con¬ 
sists  of  a  background  of  architecffural  features:  pavilions, 
gatehouses,  with  lakes  and  bridges,  and  lordly  steps  lead¬ 
ing  down  to  terraces  and  gardens.  Seated  somewhere  near 
the  centre  of  the  picture  will  be  the  Honored  One,  be  it 
royal  personage  or  some  man  of  rank  or  official  distinc¬ 
tion.  He  will  be  discovered  in  a  sort  of  open  pavilion, 
watching  the  dancers  and  other  entertainers,  while  his 
guests  advance  toward  him,  passing  through  the  gateways 
and  crossing  the  gardens  by  means  of  terraces  and  bridges. 

On  rhe  reverse  side  of  such  a  screen,  or  along  the  lower 
border,  will  occur  the  emblems  of  the  twelve  months, 
in  either  fauna  or  flora.  As  the  former  vary  in  different 
parts  of  China,  and  as  the  latter  do  not  conform  to  any 
known  type,  these  emblems  are  not  always  easily  identi¬ 
fied  by  tbe  uninitiated.  On  both  the  narrow  and  the  broad 
borders  surrounding  the  picture,  will  be  found  a  variety 
of  designs  in  fruits  and  flowers,  svmbolic  motifs,  archaic 
dragons,  and  sometimes  the  Phoenix, — ancient  emblem  of 
royalty. 

Sometimes  the  reverse  side  of  a  screen  will  be  decorated 
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with  inscriptions  in  the  elaborately  decorative  Chinese 
writing,  setting  forth  the  virtues  and  the  claims  to  distinc¬ 
tion — be  they  birth,  official  position — or  even  venerated 
age — of  the  Honored  One  to  whom  the  gift  is  made.  Nor 
are  the  names  of  the  friends  and  admirers  who  presented 
the  gift  omitted  from  the  narrative. 

This  country  happily  possesses  a  number  of  Coromandel 
screens,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  museums  and  in  private 
collections  as  well.  Most  of  them  are  of  undoubted  an¬ 
tiquity,  some  so  olci  as  to  be  beyond  safe  repair,  and  only 
available  for  wall-hangings  or  panelings.  Others,  however, 
are  frankly  modern  reproductions,  skillfully  done  and 
difficult  to  deteft.  While  all  are  of  practically  the  same 
construction,  some  are  of  finer  finish  and  more  delicate 
coloring  and  workmanship  than  others.  The  University 
Museum  in  Philadelphia  has  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
a  Coromandel  screen  of  the  Ming  period  (1368-1634) 
ever  brought  overseas;  it  is  a  twelve  fold  birthday  screen, 


probably  made  for  an  empress,  as  it  bears  the  Phoenix 
emblem. 

From  this  screen  (Figs.  4  and  5)  appear  the  two  panels 
here  reproduced.  The  royal  Birthday  Lady  appears  in 
both  of  them.  In  one  (Fig.  4)  she  is  being  carried  through 
her  gardens  in  a  canopied  chair,  and  in  the  other 
(Fig.  5)  she  is  seated  in  a  courtyard,  under  an  over¬ 
hanging  tree.  Some  of  her  attendants  hold  long-handled 
banner  fans  above  her;  others  advance  with  offerings  and 
refreshments.  She  watches  two  gracefully  posing  dancing 
girls,  with  their  draperies  fluttering  about  them.  Before 
her,  bend  two  adorable  children,  no  doubt  wishing  her 
long  life  and  untold  happiness. 

In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  such  screens,  we  catch 
glimpses  of  Oriental  life  in  a  bygone  age.  We  see  lovely 
court  ladies  wandering  through  gardens,  or  seated  on  rugs, 
some  playing  the  ancient  equivalent  of  “jackstones”; 
some  indulging  in  Chinese  calendar  chess;  some  at  their 


Fig.  3  —  Coromandel  Screen  (front)  Field  Museum ,  Chicago 
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toilette;  others  again  performing  upon  strange  musical 
instruments,  while  yet  others  read  ancient  manuscripts, 
as  their  attendants  serve  the  inevitable  tea.  We  discover, 
too,  the  presence  of  gentle,  antlered  deer  and  of  storks, 
both  Taoist  emblems  of  good  fortune. 

At  the  time  of  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition,  a  number 
of  valuable  Coromandel  screens  were  consigned  to  San 
Francisco,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Zi-Ka-Wei 
Catholic  Orphanage  in  China.  Two  of  these  screens,  one 
of  which  is  reproduced  here  (Figs.  3  and  6),  were  purchased 
by  Mrs.  Marshall  Field  for  the  Field  Museum  in  Chicago. 

Another,  also  reproduced,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  V. 
Everit  Macy  and  presented  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
This  last  is  a  fine  example  of  a  birthday  screen — the 
animal  emblems  of  the  months  occurring  on  the  lower 
border,  while  the  floral  emblems  appear  on  the  reverse 
side  (Figs.  1  and  2). 

Among  the  smaller  screens  was  a  very  interesting  eight¬ 
fold  example,  representing  the  Four  Pleasures  of  an  edu¬ 
cated  Chinese:  music,  writing,  chess,  and  painting, — all 
pictorially  represented. 

Another  one,  made  by  T'ang  Pe-Hu,  a  famous  lacquer 
artist  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  designed  in  memory  of 
the  artist’s  victory  in  a  competitive  examination  in  1498. 
Fie  celebrated  the  event  by  marrying  nine  of  the  most 


beautiful  women  of  Nanking,  and  the  screen  shows  them 
in  their  new  home,  dwelling  together  in  miraculous  peace 
and  amity. 

Some  Coromandel  screens  belong  to  the  period  of  the 
Ming  Dynasty  (1368-1634), when  Chinese  art,  abandoning 
the  simplicity  and  beauty  reached  in  the  preceding  dy¬ 
nasties,  was  beginning  to  give  way  to  complicated  and 
elaborate  decoration.  While  the  painter,  Liu  Liang,  was 
an  artist  of  the  first  rank,  and  he  and  others  like  him  pre¬ 
served  in  their  work  all  the  traditions  of  a  more  classical 
period,  Kiu  Ying  is  more  typical  of  the  decadent  tendency 
of  the  Ming  Period,  with  his  brilliant  scenes  from  court 
life — notably  his  painting:  “Springtime  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Han,’’  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

However  the  later  painters  may  have  departed  from  the 
canons  of  an  earlier  art,  their  work  is  still  of  great  beauty 
and  interest.  Their  products  were  already  antique  when, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  they  became,  by  some  odd 
fortune,  part  of  the  general  cargo  of  trading  ships  that 
sailed  into  strange  harbours,  and  trailed  along  coasts 
whose  names  rippled  as  softly  on  the  ear  as  sunset  tides 
on  sandy  Indian  beaches.  These  were  the  names  that  sung 
themselves  into  the  imaginations  of  men,  and,  like  “Cor¬ 
omandel,”  clung  to  the  objefts  of  exotic  beauty  that 
they  brought  home  with  them  from  the  mysterious  East. 
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Antiques  Abroad 

1  he  W orld  Tours  Its  "Treasures  Into  the  Tap  of  Ehglana 

By  Autolycos 


Brass  Candlesticks  ( eighteenth  century  English) 

The  patterns  of  these  are  quite  similar  to  those  which  occur  ir.  solid  silver  and  in  Sheffield  ware. 


1 The  Author 


r  \  'vn:  month  of  March  opened  with  a  pageant  in 
I  London,  which  attracted  Americans  here  from 
JL  Paris  and  elsewhere.  The  setting  of  the  wedding 
of  Princess  Mary  in  Westminster  Abbey  was  gorgeous 
with  colour  and  reminiscent  of  older  historical  splendours 
when  there  were  knights  and  when  knights  were  bold.  In 
the  midst  of  his  green  plot,  facing  the  gray  old  Abbey, 
Abraham  Lincoln  sat  statuesque  and  grim-visaged,  a  si¬ 
lent  monument  from  overseas.  The  marriage  festivities 
found  a  reverberating  echo  in  the  collecting  world,  espe¬ 
cially  as  a  great  number  of  the  wedding  presents  were 
pieces  of  antique  furniture,  old  silver,  or  old  china. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Rosenbach  has  come  and  gone.  At  the  Britwell 
Library  Sale  in  London  he  spent  £70,000.  Together  with 
other  purchases  in  London,  he  is  credited  with  having 
spent  £165,000  here,  in  addition  to  some  £35,000  in  Paris, 
on  rare  manuscripts  and  books,  including  magnificent 
illustrated  editions  of  eighteenth-century  French  authors. 
It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  suggestions 
are  being  seriously  put  forward  that  a  tax  should  be  levied 
on  works  of  art  leaving  England  for  abroad.  But  the  last 
has  not  been  said  of  American  buying  in  England.  There 
are  three  thousand  curio  shops  in  London  alone.  And 
Americans  here, —  or  those  who  know  their  way  around  — , 
are  beginning  to  wander  into  Mr.  Steevens’  auction  rooms 
in  King  Street  Covent  Garden.  The  place  is  like  a  page 
■  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights;  or  certainly  might  have  been 
portrayed  by  Balzac  in  his  first  chapter  of  Le  Beau  de 
Chagrin.  *  *  * 

High  prices  were  obtained  for  etchings  by  Meryon,  the 
great  French  master,  who  died  in  a  madhouse  and  only 
achieved  fame  after  his  death,  and  by  Whistler,  whose  life 
was  one  triumphant  tilting  at  Philistinism.  He  had  a  bad 

■ 


fall  once  in  spite  of  his  biting  and  witty  tongue.  Lady 
Meux,  the  brewer’s  wife,  had  been  annoyed  at  something 
he  had  said  while  she  was  sitting  to  him  for  her  portrait. 
“See  here,  Jimmy  Whistler!”  she  exclaimed,  “you. keep  a 
civil  tongue  in  that  head  of  yours,  or  I  will  have  in  some¬ 
one  to  finish  those  portraits  you  have  made  of  me,”  with 
accent  on  the  word  “finish.”  Whistler,  for  once,  was 
dumbfounded. 

His  etchings,  “Little  Venice,”  signed  with  the  butterfly, 
brought  £300;  “The  Traghetto,”  the  fifth  state,  £265. 
“Two  Doorways,”  one  a  trial  proof,  brought  £128,  and 
another,  a  finished  etching  signed  with  the  butterfly,  £205, 
and  his  “Long  Lagoon”  realized  £245.  Meryon  came  to 
the  fore  with  his  “L’Abside  de  Notre  Dame, ’’fourth  state, 
£120;  “Le  Pont  Neuf,”  fifth  state,  £112,  and  “La  Tour 
L’Horloge,”  second  state,  £72. 

Prices  for  authentic  examples  of  well-known  masters’ 
drawings  cannot  be  said  to  be  diminishing.  Recently  three 
studies  of  a  negro’s  head,  in  black  and  red  chalk,  by 
Watteau,  brought  £3,200  at  Messrs.  Sotheby’s  Auction 
Rooms  in  London.  It  was  only  some  9  inches  by  10  inches 
in  size.  A  drawing  by  Albrecht  Diirer,  “Study  of  a  Dead 
Duck,”  in  body  colour  and  water  colour,  9  inches  by  5 
inches,  brought  £2,100  at  the  same  sale. 

*  *  * 

That  old  English  silver  is  often  worth  more  than  its 
weight  in  gold  has,  of  late,  frequently  been  proved.  A 
George  I  coffee-pot  by  Paul  Lamerie,  1723,  sold  at  210 
shillings  per  ounce,  or  a  total  of  £280;  a  George  I  tea 
kettle  by  Ambrose  Stevenson,  1717,  sold  at  150  shillings 
per  ounce,  or  a  total  of  £683;  a  Cromwellian  porringer, 
1657,  at  330  shillings  per  ounce,  fetched  £358;  and  a 
diminutive  set  of  Queen  Anne  trencher  salt-cellars  by 
William  Fleming,  1713,  went  at  250  shillings  per  ounce, 
and  reached  £50.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  London 
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A  Lac  Cabinet  Mr.  JV.  G.  Honey 
Eighteenth  century  Chinese,  mounted 
on  Chippendale  mahogany  stand. 


hall-marks,  makers’  marks,  and  date  letters  are  chronicled 
for  over  four  hundred  years.  A  row  of  these  tiny  symbols 
may  indicate  a  date  when  Raleigh  was  founding  Virginia. 
Naturally  with  such  authenticity  and  protected  by  strin¬ 
gent  laws  against  tampering  with  or  fraudulently  adding 
marks,  under  severe  penalties,  English  silver  holds  the 
highest  place  in  the  world  as  to  guaranteed  and  legalized 
genuineness.  It  is,  therefore,  a  sound  investment,  as  it  is 
bound  to  rise  in  value. 

*  *  * 

Just  now  a  fad  has  set  in  for  collecting  old  brass  candle¬ 
sticks.  The  three  illustrated  were  from  farmhouses  in  the 
west  of  England  and  are  late  eighteenth  century.  They 
bear  a  family  likeness  in  design  to  silver  chamber  candle¬ 
sticks,  and  they  were  produced  as  imitative  objects  for 
the  use  of  farmers  and  others,  in  lieu  of  the  more  expensive 
silver  and  silver-plated  possessions  of  squires  and  wealthier 
lolk.  *  *  * 

Lac  furniture  is  still  being  sought,  high  and  low.  A  good 
many  Dutch  imitations  are  coming  into  the  London  mar¬ 
ket  for  shipment  to  America,  and  Japanese  spurious  cor¬ 
ruptions  and  copies  of  finer  Chinese  work  are  ever  present 
in  London.  But  in  true  lac  furniture  there  is  a  fine  tone 
acquirable  only  by  lengthy  stay  in  a  damp  climate  such 
as  England.  The  varnish  in  old  examples  has  lost  the  hard¬ 
ness  and  brilliance  so  apparent  in  newer  examples;  nor 
has  it  the  treacly  appearance  which  the  “faker”  adds  to 
impart  an  aspect  of  mellow  age.  Genuine  eighteenth- 
century  mahogany  stands,  in  Chippendale  style,  were  made 
to  support  fine  lac  boxes  coming  from  the  East  through 
the  medium  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the  days  of 
W  arren  Hastings  and  Clive.  They  support  these  wonderful 
lac  chests,  whose  doors  open  on  finely  wrought  metal 
hinges,  to  display  rows  of  tiny  drawers. 

*  *  * 

At  the  present  time,  not  only  are  rare  Thibetan  curios 
coming  out  of  that  newly  opened  kingdom  to  the  west — 
temple  ornaments  and  bells,  and  curious  metal  imple¬ 


ments, — but  Corean  art  is  being  exploited  by  the  Japan¬ 
ese.  These  things,  together  with  products  of  French 
Cochin  China  and  Anam,  make  many  objeCts  of  curious 
and  intricate  workmanship  offered  for  sale  here.  And  they 
confound  collectors  who  try  to  unravel  the  symbolism  of 
their  decoration  or  to  determine  their  exaCt  use. 

*  *  * 

In  out-of-the-way  European  fields  there  is  much  that 
was  once  intensely  national  which,  perforce,  by  stress  of 
circumstances  has  become  scattered — Serbian  needlework, 
Bulgarian  pottery,  and  Slav  designs  in  metal,  as  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  fashioning  of  the  precious  metals  as  is 
the  style  of  the  architecture  of  the  Alhambra  from  that  of 
Notre  Dame  of  Paris.  Some  Rumanian  furniture  claims 
attention.  A  fine  commode  has  a  coarse  but  vigorous  and 
handsome  inlay  of  various  coloured  woods  giving  an  effeCt 
curiously  oriental,  not  unlike  a  Japanese  coloured  wood 
block  in  its  balanced  irregularity  of  design.  But  in  the 
Rumanian  piece  western  convention  is  followed  in  the 
handling  of  ornament  at  the  ends.  It  is  an  exceptional 
piece,  and  displays  both  novelty  and  breadth  of  treatment. 

*  *  ❖ 

One  of  the  greatest  auctions  of  art  treasures  ever  held 
is  the  seven  days’  sale  at  Christies  of  the  Burdett-Coutts 
collection.  There  are  many  pictures  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Gainsborough,  Raeburn,  Greuze,  and  Holbein,  and 
other  old  masters.  Four  portraits  of  Shakespeare  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  provoke  endless  discussion.  Of  furniture,  lace,  old 
silver,  and  porcelain  there  are  examples  that  mean  record 
prices.  The  great  collection  of  Sevres  porcelain  is  one  of 
the  finest  known.  The  sale  is  so  great  an  event  that  we 
shall  presently  have  more  to  say  of  it. 


Rumanian  Commode 

Inlaid  with  marquetry  in  colored  woods.  Top  of  marble.  The  ornaments  on 
this  top  are  French. 
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Sixteenth  Century  Tapestry  ( Flemish ) 

King  Antipas  and  Herodias  receive  rich  gifts.  One  of  a  series  of  three  fine  examples  from  the  Henry  Symons  sale.  Now  in  Boston. 


The  Home  Market 


Bit  of  c. Argument  and  Several  Bits  of  ‘Tapestry 

By  Bondome 


IF  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  I  should 
like  to  avoid  it  is  the  turning  of  this  innocent  depart¬ 
ment  into  a  forum  of  debate.  But  some  of  my  state¬ 
ments  as  to  the  probable  date  of  the  three  gentlemen  from 
Burslem,  whom  I  introduced  last  month,  have  been 
vigorously  challenged,  and  the  said  gentlemen  so  firmly 
shifted  into  the  eighteenth  century  instead  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  where  I  left  them,  that  I  think  it  best  to  establish 
the  foundations  of  my  faith  for  the  benefit  both  of  those 
who  might  be  inclined  to  trust  me  too  implicitly  and  of 
those  who  might  prefer  to  doubt. 

First,  as  to  Enoch  Wood,  the  sculptor  and  potter.  He 
was  born,  1759,  died  1840.  Although  he  was  a  precocious 
genius,  he  should  have  been  at  the  height  of  his  powers 
after  1800.  All  of  the  three  busts  shown  are  evidently  the 
produdt  of  a  mature  mind  as  well  as  a  skilled  hand. 

A  strong  case  for  the  Wesley  bust  as  an  eighteenth- 
century  piece  might  be  made.  Yet  it  is  very  far  from 
bearing  close  resemblance  to  the  bust  inscribed  by  Wood 
and  dated  1781.  As  for  the  Washington  and  Wellington, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  England’s  admiration  for  George 
Washington  was  expressed  subsequent  to  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1799.  Even  apart  from  stylistic  considera¬ 
tions,  therefore,  it  would  be  a  bold  writer  who  would 
attribute  this  English-made  bust  of  Washington  to  a 
period  previous  to  1800. 


The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  born  in  1769,  and  was 
accordingly,  just  ten  years  younger  than  Enoch  Wood. 
His  recognition  as  a  general  came  during  the  Peninsular 
campaigns  of  1808  and  1809,  following  which  he  was 
created  Viscount.  He  was  made  Duke  in  1814  at  the 
close  of  England’s  long  period  of  warfare  against  France 
and  Spain.  It  was  in  the  following  year  1815  that,  at 
Waterloo,  he  put  an  extinguisher  on  the  ambitions  of 
Napoleon.  Obviously  this  Wellington  portrait  can  hardly 
date  earlier  than  1809.  It  more  probably  belongs  to  the 
year  1814.  Wellington  would  then  have  been  forty  years 
old,  and,  while  the  bust  suggests  a  younger  man,  we  must 
perhaps  allow  something  for  the  artist’s  licence. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  go  further  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance  than  to  cite  dates,  omitting  any  really  technical 
discussion  of  stvles.  Some  day  I  shall  bring  together  some 
sure  enough  eighteenth  century  figures  which  will  come 
near  to  telling  their  own  story. 

*  *  * 

With  that  matter,  temporarily,  at  any  rate,  out  of  the 
way,  I  can  feel  free  to  illustrate  and  say  a  brief  word 
about  some  exceptionally  fine  Flemish  tapestries  that  in 
the  Henry  Symons  sale  in  New  York  were  wrested  from 
the  field  by  a  Boston  firm  and  are  now  visible  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  the  State  House. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  it  may  be  recalled;  in  the 
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century  previous,  and  in  the  century  following,  Flanders 
was  supreme  in  the  art  of  tapestry  weaving.  It  was,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  to  Flanders  that  Raphael’s  cartoons 
were  sent  for  translation  into  woven  threads,  and  many 
another  Italian  designer  made  drawings  which  the  Flem¬ 
ings  fulfilled  for  the  greater  glory  of  Tuscan  and  Roman 
palaces. 

Nor  was  Flanders  lacking  in  adequate  designers  of  her 
own.  To  me  those  masterpieces  of  weaving  which,  in 
their  pidtorial  aspedt  as  well  as  in  their  loom  technique, 
are  clearly  of  Flemish  origin  are  more  delightful  than 
those  which  are  grandiosely  Italian  in  inspiration. 

That  is  why,  in  viewing  these  recent  Boston  acquisitions, 
which  number  twenty-four  in  all,  my  prejudiced  affedtion 
leads  me  to  greater  enjoyment  of  the  less  valuable  ones 
despite  my  recognition  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  others. 
The  lot  are  reported  to  have  cost  some  $50,000,  and  as  in¬ 
dividual  examples  are,  naturally,  worth  more. 

I  am  showing  two  of  them;  one  from  a  series  of  three 
illustrating  scenes  from  the  romance  of  Don  Quixote;  the 
other  from  a  series  depidfing  scenes  from  an  equally 
fidtitious  history  of  Herodias.  Though  the  tale  of  Don 
Quixote  is  Spanish,  its  pidturing  here  is,  in  spirit  and 
treatment,  essentially  Flemish,  frankly  in  the  genre  manner 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  example  illustrated  de- 
pidls  the  aged  Camancho  with  his  new  and  youthful 
bride.  A  gay  swain  tootles  on  a  bag  pipe — or  properly  a 
cornemuse — ;  two  charming  ladies  dance;  the  while  Don 
Quixote,  feather  in  hat,  peers  out  from  behind  a  group  of 
trees,  while  Sancho  Panza,  his  squire,  sprawls  beside  the 


food  that  he  has  stolen  from  the  wedding  feast.  There  is 
glowing  color  here,  charabter,  humor,  and  the  ever  present 
Flemish  love  of  nature,  particularly  of  flowering  plants, 
represented  in  all  these  pieces  with  charming  fidelity. 

The  Herodias  tapestries  are  earlier,  more  elaborate,  finer 
and  more  valuable,  and  exhibit  that  interesting  admix¬ 
ture  of  Gothic  and  Classic  taste  which  characterizes  the 
sixteenth  century  art  of  the  Low  Countries.  Of  these,  as 
of  the  Don  Quixote  series,  there  are  three  examples.  The 
one  illustrated  shows  Herodias  and  King  Antipas,  clad  in 
royal  robes  and  receiving  precious  gifts.  A  populous  land¬ 
scape  stretches  on  either  side  and  far  into  the  distance.  The 
curious  student  will  observe  here  an  adaptation  of  motifs 
that  a  century  earlier,  and,  indeed,  contemporaneously, 
were  used  in  pidfures  of  the  adoration  of  the  Magi. 

Others  of  this  amazingly  varied  tapestry  group  are 
representations  of  such  topics  of  seventeenth  century 
interest  as  the  Fall  of  Troy;  scenes  from  the  Carthaginian 
wars,  and  the  judgment  of  Solomon.  All  of  these,  after  the 
manner  of  their  time,  are  classically  grandiose  in  approach, 
yet  Flemishly  intimate  and  realistic  in  treatment. 

Boston  is  fortunate  in  having  so  many  fine  tapestries 
simultaneously  on  view.  For  myself,  I  hope  that  they 
may  find  a  purchaser  in  that  city,  or  at  anv  rate,  in  New 
England.  *  *  * 

In  the  way  of  new  establishments,  Elizabeth  Doolittle, 
long  associated  with  Marshall  Field  and  Company  in 
Chicago,  announces  that  she  has  opened  a  business  of  her 
own  in  the  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Seventeenth  Century  Tapestry  ( Flemish ) 

A  scene  from  the  romantic  adventures  of  Don  Quixote.  A  tapestry  in  the  seventeenth  genre  style  of  Flanders,  though  illustrating 
a  Spanish  story. 
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Books — Old  and  Rare 

‘The  Handbills  of  Yesterday 

By  George  H.  Sargent 


HAD  some  antiquary  of  Revolutionary  times  made  a 
practice  of  collecting  all  the  handbills  which  were 
distributed  through  the  streets,  and  had  his  de¬ 
scendants  followed  his  example  unto  this  day,  the  owner 
of  the  resultant  “mass  of  rubbish’’  would  be  able  to  convert 
it  into  a  substantial  fortune. For  broadsides, as  these  sheets 
of  paper,  printed  on  one  side  only,  are  called,  are  now 
eagerly  sought  by  historical  societies  and  by  private  col¬ 
lectors.  In  them  lie  the  materials  of  history,  and  whether 
they  dealt  with  a  call  to  arms,  the  account  of  a  battle,  a 
popular  political  meeting,  the  organization  of  a  fire  brig¬ 
ade,  the  price  of  commodities,  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
stage  line;  or  merely  announced  that  John  Jones  had 
opened  a  store  for  the  dispersal  of  “W.  I.  Goods,  Rum  and 
Spirits,  Salt,  Pepper  and  Canary  Wine”  none  of  them  to¬ 
day  would  be  passed  over  as  waste  paper,  by  the  initiated. 

But  the  fate  of  the  handbill,  generally,  is  soon  to  find  its 
way  to  the  ash-can  or  to  the  gutter.  Today  printing  presses 
are  universal  and  the  amount  of  ephemeral  literature 
turned  out  by  them  is  beyond  computation,  although 
Sweden  has  made  it  compulsory  to  place,  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Stockholm,  a  copy  of  every  piece  of  printing 
done  in  that  country.  In  America  the  seeker  for  copyright 
on  a  book  or  a  piece  of  music  must  file  two  copies  of  his 
publication  with  the  Librarian  of  Congress;  but  no  au¬ 
thority  takes  account  of  the  vast  number  of  unofficial 
broadsides  which  are  issued  daily,  and  which,  taking  those 
for  the  last  eight  years  for  example,  might  have  great 
value  to  the  war  historian  of  the  next  century.  Broadsides 
constitute  a  class  of  material  which  costs  little  to  gather, 
and  which,  compared  with  books,  occupies  little  room. 
Many  of  our  enterprising  historical  societies  are  already  at 
work  in  this  line,  and  more  of  them  will  get  busy  as  they 
come  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  broadside. 

The  origin  of  the  broadside  is  lost  in  antiquity.  One  of 
the  early  ones  that  appeared  in  the  audition  room  a  couple 
of  years  ago — and  fetched  $510 — was  A  Note  of  the  Ship¬ 
ping ,  Men  and  Provisions  sent  and  prouided  for  Virginia 
by  the  Right  Honorable  Henry  Earle  of  South-hampton ,  and 
the  Company ,  and  other  private  Aduenterers ,  in  the  yeere 
1621,  etc.  This  document  was  not,  stridlly  speaking,  a 
broadside,  for  it  consisted  of  four  pages.  But  the  single¬ 
sheet  broadside  which  carried  the  news  and  the  text  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776  (of  which  there  were 
various  issues  in  different  states)  is  the  most  valuable 
American  handbill  ever  issued;  and  only  two  years  ago  a 
copy  changed  owners  in  the  audition  room  for  $810. 

While  the  historical  broadside  is  naturally  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  those  single  sheets 
which  recorded  the  dying  words  of  some  pirate,  with  crude 
woodcuts  of  the  scene  of  execution,  may  bring  fifty  dollars. 
A  poem  of  thirty-two  lines,  printed  within  a  mourning 
border,  the  caption  surrounded  by  a  woodcut  border  of 
skull,  crossbones,  pick  and  shovel,  and  entitled  A  Neigh¬ 


bour  s  Pears  Sprinkled  on  the  dust  of  the  Amiable  Virgin , 
Mrs.  Rebekah  Sewall,  Who  was  born  December  jo,  1704  and 
dyed  suddenly ,  August  j,  1710 ,  Aetatis  6,  is  easily  worth  the 
$>120  paid  for  it  at  auction. 

One  form  of  broadside  is  particularly  interesting,  not 


run 


SISTER  YEARS; 


BEUffi  THE 


CARRIER’S  ADDRESS, 


OF  THE 


SALEM  GAZETTE, 


FOR  THE 


FIRST  OF  JANUARY, 


1839. 


HIBDI. 

1839. 


A  Rare  Hawthorne  Item 

Stridtly  speaking,  the  carrier’s  address  is  not  a  broadside,  but  it  served  a 
similar  purpose. 
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only  on  account  of  its  antique  borders,  but  because  its  con¬ 
tents,  generally  poetical,  convey  a  picture  of  the  events  of 
the  time.  This  is  the  “Carrier’s  Address”  issued  for  many 
years  during  the  last  century  by  the  boys  who  delivered 
newspapers,  and  conveying  a  New  Year’s  greeting.  In  re¬ 
turn  for  this  printed  token  of  esteem  the  patron  served 
gave  whatever  emolument  his  generosity  suggested.  The 
modern  “newsy”  expects  his  “tip”  at  Christmas  or  New 
Year’s,  but  the  custom  of  conveying  the  publisher’s  good 
wishes  along  with  the  paper  was  a  pleasant  one,  which 
strengthened  the  bonds  of  human  brotherhood.  These 
addresses  were  rarely  illustrated,  but  the  typographical 
borders  allowed  the  printer  to  display  his  ingenuity  and 
taste — or  the  lack  of  them.  Bartholomew  Green,  the  elder, 
publisher  of  The  Boston  News-Letter  in  1724  issued  as  “A 
New  Years  Gift”  Sir  Matthew  Hale’s  The  Sum  of  Religion 
from  his  published  works,  and  recommended  that  it  be 
framed  and  kept  in  sight  where  its  precepts  might  not  be 
forgotten. 

The  Carrier’s  Address  was  almost  invariably  anony¬ 
mously  published,  the  author  representing  the  invisible 
personality  of  the  editor.  But  this  form  of  literature  was 
not  despised  by  the  great.  The  Sister  Years ,  which  was  the 
title  of  the  Carrier’s  Address  to  the  patrons  of  the  Salem 
Gazette  in  1839,  is  an  exceedingly  rare  item.  It  is  not  a 
broadside,  but  fills  eight  pages,  and  is  the  work  of  Na¬ 
thaniel  Hawthorne,  who  in  1853  contributed  for  the  same 
purpose  Times  Portraiture.  Of  the  former  only  six  copies 
are  known,  and  one  was  sold  in  1920  for  $130,  while  a  copy 
of  Time's  Portraiture  in  the  Wallace  sale  in  March,  1920, 
fetched  $320.  Hawthorne’s  authorship  of  the  latter  was 
not  actually  proved,  however,  until  a  few  years  ago,  when 
a  portion  of  the  original  manuscript  in  his  handwriting 
was  found. 

Usually  the  Carrier’s  Address  gave  a  resume  of  the  news 
of  the  dying  year,  beginning  with  the  world  in  general  and 
narrowing  to  local  topics.  Political  prejudices  crept  into 
these  effusions.  The  News  Boy’s  Address  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Repository  for  January  1,  1826,  reviews  politi¬ 
cal  events  with  these  lines: 

What  high,  transcendent  fame  expectant  waits 
Our  CHIEF — the  CHIEF  of  these  United  States! 
Admiring  Europe,  has  our  ADAMS  tri’d — 

New  England’s  proudest  boast — his  country’s  pride! 
What  though  no  gore-stain’d  laurels  twine  his  brow, 

Nor  deep-scarr’d  vet’rans  round  his  war-steed  bow? 

And  long,  My  Country!  may  thy  freemen  choose 
His  like;  a  “Military  Chief”  refuse. 

On  the  same  date  the  Address  of  the  Carriers  of  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  Georgian ,  Jan.  /,  1826 ,  was  being  circulated  to  the 
adherents  of  state  rights  and  the  “Military  Chief,”  An¬ 
drew  Jackson,  a  double-column  poem  bearing  these  words: 
There  was  a  time  when  states  had  rights  to  boast, 

Alas!  They’ve  none,  we  know  now  to  our  cost; 

We’re  a  vast  empire!  Everything  is  grand, 

And  national  and  splendid  through  the  land — 

The  nation  will  no  doubt  be  wondrous  great, 

Built  on  the  prostrate  freedom  of  each  State, 

And  the  wrong’d  people,  well  by  splendor  paid 
For  barter’d  rights  and  liberty  betrayed. 

If  proof  you  want  of  what  we  herein  teach 
H^^Vide — John  Quincy  Adams’s  last  speech. 


Behold  Scnd  Pr„,>ie  now  I  pr.iy, 

l  And  give  sou  Herd  xowhat  1  Ly  ; 

^  our  due  Attention  I  do  •crave, 

1  hat  you  the. Benefit  may  have.. 

II. 

The  Subject  of  my  pre'enr  Rhime, 

Is  Will'it »  /AVer’s  wicked  Crime  : 

A  Crime  for  which  he  now  mu  ft  die. 

By  his  own  Ad  of  Cruelty. 

HI. 

Poor  Chifm  he  in  Anger  flew, 

Without  a  Provocation  too  ; 

This  poor  Man’s  Life  he  took,  away. 

Not  having  Time,  one  Word  to  fay. 

IV. 

And  now  his  Paffion  he  wilholds. 

And  to  his  great  Surprize  beholds 
The  Wound  was  Mortal  which  he  gave. 
But  hopes  for  Mercy  yet  to  have. 

V. 

But  where  fhall  he  for  Mercy  Cry  ? 

But  to  the  Sov’reign  GOD  mod  hi<*h  : 
Who  has  in  facred  Writ  dcclard. 

That  fuch  Men’s  Lives  ftiall  not  be  fpar’d. 

VI 

Ah  1  PafTion  now,  that  ran  fo  high, 

As  to  afeend  the  Clouds  and  Sky  ; 

Where  there  is  neither  End  nor  Bound  : 

But  Murder  !  'Tis  a  dreadful  Sound. 

VII. 

Now  Wien  for  this  horrid  Crime, 

Is  doom’d  to  die  before  his  Time  ; 

He  aid’nt  intend,  (as  he  doth  fay,) 

To  take  poor  Chifm' %  Life.  away. 

VIII. 

But  whether  he  did  or  no,  ’tis  true, 

By  GOD’s  juft  Laws,  he  has  but  due  * 
For  Murder  is  a  dreadful  Fad, 

Which  none  1  hope  will  dare*  Tranfad. 

DC. 

Hde’s  an  Example  for  you  all, 

Both  for  the  Great,  as  well  as  Small 
The  Old  as  well  as  Young  may  be 
.Accuftom’d  to  this  fatal  Tree. 


A  Warning  to  Young  &  Old 

In  the  Execution  of  William  IFieer, 
at  Bp  on,  the  2 1 of  November, 
1754,  for  the  SDirrBcr  of  William 
Chifm ,  on  the  6th  of  April  Lift. 


X. 

That  GOD  whofr  Ways  are  juft  and  true. 
Doth  cvr’y  wicked  Way  purfue  ; 

1  T.crefore  be  always  on  your  Guard, 

In  ail  your  Doings  plejle  the  LORD  • 

XI 

Corred  your  Paffions  in  due  Time, 

Left  you  commit  this  horrid  Crime  j 
The  Crime  of  Murder,  few’s  fo  great. 
And  you  repent  when  it’s  too  Lie. 

XII. 

Keep  free  from  Slander  and  from  Pelf, 
And  love  your  Neighbour  as  yourfclf. 

Be  thus  to  them  bods  kind  and  true. 

As  you’d  have  them  be  fo  to  you. 

XIII. 

Lee  GOD’s  Commands  be  your  Delighr, 

In  all  your  Dealings  be  upright  : 

3e  always  careful  to  fulfil 

The  Sixth  Command,  {Thou  [halt  not  Kill. ) 

XIV. 

’Tis  GOD’s  free,  rich  and  fov’reign  Grace, 
That  we’re  not  in  this  poor  Man’s  Place  ; 
Then  let  us  fhun  all  wicked  Way*, 
before  the  Ga/lozsts  end  our  Days. 

XV. 

Happy  they’ll  be,  and  happy  thrice, 

Who  will  take  Counfcl  and  Advice, 

From  this  poor  Man’s  unhappy  Fate 
To  view  their  own  moft  fad  Eftace.  * 

XVI. 

H  GOD  s  Commands  you  do  obey. 

Depend  on  Him,  and  often  pray/ 

He  will  in  his  abundant  Grace, 

Pieferve  you  in  your  righteous  Ways. 

XVII. 

His  glorious  Grace  will  then  come  dowrf 
And  .  .  your  wicked  Paffions  drown  : 
Then  take  the  Wiqg,  0  JESUS  fly. 

And  fee  thy  GOD  above  the  Sky. 


JF  3  Hi  3  &• 


A  Poetical  Warning 

This  lugubrious  poem  was  circulated  as  a  handbill  in  1754. 


The  Civil  War  produced  another  flood  of  broadsides  of 
a  political  nature  in  which  the  slavery  issue  was  fought 
with  words.  It  is  well  to  give  a  word  of  warning  to  the 
collector,  however.  Dealers  will  testify  that  about  five  out 
of  every  eight  early  books  relating  to  American  history 
that  come  up  for  sale  are  defective.  The  rare  broadside  is 
likely  to  be  even  more  ragged  in  appearance.  And  while 
there  has  been  no  extensive  faking  in  this  line,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  who  have  been  deceived  by  the  fac-simile 
copies  of  the  Ulster  County  Gazette  containing  an  account 
of  Washington’s  death,  or  the  first  number  of  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript  or  the  playbill  of  Ford’s  Theatre  on  the 
night  of  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  is  more  than  legion. 

The  field  of  collecting  broadsides,  however,  is  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  one  in  which  to  work.  It  has  its  rewards  too;  and  an 
earnest  collector  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  time 
spent  on  this  hobby.  There  is  always  a  chance  cf  a  “find” 
and  even  if  one  does  not  secure  the  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  or  Massachusetts  issue  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  he  may  find  in  his  own  town,  hidden  away 
among  waste  papers,  the  material  for  local  history  which 
is  invaluable  to  the  future  historian. 
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The  Museum  and  the  Collector 


T^ecent  Acquisitions  and  the  Tendency  of  Selection 

By  Charles  Over  Cornelius 


THE  emphasis  laid  upon  particular  subjects  by  the 
current  list  of  any  museum  may  differ  entirely  from 
that  of  a  sister  institution,  nevertheless,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  observe  how  generally  the  trend  of  ideas  and 
tastes  of  today,  as  opposed  to  earlier  days,  affebts  museum 
acquisition. 

As  always,  paintings  hold  the  top  of  the  list,  with  a  tend¬ 
ency  toward  modern 
work;  although  in  such 
museums  as  the  Fogg, 
at  Harvard,  the  Boston, 
the  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design  and  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan,  the  masters 
of  earlier  centuries 
strongly  hold  their  own. 

Curiously  enough  the 
next  most  abtive  field  of 
acquisition  seems  to  be 
that  of  textiles — woven 
and  embroidered  work 
of  all  sorts,  including 
laces  and  rugs.  Yet  by 
far  the  largest  number 
of  items  flows  steadily 
into  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  Decorative 
Arts,  since,  within  the 
limits  of  this  designa¬ 
tion,  are  included  many 
sub-classifications. 

An  indication  of  the 
variety  of  material 
which  is  finding  its  way 
into  museums  of  art  to¬ 
day  may  be  supplied  by 
a  brief  listing  of  certain 
recent  acquisitions  by  a 
number  of  live  museums.  At  the  Albright  Art  Gallery, 
Buffalo,  modern  art  receives  a  varied  and  pleasing  show¬ 
ing.  St.  Gaudens’  caryatid  porches  represent  the  last  work 
of  that  pioneer  sculptor  in  America.  Modern  painting  and 
contemporary  sculpture  predominate  in  the  galleries.  A 
recent  acquisition  is  the  bronze  by  Jeanne  Poupelet,  “Lady 
of  the  Toilet”;  while  among  the  paintings  lately  acquired 
are  canvases  by  Allen  Tucker  and  William  Kennedy. 

In  the  Boston  Museum,  the  portrait  of  the  Infanta 
Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  Louis  XIV,  painted  by  Diego 
Velasquez  shares  honors  of  interest  with  John  Sargent’s 
new  decorations  in  the  Rotunda.  To  the  museum’s  print 
collection  have  been  added  a  rare  lot  of  fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth-century  prints  of  Italian,  German,  and  Flemish 
provenance,  as  well  as  seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century 
French,  English,  Spanish,  and  Italian  work. 


The  Cleveland  Museum,  in  January,  added  to  its  collec¬ 
tion  a  group  of  armor  dating  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  century  which  includes  helmets,  body  armor, 
and  arms  of  various  types.  A  number  of  notable  accessions, 
too,  have  been  made  by  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  in  the 
past  few  months.  They  include  among  other  items,  a 
group  of  fine  Italian  Renaissance  paintings,  a  painting  by 

Ambrosius  Holbein,  a 
terra  cotta  Madonna 
and  Child  by  Luca  della 
Robbia  and  a  bronze 
group  by  Giovanni  da 
Bologna,  a  formidable 
and  encouraging  array. 

Twenty-eight  pieces 
of  table  glass  of  the 
seventeenth,  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centu¬ 
ries  have  been  presented 
to  the  Minneapolis  In¬ 
stitute  of  Arts  by  Mrs. 
Frances  S.  Holbrook. 
A  large  group  of  glass 
from  the  same  collec¬ 
tion  has  found  a  resting 
place  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum,  New 
York.  Two  interesting 
books  of  textile  samples 
of  the  early  nineteenth 
century  have  been  the 
gift  of  Charles  Loeser 
of  Florence  to  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Institute.  They 
con  tain  velveteens,  reps, 
ginghams,  madras  and 
cotton  prints.  A  group 
of  richer  material — 
damasks,  velvet  and  silk  brocades, — including  examples 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century,  are  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  Bovey. 

There  is  illustrated  herewith  one  of  the  most  recent 
acquisitions  in  the  American  sebtion  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum — a  homespun  linen  bedspread  embroidered  in 
bright  hued  crewels.  The  design  is  conventional — trees 
with  birds  and  flowers— but  the  color  is  amazingly  brilliant 
and  soft.  The  needlework  is  of  even  quality  and  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  piece  is  excellent,  except  for  the  two  lower 
corners,  which  have  been  cut  out  in  order  to  fit  a  four- 
posted  bed. 

Aside  from  the  beauty  of  the  piece,  it  derives  additional 
interest  from  the  fac'd  that  it  is  signed  and  dated.  It  was 
wrought  by  Mary  Breed  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  her  age, 
which  was  1770.  Breed’s  Hill,  Boston,  named  for  the  fam- 


Bedspread  —  Crewel  work  on  handwoven  linen 
Made  by  Mary  Breed  in  1770. 
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ily,  played  its  part  a  few  years  later  due  to  its  proximity  to 
Bunker  Hill.  The  name  and  date  are  in  fine  cross  stitch  at 
the  bottom  of  the  spread. 

At  the  Brooklyn  Museum  there  have  been  arranged  a 
number  of  American  early  eighteenth-century  rooms  with 
woodwork,  furniture  and  incidental  objects,  while  in 
Memorial  Hall,  Philadelphia,  the  new  eighteenth-century 


English  room  has  been  recently  installed  and  was  opened 
to  the  public  in  April.  It  is  hung  with  certain  contemporary 
paintings  from  the  Elkins’  collecffion.  To  the  same  museum 
a  large  collection  of  Sheffield  plate  has  been  lent  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Torrey  of  Liverpool.  This  collection  con¬ 
tains  examples  dating  from  the  earliest  years  of  the  art  to 
its  decline. 


Current  Books  and  Magazines 

Any  book  reviewed  or  mentioned  in  Antiques  may  be  purchased  through  this  magazine.  Address  Book  Department. 


1  The  Practical  Book  of  Oriental  Rugs.  By  G.  Griffin  Lewis.  Philadelphia: 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  375  pages,  32  illustrations  in  color,  92  in  double¬ 
tone,  70  designs  in  line,  chart  and  map.  Price,  $10.00. 

WO  classes  of  writers,  enthusiasts  every  one,  make  an 
especial  appeal  to  us  because  of  their  sincerity  and  ardor, 
new  poets  and  hobbyists.  They  treat  their  loves  with  reverence, 
the  poets  being  moodily  uncertain  at  times,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
hobbyists,  more  steadfast,  never  once  wavering  from  their  in- 
;  dividual  fancies.  New  editions  (if  they  are  fortunate)  will  spur 
them  on;  they  will  add  more  new  material,  will  reject  nearly  as 
much  old;  prefaces  will  multiply,  none  of  which  ever  seem  to  be 
omitted. 

So  it  is  with  Dr.  G.  Griffin  Lewis  whose  volume,  The  Practical 
Book  of  Oriental  Rugs,  has  passed  into  a  fifth  edition.  “There  is 
no  more  fascinating  study,”  he  says,  “than  that  of  Oriental  rugs 
and  there  are  few  hobbies  that  claim  so  absorbing  a  devotion.” 
The  outward  reward  of  his  effort  appears  in  a  single  modest  state¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  the  reception  of  his  work,  “The  foreign  sales 
have  increased  each  year,  those  of  1919  being  nearly  three  times 
those  of  the  first  year,  orders  having  been  received  from  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.”  A  book  that  can  meet  such  a  test 
calls  for  no  encomium:  it  is  its  own  best  recommerjdation. 

Planned  on  an  ascending  scale  of  interest,  the  first  part  of  this 
volume  deals  with  those  essentials  that  all  must  grasp,  till  ex¬ 
perience  modifies  and  strengthens  elementary  knowledge.  Only 
after  that  should  the  amateur  (or  still  better,  the  purchaser)  go 
on  his  not  unguided  way.  If  he  is  aware  of  common  pitfalls,  the 
bright,  reflected  light  of  an  aubtion  room,  for  instance,  will  cast 
no  irresistible  sheen  upon  the  usual  poor  rugs  offered  there. 
Neither  will  he  believe  that,  to  the  weavers  of  Asia  Minor,  ana- 
line  dyes  are  unknown;  in  fabt,  if  he  does  not  read  carefully  he 
may  think  that  “on  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  are  many  classes  of  vegetable  dyes  which  are  not  scientifi¬ 
cally  or  honestly  made.” 

The  technic  of  such  engaging  business  now  plays  its  part.  An 
alphabetical  chapter,  “Designs  and  Their  Symbolism,”  intro¬ 
duces  the  Alligator  and  ends  upon  Zigzag.  Between  these,  curious 
items  occur.  With  the  Chinese,  the  crow  is  harbinger  of  bad  luck, 
the  magpie  of  good  luck.  The  Chinese  imperial  dragon  has  five 
claws  and  no  wings;  the  Japanese  only  three  claws;  to  the  East 
Indian  the  dragon  symbol  means  death.  More  elaborate  sym¬ 
bolism  sometimes  enters  into  the  depibtion:  mountains  are 
“represented  with  from  one  to  five  peaks.  The  ancient  Mongo¬ 
lians  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous  mounted  to  heaven 
from  the  mountain  tops,  and,  for  this  reason,  they  are  revered;” 
and  in  India,  “if  a  scorpion  creeps  over  the  body  it  causes  leprosy 
and  if  one  bears  the  tattoed  image  of  a  scorpion  he  is  free  from 
leprosy  as  well  as  from  the  bite  of  that  insebt.” 

Besides  the  detailed  study  of  the  designs  by  which  most  rugs 
may  be  identified, — although  even  the  connoisseur  is  occasion¬ 
ally  at  a  loss, — further  space  is  devoted  to  outstanding  charac¬ 
teristics  of  what  may  be  expected  in  general.  No  absolutely  satis¬ 
factory  criteria,  however,  can  be  established.  The  author  having 
broadly  classified  rugs,  adding  a  chart  for  good  measure,  turns  in 


the  second  part, — the  most  valuable  section  of  the  book,  to 
particular  types. 

Over  fifty  different  kinds  of  rugs,  geographically  viewed,  need 
specific  mention.  For  convenience,  he  divides  them  into  Persian, 
Turkish,  Caucasian,  Turkoman,  Beluchistan,  and  Chinese.  The 
Indian  rugs  are  “wholly  modern  creations,  made  merely  upon  a 
trade  basis,  often  by  machinery,  and  after  designs  furnished  by 
American  and  European  designers,”  which,  of  course,  make  them 
decidedly  lacking  in  interest — other  than  economic. 

The  many  pictures  throughout  the  book  illustrate  by  example 
the  work  done  in  various  provinces.  Under  each  heading  definite 
information  commends  itself  to  the  collebtor  where  he  learns  pre¬ 
cisely  what  to  look  for.  Synonyms,  if  there  be  any,  for  the  type  of 
rug  under  observation  are  succeeded  by  details  of  the  knot,  warp, 
woof,  nap,  sides,  ends,  border,  prevailing  colors,  dyes,  designs, 
cost,  sizes,  and  lastly,  general  remarks. 

Chinese  rugs  cannot  be  altogether  accurately  classified,  con¬ 
sideration  turning  rather  upon  “colors,  materials,  and  workman¬ 
ship,”  than  upon  attribution  to  localities.  Symbolism  prevails  in 
them,  and  strange  indeed  for  us  the  conception  of  a  longevity  rug 
with  representative  animals,  or  a  literary  rug  with  a  parapher¬ 
nalia  from  the  writer’s  desk.  Rugs  from  Beluchistan  are  similar 
to  the  Turkoman  products,  and  as  such  are  known  by  some 
writers.  Hence,  no  separate  division  is  given,  except  what  may 
be  called  the  “national”  rug. 

Chapters  upon  the  utilitarian  uses  of  rugs,  and  upon  famous 
rugs,  a  glossary  and  a  bibliography,  round  off  a  volume  direbt  in 
presentation,  direbt  in  style,  and  direbt  in  prabtical  value. 

Period  Furnishings.  By  C.  R.  Clifford.  New  York:  Clifford  &  Lawton;  238 

pages,  fully  illustrated.  Price  $6.00. 

O  the  initiated  Mr.  Clifford’s  book  is  not  unfamiliar.  There 
are  not  a  few,  however,  among  those  attrabted  by  the  beauty 
and  irresistible  charm  of  the  household  decorations  of  the  past, 
who,  exploring  more  or  less  divergent  paths,  find  themselves,  in 
due  time,  rather  bewildered  and  without  chart  or  means  of 
orientation.  Turning  to  the  bookshelf  for  aid  and  beguiled  by  the 
very  delightful  but  too  fragmentary  or  miscellaneous  volume, 
they  still  wish  for  a  trustworthy  guide  that  will  clear  and  make 
easy  the  way.  Period  Furnishings ,  with  the  explanatory  sub¬ 
title,  An  Encyclopedia  of  Historic  Furniture ,  Decorations  and 
Furnishings,  a  new  edition  of  which  is  now  available,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  satisfy  this  need. 

Beginning  with  the  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Egyptian;  carrying 
through  the  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  to  the  decoration  of  the 
present,  Mr.  Clifford’s  book  enables  one  to  differentiate  and  also 
to  correlate  the  various,  and  to  the  neophyte,  at  first,  confusing 
periods.  Each  of  these  periods  has  evolved  or  carried  on  a  basic 
pure  design,  charabteristic  and  expressive  of  the  decorative 
ideas  of  its  people,  which  is  the  underlying  principle  of  the  har¬ 
mony  and  consistency  of  all  that  pertains  to  that  period.  The 
author  traces  this  design  for  us  in  the  textiles,  used  as  wall  cover¬ 
ings,  draperies,  and  upholsteries — even  in  the  tiles  and  other 
accessories  —  as  well  as  the  furniture  and  architebture  under  each 
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of  his  classifications,  and  with  profuse  yet  judiciously  selected 
illustration. 

Interesting  and  convenient  are  the  several  charts  and  tables: 
first,  a  chronology  of  the  development  of  nations;  then  a  classifi¬ 
cation  of  races  and  peoples;  a  chart  of  the  period  styles  by  cen¬ 
turies,  followed  at  the  end  by  a  chronology  of  wall  and  ceiling 
treatments;  while  a  similar  arrangement  for  rugs  is  given  accord¬ 
ing  to  periods;  and  finally,  an  unusual  and  particularly  interest¬ 
ing  chronology  of  the  various  cabinet  woods  used  in  furniture.  It 
may  readily  be  seen  what  a  rich  fund  of  material  has  been  col¬ 
lected  upon  which  to  base  a  further  pursuit  of  an  inexhaustibly 
appealing  study. 

Noteworthy,  also,  is  the  bibliography  for  more  specialized 
reading.  This  is  a  thoughtfully  selected  list  of  reliable  and  read¬ 
able  authorities.  In  the  possession  of  such  a  book,  always  at 
hand  as  a  background  and  reference,  one  may  safely  indulge  in 
delectable,  rambling  collectors’  gossip,  with  pleasure  unimpaired, 
and  with  increased  satisfaction  in  more  complete  understanding. 

A  Day  in  a  Colonial  Home.  By  Della  R.  Prescott.  Edited  by  John  Cotton 
Dana.  Boston:  Marshall  Jones  Company;  70  pages  Price,  $1.25. 

HE  enjoyment  of  things  colonial  presupposes  the  interest 
of  adults  only,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Children  may 
have  such  an  interest  awakened,  esthetic  considerations  apart, 
through  the  re-telling  of  how  a  typical  family  of  early  settlers 
lived,  with  actual  objects,  to  illustrate  the  story.  With  this 
thought  in  mind,  Miss  Della  R.  Prescott  successfully  vivifies  the 
past  by  a  volume,  A  Day  in  a  Colonial  Home,  which  contains 
more  than  a  story. 

It  develops  an  idea  put  into  practice  at  the  Newark 
Museum  (under  Mr.  John  Cotton  Dana’s  directorship),  an  idea 
other  cities  might  follow,  with  expectation  of  the  same  encour¬ 
aging  results.  Set  up  in  an  exhibition  hall  of  the  museum  was  a 
room, — constructed  at  small  expense,  be  it  said, — in  the  manner 
of  Colonial  times  and  furnished  with  articles  of  a  homely  nature. 
“Then  the  students  from  the  Normal  School  dressed  up  in  colo¬ 
nial  clothes  and  went  to  work  in  the  kitchen,  spinning,  making 
candles,  and  sewing  carpet  rags,  and  explaining  these  things  to 
the  children  who  flocked  in  to  visit  them.”  Thousands  came. 

A  well-told  and  appropriate  story  would  enhance  the  pleasure 
of  their  visit,  letting  a  bit  of  the  past,  fashioned  anew,  serve  for 
this.  Such  a  story  Miss  Prescott  pieced  together.  As  now  set 
down  in  print,  it  ably  seconds  the  collection  that  was  assembled. 
But  there  are  children  elsewhere,  less  fortunate  in  civic  opportu¬ 
nities,  to  whom  the  story  alone  must  be  substituted  for  more 
tangible  appeal.  For  them  the  narrative  of  Mary  Jane’s  full  day 
of  household  duties  (helped  forward  most  happily  by  her  numer¬ 
ous  brothers  and  sisters)  is  illuminated  by  pictures, — black  and 
white  sketches  of  the  articles  which  the  indefatigable  Mary  Jane 
used  during  the  day. 

An  appendix  further  rewards  and  aids  the  youthful  reader 
with  explanatory  notes  upon  Colonial  objects  in  general.  For 
older  heads  introductory  matter  clarifies  the  book,  and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  building  a  typical  Colonial  room,  as  well  as  four  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  one  in  Newark,  point  easily  the  way  to  what  other 
communities  might  well  do. 

Antiques  in  Current  Magazines 

FURNISHINGS 

Adapt  Your  Furniture  to  Your  House,  III — The  Early 
Eighteenth  Century.  Charles  O.  Cornelius  in  April  Country 
Life.  Sketches  by  O.  R.  Eggers  and  photographs.  The  third  of 
a  series  of  articles  by  the  same  author.  See  April  Antiques. 
Reproducing  Antique  Furniture  in  the  Schools.  Article 
II.  Tables.  Herman  Hjorth  in  April  The  Industrial  Arts 
Magazine.  The  second  of  a  series  of  articles  indicating  the 
value  of  the  study  of  antiques  as  a  supplement  to  history 


courses.  A  discussion  of  old  tables,  illustrated  with  photo¬ 
graphs  and  diagrams. 

Some  Early  Printed  Papers.  M.  Gourdain,  in  The  Connois¬ 
seur  for  March.  Three  illustrations  of  printed  lining  papers  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  with  an  account  of 
early  methods. 

The  Acquisitive  Connoisseur.  Elizabeth  Lounsbery,  in  April 
Harper's  Bazar.  Illustrated.  Refectory  tables  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  Italian  Renaissance. 

The  Story  of  Lacquer.  T.  T.  Curtis  in  April  House  and  Garden. 
Illustrated.  “While  the  lacquering  originated  in  China  and 
Japan  it  soon  became  a  fashionable  style  in  England,  Holland, 
and  France.” 

Wall  Paper  of  the  Olden  Time.  Mary  Harrod  Northend,  in 
The  International  Studio  for  March.  Excellent  illustrations, 
with  text  characteristic  of  this  well-known  author. 

FABRICS  AND  TEXTILES 

Some  Old  Quilt  Patterns.  Francis  Sutherland  in  April  The 
House  Beautfiul.  Three  illustrations  of  old  patterns,  accom¬ 
panied  by  brief  descriptions. 

GLASS 

Glassmaking  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  J.  McC.,  in  The  Con- 
noisseur  for  March.  Two  illustrations,  with  description  of  a 
very  fine  seventeenth-century  glass  tankard  inscribed  “G. 
Tyzack,  Glassmaker.” 

METAL 

A  Paul  Lamerie  Toilet  Service.  By  “Eiremal,”  in  The  Con¬ 
noisseur  for  March.  Illustrated.  An  account  of  Paul  Lamerie, 
the  great  English  silversmith  and  a  description  of  this  toilet 
service,  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  example  of  his  art. 

From  “Notes”  in  The  Connoisseur  for  March.  Illustration 
and  description  of  a  sixteenth-century  silver  cup  from  the 
church  of  Colaton  Raleigh  in  Devonshire. 

Eighteenth-Century  Silverware.  Francis  Hill  Bigelow  in 
April  The  House  Beautiful.  Interesting  description  of  silver¬ 
ware  in  England  and  America  with  illustrative  photographs. 

The  Care  and  Restoration  of  Metals.  Jessie  Martin  Breese 
in  April  Country  Life.  An  article  on  the  proper  care  of  metals  in 
whatever  form  they  may  occur  about  the  house,  with  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  directions  of  old  silversmiths. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Shoulder-Belt  Plates  of  the  Fencible,  Militia  and  Vol¬ 
unteer.  M  ajor  H.  G.  Parkyn,  in  The  Connoisseur  tor  March. 
Illustrated  by  photographs  of  plates  in  the  collection  of  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution.  An  account  of  shoulder-belt 
plates  worn  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Notes  on  Collecting  Old  Post-Marks  on  American,  Cana¬ 
dian,  and  English  Letters.  E.  Alfred  Jones,  M.A.,  in  The 
Connoisseur  for  March.  Illustrated.  A  somewhat  discursive 
essay  on  the  subject  of  post-marks. 


Questions  and  Answers 

Questions  for  answer  in  this  column  should  be  written  clearly  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only ,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Queries  Editor.  Where  answer  by 
mail  is  desired ,  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  should  accompany  the  query. 

All  descriptions  of  objects  needing  classification  or  attribution  should  include 
exact  details  of  size,  color ,  material  and  derivation,  and  should,  if  possible,  be 
accompanied  by  photographs. 

Attempts  at  valuation  Antiques  considers  outside  its  province. 

14.  N.  T.  W.,  Maine,  wishes  to  know  the  date  and  maker  of  an  old  minia¬ 
ture  hall  clock  or  “grandmother’s  clock,”  upon  which  the  name  is 
partially  obliterated,  the  remaining  letters  being  “Da — Robbins, 
jun. — rop.” 

This  is,  undoubtedly,  David  Robbins,  jun.,  of  Winthrop.  His 
name  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  books  on  clocks.  Application 
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to  a  Boston  authority  on  clocks,  however,  elicits  the  information 
that  he  made  clocks  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  that  the  works  of  the  clock  in  question  were  probably 
imported  from  England. 

IC.  L.  V.  R.,  Virginia,  asks:  “Can  you  give  me  any  information  concern¬ 
ing: 

{a)  A  shelf  clock,  30  inches  high,  17  inches  wide,  5  inches  thick, 
lower  part  of  door  painted  representing  an  estate;  wooden 
works,  made  by  Eli  Terry  &  Sons,  no  date. 

(1 b)  An  old  blue  pitcher  with  the  following  states  in  a  border 
around  top,  bottom,  and  top  of  inside:  New  York,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Massachusetts,  Delaware,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Vermont, 
North  and  South  Carolina.  Also  a  picture  of  a  building  on 
either  side,  a  figure  of  a  woman  (blindfolded)  on  either  side, 
and  the  head  of  a  man  on  either  side.” 

( a )  Eli  Terry,  born  at  East  Windsor,  Connecticut,  1772,  died  in 

Terryville,  1852,  made  his  first  wooden  clock  in  1792.  He 
took  his  two  sons,  Eli,  Jr.,  and  Henry,  into  partnership  in 
1814  and  established  a  factory  at  Plymouth  Hollow  near 
Terry’s  Bridge.  A  photograph  of  a  Terry  shelf  clock  with 
wooden  works  may  be  seen  on  page  112  of  The  Old  Clock 
Book;  N.  Hudson  Moore.  See  also  American  Clock  Making; 
Its  early  history,  by  Henry  Terry.  (Press  of  J.  Giles  &  Son, 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  1870.)  See  advertisement  of  Water  H. 
Durfee  &  Co.,  p.  1 4 1 ,  Antiques  for  March. 

{b)  The  pitcher  described  is,  we  believe,  probably  one  of  the 
“States”  pattern  made  by  James  Clews,  the  Staffordshire 
potter.  We  are  in  doubt  as  to  which  one  of  the  series  it  is, 
whether  the  house  is  Mt.  Vernon,  The  New  York  Custom 
House,  or  the  President’s  House.  The  blindfold  woman  is 
Justice,  the  head  that  of  Washington.  A  photograph  of  a 
“States”  platter  is  shown  on  page  94  of  The  Blue  China 
Book,  Ada  Walker  Camehl.  (E.  P.  Dutton,  191b.) 

16.  M.  W.,  Massachusetts,  asks  if,  originally,  antique  furniture  was 

covered  with  varnish;  also  if,  in  restoration,  varnishing  or  oiling 
and  polishing  is  the  best  method. 

Old  furniture  received  a  finish  of  oil  with  probably  some 
soluble  gum  added,  but  it  was  very  different  from  the  varnish 
used  at  the  present  day.  An  expert  in  such  matters  suggests,  as  a 
good  treatment,  the  following:  first,  scrape  clean,  then  oil  and  rub 
with  a  heavy  cheesecloth;  if  an  eggshell  polish  is  desired,  use  a 
light  shellac  and  then  polish.  But  every  finisher  has  his  own  pet 
receipt.  Empire  furniture,  by  the  way,  was  more  likely  to  be 
finished  with  French  polish,  or  varnish,  than  was  the  furniture  of 
the  earlier  times. 

17.  J.  R.  S.,  Maine,  asks  concerning  an  ivory  cane  with  a  silver  ferrule 

in  the  middle  and  a  straight  silver  handle. 

The  description  is  insufficient  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  accurate 
judgment.  The  utilization  of  ivory  in  a  cane,  together  with  its 
yellowed  appearance,  suggests  an  age  of  at  least  half  a  century. 

18.  E.  F.  T.,  Massachusetts ,  asks  for  information  about  Minton  China 

works,  Stoke  on  Trent;  also  for  the  date  of  a  blue  tile  on  which 
is  a  picture  of  the  Boston  State  House  with  cows  on  the  common, 
similar  to  the  Dobbins’  drawing. 

Thomas  Minton,  born  1768,  died  1836,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Minton  China  works,  which  are  still  in  existence,  and  which  are 
now  manufacturing  blue  china  with  American  views.  The  blue  tile 
is  probably  one  of  a  number  that  was  manufactured  within  recent 
years  and  used  for  advertising  purposes  by  Boston  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  firms.  The  design  was  based  on  the  Rogers’  china. 

[9.  F.  G.,  Virginia,  wishes  to  know: 

{a)  The  probable  value  of  the  following  pieces  of  china:  three  blue 
dinner  plates,  Willow  ware  design,  made  by  Ashworth 
Bros.,  Hanley;  two  Wedgwood  dinner  plates,  decorated 
with  scenes  and  characters  from  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott;  a  blue  Copeland  pitcher,  with  the  words  “  Spode’s 
Tower”  on  the  bottom;  a  white  syrup  pitcher  with  metal 
top,  bearing  a  wheat  head  design  in  relief,  made  by  Edward 
Wallet,  Cobridge,  in  1851. 

( b )  The  possible  value  of  a  blue  and  old  rose  bedspread,  and  the 


significance  of"  the  name  “Peter  Ginn”  woven  into  the 
spread. 

(a)  The  pieces  of  china  in  question  appear  to  be  of  the  mid¬ 

nineteenth  century,  or  later,  and  are  of  English  manufac¬ 
ture.  Few  products  of  a  period  so  late  as  this  have  received 
sufficient  attention  from  collectors  to  enable  the  forming  of 
any  judgment  as  to  their  value — even  if  Antiques  were  to 
depart  from  its  policy  of  not  making  appraisals. 

(b)  The  description  of  the  bedspread  is  too  indefinite  to  permit  of 

accurate  classification.  It  suggests,  however,  a  character¬ 
istic  Southern  weaving,  and  the  name  might  quite  as  well 
be  that  of  the  person  for  whom  the  spread  was  made 
as  that  of  the  weaver.  In  neither  case  does  identification 
seem  possible.  As  for  saleability,  it  is  said  that  there  is  a 
customer  for  everything.  An  advertisement  of  both  china 
and  bedspread  in  the  Clearing  House  of  Antiques  would 
probably  bring  some  offers. 

20.  E.  L.  S.,  West  Virginia,  says:  “I  have  a  number  of  colored  etched 
vases,  with  covered  tops,  called  ‘comports.’  What  were,  or  are, 
they  used  for?” 

These  are  undoubtedly  “compotieres”  used  to  hold  “compote” 
or  stewed  fruits.  By  a  not  unusual  transfer  of  terms  the  con¬ 
tainers  have  come  to  be  known  as  “compotes.”  They  are  used 
more  especially  at  the  present  time  for  bon-bons. 

*  * 

Some  other  questions  which,  in  date  of  receipt,  would  naturally  be 
answered  in  this  number,  have  presented  some  difficult  points  which,  it  is 
hoped,  may  be  solved  in  time  for  publication  in  the  June  issue. 

*  *  * 

More  Information  Concerning  Blaisdell 

A  letter  from  Mr.  L.  Earle  Rowe,  Director  of  the  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design,  contains  the  following  valuable  information  which  corrects 
and  amplifies  question  number  6  (a)  in  the  March  issue  of  Antiques. 

“Your  answer  in  the  March  issue  of  Antiques  about  David  Blaisdell 
leads  me  to  send  you  some  information  about  him  which  I  found  in 
Amesbury,  Mass.  Blaisdell  spelled  his  name  ‘Blasdell’  and  the  town 
‘Almsbury.’  My  information  came  from  the  History  of  Amesbury. 
Whether  David  went  to  Andover  or  Maine,  I  cannot  say,  but  this  could 
easily  be  checked  up  at  Amesbury.  The  information  I  am  sending  does 
not  touch  Nicholas,  but  he  could  be  easily  traced  through  his  relationship 
to  David.” 

DAVID  BLASDELL,  AMESBURY,  MASS. 

1757.  David  Blasdell  died  this  year,  aged  forty-six.  He  was  a  rather 
prominent  man,  more,  perhaps,  on  account  of  his  mechanical  genius  than 
otherwise.  His  clocks  are  still  in  existence.  He  lived  near  Charles  Blas- 
dell’s,  at  Kendrick’s  lane,  and  his  shop  was  in  Mr.  Blasdell’s  front  yard. 
His  business  was  really  a  little  of  everything:  he  made  and  repaired 
clocks,  made  and  repaired  augers,  andirons,  steelyards,  gunlocks,  re¬ 
paired  tin  and  brass  ware,  shod  horses,  run  spoons,  forged  iron  work  for 
vessels,  sold  groceries,  dry  goods,  meat,  wood,  made  tow  combs,  owned 
cider  mill,  and  made  all  kinds  of  nails,  from  shingle  to  double  tens.  He  was 
selectman  (chairman)  in  1754,  and  several  times  assessor  in  the  East 
parish.  He  was  son  of  Jonathan  and  grandson  of  Henry,  Sen.  and  a 
more  industrious  or  useful  man  is  seldom  found.  His  son  David,  continued 
his  business  at  the  same  location  for  many  years. 

1739.  At  the  annual  meeting  it  was  “voted  to  give  unto  David  Blas¬ 
dell  towns  meeting  house  Bell.”  David  was  a  clockmaker  and  may  have 
used  it  for  casting  clock  bells.  There  may  be  a  history  to  this  bell,  which, 
if  known,  would  be  interesting.  It  was,  probably,  a  gift,  and  not  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  town,  otherwise  the  record  would  have  made  some  mention 
of  it.  It  was  sent  from  England. 

1748.  Everything  in  the  building  of  a  house  in  those  days  was  done  by 
hand.  Spike,  nail,  bolt,  hinge.  It  was  barely  possible  for  a  smart  workman 
to  make  500  small  nails  in  a  day.  David  Blasdell,  who  made  many  nails, 
in  his  Diary  says  he  made  that  number  one  day. 

1748.  David  Blasdell,  a  descendant  of  Henry,  Sen.  made  two  foot- 
stoves  for  the  tithing  men,  and  received  1  pound,  4  s.  These  stoves  were 
about  eight  or  nine  inches  square  and  six  inches  high,  made  ot  tin  and 
wood,  with  a  cup  inside  to  be  filled  with  coals,  to  keep  the  feet  warm. 
When  meeting  houses  had  no  stoves  to  warm  them,  these  were  a  great 
comfort.  Some  of  them  are  yet  in  existence,  kept  as  curiosities — memen¬ 
toes  of  the  past. 


From  the  QolleEiio n  of 


JANE  TELLER 

cl Antiquarian 

RARE  assemblage  of  Farly 
American  Antiquities  from 
the  collection  of  [  ane  Teller, 
Antiquarian ,  and  President  of  the 
Society  of  American  Antiquarians, in¬ 
cluding  some  of  the  gems  in  the  historic 
Jane  Teller  Mansion,  421  East  6  1  st 
Street, New  York,  will  be  sold  at  pub¬ 
lic  auction  at  FheAndersofiGjalleries , 
M  ay  ninth  to  thirteenth,  inclusive. 

This  remarkable  collection  includes<fkr/v 
Pine,  ACaple,  (f berry ,  and  Walnut  Furniture 
—  'All  Originals . 

Also  Fa  rly  A meric  an  CJ/ass — Stiegel,  W  is- 
tarburg,  Sandwich,  Early  Connecticut,  and 
Virginia  Glass. 

Fa  rly  A meric  a  n  a  nd English  Pewter, T)  in  tier 
Sets,  flighting  Fixtures,  Ornaments . 

: Bedspreads ,  Hand-spun  and  Hand-woven 
Quilts,  fine  ns,  Samplers ,  Prints,  and  Art 
Objects.  1000  lots. 

The  attendants  at  The  Anderson  Gall¬ 
eries  will  be  dressed  in  carefully  designed 
Colonial  costumes. 

Early  American  Domestic  Arts  will  be 
demonstrated — Flax  and  Wool  Spinning  and 
Weaving,  Hooked- Rug  Making,  Candle 
Making,  etc. 

A  special  catalogue,  printed  on  imitation 
early  American  butcher  paper  and  bound 
in  wood  covers,  setting  forth  the  col l eel  ion, 
will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

The  Anderson  Galleries 

Park  Avenue  at  59th  Street 

J\(ezv  Tor  If 


Auction  Notes 

CALENDAR 


(Sales  to  be  held  at  galleries  unless  otherwise  noted) 


NEW  YORK: 

May  I 

evening 


The  American  Art  Galleries,  Madison  Square  South. 

Valuable  books  printed  by  Caxton  and  other  early 
printers.  Colledlion  of  leaves  from  Persian,  Flemish, 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  manuscripts  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  impor¬ 
tant  reference  books,  the  whole  forming  the  colledtion 
of  William  C.  Van  Antwerp,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  On 
free  view  from  April  24. 


May  2  and  3  The  Dance  of  Death,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  twentieth 

afternoons  and  evenings  centuries,  as  illustrated  by  important  examples  of  the 
arts  of  typography,  paleography,  and  engraving — an 
almost  complete  colledtion  of  this  subjedt  acquired  over 
many  years  by  Miss  Susan  Minns  of  Boston.  On  free 
view  from  April  24. 


May  4  and  3 
evenings 


May  6 

afternoon 


May  11  and  12 
afternoons 


Mezzotints  and  stipples  in  proof  and  open-letter  proof 
state  by  seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century  British 
and  Dutch  engravers.  On  free  view  from  May  1. 

Distinguished  Colonial  and  Queen  Anne  furniture,  con¬ 
signed  by  the  long-established  and  favorably-known 
Boston  firm  of  Joel  Koopman  and  Sons.  On  free  view 
from  May  2. 

The  "Hwa  Mei”  colledtion  of  modern  Chinese  porce¬ 
lains  made  and  decorated  according  to  the  ancient  and 
authentic  formula  preserved  only  at  the  still-existing 
Imperial  Factory  at  King-Teh-Chen,  together  with 
ancient  Chinese  paintings,  Yang  Chow  Coromandel 
screens,  embroideries,  amber  necklaces,  snuff-bottles, 
and  other  Chinese  objects  of  interest.  On  free  view 
from  May  9. 


May  15 

afternoon 


May  16 

afternoon 


May  13,  16,  and  17 
evenings 


Americana,  owned  by  Frank  M.  Gregg,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  together  with  bibliographical  reference  works  on 
the  art  of  painting  and  engraving  from  the  library  of 
the  late  John  B.  Pearse,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.  On  free 
view  from  May  10. 

Library  editions,  extra-illustrated  books,  and  auto¬ 
graphs  of  famous  personages,  from  the  library  of  Dr. 
J.  Ackerman  Coles  of  New  York  City — the  important 
items  including  extra-illustrated  copies.  On  free  view 
from  May  10. 

Miscellaneous  etchings  and  engravings  in  black  and 
white,  by  old  and  modern  masters,  from  the  colledtion 
of  the  late  John  R.  Pearse,  Roxbury,  Mass.  On  free 
view  from  May  10. 


The  Anderson  Galleries,  Park  Avenue  at  59th 

May  I  and  2  The  art  colledtion  of  a  well-known  colledtor. 

afternoons  and  evenings 

May  2,3,  and  4  The  library  of  a  well-known  colledtor. 

afternoons  and  evenings 

May  8  The  library  of  the  Hon.  John  M.  Patterson  of  Phila- 

afternoon  and  evening  delphia,  including  his  splendid  Dickens'  colledtions. 
May  9  to  13  inclusive  Colledtion  of  early  American  furniture,  glass,  rugs, 
afternoons  and  evenings  lamps,  etc.,  brought  together  by  Jane  Teller.  (Post¬ 
poned  from  April  11  and  12,  as  announced  in  April 
Antiques.)  See  advertisement. 


Clarke's,  44  East  58th  Street. 

May  6  Sale  of  Spanish  antiques  from  the  colledtion  of  Rai- 

mondo  Ruiz,  of  Barcelona.  On  view  May  3. 

Slay  23  to  27  Sale  of  household  furnish  ngs,  Spanish  and  Italian 

furniture,  etc.  On  view  May  17.  (Final  sale  of  the 
season.) 


THERE  should  be  considerable  interest  in  the  Jane  Teller 
sale  of  antiques,  which  was  called  for  April  11  and  12,  and 
has  been  postponed  to  May  9  to  13.  The  Jane  Teller  mansion 
has  been  a  unique  establishment,  and  its  contents  have  consisted 
of  American  things,  interesting,  many  of  them,  because  of  his¬ 
toric  association  as  well  as  because  of  age  and  workmanship. 
The  sale  will  be  worth  watching. 

The  sale  of  things  Spanish  at  Clarke’s,  May  6th,  gains  interest 
because  the  colledtion  went  out  of  Spain  ahead  of  the  new,  high, 
and  obnoxious  export  tax. 
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In  his  London  notes,  Autolycos  observes  that  the  time  has  ar¬ 
rived  when  silver  may  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  particularly  if 
it  is  English  silver  and  hedged  around  as  English  silver  is  with 
the  protective  guarantees  of  hallmarks. 

If  memory  serves  aright,  gold  is  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of 
I  $20  an  ounce.  That  value  for  old  silver  has  been  many  times  sur- 
i  passed  in  recent  English  sales,  notably  at  Sotheby’s  in  London 
last  December,  when  a  William  and  Mary  basin,  dating  from 
1691,  weighing  13  oz.  14  dwts.,  brought  £128.8.9,  or  virtually 
#40  an  ounce,  twice  the  value  of  gold. 

And  now  New  York  is  setting  a  grand  pace.  At  the  Anderson 
Galleries  on  April  7  and  8,  a  number  of  fine  pieces  of  silver  and 
of  Sheffield  plate,  formerly  belonging  to  well-known  Irish  families, 
came  under  the  hammer,  and  brought  prices  well  above  that  of 
raw  gold. 

LONDON  —  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge 

February  27 

Sale  of  Books  Unsold  at  the  Sales  of  the  Huth  Library 
Seven  English  Plays  from  the  Private  Library  of  Charles  /,  £300.  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
Canterbury  Tales,  printed  by  W.  Caxton,  about  1478,  £650.  The  Chastising  of 
God’s  Children,  Caxton,  1491(f),  £195.  O.  Goldsmith,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  1766, 
£100.  Geo.  Herbert,  The  Temple,  Sacred  Poems  and  Private  Ejaculations ,  1633, 
£110.  J.  Watton,  Incipit  Liber  qui  rocatur  Speculum  Xpristiana,  c.  1480,  £160. 

February  28,  March  i 

Sale  of  Choice  Modern  Etchings 

Muirhead  Bone,  A  Rainy  Night  in  Rome,  £78.  Three  Impressions  of  Piccadilly 
Circus  at  Night  in  War  Time,  £74,  £92,  and  £86,  respectively.  The  Great 
Gantry,  Charing  Cross,  fourth  state,  £98.  C.  Meryor.,  Le  Petit  Pont,  second 
state,  on  yellow  Japanese  paper,  £130.  La  Tour  d’Horloge,  second  state,  before 
initials,  on  yellow  Japanese  paper,  £72.  St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  fourth  state,  on 
yellow  Japanese  paper,  £72.  Le  Pont  Neuf,  fifth  state,  on  green  paper,  £112. 
L' Abside  de  Notre  Dame,  fourth  state,  on  old  paper,  £120.  J.  A.  McN.  Whistler, 
The  French  Set  ( The  Unsafe  Tenement  missing),  in  original  blue  wrappers, 
£165.  The  Kitchen,  printed  and  signed  by  the  artist,  £105.  Little  Venice , 
signed  with  Butterfly,  £300. 

March  3 

Sale  of  Tapestries  and  Old  Oak  Furniture 

Old  oak  bedstead,  made  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  King  James  I  to  Charlton 
Park,  4'  9"  wide,  7'  3"  high, £42.  Panel  of  eight  English  mediaeval  picture  tiles, 
£1,420.  Seven  panels  of  seventeenth-century  Brussels  tapestry,  £1,100. 

March  6  and  7 

Sale  of  Persian  and  Indian  Miniatures,  and  Illuminated 
Manuscripts,  the  Property  of  Sir  Coleridge  Kennard 

Illuminated  History  of  the  Moghul  Empire,  A.D.  1431,  written  on  341  leaves, 
£295;  Nizami:  Kamsah.  Persian  manuscript,  written  on  388  leaves,  1563, 
£74;  Firdausi:  Shah-namah.  Book  of  the  Kings,  Persian  manuscript,  written  on 
390  leaves,  1651,  £58.  Tavirakhi  Tabri,  sixteenth  century,  £46.  Qur’an,  writ¬ 
ten  on  406  leaves,  £80.  Pair  of  Persian  lacquer  book  covers,  late  sixteenth 
century,  £59. 

March  10 

Sale  of  Old  Silver,  Miniatures,  Etc. 

Irish  dish  ring,  £77.  George  II  salver,  £50.  A  George  II  cake  basket,  £45.  Wil¬ 
liam  III  Monteith,  £187.  Miniature  by  Andrew  Plimer,  £64.  Gold  locket  with 
a  miniature  by  Samuel  Cooper  and  another  by  John  Hoskins,  £240.  Miniature 
mounted  in  an  ivory  patch  box,  £50.  Another  by  Nicholas  Dixon,  £94. 

March  13,  14,  and  15 

Sale  of  Books  and  Autograph  Letters 

Books:  Large  paper  copy  of  Babies  Choisies,  by  La  Fontaine,  minus  8  plates,  £50. 
The  manuscript  Commonplace  Book  of  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Barham,  author  of  In- 
goldsby  Legends,  with  16  rough  pen  and  ink  drawings  by  Wilson,  £75.  Copies 
of  Kate  Greenaway  Almanacks,  13  presentations,  with  original  black  and 
white  sketch,  £50. 

Letters:  Letter  from  George  Washington,  3  pp.  folio,  £50.  150  letters  of  John 
Locke,  £150.  Another,  £40. 

March  16 

Sale  of  Engravings 

Colored  Prints:  W.  Ward,  after  J.  Hoppner,  The  Sallad  Girl,  £130.  F.  Bartolozzi, 
after  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  £210.  S.  W.  Reynolds,  after  J.  Hoppner,  £200. 
Aquatints:  Set  of  eight  aquatints,  printed  in  colors,  by  C.  Bentley,  after  H.  Ai¬ 
ken,  of  the  Grand  Liecestershire  Steeplechase,  £51.  Set  of  the  Le  Blond  ovals, 

£54. 

March  17 

Sale  of  Furniture,  Tapestry,  Etc. 

Seventeenth-century  cabinet,  with  marqueterie  panels,  on  ebonized  stand, 
£145.  Set  of  three  panels  of  seventeenth-century  Flemish  tapestry,  £290.  Five 
panels  of  Mortlake  tapestry,  £675.  Four  panels  of  English  tapestry,  £560. 


'Blue  Hen  ^Antique  Shop 

MRS.  PERRY  D.  THOMPSON 

Harrison  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Open  afternoons  from  2  until  4.  Other  hours  by  appointment 

Telephone,  Lowell  2780 


Philadelphia^  s  fargest  Selection  of 

(Tlgues 

ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL 

I724  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


MELVIN  D.  REED 


700  Washington  Street  South  Braintree,  Mass. 

OPPOSITE  THAYER  ACADEMY 

Maple  Highboy  Original  Brasses.  Double  Chest  of  Drawers  Old  Brasses. 
Serpentine-front  Desk  Old  Brasses.  Nine  early  New  England  Desks. 
Swell-front  and  Straight-front  Bureaus.  Tall  Post-beds.  Steigel  and 
Sandwich  Glass.  House  Filled  with  Old  Things. 


BANJO-CLOCK  MOVEMENTS 

and  Farts  for  Tfepairs 

Perfect  Reproductions  of  the  Famous  Simon  Willard 
Movements 

G.  R.  S.  KILLAM,  Rawtucket ,  Rhode  Island 

FRANK  GARDNER  HALE 

JEWELRY  ENAMELS 

‘The  Studio  Shop 

Fine  Old  Furniture,  China,  Pewter,  Glass,  Silver,  and  Many  Other  Things 
Designs  and  Estimates  given  for  the  resetting  of  old  jewelry 

2  PARK  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  Beach  1522M 

Telephone,  Hingham  476 

MAGNER  BROS. 

GREEN  STREET,  HINGHAM,  MASS. 

Expert  Rejinis/iers  &  Repairers 
of  c Antiques 

Furniture  of  Ye  Olden  Days 

Antique  &  Modern  Firearms,  Kentucky  Rifles 
Sandwich  Candlesticks  &  Salt  Cellars 
Historical  Cup-Plates  &  Flasks 
Windsor&  Early  American  Furniture, Lowestoft  China 

The  Sun  Dial  Shop 

STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER 
873  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GOULDING’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

SOUTH  SUDBURY,  MASS. 
the  flest  of  the  Old  Ufew 
^Antiques  in  Stock 
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e Antiques 
\ Decorations 


Special 
S lio)v ing  of 
Old  Cflass 


6y J  ^Michigan 
B  on  levard ,  North 
Qhicago ,  Illinois 


ANTIQUES 

Historical  and  Old  Blue  China, 
Cj'lass,  Qup  ‘ dates , 
Ornaments,  £tc. 

MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER 
260  Brow  Street, East  Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone ,  East  Providence  130-R 

C.  F.  LIBBIE  £5?  CO. 

‘Booksellers  and  appraisers 

(Book  tyfullioneersfor  Over  Forty  Years ) 

3  HAMILTON  PLACE,  ROOMS  2I-|.-2l6 

BOSTON 

To  e Antique  'Dealers  and  Collectors 
CEND  us  a  list  of  your  Old  Books,  Old  Prints, 
^  Portraits,  Whaling  Pictures,  Old  Autograph 
Letters,  and  Documents. 

Large  or  small  lots  of  Books,  etc.,  purchased  for 
cash.  Appraisals  made  for  Probate,  Income  l  ax, 
or  Insurance. 


Wire  Tou  Interested  imAntiques 

NO  matter  what  your  collection,  you  will  find  some¬ 
thing  in  our  well-ordered  showrooms  that  will 
appeal  to  your  collector's  fancy. 

A  Curly  Maple  Chest  of  Drawers,  an  Early  Empire  Ma¬ 
hogany  Secretary,  a  Burl  Walnut  Queen  Anne  Highboy, 
a  pair  of  Staffordshire  Lions.  Our  stock  is  large  and 
varied. 

Visit  us  if  you  are  in  the  neighborhood.  Write  us  if  you 
are  not.  We  welcome  calls  and  correspondence . 

HARRY’S  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  Inc. 

I389A  BEACON  STREET,  BROOKLINE,  MASS. 


March  23  and  24 

Sale  of  Old  English  and  Irish  Glass,  Pottery,  Furniture, 
Etc. 

Glass:  Waterford  bowl,  with  turnover  edge,  13"  long,  £30. 

Furniture:  Chippendale  mahogany  bookcase,  9'  9"  x  7 '  4",  £82.  Jacobean  walnut 
chest,  47"  wide,  42"  high,  £52.  Sheraton  mahogany  wardrobe,  4' 8"  x  6' 8", 
£52.  Set  of  eight  mahogany  Hepplewhite  chairs,  six  single  and  two  armchairs, 
£39.  Half  round  Adam  side-table,  with  carved  legs,  £15.  William  and  Mary 
walnut  table,  with  single  drawer,  £57. 

March  20  to  23 

Sale  of  Printed  Books,  Illuminated  Manuscripts,  Etc. 

Poems,  by  J.  D.  Donne,  first  collected  edition,  £15.5.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  The 
Deserted  Village,  first  oCtavo  edition,  £9.5.  W.  Combe,  The  Dance  of  Life,  first 
edition,  £12.  Dickens,  The  Pickwick  Papers,  first  edition,  20  parts  in  19,  plates 
by  Seymour  and  Phiz,  £32.  J.  Smith,  The  Generali  Historic  of  Virginia,  New 
England  and  the  Summer  Isles ,  old  calf,  1626,  £15.10. 

NEW  YORK  —  American  Art  Galleries 

March  9,  10,  1 1 

Sale  of  Old  English,  Irish,  and  Other  European  Silver 

Irish  two-handled  cup,  Joseph  Jackson,  1779,  $430.  Six  Queen  Anne  silver  plates, 
London,  1712,  $390.  Silver  hot-water  urn,  George  III,  London,  1776,  $410. 
Silver  gilt  rose-water  dish,  London,  T766,  $300.  Pair  of  Georgian  silver  platters, 
$300.  Georgian  vegetable  server,  nineteenth  century,  $280.  Georgian  silver 
tray,  London,  1810,  $950.  Twelve  hexagonal  silver  plates,  London.  1786-1789, 
$1020.  James  II  silver  chocolatet,  Leeds,  1687,  £625.  Four  Georgian  silver 
candlesticks,  $960.  Four  Queen  Anne  silver  candlesticks,  $1630.  George  III 
Irish  silver  fruit-dish,  $575.  Irish  silver  teakettle  and  stand,  $435.  Pair  of 
Georgian  silver  vegetable  dishes  and  cover,  $400. 

March  14,  15,  16 

Sale  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Tapestries 

Seventeenth-century  Flemish  tapestry,  $850.  Rose  du  Barry  Khorassan  carpet, 
eighteenth  century,  $800.  Aubusson  tapestry  rug,  Louis  XV  style,  $400. 

March  31,  April  i 

Sale  of  Italian  Furniture,  Venetian  Ironwork,  Etc.,  from 
the  Collection  of  Mr.  Joseph  Dabissi 

Furniture:  Six  Chippendale  Gothic  mahogany  chairs  and  settee,  with  gros  and 
petit  point  needlework,  $2400.  Two  walnut  arm  chairs  and  settee,  Venice, 
seventeenth  century,  S2350.  Six  Gothic  walnut  choir-stalls,  with  original 
damask  cushions,  Florence,  fifteenth  century,  $1350.  Venetian  walnut  pedestal 
table,  seventeenth  century,  $270.  Six  North  Italian  walnut  chairs,  sixteenth 
century,  $225.  Italian  walnut  armchair,  seventeenth  century,  $290.  Florentine 
walnut  cabinet,  sixteenth  century,  $210.  Florentine  inlaid  walnut  cabinet, 
sixteenth  century,  $350. 

Ironwork:  Pair  of  Venetian  Gothic  lions,  fourteenth  century,  $450. 

Tapestry:  Sixteenth  century  Enghien  verdure  tapestry,  8 YT  x  13',  $2700.  Six¬ 
teenth-century  Flemish  tapestry,  $1000. 

Textiles:  Florentine  filet  cover,  sixteenth  century,  $230.  Pair  of  Venetian  em¬ 
broidered  wool  balcony  hangings,  seventeenth  century,  $210.  Florentine  em¬ 
broidered  cope,  sixteenth  century,  $1600.  Pair  of  Florentine  embroidered 
velvet  hangings,  sixteenth  century,  $1050. 


Silver  Loving  Cup  ( about  1740)  Anderson  Galleries 

From  the  collection  of  the  Countess  of  Limerick.  Height,  7 IT';  weight,  34 
oz.,  3  dwts.  Sale  of  April  7-8. 
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NEW  YORK — The  Anderson  Galleries 

March  2,  3,  4 

Sale  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Objects  of  Art  from  the 
Collection  of  Alexander  Scott 

Ferighan  woolen  rug,  16'  x  7',  $440.  Rhages  pottery  bow],  twelfth  century,  $140. 
Sumak  rug,  12'  x  9',  $220.  Kazak  woolen  rug,  8'  x  6',  $120. 

March  i  i 

Sale  of  Early  American  Furniture,  Etc. 

Curley  maple  highboy,  $210.  Curley  maple  chest  of  drawers,  $120.  Pennsylvania 
cabinet  with  glass  doors,  #90.  Patchwork  blanket,  early  American,  $65. 

March  29,  30 

Sale  of  Early  American  and  English  Furniture  from  the 
Carey  Collection 

China:  English  Lowestoft  tea  and  coffee  service,  26  pieces,  eighteenth  century, 
$230.  Chinese  Lowestoft  dinner  service,  38  pieces,  $310. 

Furniture:  Fruitwood  gate-leg  table  with  oval  top,  eighteenth  century,  $220. 
Carved  mahogany  toilet  and  writing  bureau,  English,  eighteenth  century, 
$275.  Ten  ladderback  chairs  with  cabriole  legs  and  baluster  stretchers,  Ameri¬ 
can,  eighteenth  century,  $435.  Six  fan-shaped  open-back  mahogany  chairs, 
with  needlework  seats,  early  American,  $850.  Blockfront  kneehole  desk, 
eighteenth  century,  $750.  Cherry  block-front  bureau,  madeby  Goddard, $590. 
(Similar  to  that  illustrated  on  page  203.) 

Ship  Models:  Bone  model,  made  by  American  pioneers  of  war(i78o),  $750.  U.S. 
frigate  Macedonian  (1814),  fully  rigged,  $210.  U.  S.  frigate  Raretan  (1842), 
$310. 

Ship  Paintings:  New  York  from  the  Bay  (1836),  aquatint  by  Chapman,  engraved 
by  Bennett,  $830.  View  of  New  York  Quarantine ,  Staten  Island  (1833),  aqua¬ 
tint,  engraved  by  Bennett,  $220.  Privateer  America  (1812),  by  Lufs,  #125. 

April  7  and  8 

Sale  of  Old  American,  English,  Irish,  and  Continental 
Silver 

Early  American  silver  loving  cup  (1740),  harp  handled  with  maker’s  mark,  M.C., 
weight,  34  oz.,  3  dwts.,  $510.  Early  American  two-handled  silver  cup  and 
cover  (1740),  maker’s  mark,  R.  FI.  Weifht,  weight,  22  oz.,  17  dwts.,  $600. 
Queen  Anne  old  English  silver  chocolate  pot  with  dome  cover  (1709),  weight, 
30  oz.,  $340.  Irish  silver  alms  dish  (1700),  made  in  Cork  by  William  Martin, 
weight,  i6>2  oz.,  $625.  Irish  silver  potato  ring  (1770),  made  by  William 
Thompson,  weight,  15  oz.,  14  dwts.,  $825.  Irish  silver  punch  bowl  (1741),  made 
by  William  Williamson,  weight,  30  oz.,  $360. 

NEW  YORK  —  Clarke's 

March  22  to  25 

Sale  of  Furniture,  Paintings,  Glass,  Etc.,  from  the  Col¬ 
lection  of  Richard  W.  Lehne 

Queen  Anne  kneehole  writing  table,  composed  of  two  pedestals  on  clubfoot 
cabriole  supports,  $875.  Two  eighteenth-century  Irish  Chippendale  carved 
mahogany  armchairs,  $700.  Petit  point  needlework  screen  of  the  Queen  Anne 
period,  representing  the  legend  of  the  Prodigal  Son  in  four  phases,  one  shown 
on  each  fold  of  the  screen,  $750.  Two  eighteenth-century  carved  mahogany 
high-post  tester  beds,  Sheraton,  $750.  Burl  walnut  Queen  Anne  horseshoe 
writing  table,  $500.  Black  and  red  lacquer  secretaire  of  the  Queen  Anne 
period,  $360.  Eighteenth-century  mahogany  side  table,  Hepplewhite,  $550. 
Seventeenth-century  painted  kneehole  writing  table  of  the  Stuart  period,  $300. 
Two  eighteenth-century  oysterwood  and  walnut  Queen  Anne  tallboys  on 
stands,  $450.  Eighteenth-century  Queen  Anne  walnut  secretary,  $260.  Eight¬ 
eenth-century  Chippendale  carved  mahogany  and  needlework  day  bed, 
$875.  Mortimer  carved  mahogany  secretary  bookcase  of  the  Georgian  period, 

$ 2100 . 

NEW  YORK — Silo's 

April  i 

Sale  of  Tapestries 

Brussels  tapestry  panel,  seventeenth  century,  $900.  Mortlake  tapestry,  $775. 
Brussels  tapestry,  sixteenth  century,  $625. 


Antiques  in  Lecture  and  Exhibition 

Antiques  will  gladly  publish  advance  information  of  lectures  and  exhibitions  in 
the  field  of  its  particular  interest.  Notice  of  such  events  should  reach  the  editorial 
offire ,  if  possible,  not  later  than  the  eighteenth  of  each  month,  for  publication  on  the 
thirtieth. 

During  the  summer  months  there  will  be,  in  various  places,  a  good  many 
pageants,  historical  gatherings,  and  special  exhibitions  of  things  historical, 
which  might  gain  in  attendance  if  the  dates  of  their  presentation  were  more 
widely  known.  Many  readers  of  Antiques  will  be  on  the  wing  and  might 
readily  arrange  their  places  and  periods  of  alighting,  if  informed  betimes  of 
what  is  going  on. 

Since  Antiques  publishes  brief  advance  notices  of  such  things  without 
charge,  it  suggests  fuller  utilization  of  the  service.  A  post-card  is  sufficient. 

Richmond,  Va. 

May  22-28 — The  Virginia  Historical  Pageant. 


Qhina ,  Furniture ,  Fare  Gflass ,  FiSlures 

Boston  Antique  Exchange 

33  Charles  Street ,  Boston 

It  will  pay  you  to  visit  here  when  in  Boston.  Conceded  to  be  the 
most  interesting  shop  in  town 

Geo.  N.  McMahon,  Proprietor 


3few  England's  Qolonial  and 
Oriental  Tfag  Repairing  Shop 

Hooked  Rugs  Washed,  Repaired 
and  Woven 

STEPHENS,  Specialist 

910  North  Shore  Road,  Revere,  Mass. 
Telephone,  Revere  1176-R 


DANIEL  F.  MAGNER 


INTERESTING  GENERAL  LINE  OF 

Antiques 

Expert  Appraising 

Fountain  Square  Fling  ham,  ChtCass. 


H.  GOLDBERG 

DEALER  IN 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE,  CHINA,  GLASS 
HOOKED  RUGS 
Fine  Furniture  Repairing 
363  Cambridge  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


S.E.  FIOYjOVCJXX  formerly  Samuel  Holoway 

established  thirty-five  years 


(gnlii  (gilfor 


of  Antique  and  ACodern  Ficlure  and  ACirror 
Frames  and  Fine  Furniture 

61  HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON 


When  in  F H I f\A F> 8gF H lAf 

call  at 

OSBORN’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Old  Qlass ,  Qhina ,  ’Fester,  Etc. 

1026  PINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 

H.  SACKS  SONS 

62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE,  BROOKLINE  865 

Antique  Furniture 

Brass  Antiques  ‘Restored 


CHARLES  S.  ANDREWS 

Antiques 

37  CHARLES  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  Haymarket  2223 
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FOR  SAL  E — Kansas 
City's  Jfgrgest  Antique 
Store ,  to  settle  estate. 

Established  1897  Price,  f  1 0,000 

zA  Gjolden  Opportunity  for  Some  One 

Address  J  A  ON  L\  ON,  <1 Attorneys 

901  Scarritt  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


HERE  is  a  romance  in  the  collecting  of  Antiques 
M  which  only  the  collector  understands. 

And  for  the  American  collector  there  is  added  ro¬ 
mance  in  the  collecting  of  American  antiques — 
products  devised  by  the  American  forefathers, 
rich  in  historical  association. 

A  large  collection  of  American  antiques  in 
the  rough  is  on  exhibit  at  our  showrooms. 


FLAYDERMAN  &  KAUFMAN 

65,  67,  and  68  Charles  Street 
BOSTON 

Main  Showroom ,  Northeast  Corner  of  the  Old  Charles  Street  Church 


Albert  J.  Hill,  Est.  1895  Wm.  K.  MacKay 

HILL-MacKAY  CO. 

^Appraisers 

For  Inheritance  Fax,  F  rob  ate,  Insurance , 

‘ Division  of  Froperty ,  Etc. 

Sales  for  Settlement  of  Estates  Arranged 
Auction  or  Private 

120  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Congress  3167 


JAMES  M.  FISK  &  CO. 

17  PROVINCE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Specialists  in  Iff  to  ring  Oil  Faintings 
Engravings,  Etchings,  Etc. 

Expert  Service  on  ‘ Difficult  a Antiques  in  Wood 

Our  advice  freely  given,  if  requested,  to  those  who  have  doubts  as  to  what  may  or 
should  be  done. 

HUSTON’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

cl American  Furniture ,  'Pewter 
\ Brasses ,  (flockg 

321  SOUTH  ELEVENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


J.  S.  METCALFE 

\Antiques ,  Furniture 
Works  of  xArt,  Ftc. 

COR.  FEDERAL  AND  NORTH 
S  T  BEETS 

SALEM,  MASS. 


COLLECTIONS  OF  ANTIQUES 

and  All  Kinds  of  Household  Furnishings 

Solicited  for  sale  at  auction  or  to  buy  for  cash.  Intelligent  personal  attention  given 
to  sale  of  collections  of  antiques.  Appraisals  made  for  tax  or  insurance  purposes. 

WILLIAM  K.  MacKAY  COMPANY 

Auctioneers  and  Appraisers 

ii  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone ,  Haymarket  48 

The  Philadelphia  Antique  Exchange 

129  South  1 8th  Street,  and  109  South  15th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Collectors  and  Importers 

of  Genuine  Antiques,  Fine  Furniture,  Early  English  and  American  Silver. 
China,  Glass,  and  Brie  a  Brae 
We  make  a  specialty  of  Antique  Jewelry  and  have  a 
wonderful  collection  of  unique  earrings  and  necklaces. 

London  Office:  22A  Motcomb  Street  Correspondence  Solicited 


^  For  80  Years ,Qloc\ma\ers 

Old  tradition  and  experience  enable  the 
makers  of  HOWARD  CLOCKS  to  insure 
the  quality  and  suitability  of  their  time¬ 
pieces. 

Large  clocks  for  institutions  of  architectural 
significance;  historic  small  clocks  for  the 
home. 

E.  HOWARD  CLOCK  CO. 

New  York  BOSTON  Chicago 

Telephone,  Main  643 


Large  Assortment  of 

Historical  and  Conventional  Glass  Cup  Plates 
Bottles,  China,  Linen,  and  F'ine  Furniture 

For  Anything  Old,  Visit  or  Write 

The  Antique  Shop  of  MRS.  M.  B.  COOKEROW 

265  King  Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

WE  have  just  added  to  our  collection  of  early  Amer¬ 
ican  Antique  furniture  a  Jacobean  Highboy,  a  Wal¬ 
nut  Pennsylvania  Dutch  ( Sheraton )  Sideboard,  a  gate-leg 
table,  a  corner  cupboard,  and  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
decorated  chest  dated  1818. 

Th6se  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  interesting  items  to  be  found  in  our  col 
leftion.  Correspondence  invited. 

PHILA.  ANTIQUE  CO.,  633  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Established  1866  
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THE  CLEARING  HOUSE 


Caution:  This  department  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  buy,  sell, 
or  exchange  anything  in  the  antique  field. 

While  dealer  announcements  are  not  excluded,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
sales  columns  will  be  used  primarily  by  private  individuals  who  wish  to 
dispose  of  articles  concerning  whose  exact  classification  they  may  be 
either  uncertain  or  ignorant.  Purchasers  of  articles  advertised  in  the 
“Clearing  House”  should,  therefore,  be  sure  of  their  own  competence  to 
judge  authenticity  and  values.  Likewise  those  who  respond  to  wanted 
advertisements  should  assure  themselves  of  the  responsibility  of  pros¬ 
pective  purchasers.  Antiques  cannot  assume  this  responsibility  for  its 


readers,  nor  can  it  hold  itself  accountable  for  misunderstandings  that 
may  arise. 

Rates:  Clearing  House  advertisements  should  be  paid  for  when  sub¬ 
mitted.  Rates,  ten  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion;  minimum  charge, 
$2.00.  Count  each  word,  initial,  and  whole  number  as  a  word,  name 
and  address  as  one  word,  and  send  check  with  copy.  Where  requested, 
Antiques  will  prepare  copy. 

In  answering  advertisements  note  that,  where  the  addressee  is  listed  by 
number  only,  he  should  be  addressed  by  his  number  in  care  of  Antiques, 
683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


FO^  SzAJie 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE,  Stiegel,  Stoddard,  Sand¬ 
wich  and  Waterford  glass,  vases,  ornaments,  em¬ 
broideries,  prints,  etc.  The  Colonial  Shop,  26 
North  Water  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  W.  W. 
Bennett,  Proprietor. 

ANTIQUES  OF  ALL  KINDS,  for  sale  at  all  times. 
Fieles  &  Bros.,  Christiana,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

ANTIQUES.  Rare  pieces  of  Stiegel  glass.  Mrs. 
Clark's  Shop,  Eighth  Street,  near  Quaker  Inn,  New 
Bedford,  Mass.  Home  address,  288  Maple  Street. 

AT  LARCHMONT,  NEW  YORK,  forty  acres  unim¬ 
proved  property  in  residential  section,  Sound  View. 
No.  183. 

A  VERY  FEW  remaining  copies  of  the  large  silver 
book,  “The  Old  Silver  of  American  Churches,”  by 
E.  Alfred  Jones.  Over  aooo  pieces  of  silver  de¬ 
scribed,  over  1000  pieces  illustrated.  Edition  limited 
to  506  copies  only.  Price,  $50  each.  George  C. 
Gebelein,  79  Chestnut  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

BLUE  CHINA  BOOK,  by  Camehl  (published,  $7.50) 
$4.35;  Pleasures  of  Collecting ,  by  Teall  (published, 
$4.00),  $2.00.  Catalogue  of  other  interesting  books, 
new  and  old,  free  upon  request.  Quotations  on  new  or 
out-of-print  books.  Correspondence  solicited.  Private 
libraries  or  small  lots  of  books  purchased  for  cash. 
Womrath  &  Peck,  Inc.,  42  Broadway,  New  York. 

BOOKS:  Keramic  Gallery ,  by  Wm.  Chaffers  (1907), 
price  $12.50.  Ceramic  Art ,  by  Albert  Jacquemart 
(1873),  $10.00.  List  of  Early  American  Silversmiths 
and  Their  Marks,  by  French,  $80.  No.  807. 

CASTLEFORD  SUGAR  BOWL  with  cover,  6"x7". 
Acanthus  leaf  border  in  blue  and  white,  two  medal¬ 
lions  in  blue.  No.  179. 

CHESTS:  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  $250  to  $1000 
each.  Other  period  pieces.  Rev.  F.  Hewitt,  3562 
McDougall  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

COLONIAL  MANSIONS  OF  MARYLAND  AND 
DELAWARE,  by  John  Martin  Hammond.  Perfect 
copy,  uncut,  $ 20 .  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hilton,  141  West  Main 
Street,  Newark,  Del. 

CONNOISSEUR,  THE,  London.  Following  back 
numbers:  1902,  January,  March,  May,  June,  No¬ 
vember.  190J,  January-February,  February-March. 
1904,  May,  July.  /905,  all  but  January.  1906 ,  all  but 
May.  /907,  all  but  March.  1908,  all  but  February, 
May.  1909,  all  but  November,  December.  1910 ,  all. 
/<?//,  all  but  October.  1912 ,  all.  /91J,  all  but  July. 
1014,  all  but  November,  December.  Offers  for  the  lot 
of  1 1 6  will  be  received.  No.  176. 

CURLY  MAPLE  HIGH  CHEST  of  drawers,  wonder- 
ful  piece,  $200;  curly  maple  sleigh  bed,  rare,  $150; 
early  pine  hanging  corner  closet,  set  of  hanging 
shelves.  Katherine  Willis,  272  Hillside  Avenue, 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

DE  MEDICI  FLORENTINE  CHEST,  period  1450 
beautifully  hand-carved  and  inlaid.  De  Medici  coat 
of  arms  inlaid  in  cover.  Absolutely  genuine,  in  orig¬ 
inal  condition.  Price  and  photograph  on  application. 
J.  E.  Doran,  Smith’s  Ferry,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  R.F.D. 
1,  B0X125. 

DUCK-FOOT  WING  CHAIR,  with  side  chair  to 
match.  Swell  front  bureaus,  inlaid;  mahogany  card 
tables;  maple  highboy  with  double  fan;  maple  high- 
post  bed;  lowpost  beds,  desks;  tavern  and  duck-foot 
tables;  chairs  of  variety,  etc.Wn.LiAM  Skarp,  Millis, 
Mass. 


EARLY  AMERICAN  ANTIQUES,  Chests,  Cup¬ 
boards,  Desks,  Stretcher,  Dutch  Tavern,  Snake  Leg, 
Tiptop  Tables.  Grandfather,  Banjo,  Mantel  Clocks; 
Windsor,  Slatback  Chairs;  Silver  Lustre,  Benning¬ 
ton,  Bottles,  Lanterns,  Glass,  Brass,  Pewter,  Quilts, 
Rugs,  Violins.  No.  184. 

FOR  HISTORICAL  CUP-PLATES,  historical  flasks, 
and  historical  Currier  prints,  write  Mrs.  Baugh, 
318  Orange  Street,  Media,  Pa. 

FIVE  OLD  AMERICAN  PEWTER  PLATES,  one 
Boston  make.  Six  old  pewter  egg  cups.  Fine  collection 
of  glass.  Frank  G.  Hale,  2  Park  Square,  Boston. 

FLOWER  PIECES,  originals  and  copies  of  old  ones, 
painted  by  an  expert.  Photographs  and  prices  sub¬ 
mitted  on  application.  No.  175. 

GRANDFATHERS’  CLOCKS;  highboys,  lowboys, 
early  pottery;  hooked  rugs;  Windsor  chairs;  sten¬ 
cilled  chairs;  Stiegel  glass;  brasses;  correspondence 
solicited.  David  B.  Missemer,  Mannheim,  Pa. 

GLASS  CUP-PLATE — Head  of  Queen  Victoria.  No. 

178-  _ 

HISTORICAL  CUP-PLATES  AND  CHINA;  Sand¬ 
wich  Glass  Candlesticks  and  Salt-Cellars,  Silver, 
Copper,  and  Lead  Lustre;  Early  American  Furni¬ 
ture.  Mary  H.  Dodge,  Pawling,  New  York. 

HISTORICAL  FLASKS.  An  exceptionally  fine  collec¬ 
tion.  Other  early  glass  and  a  few  nice  things  in  early 
American  furniture.  Can  be  seer,  by  appointment: 
221  East  17th  Street,  New  York  City.  Telephone: 
Bowling  Green  3100;  extension  151. 

HOOSAC  ANTIQUE  &  HOBBY  SHOP,  Hoosick 
Falls,  N.  Y.  When  automobiling  be  sure  and  stop. 
Early  American  furniture,  exceptionally  fine  selec¬ 
tion  of  Historical  Glass  Flasks  and  other  bottles. 
Early  American  Glass  and  Sandwich  Glass. 

HOWARD  &  DAVIS  MAHOGANY  BANJO  CLOCK. 
Queen  Anne  mirror,  3I2'.  Collection  fifty  antique 
bottles.  Stiegel  and  Sandwich  glassware.  Curly  maple 
highboy.  Elaborately  carved  black  oak  chest.  E.  C. 
Hall,  87  Birchwood  Avenue,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

ILLUSTRATED  CHECK-LIST  OF  EARLY  AMER- 
ICAN  BOTTLES  AND  FLASKS.  350  bottles  de¬ 
scribed.  55  plates.  Cloth  bound.  8"x5j£".  no  pages. 
Price,  $3.  De  Luxe  Edition,  $5  (prepaid  in  the  U.S.). 
Published  and  for  sale  by  the  author,  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  873  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JOSHUA  WILDER  MINIATURE  CLOCK.  Corner 
cupboard.  Mahogany  double  chest  drawers.  Tables, 
stands,  ottomans,  mirrors,  china,  glass,  pewter,  brass, 
chintz,  pamphlets,  prints,  books.  Isabelle  L. 
Spooner,  Acushnet,  Mass. 

LARGE  VARIETY  EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNI- 
TURE.  Rare  Stiegel,  Sandwich,  Jersey  glass.  Cup- 
plates,  bottles,  china,  brasses,  chintzes,  pewter, 
prints,  samplers.  Wilmer  Moore,  18  West  Broad 
Street,  Hopewell,  Mercer  County,  New  Jersey. 

LETTER  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  dated  1 763 ; 
three  Heppelwh'te  chairs,  in  excellent  condition.  No. 
180. 

MAHOGANY  PIER— TABLE,  with  mirror  beneath — 
originally  in  parlor  of  Gov.  Hancock  House,  Beacon 
Street,  Boston.  No.  182. 

MINIATURES,  Cameos,  Old  Jewelry.  Candlesticks  of 
glass,  brass,  pewter,  and  steel.  Sandwich  glass  in 
crystal  and  colors.  Old  pottery.  S.  Elizabeth  York, 
457  Chancery  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


OLD  BLUE  DAVENPORT  DINNER  SET,  over  60 
pieces;  perfect  condition  and  unusually  complete. 
Price,  $500.  No.  185. 

OLD  SHIP  LANTERNS,  Ship  Bells,  Quadrants, 
Bimeacer  Lights,  Brass  Swinging  Lamps,  Ship 
Models,  Sea  Chests,  Mahogany  Sideboard,  Ma¬ 
hogany  Grandfather’s  Clock,  Brass  Works,  Sleigh 
Bed,  Commode,  Sleigh  Bureau.  Gloucester  Curio¬ 
sity  Shop,  32  Main  Street,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

OLD  SILVER  BRAZIER,  by  John  Coney,  1655—1722. 
Very  rare  piece  by  America’s  most  noted  silversmith. 
Only  one  like  it  known.  Old  teapot,  by  Simpkins. 
Porringer,  by  Dixwell.  Old  silver  caster,  by  Boelen. 
Spoons,  by  N.  Hurd  and  Swan.  No.  158. 

PAIR  SILVER  TEAPOTS,  marked  with  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  crest.  Thought  to  have  belonged  to  the  son  of 
Alexander  Hamilton.  No.  174. 

PAIR  OF  BRASS-BARRELLED  FLINT-LOCK 
PISTOLS,  by  W.  Ketland,  London,  fine  shape,  with 
holsters,  $30.  G.  R.  S.  Killam,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

RARE  ELI  TERRY  SHELF  CLOCK,  escapement 
on  front  of  dial.  Photograph  to  interested  party. 
C.  M.  Heffner,  418  Washington  Street,  Reading, 
Pa. 

RARE  PIECES  AMERICAN  ANTIQUE  FURNI- 
TURE,  both  in  pine  and  maple.  E.  H.  Mattice,  53 
Water  Street,  Penacook,  N.  H. 

RARE  OLD  MAHOGANY  SPINET.  Splendid  condi¬ 
tion.  Original  hinges  on  lid.  Ivory  and  ebony  keys. 
In  same  family  over  100  years.  No.  181. 

ROSE  HILL  HOOKED  RUGS  and  foot  cushions, 
originals  and  old  designs.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Duncan,  Nut- 
tall,  Gloucester  County,  Va. 

ROSEWOOD  FURNITURE,  two  sofas,  seven  chairs. 
Style  of  Louis  XV  as  adapted  to  mid-nineteenth 
century  taste.  Wood  of  excellent  grain  and  color,  gilt 
metal  mountings.  Damask  covering.  Write  for  de¬ 
tails  and  pictures.  No.  172. 

STENCILLING  and  rush  seating  of  chairs.  Colonial 
Refinishing  &  Decorating  Company,  615  Colum¬ 
bus  Avenue,  Room  4,  Boston. 

TABLES,  chairs,  desks,  chests,  beds,  china,  crockery, 
cup-plates,  etc.  H.  L.  Lindsey,  State  and  Orange 
Streets,  Media,  Pa. 

VERY  FINE  COLLECTION  of  hooked  rugs  .ready 
for  inspection.  E.  C.  Howe,  91  Newbury  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

WE  CARRY  a  comprehensive  stock  of  early  furniture 
in  maple,  pine,  cherry;  hooked  rugs,  spreads,  iron¬ 
ware,  brass,  pewter,  china;  an  interesting  assort¬ 
ment  of  glassware,  including  Stiegel,  Sandwich,  and 
Jersey;  cup-plates,  flasks,  and  bottles;  chintzes  and 
early  colored  prints.  Prices  reasonable.  Dorothy  O. 
Schubart,  Inc.,  231  Fifth  Avenue,  Pelham,  N.  Y. 

WINDSOR  WRITING  CHAIR,  mahogany;  Sheraton 
card  table,  maple  highboy,  maple  lowboy,  fine  bu¬ 
reaus,  chairs,  collection  of  35  glass  cup-plates,  bot¬ 
tles,  etc.  J.  E.  Doran,  Smith’s  Ferry,  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Box  125. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.  Variety  antiques  from  original 
sources.  Carrick  cup-plates  No.  1  (variant),  8,  9,  10, 
35,  36.  Bee-hive  cake  plate.  Gates  &  Gates,  24 
Charlotte  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS,  almanacs,  New  Eng¬ 
land  primers,  before  1830;  books  and  pamphlets  re¬ 
lating  to  American  history,  before  1840;  guides;  dia¬ 
ries,  and  books  of  travels,  also  pamphlets  relating  to 
California,  Oregon,  and  other  Western  States  pub¬ 
lished  or  written  before  1865;  old  letters,  documents, 
etc.,  written  by  famous  Americans  or  relating  to 
American  history;  Indian  narratives  and  captivities; 
printed  single  sheets;  material  relating  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution;  books  and  pamphlets  printed  in  the 
Colonies  and  many  other  things  wanted.  Cash  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.  Charles  F.  Heartman,  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J. _ _ 

AMERICAN  GLASS  FLASKS.  Desire  correspondence 
with  collectors  with  view  of  exchanging  duplicates 
and  information.  George  S.  McKearin,  Hoosick 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


ANTIQUES.  Hunting  antiques  all  the  time.  Let  me 
know  your  wants.  E.  H.  Guerin,  Hopkinton,  N.  H. 

COLLECTOR  wants  Indian  peace  medals,  war  medals, 
orders  and  decorations,  especially  pertaining  to 
America.  Send  rubbings,  impressions,  or  photographs. 
H.  E.  Gillingham,  432  W.  Price  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

CROSS-STITCH  AND  TURKEY  WORK  for  chair 
coverings,  in  any  condition.  Katherine  Loring, 
Wayland,  Mass. 

EARLY  BOSTON  IMPRINTS,  newspapers  or 
posters  printed  on  one  side  of  a  sheet,  pamphlets 
and  anything  old,  odd  or  curious  from  the  Bos¬ 
ton  press  wanted.  G,  Jackson,  106  Pemberton 
Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

HAVE  DUPLICATE  BOTTLES  AND  FLASKS  to 
exchange  with  collectors.  Stephen  Van  Rensse¬ 
laer,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


EARLY  VALENTINES,  patchboxes,  love  tokens,  col¬ 
ored  theatrical  portraits,  juvenile  tinselled  pictures, 
prints  of  railways  and  ships,  ship  models,  American 
portrait  paintings.  Frank  H.  Baer,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


HISTORICAL  GLASS  CUP-PLATES.  Willard,  Cur¬ 
tis,  Wilder,  Tower,  or  Mulligan  clocks.  Wooden  or 
iron  candle  stands.  Will  buy  any  kind  of  old  blown 
or  pressed  glass.  Private  collector.  No.  177. 

PARTNER  OR  FINANCIER  for  established  grow¬ 
ing  antique  business.  Finely  situated  in  suburb  of 
Boston.  Write  for  particulars.  No.  173. 

WE  BUY  AND  WE  SELL.  Forty  years’  buying,  sell¬ 
ing  and  appraising  of  Antique  Furniture — the  un¬ 
usual  a  specialty.  J.  French,  12,  14  Summer 
Street,  Malden,  Mass.  57  Court  Street,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 


COLLECTORS’  GUIDE  TO  DEALERS 

Henceforth  Antiques  will  maintain  this  Collectors’  Guide  listed  alphabetically  by  states.  The  charge  for  each  insertion  of  a  Dealer's  address  is  $2.00. 
Longer  announcements  by  dealers  whose  names  are  marked  *  will  be  found  in  the  main  advertising  columns.  Contracts  for  less  than  six  months  not  accepted. 


ILLINOIS 

•LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago— Old  Violins. 

•THE  HO  HO  SHOP,  673  North  Michigan  Boule¬ 
vard,  North  Chicago — General  line. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

•CHARLES  S.  ANDREWS,  37  Charles  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton — Antique  furniture. 

•THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  S.  E.  H.  Safford,  682  Main 
Street,  Fitchburg — General  line. 

•BLUE  HEN  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Harrison  Street 
Lowell — General  line. 

•BOSTON  ANTIQUE  EXCHANGE,  33  Charles 
Street,  Boston — General  line. 

•BOSTON  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  59  Beacon  Street, 
Boston — General  line. 

*R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich — Antique  rugs,  re¬ 
pairer  of  rugs. 

•COLONIAL  ANTIQUE  ORIENTAL  CO.,  151 
Charles  Street,  Boston — General  line, 

•JAMES  M.  FISKE  &  CO.,  13  and  17  Province 
Street,  Boston — Restorer  oil  paintings. 

•FLAYDERMAN  AND  KAUFMAN,  65,  67  and 
68  Charles  Street,  Boston — General  line. 

•GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN,  79  Chestnut  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton — Antique  jewelry  and  silver. 

*H.  GOLDBERG,  363  Cambridge  Street,  Boston — 
Antique  furniture  and  repairer. 

•GOULDING’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sudbury 
- — General  line. 

•HARRY’S  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  1389A  Beacon 
Street,  Brookline — General  line. 

•FRANK  GARDNER  HALE,  2  Park  Square, 
Boston — Enamel  and  antique  jewelry. 

*HILL-McKAY  CO,  120  Tremont  Street,  Boston — 
Appraisers. 

•JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY,  Washington 
Street,  Boston — Early  New  England  furniture. 

•JOEL  KOOPMAN,  INC.,  18  Beacon  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton — General  line. 


•LEONARD  &  COMPANY,  46-48  Bromfield 
Street,  Boston — Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

*C.  F.  LIBBIE  &  COMPANY,  3  Hamilton  Place, 
Boston — Rare  Books  and  Old  Prints. 

•KATHERINE  N.  LORING,  Ye  Old  Halle,  Way- 
land — General  line. 

*WM.  K  MACKAY  COMPANY,  11  Beacon  Street, 
Boston — Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

•MAGNF.R  BROTHERS,  Green  Street,  Hingham — 
Antique  furniture. 

•DANIEL  F.  MAGNER,  Fountain  Square,  Hing¬ 
ham — General  line,  Appraiser. 

*J.  S.  METCALF,  corner  North  and  Federal  Streets, 
Salem — General  line. 

•MUSICIAN’S  SUPPLY  CO.,  218  Tremont  Street, 
Boston — Old  Violins.Violas,  and  'Cellos. 

*L.  C.  PETERS,  Walker  Street,  Lenox — General 
line. 

LOUISE  R.  READER,  216  Appleton  Street,  Lowell 
— General  line. 

•MELVIN  D.  REED,  700  Washington  Street,  South 
Braintree — General  line. 

*H.  SACKS  &  SONS,  62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brook¬ 
line — General  line. 

•SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW,  147  Tremont  Street, 
Boston — Antique  furniture,  jewelry,  ship  models. 

•SIMON  STEPHENS,  910  North  Shore  Road, 
Revere — Hooked  rugs,  repairer  of  rugs. 

*A.  STOWELL  &  CO.,  24  Winter  Street,  Boston — 
Jewellers  and  repairers  of  jewelry. 

M.  L.  WALKER,  151  Berkley  Street,  Boston — 
Paintings,  general  line. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

•WEBSTER  PLACE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  AND  TEA 
ROOM,  Franklin — General  line. 

NEW  YORK 

•AMSTERDAM  SHOPS,  608  Amsterdam  Avenue 
— General  line. 

•THE  ANDERSON  GALLERIES,  Park  Avenue 
and  59th  Street,  New  York  City — Auctioneers. 


J.  POLLAK,  1026  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City — 
Antiques  and  reproductions. 

•STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER,  873  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City —  General  line,  firearms. 

•KATHARINE  WILLIS,  272  Hillside  Avenue, 
Jamaica,  Long  Island — General  line. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

•THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  MRS.  M.  B.  COOKE- 
ROW,  265  King  Street,  Pottstown — General  line. 

FRANCIS  D.  BRINTON,  Oermead  Farm,  West 
Chester — Early  Pennsylvania  furniture,  glass,  etc. 

•HUSTON’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  321  South  nth 
Street,  Philadelphia — General  line. 

•FERDINAND  KELLER,  216-224  South  Ninth 
Street,  Philadelphia — General  line. 

•OSBORNE’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1026  Pine  Street, 
Philadelphia — General  line. 

•THE  PHILADELPHIA  ANTIQUE  EXCHANGE, 
129  South  1 8th  and  109  South  15th  Streets,  Phila¬ 
delphia — General  line. 

•PHILADELPHIA  ANTIQUE  CO.,  633  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia — General  line. 

•ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL,  1724  Chestnut  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia — General  line. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

•MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER,  260  Brow 
Street,  East  Providence — Antique  glassware,  china. 

*G.  R.  S.  KILLAM,  Pawtucket — Clock  repairing. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

•GEORGE  W.  REYNOLDS,  1742  M  Street  N.W., 
Washington — Antique  furniture. 

ENGLAND 

*J.  CORKILL,  Rock  Ferry,  Berkenhead — General 
line  English  Antiques. 

REPAIRERS 

N.  S.  HILL,  120  Tremont  Street,  Boston — China, 
glass,  silver,  bric-a-brac. 

*S.  EDWARD  HOLOWAY,  61  Hanover  Street, 
Boston — Restorer  of  old  wood  and  metal. 


Is  Tour  Personality  in  the  cJ Message ? 


No  one  can  long  handle  antiques  successfully,  who  is  not  endowed  with  human  sympathy  and  understanding  as  well  as 
appreciation  of  material  quality. 

Perhaps  this  is  why  every  antique  shop  possesses  a  character  quite  its  own,  expressive,  inexplicably  but  inevitably,  of  the 
personality  of  its  owner. 

In  so  far  as  this  character  may  be  imparted  to  the  advertising  message,  it  means  better  results  from  advertising,  for  it 
insures  more  than  the  passing  interest  in  single 
items  offered. 

Is  your  advertising  as  interesting  as  you  would  like  it  to 
be?  Can  we  help  you  improve  it?  We  should  be 
glad  to  try. 

You  have  but  to  ask  us. 


AN  I  IQUES:  ^Advertising  department 


Statement  of  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  Antiques,  published  monthly 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912:  Editor,  Homer 
Eaton  Keyes,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.;  Business  Manager,  Law¬ 
rence  E.  Spivak,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.;  Publisher,  Frederick  E. 
Atwood,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  Owner,  Frederick  E.  Atwood, 
683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  No  bonds  or  mortgages. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  Signed  Lawrence  E.  Spivak, 
this  14th  day  of  March,  1922.  Business  Manager. 

Francis  A.  Rogers,  Notary. 
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10  0  0  Pictures  at  One  and  0  n  e  -  H  a  If  Qen  t  s  Each 


Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim  Century 


— By  Wallace  Nutting 


Where  a  text  of  sound  scholarship  is  accompanied 
and  illuminated  by  adequate  illustrations,  the  ideal 
book  of  reference  is  the  outcome.  Such  a  book  is 
Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim  Century. 

Its  1000  specially  taken  pidtures  offer  the  most 
comprehensive  exhibit  of  pre-Revolutionary  Amer¬ 
ican  furniture  ever  published. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  added  to;  it  can  never  be 
supplanted.  Hence  it  represents  an  investment  ot 
permanent  and  increasing  worth. 

The  page  size,  x  7 Yt  inches,  allows  illus¬ 

trations  sufficiently  large  to  be  really  useful  in 
identification. 


Chests,  ornamented  and  plain;  Chests  of  Drawers, 
high  arid  low;  Bible  boxes,  Desks  and  Secretaries, 
Cupboards  and  Dressers,  of  pine  and  of  oak;  Chairs, 
wainscoat-type ,  turned ,  carved ,  banister-hacked; 
Couches,  Settees  and  Settles,  Tables,  of  every  kind 
known  to  early  days  in  the  Colonies;  Mirrors  and 
Household  Utensils;  all  are  clearly  pictured  and  fullv 
described. 

Whoever  makes  contadf  with  the  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  early  xAmerican  life  and  custom 
needs  this  book  at  his  elbow.  It  will  safeguard  pur¬ 
chases  and  add  appreciation  to  the  pleasures  of 
possession. 


Antiques  added  Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim  Century  to  its  library  because  it  was  found  rh  . 
indispensable.  The  magazine  has  other  copies  to  send,  postpaid,  at  the  publishers’  price,  j  •  (J  tJ 


ANTIQUES,  ^BoofTfepartment ,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Practical  Boo/{  of 
'Period  Furniture 

By 

HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 
fc? ABBOT  McCLURE 

IT  was  a  late  and  sorry  piece  of  post-Empire.  But  he 
called  it  Chippendale  because  it  had  curved  legs. 
That  was  very  rough  on  Chippendale;  but  Chippendale  is 
not  the  one  to  be  pitied. 

What  is  the  style  of  a  piece  of  furniture;  and  its  probable 
date?  What  are  the  indications ,  either  in  the  use  of  wood ,  or  in 
the  shape  and  proportion  of  parts,  which  help  determine  its 
place  and  quality? 

Answers  to  these  questions,  with  diagrams,  illustrations 
and  tables  arranged  for  quick  and  easy  finding,  in  Eber- 
lein  C?  McClure’s  Practical  Book. 

Antiques  uses  this  book  constantly  for  general  refer¬ 
ence,  preliminary  to  detailed  library  research. 

A  fresh  copy ,  post  paid,  ft  Q  -  q 
at  the  publisher  s  price ,  O  • 

ANTIQUES,  <Tf>ookKjcDepartment ,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  M/ws. 


the  practice 

'“d-s ssr- 


Unchanged  Since  1760 


seen  in  the  shape  of  the  corners 
on  the  top. 

This  is  one  of  t  he  many  pieces 
of  antique  furniture  to  he 
found  on  our  third  floor.  There 
too  are  old  tapestries,  glass, 
silver,  and  china. 

We  cordially  invite  all  lov¬ 
ers  of  things  both  old  and  rare 
to  come  in  any  week-day  be¬ 
tween  nine  and  five-thirty. 

Correspondence  with  collec¬ 
tors  and  museums  is  welcomed. 


1  his  mahogany  chest  has 
never  been  repaired  or 
changed.  It  is  in  perfect  con- 
dit  ion  and  is  a  fine  example 
of  eighteenth-century  cabinet- 
making.  No  hand  except  the 
maker’s  has  ever  worked  on  it. 


Note  the  brass  handles  and 
escutcheons  with  the  rare  tree 
design.  The  bracket  feet  curve 
delightfully.  The  block  front 
is  beautifully  shaped,  and  a 
touch  of  the  unusual  is  to  be 


Slireve,  Crump  and  Low  Company 

Founded  in  IS 00 

■Jewelers,  Matchmakers,  Silver  and  Goldsmiths 
14-7  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


©1922,  S.,  C.  &  L.  Co. 


JUNE 


VOLUME  ONE 


NUMBER  SIX 


Safeguarding  l~our  Investment  in  e Antiques 


It  is  trite  to  say  that  the  purchase  of 
antiques  constitutes  an  investment. 
From  year  to  year  the  supply  of  really 
fine  old  things  diminishes,  and  values 
accordingly  increase. 

BUT,  as  in  making  any  other  invest¬ 
ment,  when  you  buy  antiques  you 
should  either  possess  superior  personal 
knowledge,  or  else  seek  guidance  of  an 
expert  whose  judgment  is  sound  and 
whose  reputation  is  above  reproach. 

IT  is  necessary,  too,  tor  him  to  realize 
that  no  two  collectors  have  precisely 
the  same  standards  and  requirements. 

I  HAVE  been  in  the  antique  business 


now  for  upwards  of  seventeen  years, 
specializing  in  furniture.  In  that  time  I 
have  personally  examined  and  passed 
on  thousands  of  examples,  good  and 
bad.  I  can  tell  the  false  from  the  true, 
the  choice  from  the  commonplace,  the 
scarce  from  the  usual. 

I  CARRY  on  my  business  in  plain  sur¬ 
roundings,  which  enable  me  to  keep  my 
margin  of  selling  expense  at  a  mini¬ 
mum:  a  consideration  of  value  to  most 
customers. 

Whether  your  needs  are  simple 
or  elaborate,  general  or  highly  exact¬ 
ing,  I  am  glad  to  help  assure  the  perma¬ 
nent  investment  value  of  any  purchase 
that  you  make. 


I.  SACK,  85  (^harles  Street ,  Bost 


ON 


M 


ASS 


(MEMBER  of  the  American  Antique  Dealers  Association) 


Jhi  u  re?it  ins  Cj 'uadagn  i?i  iy 
flacentiae, 
zAlumnus  t yl?i ton  ius 
Stradivarius ,  I  / f  o 

NUMBER  5037 


This  instrument  is  of 
good  large  size,  with 
back  in  one  piece  of 
curly  maple  of  the 
handsomest  descrip¬ 
tion,  very  similar,  in 
fact,  to  the  celebrated 
Stradivarius  of  1711 


Price  $6,500 


of  the  Hawley  Collection.  The  scroll  is  in 
his  finest  style,  and  the  wood  of  the  sides 
matches  perfectly  that  of  the  back.  The  top 
is  of  spruce  of  the  choicest  selection,  and  in  this 
the  hand  of  Joannes  Baptiste  is  to  be  seen. 


Our  new  brochure  of  “Rare  Old  Violins”  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  With  full  color  plates  of 
rare  instruments  this  is  a  book  which  will  be 
treasured  by  connoisseurs.  Send  for  it  today. 


JfYON  &  HEALY 

61-84  JACKSON  BOULEVARD,  CHICAGO 


:P \I  V*AT£  S J££ 


A  Corner  of  the  English  Room 

-;j  n'V  HE  FRANKLIN  R.  WEBBER  Collection  of  Rare 
I  ®  1  5|  Examples  of  Antique  Period  Furniture  is  offered  at 
liStl  T:  ll|  private  sale,  open  to  the  public,  at  61  Beacon  Street, 
iffft'lj  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  sale  includes  not  only  the 
ksET— 1  rare  furniture  and  furnishings  of  the  Georgian,  French, 
and  Early  American  periods,  but  the  Webber  estate  at 
this  address.  The  colledtion  may  be  viewed  by  appointment 
and  individual  pieces  purchased  if  desired. 

A  descriptive  booklet ,  fully  illustrated ,  will  be  mailed  upon  request.  Address: 

FRANKLIN  R.  WEBBER 

61  Beacon  Street  Boston ,  Massachusetts 


K  O  O  P  M  A  N 

FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS 
THE  HOUSE  OF 

BOSTON 


A  Ship  ACodel  of  Bone,  Eighteenth  Century 


Height,  17  inches  from  keel  to  main-mast. 
Length,  26  inches  from  boom  to  bowsprit. 


At  18  BEACON  Street 

An  expertly  selected  Exhibit#/' early  American 
and  European  examples  a/' Furniture,  China, 
Glass,  Ornaments,  and  various  Bijoux,  is 
on  permanent  view,  to  which  invitation 
is  extended  to  readers  oi  Antiques. 


BOSTON 


Telephone ,  11  ay  market  632 


Massachusetts 


To  a  ‘Dealer's  ^Advantage 

Personally  I  dislike  the  detail  of  retail  selling. 
But  I  like  collecting  antiques,  and  I  find  my¬ 
self  able  to  secure  good  American  specimens 
far  in  excess  of  my  individual  requirements. 

I  should,  therefore,  be  glad  to  consider  an 
arrangement  to  supply  dealers  from  time  to 
time  with  such  things  as:  post  beds ,  chests 
of  drawers ,  chairs  of  all  kinds ,  mirrors ,  clocks , 
glass,  pottery ,  candlesticks ,  quilts ,  coverlets , 
tables,  settles,  Paisley  shawls,  etc.,  etc. 

The  arrangement  might  be  with  several  dealers 
for  specific  things,  or  inclusively  and  exclu¬ 
sively  with  one  dealer. 

I  invite  correspondence.  For  good  reason  I  do 
not  advertise  my  identity,  but  it  is  known 
to  the  publishers  of  Antiques,  who  are  willing 
to  tell  those  with  a  right  to  know.  My 
location  is  in  a  prosperous  and  long  settled 
rural  district  of  New  York  State,  with  every 
corner  of  which  I  am  well  acquainted. 


Address  : 

ANT' I  (^LT  A  RIAN,  care  of  ANT  I QUES 

683  Atlantic  Avenue  Boston 


1 7th  Qentury  Flemish  Tapestry 


Colors: 
Tan  and 
Grey  Green 


The  Size 

I  o'  X  10'-  6" 
is  Unique 


The  Piece  is 
in  Perfect 
Condition 


Likewise  for  sale 

Italian  Wrought  Iron  Gates,  if'x6o" 
Italian  Walnut  Credenza,  q6"x  54" 

Photos  on  request 

Write  to 

GEORGE  COURTRIGHT 

39  NORTH  BENNET  STREET 

B  OSTO  AG  Massachusetts 


The  Jpttle  Qolonial  House 

THERE  is  nothing  like  it  in  New  England;  many  people 
have  told  us  there  is  nothing  like  it  anywhere.  When 
our  Antique  Room  began  to  grow,  we  found  it  difficult  to 
show  fine  pieces  to  advantage. 

So  we  built  a  New  England  house  —  its  details  have  been 
taken  from  the  Paul  Revere  House,  Boston;  the  Bellingham- 
Carev  house,  Chelsea;  and  the  Hazard  House,  Newport; 
and  furnished  it  wholly  with  antiques. 

Our  latch-string  is  always  out  —  and  it  would  please  us  if  you 
come  to  browse  around  among  our  old  things, particularly  during 
exhibit  of  Battersea  enamel  boxes  we  shall  have  shortly. 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 

BOSTON 


A  New  Shop  ot 

Fine  Old  Things 

A  Larp-e  Collection  ol 

Old  American  Glass 
Old  English  and  Bohemian 
Colored  Glass 
Ship  Models  and  Prints 
S  am  piers  —  N  eedle  work — Bellpulls 
Silhouettes  and  Mirrors 

and 

Early  American  and  English  Furniture 

Send  List  of  Your  Wants 
Entire  Collections  Purchased 

Fred  J.  Peters 

384  Broadway  (Murray  Hill) 

Flushing,  Long  Island 
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BROADHEARTH  ( The  Iron  Works  House),  Saugus,  Mass.  Built  1636 


For  Boys  Girls — c. An  Invitation  to  2>  .z^o ad h e at^t h 


C.At  Broadhearth  in  Saugus,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Cooney  and 
I  keep  our  large  private  collection  of  antiques  of  early 
Pilgrim  days  in  New  England. 

{[Elere  are  fire-arms  and  rude,  home-made  tools,  such  as 
the  men  and  boys  then  used  in  fighting  or  hunting  or 
working.  And  here  are  samplers  and  spreads  made 
by  the  old-time  girls;  and  here,  too,  kitchen  utensils 
of  wood,  copper,  and  iron,  with  which  the  girls  and 
their  mothers  did  cooking  at  the  open  hearth. 

{[Better  to  acquaint  the  young  people  of  America  with 
their  Country’s  history  and  the  character  of  the 
people  who  made  it,  we  invite  all  boys  and  girls  to 


visit  us  on  the  lawn  at  Broadhearth,  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  afternoons  during  July  and  August. 

{[We  shall  show  them  what  things  other  American  boys 
and  girls,  two  hundred  years  and  more  ago,  employed 
in  work  and  in  play,  and  we  shall  engage  to  have 
someone  on  hand  to  explain  these  things  interest¬ 
ingly: — for  each  visit  a  different  topic. 

{[This  is  a  friendly  and  patriotic  invitation.  There  will, 
of  course,  be  no  charge  of  any  kind  to  anyone,  and 
nothing  for  sale.  But  there  will  be  a  cordial  welcome 
to  everyone — old  or  young — who  comes. 

QThe  hours  will  be  from  3  to  5  o'clock.  Please  enter  by 
way  of  the  Stile  and  Stepping-Stone. 


CHARLES  L.  COONEY 

T>EALE%  I^zANTI^UES 

379  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 

(Member  American  Antique  Dealers  Association) 
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Old 
Buhl 
SfhCusical 
Clocks  and 
Bracket 

(Phased  gilt  bronze 
dial ,  blue  numerals 
on  white  porcelain. 

Price  on  application 


Geoyqe  IV.Ppi -spogps 

1742  M  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  1).  C. 
Antiques  A RT  Treasures 


Qhoice  PMirrors 
SJa  rly  F  u  rmtu  re 

SuperiorCjrade 


Pare  (p/ass 
Pottery ,  [‘bin  a 
Jpowestoft  a 
Specialty 


-At  the 

Oueen  Anne  Cottage 

***  Telephone 

^ACC°KP,  tMzASSzACHUSeTrS 

A  small  while  cottage  close  beside  the  highway  to  Plymouth 


AMSTERDAM  SHOPS 

608  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York  t  Telephone,  Riverside  8826 

Edith  E.  Rand 

Early  American  furniture — fine  example  of  pine  corner  cupboard,  original  maple  gate-leg  table. 
Old  Chintzes.  Also  reproductions  of  the  old  wall  paper  and  chintzes  to  harmonize  with  old- 
style  furniture.  Careful  attention  given  to  orders  from  out  of  town. 


GENUINE  OLD  VIOLINS,  VIOLAS,  CELLOS 

Originals  and  Qopies  of  the  Old  TMlasters 

MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

218  TREMONT  STREET  AND  60  LAGRANGE  STREET 


Tell  Us  Tour  JT ants 

WE  think  we  can  rill  them  out  of  our  very  large  stock  of  ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE  and  FURNISHINGS  of  American  Periods.  We  also 
have  Ship  Pictures,  Models,  Lanterns,  Banjo  Clocks,  Antique  Silver,  Minia¬ 
tures,  and  many  Curiosities  which  cannot  be  duplicated.  Inquiries  Solicited. 

Our  New  Address  Is 

Boston  Antique  Shop,  59 ‘Beacon  Street,  ‘boston 
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Indian  Costume 

From  an  engraving  by  de  Bry,  illustrating  Jacob  Le  Moyne’s 
Brevis  Narratio,  published  1591,  in  Frankfort.  See  “A  Picture 
Waistcoat,”  page  257,  and  editorial  comment. 
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Courtesy  Boston  Public  Library 
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Cobwebs  6T  Duil 


The  Cover 

THE  handsome  parrot,  which  perches  so  decor- 
atively  on  this  month’s  cover  of  Antiques, 
was  liberated  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  H.  V. 
Button,  of  Waterford,  N.  Y.  The  bird  came  very  near 
:o  being  caged  as  a  little-known  masterpiece;  but  a 
dominating  personality  expressed  itself  even  through 
the  clay,  and  demanded  the  greater  freedom  of  an 
Dutside  position.  Of  this  parrot,  his  quality  and 
ineage,  Mr.  Button  says: — 

“Although  many  French  porcelain  factories  have 
produced  masterpieces  in  both  hard  and  soft  paste, 
there  are  few  examples  of  any  ceramic  work  which 
will  be  more  immediately  and  generally  appreciated 
than  the  porcelain  parrot  here  shown.  In  its  trueness 
to  life  it  almost  rivals  Bernard  Palissy’s  older  pottery 
reptiles  (which,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  made  in 
molds  formed  from  the  bodies  of  his  subjedts — for  the 
most  part  frogs,  lizards,  small  fish,  and  the  like),  and 
it  has,  in  addition,  the  true  creative  touch  which  only 
an  artist  can  give  to  his  handiwork.  Whether  con¬ 
noisseur  or  layman,  the  observer  must  admit  that 
this  piece  of  soft  paste  is  an  exceedingly  lifelike  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  parrot,  and  that  it  compels  admiration 
for  the  skill  of  the  unknown  modeller  who  was  able  to 
achieve  such  a  striking  likeness. 

“As  for  the  bird’s  origin,  that  is  traceable  as  far  as 
the  fadtory.  In  addition  to  the  world-famous  porce¬ 
lain  works  at  Sevres,  there  were,  in  the  city  of  Paris, 
many  factories  which  arose,  often  under  court  pat¬ 
ronage,  after  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  royal 
factories,  designed  to  repress  all  attempts  at  competi¬ 
tion  within  the  borders  of  France,  had,  one  by  one, 
been  abandoned.  As  a  rule,  only  useful  wares  were 
made  in  these  smaller  establishments,  but  our  present 
specimen,  which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  a  pair,  is  a 
noteworthy  exception. 


“The  mark,  two  crossed  arrows  without  the  barb, 
in  blue,  shows  it  to  be  the  product  of  the  rather  ob¬ 
scure  shop  started  in  Paris,  in  1773,  by  Vincent 
Dubois, — a  name  by  no  means  unknown  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  French  porcelain.  Few  specimens  of  the  work 
of  this  particular  fadtory  have  come  down  to  us,  a 
fadt  which  may  add  measurably  to  the  interest 
aroused  by  the  present  example.’’ 

The  Frontispiece 

The  aboriginal  chieftains  of  the  frontispiece  hardly 
suggest  a  consideration  of  waistcoats,  unless,  per¬ 
chance,  in  conformity  with  the  venerable  theory  of 
lucus  a  non  lucendo.  Nevertheless,  they  are  part  of  the 
illustrative  material  intended  to  accompany  Miss 
Bowen’s  scholarly  discussion  of  an  interesting  bit  of 
eighteenth  century  embroidery  (page  257).  Like  two 
others  of  these  illustrations,  it  is  taken  from  Le 
Moyne’s  sixteenth  century  treatise  on  Florida  and  its 
inhabitants.  The  depiction,  it  should  be  observed,  is 
really  not  of  two  savages,  but  of  one  presented  in  two 
elevations,  front  and  rear,  in  order  to  convey  a  com¬ 
plete  notion  of  the  garniture  of  a  Florida  Indian  when 
decked  for  the  chase  or  for  other  hardy  adventure. 

Yet  it  may  be  well  not  to  repose  too  complete  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  accuracy  of  any  of  these  pidtures  as 
contributions  to  anthropological  knowledge.  In  the 
frontispiece,  however,  the  form  of  bow  indicated 
seems  considerably  closer  to  probable  fadt  than  those 
shown  in  the  pidtures  on  pages  258  and  259.  The  latter 
weapons,  as  Miss  Bowen  points  out,  are  of  the  classic 
type.  Some  readers  will  incline  to  place  in  a  similar 
category  the  clubs  with  which,  in  one  engraving,  the 
Indians  are  represented  as  belaboring  a  luckless  alli¬ 
gator,  whose  energies  have  previously  been  impaired 
by  the  thrust  of  a  long  pole  deep  into  his  gullet.  Such 
clubs,  heavy  and  cumbersome  uprootings  of  sizeable 
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trees,  are  very  different  from  the  well-balanced  weap¬ 
on  usually  associated  with  Indian  use, — a  rounded 
stone  secured  with  thongs  to  a  stout  but  reasonably 
light  handle. 

Hercules,  alone,  possessed  the  surplus  strength  to 
justify  wasting  effort-  -in  behalf  of  picffuresqueness- 
on  a  knotty  wooden  bludgeon.  The  probabilities  are 
that  just  as  de  Bry, — or  his  draughtsman, — endowed 
his  Indians  with  a  Cupid  bow,  he  similarly  endowed 
them  with  a  Hercules  club.  And  his  human  figures 
are  really  quite  as  classic  as  their  accoutrements.  The 
noble  redmen  of  Florida  appear  in  all  the  poseful 
grace  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  Raphaelesque  Parnassus, 
albeath  with  a  Teutonic  cast  of  countenance.  A  be¬ 
lated  Differ  or  Cranach  might  have  presided  over  the 
delineation  of  the  chieftain  of  the  frontispiece. 

'f' 

The  travel-book  illustrations  of  the  century  suc¬ 
ceeding  that  of  Le  Moyne  are,  at  once,  more  accurate 
and  less  interesting  than  their  early  prototypes.  In 
the  engravings  for  Bossu’s  Nouveaux  Voyages  aux 
Indes  Occidentales,  printed  in  Paris,  in  1768,  the 
classic  grace  and  pomposity  of  de  Bry  have  given  wav 
to  an  exaggerated  pseudo-naturalism  that  suggests 
the  coming  romantic  era. 

The  plates  executed  somewhat  later,  in  England, 
to  illustrate  the  chronicle  of  Captain  Cook’s  voyages 
bear  evidence  of  first-hand  and  careful  study  on  the 
spot. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  waistcoat  of  Miss 
Bowen’s  article:  the  case  is  complete  for  placing  it 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century, — 
hence  considerably  subsequent  to  the  handsome  ex¬ 
ample  from  the  Louis  XV  era  preserved  in  the  Harri¬ 
son  Gray  Otis  house  in  Boston,  and  herewith  repro¬ 


duced  by  courtesy  of  that  institution.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
marked,  as  a  consideration  of  special  interest,  that, 
while  the  picture  waistcoat  is  clearly  of  eighteenth 
century  workmanship,  the  design  which  furnished  its 
lively  decoration  was  drawn  from  sources  dating 
nearly  a  hundred  years  earlier. 

If  1  ou  Have  "Tears - / 

It  appears  to  be,  now-a-days,  a  faithful  custom, 
which  has  found  wide  editorial  acceptation,  for  a 
magazine  at  stated  intervals  to  call  together  in  one  of 
its  quiet  corners, — protected  and  embellished  with 
tall  columns  of  advertising, — its  full  quota  of  regular 
subscribers  and  constant  readers;  and  there  to  treat 
them  to  a  feast  of  sanctum  confidences. 

I  he  custom  has  this  much  of  advantage:  it  enables 
these  regular  subscribers  and  constant  readers  to 
catch  and  sense  in  full  all  the  multitudinous  heart 
throbs  with  which  the  sympathetic  editorial  frame  is 
likely  to  be  shaken.  Indeed,  imagination  can  picture 
few  more  touching  scenes  than  that  of  an  editor, 
with  head  drooping,  metaphorically,  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  assembled  flock,  as  he  softly  sobs  his  innermost 
hopes  and  ambitions  in  behalf  of  beloved  regular  sub¬ 
scribers  and  constant  readers,  assures  them  of  the 
wonderfulness  of  the  magazine  that  they  are  engaged 
in  perusing,  and,  between  profound  suspirations, 
whispers  gently  intimate  gossip  about  various  con¬ 
tributors: — just  who  and  what  they  are,  whether  they 
bob  their  hair,  and  what  they  eat  during  intermittent 
dietary  struggles  against  equatorial  superfluity. 

Antiques  has  rather  avoided  such  teary  occasions, 
less,  perhaps,  from  principle  than  from  fear  that  some 
unguardedly  lachrymose  outpouring  might  lead  nerv¬ 
ous  guests  of  the  Attic  to  a  disturbed  conclusion  that 
the  roof  had  sprung  a-leak.  And  yet,  when  there  are 
certain  revelations  that  ought  to  be  made,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  avoid  making  them;  and  if  they  are  fairly  sat¬ 
isfactory  revelations,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  pre¬ 
serve,  at  the  time,  an  aspect  of  completely  emotion¬ 
less  neutrality.  For  instance,  Antiques  is  unfeignedly 
glad  to  publish  this  month  three  really  significant 
contributions  from  abroad.  Mr.  Frederick  Litchfield, 
in  his  admirable  resume  of  a  complicated  material, 
has  clarified  a  subjecff  concerning  which  much  con¬ 
fusion  of  thought  and  of  writing  exists. 

M  rs.  Julia  Whittemore  Torrey,  known  both  in 
America  and  in  England  as  a  collector  and  as  an  au¬ 
thority  on  Sheffield  plated  ware,  has  sent  her  contrib¬ 
ution  from  Liverpool.  It  should  prove  of  considerable 
assistance,  not  only  to  Americans  who  may  be  con¬ 
templating  travel  in  England  during  the  summer, but 
to  those  others  who,  having  felt  that  all  worth-while 
English  furniture  is  elaboratelv  ornate,  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  pay  insufficient  attention  to  the  many  in- 
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teresting  offerings  of  English  things  which  are  dis¬ 
coverable  in  this  country.  Mrs.  Torrey  will  contribute 
to  Antiques,  from  time  to  time,  on  various  topics  in 
the  field  of  foreign  collecting. 

The  brief  article  on  Austrian  combs  by  Mr.  Cyril 
G.  E.  Bunt,  who  is  associated  with  the  library  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London,  not  only  sug¬ 
gests  an  attractive  field  for  the  collector,  but,  as  a 
description  of  a  folk  art,  affords  curious  parallel  to 
the  discussion  of  jagging  wheels  contributed  by  the 
American  journalist  who  clouds  aCtual  identity  with 
the  pseudonym  of  Wellington  Haze. 


American  Association  proposes  to  move  conserva¬ 
tively  and  to  forestall  misapprehension  by  adopting 
frank  and  open  policies  calculated  to  win  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  good  will  of  all  legitimate  dealers  and  of 
the  great  public  of  collectors. 

The  officers  of  the  Association,  as  at  present  con¬ 
stituted,  are: — President ,  Mr.  Brooks  Reed;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Cooney,  Mr.  Philip  Flay- 
derman,  Mr.  Israel  Sack;  treasurer,  Mr.  Harry  G. 
Solomon;  Secretary,  Mr.  John  H.  Enright;  Chairman 
of  Membership  Committee  and  in  charge  of  Publicity 
and  of  Codification  of  Ethics,  Mr.  Louis  Joseph. 


d An  <l Association  of  cl Antique  'Dealers  Introducing  Qorneha 


An  interesting  development  in  the  field  of  buying 
and  selling' antiques  is  taking  place  in  Boston — and 
will,  doubtless,  spread  throughout  the  United  States. 
Within  the  past  few  weeks  a  group  of  prominent 
dealers  has  come  together  to  form  the  American 
Antique  Dealers’  .Association.  A  constitution  has 
been  drafted,  and  by  laws,  covering  general  purposes 
and  policies,  have  been  outlined. 

The  reason-for-being  of  the  Association  is  clear.  In 
the  large,  it  should  bring  the  business  of  handling 
antiques  into  line  with  the  methods  of  other  high- 
grade  mercantile  enterprises  of  the  present  day.  It  is 
hoped  by  the  founders  of  the  Association,  for  one 
thing,  to  define  and,  perhaps,  to  codify  the  ethics  of 
the  business  of  dealing  in  antiques.  As  things  are  to¬ 
day  in  the  United  States  there  is,  in  this  field,  no 
generally  recognized  and  accepted  code  governing 
the  relations  between  buyer  and  seller.  W7ith  some 
dealers  the  ancient  rule  of  caveat  emptor  still  obtains. 
Others  accept  the  responsibilities  that  are  recognized 
in  most  forms  of  merchandising.  Yet  if,  in  any  single 
instance,  imposition  occurs,  the  reputation  of  the  en¬ 
tire  trade  is  impugned,  with  resultant  injury  to  all 
engaged  in  it. 

At  the  same  time,  for  the  customer  who  feels  that 
he  has  been  imposed  upon,  and  who  can  obtain  no 
satisfaction  from  the  seller,  there  is  no  means  of  re¬ 
dress  short  of  recourse  to  the  law: — in  matters  of  this 
kind  unsatisfactory  except  where  obviously  gross 
fraud  has  been  perpetrated.  Thus  it  is  that  an  associ¬ 
ation  whose  members  are,  in  the  first  place,  pledged  to 
observe  certain  fundamental  rules  of  procedure,  and 
whose  organization,  as  a  whole,  is  prepared  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  render  fair  judgment  in  case  of  com¬ 
plaint,  may  accord  genuine  service  both  to  the  buying 
public  and  to  its  own  business  interests. 

A  sensible  realization  of  these  circumstances  no 
doubt  lies  back  of  the  present  project.  In  the  main,  its 
purposes  and  methods  seem  analogous  to  those  of 
similar  associations  which  have  long  existed  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  France.  In  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  the 


In  the  accepted  phraseology  of  the  toastmaster,  we 
have  with  us — Cornelia.  Cornelia  is  so  sufficiently 
visible  and  so  obviously  brisk  and  capable  of  ade¬ 
quate  self-expression  as  to  suggest  no  need  of  special 
sponsorship.  To  all  appearances,  age  has  not  withered 
her,  nor  custom  staled  her  aspeCt  of  infinite  New  Eng¬ 
land  energy.  This  pleasing  circumstance  may  well  be 
due  to  a  partiality  for  victuals  and  drink,  evidence  of 
which  is  not  lacking  in  the  accompanying  portrait. 
Lovers  of  poetry  antecedent  to  the  era  of  vers  libre 
will  recall  touching  reference  to  an  old  lady,  whose 
chief  diet  was  of  a  nature  similar  to  Cornelia’s,  and 
who  was  yet  unable  ever  to  keep  quiet.  The  old  lady’s 
tendencies,  of  course,  may  have  been  conversational. 
Cornelia’s  would  appear  to  be  peripatetic.  This  im¬ 
pression  may  be  due  to  her  pose,  or  perhaps  to  the 
alert  and  restless  brilliancy  of  her  eyes — twin  jewels 
of  this  New  England  Cornelia. 

She  belongs  to  Mrs.  Cynthia  H.  Lawrence  of  Tor- 
ington,  Connecticut,  who  entrusts  her  picture  to  the 
editors’Attic,  with  words  of  affectionate  tribute,  some 
of  which  may  be  repeated  even  though  Cornelia  over¬ 
hear:  Says  Mrs.  Lawrence: 

“My  little  Cornelia,  I  am  loath  to  confess,  is  mine 
by  adoption  only.  I  remember  so  plainly  the  day  I 
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found  her  shut  up  in  the  attic,  with  bees,  bugs,  and 
spiders  for  companions.  Away  in  the  darkest  corner, 
deep  under  the  rafters,  sat  Cornelia,  her  dainty  silk 
dress  enveloped  in  dust  like  a  mantle,  and  two  coy 
spiders  adjusting  a  web  for  a  veil  o’er  her  bonnet. 

“Regardless  of  bugs,  and  unheedful  of  dust,  1  was 
down  on  my  knees  in  one  minute,  and  snatched  the 
dear  child  to  my  arms.  For  a  time  I  was  full  of  re¬ 
proaches  that  anyone  could  consign  such  a  beautiful 
child  to  the  attic,  but  Cornelia’s  gentle-voiced  God¬ 
mother  replied  in  words  clothed  with  wisdom  and 
forethought : 

’Cornelia,’  she  said,  ‘is  far  better  off'  with  bees, 
bugs,  and  spiders  for  companions,  than  she  would  be 
if  left  in  the  hands  of  unloving  children,  for  her  body 
and  bones  are  too  aged  and  brittle  to  withstand  for  a 
day  their  rough  careless  usage.’ 

“The  Godmother  was  right,  !  could  feel  it,  I  knew 
it,  but  nevertheless,  for  the  dear  little  one  1  pleaded, 
1  bribed,  I  besought  her,  until  at  last  she  was  mine  by 
adoption. 

“So  good  times  have  come  to  Cornelia,  for  all  day 
long  she  waits  in  her  tiny  twig  chair  in  my  parlor, 
gracing  my  home  with  her  presence,  as  sweetly  serene 
and  as  gracious  as  if  she  were  heir  to  a  throne.” 

dpeiv  J^ggltt  on  <i An  Old  Type 

The  account  of  the  art  of  stencilling  which  Esther 
Stevens  Fraser  contribute  to  Antiques  for  April  has 
aroused  much  interest.  It  has  brought  to  the  Attic 
two  gifts  by  wav  of  information  as  to  Hitchcockville, 
Connecticut,  the  village  where,  probably,  the  Flitch- 
cock  chair  originated,  or,  in  any  event,  whence  that 
article  of  furniture  derived  its  name. 


State  House  Pitcher  (by  Stubbs )  Miss  Atkinson 


It  may  be  recalled  that  Mrs.  Fraser  wrote,  “I  have 
encountered  a  chair  marked  ‘Hitchcockville,  Conn.,’ 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  locate  such  a  communi¬ 
ty.”  That  location  is  now  supplied  by  the  coincidental 
generosity  of  Miss  Miriam  Hill,  of  Orange,  Virginia, 
and  Air.  William  A.  Beardsley  of  New  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut,  both  of  whom  have  written  in  the  matter. 

The  name  Hitchcockville  has,  it  appears,  been  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  more  decorative  appelation  of  River¬ 
ton,  a  village  in  the  town  of  Barkhamsted,  Litchfield 
county,  Connecticut.  Thither  Lambert  Hitchcock 
went  from  Cheshire,  Connecticut.  He  began  business 
with  little  more  equipment  than  a  turning  lathe,  by 
means  of  which  he  turned  out  parts  of  chairs.  Later, 
as  his  business  grew,  he  became  a  chair  manufacturer, 
employing  something  like  a  hundred  hands. 

In  John  W.  Barber’s  Connecticut  Historical  Collec¬ 
tions. ,  the  second  edition,  1837,  occurs  a  woodcut  of 
Hitchcockville,  under  “Barkhamsted,”  which  shows 
a  part  of  the  chair  faCtorv.  The  village  itself  Barber 
describes  as  follows: 

It  is  situated  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Farmington  river,  near 
the  corner  ot  four  towns,  Hartland,  Colebrook,  Winchester  and 
Barkhamsted.  The  village  contains  upward  of  twenty  dwelling 
houses,  one  chair  factory,  two  mercantile  stores  and  an  Episcopal 
church — the  village  was  commenced  about  fifteen  years  since.  It 
is  twenty  miles  from  Lichfield  and  twenty-six  from  Hartford. 

The  Hitchcock  chair,  then,  dates  in  origin  from  the 
early  twenties  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  still 
being  produced,  no  doubt  with  modifications,  in  the 
late  thirties.  The  editor  recently  encountered  a  hand¬ 
some  example  of  one  of  these  chairs  with  the  maker’s 
name  and  guarantee  inscribed  across  the  back  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  seat  frame.  This  inscription,  which  was 
stencilled  in  gold,  filled  the  space  between  the  stiles 
and,  though  hidden  from  view  when  the  chair  was 
placed  against  the  wall,  constituted,  in  itself,  an 
element  not  without  decoratve  quality. 

uOld  "Blue ”  -u Again ,  and diMlulberry 

The  article  on  “The  Boston  State  House  in  Blue 
Staffordshire”  in  Antiques  for  March  was,  very 
frankly,  left  somewhat  in  mid-air.  In  that  article 
(pages  116-117),  reference  was  made  to  a  pitcher  by 
Stubbs,  decorated  with  a  border  of  full-blown  roses. 
Through  courtesy  of  Miss  Grace  Atkinson  of  Salem, 
it  is  possible  to  offer  here  an  excellent  reproduction  of 
this  pitcher,  which  seems  to  stand,  in  date  and  style, 
mid-way  between  the  design  of  Rogers  and  that 
which  Stubbs  produced  in  the  neighborhood  of  1825. 

Those  who  took  the  trouble  to  examine  the  mate¬ 
rial  offered  in  March  may  recall  the  statement  (page 
1 19)  that,  despite  the  basing  of  the  Rogers  design  on 
a  drawing  apparently  of  1804,  the  series  of  State 
House  designs,  as  it  develops  in  the  hands  of  different 
potters,  may  really  cover  no  very  extended  period  of 
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time.  Rather  unexpectedly  definite  verification  of 
this  surmise  comes  to  hand  from  Alice  Van  Leer  Car- 
rick,  who  sends  copy  of  an  advertisement  from  the 
Columbian  Centinel  of  July  21,  1819.  It  reads  as 

follows : 

Dining  Sets — New  Patterns.  Michael  Mellen  &  Company  have 
just  received  per  Thomas  Fowler,  a  few  casks  of  Blue  Printed 
Dining  Sets,  giving  a  view  of  the  Common,  State  House,  and 
adjacent  buildings. 

The  above  is  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  sent  to  this  country,  and 
is  considered  as  the  handsomest  pattern.  They  will  be  sold  very 
low  by  the  package  or  set. 

Since,  as  is  well  known,  Rogers  was  the  only  potter 
to  reproduce  the  State  House  on  complete  sets  of 
tableware,  it  appears  safe,  assuming  the  correctness 
of  the  advertisement,  to  set  the  period  of  his  design 
late  in  the  year  1818.  The  changes  in  the  appearance 
of  the  Common  which  followed  close  upon  the  heels 
of  that  year  have  been  sufficiently  discussed.  The 
Rogers’  ware  was  put  out  of  date  by  the  Stubbs’  cor¬ 
rections  of  1820 — or  thereabouts — shown  on  the 
pitcher  here  illustrated.  That  in  its  turn  suffered 
eclipse  by  the  maturer  Stubbs’  design  of  the  1825 
platter. 

Those  who  hold  affedtion  for  the  old  blue  china  of 
Staffordshire  will,  perhaps,  experience  satisfaction  in 
comparing  a  reproduction  of  a  ten-inch  State  House 
plate  by  Jackson  with  that  of  the  Stubbs’  pitcher. 
This  plate,  for  whose  photograph  Antiques  is  in¬ 
debted  to  Mrs.  Anne  R.  Congdon  of  Nashua,  New 
Hampshire,  is  printed  in  mulberry  color  from  a  cop¬ 
per  engraving,  and  belongs,  apparently,  to  the  early 
forties.  From  the  standpoint  of  topographical  and 
architectural  exactitude  it  has  the  “old  blue’’  beaten 
to  a  frazzle;  and  it  carries  on  its  face  the  smugly  un¬ 


deniable  proof  of  the  complete  unimportance  of  these 
considerations  where  questions  of  decorative  char¬ 
acter  are  involved. 

Igfose  Shingles 

Anent  salt  cellars  of  Sandwich  glass,  Mr.  Harold 
G.  Rugg  of  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  notes  posses¬ 
sion  of  an  example  in  clear  glass,  generally  similar  to 
the  dark-blue  glass  boat  illustrated  in  Antiques  for 
April  (page  152).  There  is  this  difference,  however, 
the  name  Sandwich  appears  not  on  the  lower  surface 
of  the  base  of  the  cellar,  but  inside  at  the  bottom  of 
the  piece.  The  lower  surface  of  the  base  is  decorated 
with  a  star,  surrounded  by  a  conventional  design. 

*  *  * 

Such  faint  reverberations  of  the  Boston  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  color  of  George  Washington’s  hair 
have  reached  the  Attic  that  the  editor  is  very  uncer¬ 
tain  as  to  the  evidence  adduced  -pro  and  con.  The 
ruction  started,  did  it  not  (?),  following  a  professorial 
assertion,  delivered  in  or  near  a  hallowed  hall  of 
academic  learning,  that  the  Father  of  his  Country 
was  thatched  with  red. 

Of  course,  the  almost  Bolshevist  implications  con¬ 
tained  in  this  revelation  were  resented,  and  the  fight 
was  on.  As  to  whether  the  subjoined  brick-bat  was 
discovered  and  hurled  in  process  of  the  debate,  the 
Attic  lacks  information.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  recently 
found  outside  the  battle  zone,  and  is  offered  to  those 
who  may  be  looking  about  for  supplies  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  in  case  the  struggle  is  renewed. 

x'Mout  1795,  it  may  be  remembered,  that  some¬ 
what  desiccated  early  American  painter  of  portraits 
and  things,  Rembrandt  Peale,  did  a  likeness  of 
George  Washington,  the  sittings  for  which  occurred 
at  Mount  Vernon.  Peale  was  very  proud  of  this  work, 
and,  after  it  had  been  viewed  by  various  notables, 
went  about  securing  testimonials  for  it  with  an 
assiduity  worthy  of  a  vendor  of  patent  medicines.  In 
the  autobiographical  notes  which  he  contributed  to 
Lester’s  Artists  of  America,  he  discusses  the  painting 
at  length.  Only  the  following  item,  however,  is  parti¬ 
cularly  significant.  Says  Peale: 

“The  sittings  which  Washington  gave  me  were 
from  seven  to  ten  in  the  morning.  He  shaved  himself, 
but  at  or  after  ten,  the  barber  dressed  his  hair  in  the 
formal  wiglike  fashion  usual  in  his  other  portraits  of 
that  period;  mine  therefore  represents  him  with  his 
hair  somewhat  in  deshabille ,  and  shows,  by  the 
whisker  on  his  cheek,  the  dark  brown  color  of  his 
hair.’’ 

*  *  * 

The  publisher  has  just  shouted  up  into  the  Attic  to 
say  that  no  more  copies  of  Antiques  for  January  are 
to  be  had. 
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Figs.  1,2,3  —  Lowestoft  Porcelain  British  Museum 

Centre,  round  dish  with  paintings  in  blue  on  white  panels.  In  centre  medallion,  view  of  old  I-owestoft  Church.  The  two  canteen-shaped  "Pilgrim  Bottles"  are 
painted,  that  to  the  left  with  blue  on  a  white  ground;  that  to  the  right  in  colors. 


Lowestoft  Porcelain 

By  Frederick  Litchfield 

[NOTE — Mr.  Litchfield  is  recognized  as  a  leading  English  authority  on  all  aspects  of  collecting  and  expertising.  Author,  among  other  books, 
of  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  editor  of  the  eighth  edition  of  Chaffers’  monumental  work  on  Marks  and  Monograms,  he  is  particularly 
eminent  in  the  field  cf  ceramics.  In  preparing  this  article  for  Antiques,  Mr.  Litchfield  arranged  for  the  taking  of  special  photographs 
(rom  the  collections  ot  the  Victoria  and  Albert  and  the  British  museums.  The  courteous  permission  of  the  Directors  and  Secretaries  of 
these  institutions  is  hereby  appreciatively  acknowledged.  The  photographs  for  illustration.  Figs,  n  and  12,  are  supplied  by  Mr.  Albert 
Amor,  London,  Antiquary  by  appointment  to  H.  M.  The  Queen  of  England. 

The  marks  and  signs  found  on  Lowestoft  are  reproduced,  by  permission,  from  Mr.  Litchfield’s  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  published  by  Truslove 
&  Hanson,  London. — Ed.] 


LOWESTOFT  porcelain  was,  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago,  the  subject:  ot  much  controversy 
among  collectors:  indeed,  some  of  our  authorities 
went  so  far  as  to  deny  its  existence.  Sir  Wollaston  Franks, 
the  learned  Keeper  of  the  British  Museum,  considered  that 
the  china  “termed  Lowestoft”  was  really  Oriental;  i.e., Chi¬ 
nese  porcelain  decorated  in  England.  Professor  Church  in 
his  English  Pottery  and  Porcelain  omitted  any  mention  of 
Lowestoft;  while  Chaffers  went  to  the  opposite  extreme 
and  gave  the  factory  an  importance  out  of  all  proportion  to 
its  real  merit.  Chaffers  claimed  as  Lowestoft  the  Chinese 
hard  paste  porcelain  table  services  which  had  been  made  to 
the  order  of  English  families,  at  the  latter  end  ot  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  and  which  were,  as  a  rule,  decorated  with 
coats  ot  arms  and  crests,  their  only  other  ornament  being 
a  neat  border  to  the  plates,  dishes,  or  cups  and  saucers,  and 
the  requisite  coloring  of  the  knobs  on  the  covers  of  tureens 
or  jugs. 

This  claim  of  Chaffers  was  accepted  by  many  of  the 
dealers  of  his  time,  and,  as  Lowestoft  became  the  fashion, 


every  plate  or  cup  and  saucer  bearing  a  crest  or  coat  of 
arms  was  readily  sold  as  Lowestoft  at  some  three  or  four 
times  the  price  which  such  a  specimen,  in  those  days, 
would  have  realized  as  an  armorial  Chinese  piece. 

In  189^,  after  Mr.  Chaffers’  death,  I  was  asked  by  his 
publishers  to  undertake  the  revision  of  his  great  work  of 
reference  for  an  Eighth  Edition  (his  original  work  having 
been  published  in  1863);  and  1  then  added  to  his  long 
notice  on  Lowestoft  my  own  editorial  note,  stating  the 
points  of  difference  between  us. 

Some  few  years  afterwards,  in  1902,  some  excavations 
took  place  on  the  site  of  the  old  Lowestoft  factory  and 
brought  to  light  a  veritable  trouvaille ,  consisting  of  numer¬ 
ous  fragments  of  china  in  various  conditions  of  finish,  sev¬ 
eral  moulds,  and  such  other  valuable  pieces  of  evidence  in 
the  work  of  identification  as  handles  of  jugs,  spouts  of  tea¬ 
pots,  and,  inter  alia ,  some  lumps  of  the  clay  which  had 
been  used  in  the  factory.  This  excavation  was  followed  by 
others  in  1903,  when  many  more  relics  of  this  old  china 
facflory  were  unearthed.  The  first  discoveries  were  pur- 
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chased  en.  bloc  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Crisp,  an  enthusiastic 
collector,  and  he  had  plaster  casts  made  from  portions  of 
the  moulds  and  presented  them  to  the  British  Museum, 
where  they  may  be  seen.  The  results  of  the  later  excava¬ 
tion  were  purchased  by  Mr.  A.  Merrington  Smith,  of 
Lowestoft,  and  sold  by  him  to  Mr.  W.  W.  R.  Spelman,  of 
Norwich,  who  published  his  Lowestoft  China  in  1905  and 
reproduced  by  photography  over  one  hundred  plates,  some 
of  them  colored,  representing  the  “finds”  and  also  some 
specimens  which  he  had  collected  from  other  sources.  He 
also  reproduced  the  ground  plan  of  the  factory  and  a  view 


vases  of  every  shape  and  color,  made  in  the  porcelains  of 
hall  a  dozen  different  European  countries,  can  be  readily 
purchased,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  enthusiasm  for  por¬ 
celain  production  which  existed  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Bow  had  started  its  “New  Canton” 
fabfory  in  1744;  Chelsea  a  year  later.  Derby  and  Worcester 
had  followed  suit  in  1750  and  1751.  The  discovery,  there¬ 
fore,  of  a  white  china  clay  by  Mr.  Luson  was  an  event  of 
much  greater  importance  than  such  a  find  would  appear  to 
be  in  these  latter  days.  He  made  plans  to  commence  a 
porcelain  fadlory  on  his  own  estate,  and  for  that  purpose 


Figs.  4,  Si  6  —  Lowestoft  Porcelain  British  Museum 

The  pitcher  is  in  biue  and  white,  a  typical  Lowestoft  specimen.  Left-hand  mug  is  of  similar  decoration.  That  on  the  right,  painted  in  imitation  of  Chinese,  is 
similar  in  coloring  to  Chinese  porcelain. 


of  the  buildings.  His  collection  was  afterwards  sold  to 
Lady  Colman. 

Information,  therefore,  is  now  available  to  give  the 
reader  of  Antiques  a  tolerably  full  and  connected  account 
of  the  history  and  productions  of  this  interesting  fadlory. 
In  Gillin  gwater’s  History  of  Lowestoft,  there  is  a  record  of 
the  discovery  by  Mr.  Hewlin  Luson,  of  Gunton  Hall  near 
Lowestoft,  of  some  white  earth  on  his  estate  which  he  anal¬ 
ysed  and  found  suitable  for  the  production  of  porcelain. 
This  occurred  in  1756,  when,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  there 
was,  all  over  Europe,  a  keen  desire  to  manufacture  porce¬ 
lain  of  a  kind  similar  to  that  which  had  been  produced  for 
centuries  in  China,  and  which  had  been  imported  into 
England  as  rare  and.  valued  specimens  so  far  back  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  these  days,  when  porcelain  tea  or  dinner  services,  or 


procured  workmen  from  London.  But  no  sooner  was  this 
fadt  known  to  the  fadtories  in  London  than  means  were 
taken,  by  the  bribery  of  Luson ’s  workmen  ,  to  spoil  his  pro¬ 
duction  and  so  bring  his  scheme  to  an  end. 

In  the  year  following,  however,  a  second  attempt  was 
made  by  a  firm  of  potters,  in  which  Messrs.  Walker, 
Browne,  Aldrich,  and  Richman  were  partners,  and,  to 
quote  Gillingwater’s  History  of  Lowestoft: 

They  purchased  some  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Bell  Lane, 
converted  the  same  to  the  uses  of  a  manufactory  by  eredting  a 
kiln  and  other  conveniences  necessary  for  the  purpose:  but  in 
carrying  their  designs  into  execution  they  also  were  liable  to  the 
same  inconveniences  as  the  proprietor  of  the  original  undertaking 
at  Gunton  was,  for  being  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  Lon¬ 
don  for  workmen  to  condudt  the  business,  this  second  attempt 
experienced  the  same  misfortune  as  the  former  one,  and  very 
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Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  F.  F.  Broderip  Loan  Collection 
Figs.  7,8,9  —  Lowestoft  Porcelain 

Small  vase  and  cover  with  flowers,  similar  in  style  to  those  on  old  Delft  ware. 

Teapot  decorated  in  Indian  red  and  blue  to  imitate  old  Japanese  porcelain. 

Inscribed  mug  with  sprigs  of  flowers  of  the  kind  known  to  colleftors  as  the 

“Angouleme”  sprig;  a  favorite  Lowestoft  decoration. 

nearly  totally  ruined  their  designs,  but  the  proprietors  happening 
to  discover  these  practices  before  it  was  too  late,  they  took  such 
precautions  as  rendered  every  future  attempt  of  this  nature 
wholly  ineffectual  and  have  now  established  the  factory  upon 
such  a  permanent  basis  as  promises  great  success.  They  have  now 
enlarged  their  original  plan,  and  ereCting  additional  buildings, 
have  made  every  necessary  alteration  requisite  for  the  various 
purposes  of  the  manufactory.  They  employ  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  workmen,  and  supply  with  ware  many  of  the  principal 
towns  in  the  adjacent  counties,  and  keep  a  warehouse  in  London 
to  execute  the  orders  they  receive,  both  from  the  city  and  the  ad¬ 
joining  towns,  and  have  brought  the  manufactory  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection  as  promises  to  be  a  credit  to  the  town,  useful  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  beneficial  to  themselves. 

Gillingwater’s  History  of  Lowestoft  was  published  in  1790; 
it  is  uncertain  when  the  above  account  of  the  faCtory  was 
adually  written,  but  there  is  a  footnote  which  gives  us 
some  clue,  as  it  quotes  an  advertisement  from  a  London 
newspaper  of  1770,  which  is  as  follows: 

Clark  Durnford,  Lowestoft  China  Warehouse  No.  4  Great  St. 
Thomas  The  Apostle,  Cheapside,  London.  Where  merchants  and 
shopkeepers  may  be  supplied  with  any  quantity  of  the  said  wares 
at  the  usual  prices.  N.B.  Allowance  of  20  per  cent  for  ready 
money.  March  17,  17JO. 

The  earliest  date  which  has  been  found  upon  any  piece  of 
Lowestoft  is  1761  and  there  are  a  great  many  examples 
which  are  marked  1762  and  with  subsequent  dates. 

Mr.  Jewitt  has  told  us  in  his  Ceramic  Art  of  Great  Britain 
that  Robert  Browne,  one  of  the  partners  mentioned  above, 
visited  the  Bow  or  Chelsea  faCtory  disguised  as  a  workman 
and  secured  an  engagement.  He  bribed  a  fellow-workman 
to  help  him  to  hide  himself  in  an  empty  hogshead  when  the 
paste  was  being  mixed.  This  was,  naturally,  a  very  secret 
process  and  Browne  returned  to  the  Lowestoft  faCtory, 
having  gained  much  valuable  information  by  his  device. 

In  addition  to  the  home  trade  mentioned  in  the  extraCt 
given  above,  the  Lowestoft  faCtory  appears  to  have  ex¬ 
ported  a  considerable  amount  of  these  productions.  In 
1803-4,  however,  the  works  were  closed,  owing  to  consid¬ 
erable  losses  and  the  successful  competition  of  Stafford¬ 
shire;  but  chiefly,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  the  seizure  by 


Napoleon  in  Holland  of  some  thousands  of  pounds  worth 
of  their  ware. 

Lhe  Lowestoft  Paste  and  the  Productions  of  the  Factory 

The  paste  of  Lowestoft  was  what  is  known  as  soft  paste, 
similar  to  the  paste  of  the  Bow  faCtory  during  its  soft  paste 
period.  Mr.  Spelman  had  analysed  three  specimens  of  the 
clay  which  was  found  at  the  excavations.  I  will  here  quote 
the  table  of  ingredients  which  he  has  given  us.  The  three 
examples  are  described  as  clay,  white  biscuit,  and  lavender 
jasper  biscuit,  and  they  are  compared  as  follows: 


Silica . 

Clay 

38.20 

White 

Biscuit 

4I.60 

Lavender 
Jasper  Biscuit 

37 -2I 

Alumina . 

22  22 

19.I4 

17.32 

Bone  earth  (phosphate  of  lime) 

28.74 

25.81 

3  2 -43 

Lime . 

7.67 

IO.80 

8.71 

Magnesia . 

1.65 

1 .22 

1. 10 

Potash . 

•93 

•41 

2.2C 

Soda . 

•59 

1 .02 

.98 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

In  some  specimens  there  are  traces  of  steatite,  or  soap 
rock,  which  was  used  very  considerably  in  the  old  Worces¬ 
ter  paste,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  quantities  of 
bone  ash  were  varied  from  those  given  in  the  analyses 
above. 

These  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  paste  and  also 
some  differences  in  methods  of  firing  have  produced  ex¬ 
amples  of  Lowestoft  which  lead  to  differences  of  opinion 
among  collectors.  The  writer  has  examined  many  speci¬ 
mens,  where  the  bottom  rim,  if  unglazed,  shows  a  much 
harder  and  more  vitreous  appearance  than  is  usual.  This  is 
probably  due  to  such  pieces  having  been  fired  at  a  higher 
temperature.  The  earlier  examples  are  decorated  with 
painting  or  transfer  printing  in  underglaze  blue;  after  1 77° 
the  painting  is  more  generally  over  the  glaze. 

Mr.  Chaffers  mentions  the  manufacture  of  hard  paste  at 
Lowestoft  in  1775;  but,  so  far  as  the  writer’s  investigations 
have  gone, — and  his  views  are  confirmed  by  nearly  all  au¬ 
thorities  on  the  subjeCt, — really  hard  paste  was  never  made 
there.  Tt  is  almost  certain  that  the  hard  paste  china  which 


Victoria  and  Albert  Museum ,  Schreiber  Bequest 
Fig.  10  —  Chinese  Porcelain  Tea  Pot 

The  one  mentioned  in  the  text  and  signed  in  red  script  “Allen,  Lowestoft.’ 
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Fig.  11  —  Lowestoft  Porcelain 

Covered  sugar-bowl  and  saucer.  Decorated  in  Worcester  blue  on  white  ground.  These  spirals  withsalmon-scale  markings  are  typical  of  Lowestoft,  although  such 
pieces  were  formerly  attributed  to  Caughley,  or  termed  “cottage”  Worcester.  Specimen  illustrated  was  formerly  in  the  Richard  Drane  colledfion.  Purchased 
by  Mr.  Hubert  Eccles,  a  small  piece  was  broken  off  and  analyzed.  It  was  found  to  be  composed  of  ingredients  known  to  be  those  of  Lowestoft  porcelain.  Where 
the  flower  on  the  cover  joins  the  cover  proper  the  glaze  is  thick,  as  noted  in  the  text. 


Chaffers  considered  to  be  Lowestoft  was  really  such  Chi¬ 
nese  porcelain  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  which  is  decor¬ 
ated  with  English  coats  of  arms.  Some  of  this  Chinese 
porcelain  may  have  been  decorated  and  refired  at  Lowes¬ 
toft. 

Lowestoft  glaze  has  a  bluish-green  tinge  and  has  run 
into  the  crevices,  and  is  apparent  where  the  handle  or 
spout  joins  the  body  of  a  piece.  There  is  also  this  peculiar¬ 
ity,  that  it  has  overrun  the  rims  or  flanges  of  teapots,  jugs, 
and  their  covers.  These  rims  also  show  signs  of  unskilful 
potting, in  many  cases, being  untrue  or  slightly  misshappen. 
Mr.  Spelman  considers  that  figures  were  made  at  Lowestoft 
and  he  bases  this  claim  chiefly  on  the  evidence  of  some 
arms  of  figures  which  were  found  at  the  excavations.  The 
figures,  however,  which  he  illustrates  in  Lowestoft  China 
have  much  more  the  appearance  of  having  been  made  in 
Staffordshire  than  at  Lowestoft. 

The  chief  Lowestoft  productions  were  table  services,  or 
jugs,  bowls,  small  inkstands,  teapoys,  mugs,  and  such  like 
domestic  ware,  with  a  specialite  in  birthday  plaques  or 
medallions.  There  are  many  of  these,  about  two  inches  in 
diameter,  bearing  the  names  of  persons  who  were  well 
known  in  Lowestoft.  For  instance: 


Martha  Redgrave 
born  Augt,  ye  12th 
1765 


John  Gaul 
born 
April  22 
1793 


These  names  are  accompanied  by  some  scroll  flourishes 
and  a  neat  border  round  the  edge  of  the  medallion,  while 


on  the  reverse  of  some  occurs  a  sprig  of  forget-me-not, 
painted  in  two  colors,  blue  and  green.  Besides  these  birth¬ 
day  medallions,  several  of  the  jugs,  mugs,  teapoys,  and 
inkstands  have  initials  with  dates, such  as  R.B.iy62,on  the 
little  nine-sided  inkstand  which  was  made  for  Robert 
Browne,  one  of  the  partners.  Sometimes  there  are  quite 
lengthy  inscriptions  with  dates  which,  as  a  rule,  run  from 
1762  to  1790  odd. 


Fig.  12  —  The  Sugar  Bowl  Shown  Above 

Shows  the  flange  or  rim  over  which  the  typical  blue-green  Lowestoft  glaze  has 
run.  The  crescent  is  a  Worcester  mark  adopted  by  the  Lowestoft  factory. 
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In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  small  basin  painted  in 
blue  on  a  white  ground,  also  having  a  delicately  worked 
ornamentation  in  slight  relief.  Inside  the  bowl  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription  is  printed: 

This  comes  from  your  heart’s  delight 
Which  thinks  of  you  day  and  night 
This  bowle  is  round,  it  is  tor  you 
If  you’ll  be  constant,  I’le  be  true. 

Wm.  Benney  Yarmouth 
Elizth.  Mershall. 

Flat-shaped  flasks  known  as  Pilgrim  Bottles,  bearing 
initials  and  dates,  were  also  in  favor.  See  illustrations, 
(Figs.  2  and  3). 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  better  class 
of  Lowestoft  resembles  what  used  to  be  called  “Cottage 
Worcester,”  and  the  poorer  quality  bears  a  marked  simi¬ 
larity  to  inferior  Bow. The  painting  of  flower  subjects  is, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  generally  somewhat  crude,  and  the 
landscapes,  frequently  of  local  districts  with  a  cottage  and 
some  cattle  and  peasants,  are  of  a  sketchy  character.  On 
some  of  the  teapots  and  mugs  there  are  copies  of  Oriental 
decoration  similar  to  that  on  Caughley  or  early  Worcester. 
The  blue  and  white  pieces  have  Chinese  dragons,  pagodas, 
and  flowers,  with  the  blue  color  often  blurred  as  if  it  had 
run  in  the  firing.  There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  dish 
with  powder  blue  ground  color,  and  a  view  of  Lowestoft 
Church  in  the  centre,  as  shown,  (Fig.  1). 

There  was  no  regular  fabrique  mark;  but  the  marks  of 
other  factories  were  sometimes  copied.  Among  these  the 
Worcester  crescent  is  the  most  favored,  and  also  one  or  two 
of  the  imitation  Japanese  characters,  or  hieroglyphics, 
which  we  also  find  on  some  Worcester  specimens.  Several 
pieces  are  marked  with  one  of  the  following  initials:  H,  S, 
R,  Z,  W,  and  R.P.  These  are  said  to  indicate  various  ones 
among  the  artists  who  worked  at  the  faCtory, — Hughes  and 
Stevenson,  both  modellers  who  migrated  to  the  Worcester 
faCtory;  Stevenson,  mother  and  daughter  (?),  who  painted 
the  blue  and  white  ware;  the  Redgraves,  both  John  and 
James,  who  went  afterwards  to  Worcester.  R.P.  stands  for 
Richard  Philips.  The  Z  and  W  we  have  been  unable  to 
identify. 

Besides  these,  Mr.  Spelman  mentions  the  names  of  Mrs. 
Cooper,  an  artist  in  blue  and  white,  James  Balls  and  James 
Mollershead,  John  Sparham,  Richard  Powles,  Thomas 
Curtis  and  Thomas  Rose  as  artists  who  decorated  the  ware. 
On  many  pieces  of  Lowestoft  there  will  be  found  a  rose 
painted  somewhat  out  of  proportion  to  the  other  flowers 
which  form  part  of  the  decoration:  this  is  said  to  be  the 
work  of  an  artist  named  Rose.  Some  pieces  bear  small  signs 
which  are  apparently  workmen’s  marks;  and  many  have 
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numerals  somewhat  imperfectly  formed,  ranging  from  1  to 
60.  These  numerals  will  generally  be  found  inside  the  rim 
on  the  bottom  of  pieces. 

Robert  Allen  s  Work 

There  are  a  great  many  specimens  of  so-called  Lowestoft, 
which,  tor  many  years,  have  puzzled  collectors,  inasmuch 
as  they  are,  in  many  cases,  evidently  of  a  paste  which 
could  not  be  identified  with  that  made  at  the  Lowestoft 
taCtory;  and  yet  the  decoration  appears  to  resemble  that  of 
this  somewhat  elusive  establishment.  Such  inscriptions  as 
“A  present  from  Lowestoft,”  for  instance,  are  met  wi  th; 
and  there  appear  the  initials  R.A.  on  others.  The  solution 
of  this  puzzle  is  that,  after  the  faCtory  closed  in  1803-4,  the 
manager  of  the  works,  one  Robert  Allen  by  name,  who  had 
joined  the  works  as  a  lad  in  1757,  kept  a  shop  in  Crown 
Street,  Lowestoft,  where  he  had  a  kiln.  He  purchased  un¬ 
decorated  pieces  of  china  from  the  Rockingham  works  at 
Bramheld  and  other  factories,  and  also  articles  of  Chinese 
porcelain.  Having  redecorated  and  refired  these,  he  sold 
them  as  souvenirs,  and  this  work  continued  for  about  30 
years  after  the  faCtory  had  closed. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hallam,  an  old  Lowestoft  resident,  has 
written  to  me,  stating  that  he  had  a  plate  bearing  Allen’s 
initials  and  the  date  1832.  In  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  there  is  a  teapot,  evidently  of  Chinese  porcelain, 
which  is  marked  in  red  script,  “Allen,  Lowestoft.”  It  is 
probable  such  examples  as  this,  without  the  explanation 
here  given,  which  are  responsible  for  the  contusion  in  the 
attributions  of  Chinese  and  Lowestoft  wares,  to  which  I 
have  alluded.  Allen  died  in  1835,  aged  ninety-one. 

Imitations 

The  craze  for  collecting  Lowestoft,  which  was  particu- 
larly  marked  about  thirty  years  ago,  caused  a  flood  of  imi¬ 
tations  to  be  put  on  the  market.  The  sale  at  an  enhanced 
price  of  Chinese  plates  and  cups  and  saucers,  tea-pots, 
jugs,  and  mugs  which  were  decorated  with  English  coats  of 
arms,  has  already  been  mentioned.  These,  although  not 
Lowestoft,  are  excellent  of  their  kind  and  well-worthy  the 
collector’s  attention  as  armorial  china. 

An  arch  French  imitator  of  the  products  of  many  old 
porcelain  factories,  one  Samson  by  name,  whose  works  are 
in  Paris,  made  great  quantities  of  China,  in  services  and  in 
sets  of  vases,  generally  decorated  with  coats  of  arms,  which 
were  extensively  sold  in  England  to  Lowestoft  collectors. 
If  the  inexperienced  collector  will  obtain  from  a  dealer  of 
established  reputation  one  or  two  genuine  examples  of 
Lowestoft,  he  will,  by  intelligent  comparison  of  these  as 
regards  paste,  glaze,  and  decoration,  be  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  French  frauds  from  the  real  Lowestoft. 
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Fig.  /j.  —  Marks  on  Lowestoft 

The  marks  here  shown  appear  on  various  Lowestoft  specimens.  For  the  most  part  they  appear  to  be  painter’s  marks. 
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Fig.  1  —  White  Taffeta  Embroidered  Waistcoat  ( eighteenth  century )  Mrs.  Brainerd,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


A  Picture  Waistcoat  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

B\  Helen  Bowen 


EMBROIDERED  and  brocaded  waistcoats  offer  an 
alluring  and  little-trodden  field  to  a  collector  who 
likes  to  combine  artistic,  historic,  and  human  inter¬ 
est.  These  articles  of  attire  were  first  worn  by  gentlemen 
just  before  1700  and  continued  into  the  early  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  shapes  peculiar  to  each  period 
may  be  studied  in  portraits,  books  on  costume,  and  in  mu¬ 
seum  exhibitions  of  historic  clothes.  There  is  an  especially 
fine  collection  of  waistcoats  in  the  Museum  in  Florence. 
For  buyers,  Venice  is  said  to  be  a  good  hunting-ground  at 
present,  and  antique  shops  in  many  European  towns  and 
cities  may  yield  treasures.  Chances  to  pick  up  pieces  of 


peasant  workmanship  in  the  villages  may  well  occur  in  the 
regions  where  they  form  part  of  the  local  costume.  The 
American  field  too,  offers  possibilities.  The  first  embroid¬ 
ered  waistcoat  that  I  ever  saw,  a  short  one  of  black  velvet, 
sprigged  with  bright  flowers,  was  an  heirloom  in  a  Vermont 
farmhouse. 

The  remarkable  waistcoat,  here  illustrated,  belongs  to 
Mrs.  William  Hungerford  Brainerd,  of  Wellesley,  Mass.  It 
was  found  in  1903,  among  Italian,  Spanish  and  French 
brocades  and  embroideries,  piled  in  an  obscure  antique 
shop  on  the  Italian  Riviera.  There  is  no  written  history  or 
family  tradition,  therefore,  to  illuminate  its  past.  At  first 
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Fig.  2  —  Alligator  Hunting  in  Florida  Courtesy  Boston  Public  Library 

Part  of  a  copper-plate  illustration  in  Le  Moyne’s  account  of  the  Province  of  Florida  and  its  inhabitants.  The  lower  part  of  the  pictures  shows  Indians  shoving 
a  long  pole  down  the  alligator’s  throat. 


glance,  the  decoration  of  Indians  fighting  across  its  lower 
margin,  suggests  an  American  origin  for  the  piece,  but  a 
longer  study  shows  it  to  be  almost  certainly  French. 

There  was  we  know,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
fashion  in  France  of  embroidering  human  figures  and  ani¬ 
mals  on  clothing;  just  as  they  had  long  been  used  in  tapes¬ 
try  designs.  One  duchess  ol  high  fashion  is  reported  to  have 
had  an  orchestra  group  repeated  in  six  rows  around  her 
skirt,  “the  cheeks  of  the  musicians  standing  out  like 
plums.”*  But  it  was  in  the  latter  part  ot  the  century  that 
embroidery  became  elaborate  on  waistcoats,  as  these  gar¬ 
ments  became  increasingly  conspicuous,  due  to  the  Iac5t 
that  coats  were  more  scantily  cut,  and  opened  more  widely 
in  front,  than  they  had  in  earlier  days.  Those  latter  years 
ot  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  when  extravagance  in  dress  was 
in  the  mad  career  of  other  extravagances,  so  soon  to  be  cut 
short  by  the  Revolution,  were  the  years  ol  glory  for  waist¬ 
coats.  They  were  designed  always  of  a  color  that  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  coat.  White  taffeta,  the  material  ot  which 
is  made  the  waistcoat  illustrated,  was  in  special  tavor,  per¬ 
haps  because  it  offered  so  tair  a  background  for  the  satin- 
stitch  embroidery  in  the  subtle  shades  of  brown,  green, 
yellow,  and  blue,  then  in  vogue. 

The  use  of  these  colors  in  the  garment  under  discussion, 
together  with  the  straight  lines  of  the  pockets  and  edges, 
indicate  that  our  waistcoat  is  a  little  later,  a  little  more 
fully  Louis  XVI  in  style,  than  is  a  somewhat  similar  waist¬ 
coat  in  the  collection  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
New  England  Antiquities.!  The  bright,  rosy  flowers  and 
curving  lines  of  the  latter  are  of  the  Louis  XV  period,  al¬ 
though  it  is  of  the  same  material  as  the  other,  and  exhibits 
the  same  handling  of  the  flowers,  both  in  the  border  and 
scattered  over  the  surface. 

With  a  fair  white  ground  of  taffeta  to  work  on,  and 
straight  lines  for  frames,  designers  in  the  t 780’s  were  nat¬ 
urally  tempted  to  put  pictures  on  waistcoats.  They  used 
historical  and  contemporary  scenes  with  equal  impartial¬ 
ity:  the  King  presiding  over  a  gathering  of  Notables,  epi¬ 
sodes  from  plays  on  the  Paris  stage  and  from  such  favorite 

*Lefebure,  Broderie  et  Dentelles. 

fSee  editorial  pages. 

fQuicherat,  Histoire  du  Costume  en  France. 

§Lefebure,  as  previously  noted. 


books  as  Don  Quixote  and  the  Fables  of  la  Fontaine.  Many 
of  the  finest  of  these  picture  waistcoats  were  designed  and 
worked  at  the  embroidery establishmentconneCted  with  the 
silk  works  at  Lyons,  where  a  number  of  workwomen  were 
employed  for  that  purpose.!  The  design  and  workmanship 
of  our  waistcoat  is  of  such  thoroughly  professional  quality 
as  to  justify  the  assumption  that  it  probably  came  from 
some  such  establishment,  where  the  designers  were  artists, 
and  the  embroiderers  highly  skilled.  It  is  surely  not  one  of 
those  which  Paris  merchants  had  produced  cheaply  by 
soldiers  in  the  barracks, — which  must  have  been  clumsy 
in  comparison.  Indeed,  that  this  piece  was  designed  by  an 
artist  of  considerable  ability  is  evident  in  the  drawing,  the 
coloring,  and  in  the  placing  of  each  part  of  the  pattern  in 
relation  to  the  whole.  The  handling  of  the  figures  in  their 
spacing  and  in  their  lithe  grace,  shows  the  influence,  then 
affeCting  artists,  of  the  decorations  found  in  Pompeii  a  few 
decades  earlier.  Similarly  the  arrangement  ol  the  floral 
border  shows  a  knowledge  of  Chinese  work. 

This  Chinese  influence  is  still  stronger  in  the  needlework, 
where  it  is  apparent  in  the  kind  of  stitches  used  and  their 
quality.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  much  embroidery  was 
imported  to  Europe  from  the  Orient;  and  it  set  the  stand¬ 
ard  for  the  professional  needlework  establishments  of 
Europe.  Some  exacting  exquisites,  however,  dissatisfied 
with  the  best  of  their  country-women’s  products,  sent  their 
cut-out  garments  to  China  to  be  embroidered. §  One  is 
tempted  to  think  that  our  waistcoat  may  have  been  one  of 
those  much-travelled  pieces,  whose  cut,  out-moded  in  its 
absence,  was  altered  on  its  return.  For  the  waistcoats  of 
the  1780’s,  though  often  rather  short  and  frequently  cut 
square  across  the  bottom,  did  not  have  a  collar  like  the  one 
shown  here.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  sloped,  above  the 
buttons,  toward  the  shoulder;  and  sometimes  had  rolling 
lapels.  The  top  of  our  waistcoat  has  clearly  been  altered  to 
its  present  eariv  nineteenth  century  shape;  its  collar  was 
cut  from  the  upper  part  and  pieced  on,  and  the  former 
lapels  now  serve  as  an  inner  facing.  1  he  original  shape  of 
the  garment  was  probably  that  of  the  waistcoat  worn  by 
Simon  Willard  in  his  portrait  shown  in  Antiques  for 
Februarv.  Its  alteration  from  this  shape  is  likely  to  be  due, 
however,  not  to  a  voyage  to  China,  but  to  the  garment’s 
having  travelled  to  Italy  with  some  emigre.  There,  kept  for 
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great  occasions,  it  was  doubtless  recut  to  match  a  changing 
mode. 

That  American  Indians  should  appear  on  the  waistcoat 
of  a  French  gentleman  may  occasion  surprise;  but  the  in¬ 
terest  in  native  life  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  which  was 
aroused  by  early  French  explorations  and  colonization  was 
reflected  by  the  use  of  Indian  figures  in  textiles  and  laces 
even  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  (1643-1715).  After 
the  loss  of  the  colonies,  this  interest  was  kept  alive  by  the 
“back  to  nature’’  movement  in  literature  and  philosophy 
fostered  by  Rousseau.  Our  waistcoat  drama  may  well  be 
based  on  some  one  of  the  various  French  romances  modeled 
on  Robinson  Crusoe.  That  the  designer’s  knowledge  of  his 
subject  came  not  at  first  hand,  but  from  descriptions  and 
drawings,  is  indicated  chiefly  by  his  giving  his  savages  the 
classic  form  of  bow  instead  of  their  customary  type.  The 
clubs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  just  such  as  were  used  by  the 
Florida  Indians,  as  described  by  Thomas  Hariot,  one  of 
Raleigh’s  men  in  1586  and  drawn  by  John  White  for  the 
engravings  made  and  published  by  de  Bry  in  Frankfort  in 
1 591,  to  illustrate  the  Brevis  Narratio  eorum  quae  in  Flor¬ 
ida  provincia  Gallis  acciderunt,  of  Jacob  le  Moyne. 

One  of  these  engravings  depidls  two  Indians  attacking 
the  French,  the  foremost  brave  with  a  club  and  the  rear 
one  using  a  bow,  just  as  on  the  waistcoat.  The  head  and 

*Guichard:  Les  Tapisseries  Decoration  du  Gardemenkle,  Teinture  des  Ir.des. 


loin  pieces  of  feathers  pitffured  on  the  waistcoat  are  the 
same  as  those  worn  by  the  Indians  of  all  the  region  around 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  woollv 
Ethiopians  without  head-dresses  may  be  attributed  to  the 
designer’s  imagination  or,  better,  to  the  well-known  fadt 
that  runaway  negro  slavesdid  occasionally  join  thelndians. 
The  burr  rushes  among  which  the  fight  takes  place  are 
found  in  our  Gulf  States,  but  not  farther  South.  They  also 
grow  in  France.  The  designer,  therefore,  may  have  done 
them  from  life.  They  are  certainly  very  accurate,  even  to 
their  height  in  proportion  to  the  figures.  But  the  flowers  of 
the  waistcoat  border,  despite  their  very  naturalistic  look, 
have  defied  identification  by  the  botanists  of  three  col¬ 
leges.  They  may  be  highly  conventionalized  from  passion 
flowers  and  forget-me-nots,  or  perhaps  from  lignum  vitae 
blossoms,  or  they  may  be  purely  imaginary.  Whatever 
their  origin,  they  have  a  semi-tropical,  semi-aqueous 
look  remarkably  in  keeping  with  the  rushes  and  the 
alligators. 

Alligators,  be  it  said,  are  much  less  common  than  In¬ 
dians  in  French  design,  though  they  appear  in  one  of  the 
set  of  Gobelin  tapestries,  known  as  des  Indes ,  designed 
from  paintings  given  to  Louis  XVI  by  Prince  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  and  based  on  drawings  made  in  Brazil.*  Whether 
any  alligators  but  these  ever  adorned  a  waistcoat’s  pockets 
may  be  considered  doubtful. 


Fig. 3  —  Battle  Between  Soldiers  and  Florida  Indians 
Part  of  a  copper-plate  illustration  in  Le  Moyne’s  account. 


Courtesy  Boston  Public  Library 
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Fig.  i — Jagging  Wheels 


New  Bedford  Museum 


Jagging  Wheels 

By  Wellington  Haze 


TO  the  haunting  memory  of  New  England  pie  is 
due,  it  seems  safe  to  assert,  that  interesting  form  of 
old-time  sailorman’s  workmanship  known  as  the 
jagging  wheel ,  a  species  of  bone  decoration  that  comes  under 
the  general  head  of  scrimshaw ,  or,  more  rarely,  scrim- 
shander  work.  Scrimshaw,  then,  is  carving  and  small  handi¬ 
craft,  executed  by  sailors  on  long  voyages.  It  is  an  art  as 
old,  no  doubt,  as  the  Phoenicians;  probably  as  old  as 
primitive  man’s  first  experimentations  with  ivory.  Per¬ 
haps,  indeed,  the  cave  dwellers  of  an  age  long  passed 
scrimshawed  the  tusks  of  the  mammoth  and  of  the  sabre- 
toothed  tiger.  The  ivory  of  the  walrus  and  the  narwhal, 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  elephant,  has  long  provided  the 
Chinese  with  material  upon  which  to  exercise  their  skill. 
And  back  in  the  third  century,  the  ever  belligerent  and 
artistic  Irish  are  reputed  to  have  scrimshawed  the  teeth  of 
narwhals  into  ornamental  sword-hilts. 

But  the  jagging  wheel,  that  most  enticing  example  of 
scrimshaw,  goes  no  further  back  than  the  early  days  of 
whaling  voyages  out  from  New  Bedford  and  Nantucket. 
Those  were  the  days  when  whale  oil  from  New  Bedford 
illuminated  most  of  the  civilized  world  after  sundown,  and 
when  the  name  of  that  town  of  valiant  sea-faring  folk  was 
better  known  in  foreign  ports  than  that  of  any  other  Ameri¬ 


can  city.  The  New  Bedford  whaling  craft,  like  other  craft 
that  sailed  from  American  havens  upon  adventurous  voy¬ 
ages,  were  officered  and  manned  by  no  ordinary  breed  of 
mariners.  These  were  men, often  of  education, invariably  of 
ingenuity,  skill,  and  quick  observation.  And  thev  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  handling  tools.  Given  an  axe,  a  saw,  some 
nails,  and  a  jackknife,  they  could  produce  almost  any¬ 
thing, — from  a  house  to  a  carved  settee.  During  the 
monotony  of  sea  voyages  under  the  hot  skies  of  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  or  among  the  ice  floes  of  the  Sea  of  Adir,  they 
naturally  turned  to  scrimshaw  as  a  means  of  recreation. 

Ivory  or  bone  was  ready  enough  at  hand.  After  a  whale 
had  been  sighted,  caught,  killed,  and  stripped,  its  great 
jaw-pans  were  sawed  off  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  any 
of  the  crew  who  wanted  them.  They  were  put  to  innumer¬ 
able  uses.  Writing  desks,  toilet-  and  work-boxes,  cribbage- 
and  checker-boards,  canes  and  whips,  folding  and  expand¬ 
ing  yarn-reels,  rulers,  penholders,  paper-cutters,  bodkins, 
ditty-boxes,  cuff-buttons,  and  finger  rings  were  made  di¬ 
rectly  from  bone  or  were  wrought  in  wood  and  delicately 
inlaid.  And  when  done,  they  were  carefully  stowed  away, 
to  be  brought  out  again  only  as  a  four  years’  cruise  drew' 
to  its  close,  and  the  ship  again  neared  the  home  port. 
Then  gifts  for  waiting  ones  were  assembled:  the  purchases 
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Jagging  Wheels 
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in  silk  and  lace  and  porcelain  from  a  hundred  ports;  and, 
not  least  among  them,  the  scrimshaw  mementos  of  the 
hours  at  sea. 

01  all  this  work  in  bone  and  ivory,  the  jagging  wheels 
are  most  characteristic  and  most  individual.  They  consist, 
as  the  illustrations  clearly  enough  show,  of  a  notched  wheel 
held  in  a  light  handle,  one  end  of  which  frequently  ends  in 

I  I  a  double  prong,  or  fork.  Sometimes  the  fork  extends  over 

and  beyond  the  wheel.  The  wheel  was  intended  to  serve  a 
double  purpose:  trundled  deftly  over  the  surface  of  a  sheet 
of  dough,  it  could  carve  out  of  it  the  magic  circle  of  a  pie. 
But,  more  properly  and  particularly,  was  it  devised  for 
running  about  the  edge  of  the  pastry,  after  the  top  crust 
had  been  duly  placed  and  trimmed,  so  as  to  bind  upper  and 
nether  crust  together  at  the  edges  and,  therewithal,  to  em¬ 
bellish  them  with  a  crimping  that  would  take  on,  in  the 
baking,  a  special  aureole  of  crisp  and  golden  deliciousness. 

Where  the  fork  occurs,  it  was  destined  to  the  opening  of 
craters  in  the  upper  integument  of  the  pie,  through  which 
to  vent  any  surplus  steam,  and,  therewithal,  such  aromatic 
odors  as  the  gods  might  well  accept  as  incense.  With  loving 
care  these  carvings  were  wrought: — in  memory  of  home 
and  wife,  or  mother, — and  devoutly  dedicated  to  pie! 

To  homesick  New  England  mariners  on  lonely  tropic 
seas,  the  wafted  breath  of  blossoming  islands  no  doubt  sug¬ 
gested  the  fragrance  emanating  from  the  old  brick  oven 
at  home  on  pie-baking  day.  And,  in  the  bitter  north,  how 
often  the  thought  of  the  hot  mince  turnovers  of  New  Bed¬ 
ford  must  have  emerged  as  a  solace  and  provocation.  That 
is  why  the  sailormen  made  jagging  wheels  in  preference  to 


other  things^  There  could  never  be  too  many  of  them,  for 
yearning  souls — and  stomachs — must  have  been  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  there  could  never  be  too  much  pie. 
And,  no  doubt,  they  argued,  however  faultily,  that,  some¬ 
how,  the  more  jagging  wheels  the  more  pie: — a  riot  of  pie, 
pie  to  the  uttermost,  pie  to  the  point  of  surfeit,  until  aga;n 
the  gloomy  days  should  come  round  that  should  send 
mariners  once  more  whaling  into  the  far  spaces  of  un¬ 
charted  oceans,  on  dangerous  and  pieless  pilgrimage. 

The  visions  that  flit  through  the  minds  of  the  hungry 
and  forlorn  are  many  and  strange;  but  no  more  so  than  the 
patterns  of  these  jagging  wheels.  Their  variety  appears 
absolutely  limitless,  the  inspiration  back  of  them  drawn 
from  no  man  can  tell  what  sources.  Some  are  frankly  and 
obviously  naturalistic  bird  and  animal  shapes,  and  human 
figures.  Others  in  their  piercing  seem  closely  allied  to  the 
work  of  early  American  silversmiths: — so  much  so  as  to 
suggest  that,  among  the  scrimshawers,  were  men  who  had 
served  a  part  or  the  whole  of  an  apprenticeship  with  a 
silversmith.  Again  and  again  appear  variations  of  familiar 
patterns,  and,  now  and  then,  a  design  that  strongly  sug¬ 
gests  a  savage  handiwork.  No  doubt  a  good  many  jagging 
wheels  were  made  by  dusky  island  ship  hands: — Feegans, 
Tongatabooarrs,  Pannangians, — who,  building  better  than 
they  knew,  laboriously  wrought  the  wheels,  but  decorated 
them  after  their  own  native  conception  of  pattern  and 
good  taste. 

In  not  all  cases  does  skill  in  workmanship  go  hand  in 
hand  with  original  imagination.  In  some  respects  the  finest 
pieces  are  those  which  exhibit  a  flat  handle  pierced  with 
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abstract  designs,  suggestive,  as  above  remarked,  of  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  silver  work.  A  grip  for  two  wheels,  uninter¬ 
esting  enough  in  shape,  has  been  patiently  worked  into 
four,  tiny,  free-standing  columns.  This  kind  of  cutting 
shows  clearly  enough  a  fresh  admiration  for  the  intricate 
work  of  Chinese  carvers,  with  the  best  of  which  it  is,  in 
comparison,  almost  childishly  crude. 

The  endeavor  to  discuss  the  source  of  inspiration  for  the 
design  of  different  jagging  wheels  is  likely  to  prove  more 
interesting  than  fruitful.  A  Turkish  scimitar  and  a  star — 
possibly  reminiscent  of  a  secret  order,  appear  to  have  been 
popular.  Some  wheels  are  finely  cut  to  imitate  a  ship’s 
compass.  Serpents  occur  frequently  on  handles,  perhaps 
because  of  tropic  associations,  perhaps,  as  in  one  ins¬ 
tance,  because  they  offered  opportunity  for  highly  skilled 
cutting. 

Birds’  heads  appear  to  have  been  a  popular  device:  and 
one  old  parrot,  indeed,  in  his  simplification  of  line,  sug¬ 
gests  the  thought  that  among  these  whalers  there  may 
have  been  at  least  one  mute,  inglorious  Brancusi.  But  from 
the  examples  illustrated  none  is  more  vigorous  and  alive  in 
both  observation  and  treatment  than  the  leaping  fish 
shown  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  Fig.  2.  On  the  other 
hand,  laborious  and  far  from  inartistic  patience  are  dis¬ 
coverable  in  the  jagging  wheels  which  are  inlaid  with 
mother  of  pearl,  or  with  narrow  bands  of  metal. 

By  whomsoever  made,  the  jagging  wheel  was  turned  out 
with  the  aid  of  no  other  implements  than  jackknife  and 
file.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  only  the  jackknife  was 
used.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  wheels  are  wonders  of  work¬ 


manship.  Often  their  design  is  beautiful;  it  is  frequently 
intricate.  Sometimes  the  etching,  whether  or  not  en¬ 
hanced  with  color,  is  quite  exquisite.  Etching,  however,  is 
applied  more  often  in  the  scrimshawing  of  whales’  teeth 
than  as  decoration  of  jagging  wheels. 

With  the  passing  of  the  New  England  whaler  and  its 
long  voyages  fraught  with  idle  hours,  passed  scrimshaw 
and  the  jagging  wheel,  chief  token  of  a  real  folk  art,  de¬ 
vised  by  whalemen  and  said,  by  some,  to  be  the  one  art 
really  indigenous  to  America.  But  that  statement  must  be 
modified,  unless  with  the  art  of  making  jagging  wheels  is 
inseparately  linked  the  art  of  making  pie.  The  latter  is 
equally  indigenous  and  seems  often  quite  as  extindf. 

Examples  of  the  perfect  jagging  wheel,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  are  to  be  found  at  their  best  in  the  Old  Dart¬ 
mouth  Elistorical  Museum  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.  These 
wheels,  more  than  two  hundred  in  number,  constitute  the 
Frank  Wood  Collection,  brought  together  by  Mr.  Wood 
during  fourteen  years  of  seeking.  All  but  one  of  these  is 
believed  to  have  been  made  on  board  a  New  Bedford 
whaling  ship.  The  exception  is  a  wheel  that  came  to  Mr. 
Wood  from  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who,  in  turn,  had 
received  it  from  a  Samoan  sailor.  Whether  the  sailor  had 
made  the  piece  himself  or,  at  some  time,  had  obtained  it 
in  trading  with  a  white  man  none  can  tell. 

There  are.  too,  some  fine  examples  of  scrimshaw  and 
of  jagging  wheels  preserved  in  the  marine  collection 
of  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Salem.  Examples  of  the  per¬ 
fect  pie  are  preserved  only  in  the  fond  recollections  of 
early  youth. 


Fig. j  — Various  Examples  of  Scrimshaw  Work 


New  Bedford  Museum 
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English  Furniture  for  the  American  Collector 

By  Julia  Whittemore  Torrey 


AMERICAN  colledtors  visiting  England,  during  the 
summer  and  fall  will  be  gratified  at  the  golden  op- 
-  portunity  that  awaits  them  in  the  way  of  furniture 
that  is  worth  while.  It  is  hoped,  in  this  article,  to  give  a 
little  idea  of  what  the  searcher  for  good  antiques  is  likely 
to  find  at  a  moderate  price,  for  it  is  assumed  that  the  col¬ 
lector  who  is  prepared  to  pay  high  prices  for  superlative 
specimens  is  already  reasonably  acquainted  with  the  possi¬ 
bilities  before  him. 

The  matter  of  acffual  value  is  an  important  considera¬ 
tion  in  ways  that  are  sometimes  overlooked.  In  general, 
prices  are  now  at  least  twice  as  high  as  they  were  ten  years 
ago.  For  that  reason  alone  it  behooves  the  buyer  to  have  a 
clear  idea  not  only  of  what  he  wants  to  buy,  but  of  how 
much  he  ought  to  pay  for  it.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  realize 
that,  in  spite  of  rising  prices,  wisely  chosen  antique  furni¬ 
ture  still  offers  a  good  investment  to  the  collector  who  can 
spend  a  few  dollars  or  a  few  hundreds,  and  that  his  outlay, 
small  or  large,  is  assured  a  return  in  aCtual  value  to  add  to 
the  fascination  of  collecting  and  the  joy  of  possession. 

For  the  collector  who  buys  to  furnish  his  hojme  there  are 
at  least  three  essentials  to  be  met  by  each  article  purchased; 
good  material,  good  design,  and  good  workmanship.  These 
are  all  obtainable  at  a  moderate  price  by  those  who  can 
recognize  the  qualities.  The  collector  who  is  looking  for  in¬ 
expensive  specimens  naturally  expeCts  to  find  them  in 
such  woods  as  beech,  or  elm,  or, sometimes,  oak, but  I  hope 
to  show, — what  seems  to  be  less  known,— that  there  is  also 
excellent  and  suitable  furniture  (I  might  say  more  excel¬ 
lent  and  more  suitable)  of  walnut  and  mahogany,  or 
even  satinwood,  which  is  far  more  easily  found  ar.d  com¬ 
prehended  than  are  the  expensive  specimens  of  Chippen¬ 
dale,  Hepplewhite,  or  Sheraton.  Every  one  knows  that 
these  last  are  comparatively  rare,  and  every  one  ought  to 
know  that  they  are  so  skilfully  copied  that  only  an  expert 
can  buy  them  safely. 

It  is  not  the  objeCt  of  this  short  article  to  try  to  impart 
knowledge,  which  must  be  acquired  by  studying  the  things 


themselves;  but,  in  a  slight  degree,  to  point  the  way  to 
those  who  care  enough  about  possessing  “right”  antiques 
to  know  them,  and  to  want  to  find  them. 

The  matter  of  genuineness  is  a  serious  and  often  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one.  The  following  conversation,  which  was  recently 
overheard  in  a  well-known  establishment,  illustrates  how  a 
knowledge  of  values  might  have  saved  a  customer  from 
making  herself  ridiculous.  She  was  demanding  a  little 
table  of  a  very  rare  type.  “Madam,”  said  the  proprietor, 
“I  have  never  yet,  in  a  long  experience,  seen  a  genuine 
table  of  that  design.  I  would  give  hundreds  of  pounds  for 
it,  if  I  could  find  it.  Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  the  price 
if  I  did  find  it?”  “Oh,  no,”  replied  the  woman,  “I  should 
not  have  to,  for  I  already  have  two,  which  I  got  for  forty 
pounds  apiece.”  The  customer  should  have  known  that  a 
genuine  table  such  as  she  asked  for  would  be  very  valua¬ 
ble  because  of  its  rarity,  and  also  that  the  price  she  had 
paid  for  her  two  copies  was  excessive. 

Another  woman  recently  bought  an  antique  chair  for  a 
very  few  shillings,  and  reasoned  that  it  must  be  genuine 
because  it  was  so  cheap;  but  she  overlooked  the  salient  fact 
that  the  chair  never  had  been  a  good  one,  and,  although 
genuinely  old,  was  only  fit  for  firewood.  It  it  was  ever  true 
that  country  cottages  were  filled  with  priceless  gems  to  be 
bought  for  a  song  by  the  uninitiated,  that  time  is  not  now. 

For  the  guidance,  then,  of  collectors  who  wish  good  Eng¬ 
lish  furniture,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  certain 
types  that  are  now  to  be  found.  While,  for  yery  good  rea¬ 
sons,  comparatively  inexpensive,  they  are  eminently  worth 
while. 

Card  tables  similar  to  those  illustrated  may  be  found  in 
almost  any  large  salesroom.  They  emphasize  the  point  I 
have  tried  to  make.  The  three  are  genuine,  beautifully  made 
of  hard,  close-grained  mahogany,  in  excellent  original  con¬ 
dition,  with  the  fine  surface  that  has  come  with  much  rub¬ 
bing.  All  are  equally  well  designed,  yet  the  prices  asked 
would  not  be  the  same.  Both  the  first  and  the  second  have 
shaped  tops  with  counter  wells  and  candlestands  on  the 


Fig.  1  —  Card  Table  ( about  ijyo) 

A  simple,  straightforward  piece  of  mid-eight- 
eenth-century  mahogany.  Shaped  top.  Legs 
tapered,  but  slightly  curved. 


Fig.  2  —  Card  Table  {about  iy 50) 

Of  mahogany.  A  handsome  and  properly  more 
valuable  piece  than  Fig'  1.  Note  finer  form  of 
legs  and  shaping  of  frame  to  fit  the  top. 


Fig. 3  —  Card  Table  {about  ij 30) 

A  Chippendale  type;  richly  carved  in  mahogany, 
and  considerably  more  valuable  than  either  ot 
the  other  two  in  the  series. 
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inside  at  the  circular  corners.  A  similar  table  with  a  plain, 
square  top  (square,  when  opened),  could  be  bought  for  less 
than  one  with  an  elaborately  shaped  top,  carved  shell  on 
the  drawer,  and  moulded  knees.  Pieces  exhibiting  these 
details  are  always  in  demand  and  each  detail,  if  well  exe¬ 
cuted,  adds  its  due  amount  to  the  price  (Fig.  2).  For  the 
third  table  (Fig.  3)  a  wise  collector  would  pay  several 
times  as  much  as  for  either  of  the  others,  because  he  knows 
that  the  fine  carving  and  the  well  modeled  claw-and-ball 
feet  make  all  the  difference  between  the  good  specimen, 
which  commands  a  moderate  price,  and  the 
fine  one,  which  is  in  such  demand  as  to  be  ex¬ 
pensive  wherever  found.  Of  course,  the  col¬ 
lector  must  satisfy  himself  that  all  the  carv¬ 
ing  is  original. 

Another  plentiful  and  useful  type  of  ma¬ 
hogany  table  is  the  little  round  stand  with  a 
tripod  base.  The  comparative  values  of  such 
little  stands  depend  on  both  size  and  “en¬ 
richments.”  I  hose  most  in  demand,  and 
most  difficult  to  find,  are  the  tall  ones  with 


town  fashion  had  shifted  to  other  types,  furnishes  a  still 
wider  field  for  the  colledor  whose  primary  objed  is  to  find 
what  is  suitable  for  his  own  home.  Country-made  speci¬ 
mens  are  often  very  interesting  on  account  of  their  orig¬ 
inality.  Fig.  7  represents  a  pleasantly  individual  walnut 
chair.  It  is  far  more  unusual  than  the  orthodox “Flogarth” 
(Fig.  8),  which  would  be  twice  as  costly  because  of  its  cor- 
red  proportions  and  elegant  carving.  Our  country  chair 
shows  a  conspicuous  departure  from  the  usual  in  the 
broken  line  of  the  leg.  which  is  certainly  not  unpleasing. 

I  he  curious  stay  under  the  seat  also  marks  it 
as  the  work  of  a  thoughtful  person  who  had 
his  own  ideas.  Such  a  chair  cannot  fail  to  give 
an  impression  of  distinction  and  individu¬ 
ality,  yet  this  one  was  purchased  by  its 
present  owner  for  a  modest  sum. 

Then  there  is  to  be  found  furniture  of 
quite  orthodox  design  but  of  unorthodox  ma¬ 
terial.  Such  a  chair  as  the  one  illustrated 
(Fig.  9),  is  commonly  denominated  as 
“Country  Chippendale.”  It  is  of  plain  oak 
and  has  a  loose  rush  seat.  The  wood  is  hard 


Fig.  4  —  Gate-Leg  Table  ( about  IJ20) 

An  attractive  example  showing  interesting  turn¬ 
ings.  Note  that  these  turnings  are  not  symmetri¬ 
cal  in  arrangement. 

small  tops,  known  as  candle-stands,  and  the  very  tiny  low 
ones.  Plain  tripod  tables,  about  thirty  inches  high,  with 
tops  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  may  be  bought 
for  a  few  pounds;  larger  ones  are  cheaper  still.  These  plain 
tables,  moreover,  are  pretty  sure  to  be  genuine,  for  no 
faker  would  take  the  trouble  to  copy  them.  What  he  can 
do,  and  does,  is  to  buy  such  plain  pieces  and  glorify  them 
into  the  elaborately  carved  “piecrust  top”  tables,  for  which 
he  can  secure  a  high  price. 

Here  are  two  gate-leg  tables  of  walnut  (Figs.  4  and  6), 
in  about  the  same  condition.  The  second  is  several  times 
as  valuable  as  the  first,  simply  because  of  the  fine  Spanish 
foot,  which  is  in  demand  and  is  not  at  all  common  in  Eng¬ 
lish  furniture. 

The  specimens  so  far  discussed  all  represent  orthodox 
designs  and  were  made,  doubtless,  in  the  large  towns  dur¬ 
ing  the  periods  when  these  designs  were  fashionable.  But 
furniture  made  in  the  country,  often  considerably  after  the 

*This  facft  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Mason  in  1913,  when  he  reviewed  Mr. 
Arthur  Hayden’s  Chats  on  Cottage  and  Farmhouse  Furniture  in  The  Connoisseur. 


Fig.  6 —  Gate-Leg  Table  {about  IJ20) 

Note  slightly  deeper  apron.  The  Spanish  feet 
make  this  a  much  rarer  example  than  Fig.  4. 

This,  and  previous  table,  of  walnut. 

and  close  grained,  and  the  faultlessness  of  its  construdion 
is  proved  by  the  fad  that  the  chair  is  as  sound  today  as 
when  it  was  made.  It  offers  excellent  example  of  the  work 
of  a  country  cabinet-maker  who  used  his  native  wood  and 
his  native  skill  to  produce  a  copy  of  the  furniture  that  was 
fashionable  in  the  towns. 

Chairs  of  this  charader  have  often  been  found  in  farm 
houses  and  in  old  cottages,  but,  like  most  of  the  well- 
designed  furniture  that  has  found  its  way  into  very  humble 
surroundings,  it  descended  thither,  some  half  century  or 
so  since,  to  make  room  for  the  new  '\  ictorian  furniture  in  a 
fashionable  drawing-room  or  dining-room.*  Now  with  a 
turn  of  Fashion’s  wheel,  these  excellent  chairs  are  being 
brought  back  to  a  place  of  honor  amid  such  surroundings 
as  they  were  intended  for.  As  to  the  furniture  that  is  really 
indigenous  to  farmhouse  kitchens,  most  of  it  would  better 
remain  there.  Except  for  historical  reasons,  it  is  too  crude 
and  clumsy  to  be  of  interest  any  where  else. 

But  the  country-made  furniture  that  was  designed  for 
the  houses  of  the  professional  or  merchant  classes,  or  for 


Fig.j  —  Long-Case  Clock. 
{about  1790) 
Mahogany;  painted  dial. 
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large  country  inns,  as 
well  as  the  well-de¬ 
signed  furniture  that 
was  made  in  large 
quantities  by  such 
provincial  firms  as 
Gillows  of  Lancaster, 
was  almost  always 
good.  It  was  usually 
more  solid  and  sub¬ 
stantial  than  that 
made  in  the  large 
towns.  The  wood  used 
was  generally  that 
most  plentiful  in  the 
neighborhood,  oak, 
elm,  beech,  or,  occa¬ 
sionally,  pine.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  observe 


holstery  was  covered 
with  a  piece  of  sack¬ 
ing.  The  mahogany 
frame  was  intabl  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  back  was 
split  down  the  middle. 
To  hold  the  two  parts 
together  a  pine  board 
had  been  tied  to  the 
back,  and  over  this  a 
cushion  of  sacking  had 
been  bound  with  fine 
rope.  The  cottager 
was  unaware  of  the 
carved  back  under  the 
cushion  which  had 
been  tied  in  place  ever 
since  he  could  remem¬ 
ber.  His  father  had 


Fig.  7 — Country  Made  Chair  (§)ueen 

Anne  Style ) 

Unusual  in  its  departures  from  type,  and 

very  attractive. 

the  differences  that  occur  in  the  woods, 

— especially  the  many  kinds  of  oak, — 
which  are  peculiar  to  different  sections. 

A  dealer  who  is  accustomed  to  buying 
old  oak  can  often  tell  where  a  piece  was 
made  by  the  grain  and  the  weight  of 
the  wood.  I  hope  to  have  something 
further  to  say  about  country  chairs  in 
another  article,  but  there  is  one  type  of 
chair  which  may  well  be  noticed  here. 

This  cane-seated  arm-chair  has  much 
to  recommend  it,  including  its  com¬ 
paratively  low  price,  which  is  due  to 
fabf  that  it  belongs  in  the  late,  and 
hence  declining,  Sheraton  period.  This 
specimen  is  made  of  sycamore*  which 
has  acquired  with  age  a  deep  golden 
color  difficult  to  distinguish  from  well- 
toned  satinwood.  The  proportions  are 
good,  the  workmanship  and  condition 
perfect,  and  the  chair  is  obviously  what  it  pretends  to  be. 

The  simple  decoration  consists  of  painted  black  lines  and 
small  medallions  on  the  back,  and  painted  scallops  on  the 
lower  rail  of  the  back.  Furniture  of  this  character,  when 
good,  is  well  worth  while;  when  bad,  it  is,  needless  to  say, 
hopeless.  The  fact  that,  in  its  style,  it  verges  on  the  deca¬ 
dent,  makes  critical  understanding  just  so  much  more 
imperative. 

One  of  the  exceptions  which,  at  least,  does  not  disprove 
the  rule  as  to  “gems  in  the  farmhouse,”  may  be  of  interest. 
A  finely-carved  Chippendale  arm-chair  now  in  possession 
of  the  writer  was  found  (not  by  the  writer  but  by  a  dealer) 
in  the  kitchen  of  a  tiny  cottage.  What  remained  of  the  hair 
stuffing,  which  was  the  sole  memento  of  the  original  up- 

*Sycamore  wood,  in  many  respedfs  closely  allied  to  maple,  is,  when  stained, 
known  as  harewood  and  is  used  extensively  for  inlay.  In  America  sycamore  is 
occasionally  used  as  a  substitute  for  mahogany  in  paneling. 


Fig.  8  —  “Hogarth”  Chair  ( about  t/jo) 
A  handsome  mahogany  predecessor  of  the 
Chippendale  type. 

been  a  servant  in  a  doctor’s  family,  and 
had  received  the  chair  from  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  widow,  who,  doubtless,  replaced  it 
with  something  more  fashionable.  I 
may  add,  incidentally,  that  the  chair 
was  not  secured  for  a  song.  Why  should 
it  have  been ? 

For  those  who  like  tall  clocks,  what 
can  be  a  more  pleasant  souvenir  to  send 
home  than  a  good  “grandfather?” 
Here  again,  there  are  plenty  of  attrac¬ 
tive  and  suitable  specimens  that  are 
not  too  expensive,  although  the  de¬ 
mand  for  all  these  clocks  keeps  the 
prices  fairly  high.  There  are  rather 
large,  but  well-proportioned  clocks, 
with  cases  of  excellent  oak  and  painted 
faces.  These  are  the  cheapest  of  all. 
Next  come  the  plain  mahogany  or  ma¬ 
hogany  and  oak  of  the  same  size  and 
general  type,  made  not  much  earlier  than  1800.  The  more 
slender  oak  or  walnut  clocks  with  brass  faces  are  more  in 
demand  because  they  are  not  only  earlier  but  more  grace¬ 
ful.  An  eight-day  clock  always  commands  a  higher  price 
than  a  similar  one  that  will  run  only  thirty  hours  with  one 
winding. 

The  clock  illustrated  is  an  exceptionally  interesting  one. 
Its  good  points  are  the  color  and  grain  of  the  straight- 
figured  mahogany  used  in  the  case,  the  delicate  fretwork  on 
the  hood  and  base,  together  with  general  good  proportion 
and  workmanship.  The  points  that  bring  such  a  clock 
within  the  reach  of  the  average  collector  are  its  painted, 
rather  than  brass,  face  and  its  rather  large  size.  Even  with¬ 
out  the  fretwork,  a  clock  like  this  would  be  no  mean 
acquisition. 

Another  appealing,  and  easily  found,  piece  of  furniture 
is  the  English  (or  quite  as  likely  Welsh)  corner  cupboard. 


Fig.  9  —  Country  Chippendale  Chair 
( not  before  I/60) 

Chippendale  furniture  is  not  always  of 
mahogany.  In  rural  districts  local  oak  at 
times  served  handsomely  as  a  substitute. 
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These  occur  in  plain  oak,  oak  with  mahogany  bands,  and, 
sometimes,  with  the  shell  inlay  that  is  not  infrequently 
found  on  the  country-made  furniture  of  the  Sheraton 
period,  or  of  well-figured  mahogany  with  good  mouldings. 
There  are  also  to  be  found  corner  cupboards  with  “enrich¬ 
ments”  for  those  who  want  the  more  elaborate  and  expen¬ 
sive  things. 

Other  pleasing  bits  of  furniture  are  the  little  toilet- 
glasses  that  stood  on  the  eighteenth  century  dressing-table 
or  chest.  Even  the  early  nineteenth  century  ones  are  not  all 
badly  designed,  and  they  may  be  se¬ 
cured  for  a  very  modest  outlay.  They 
have,  too,  the  utilitarian  advantage  of 
being  larger  than  their  predecessors  of 
the  earlier  centuries. 

The  collector  who  combines  limited 
means  with  high  aspirations  may  treat 
himself  to  specimens  of  genuinely  rare 
quality  if  he  will  content  himself  with 
such  small  articles  as  work-boxes  or 
tea-caddies  or  portable  writing  desks.  I 
see  that  this  particular  collecffor  should 
have  been  feminine,  but  the  masculine 
collecffor,  who  has  inadvertently  pur¬ 
chased  a  lady’s  work-box  may  be  trusted, 
if  he  is  allowed  to  keep  it,  to  find  a  per¬ 
verted  use  for  it.  It  would  be  possible  in 
a  summer’s  travels  to  get  together  an 
interesting  collebfion  of  antiques  that 
could  be  packed  and  brought  home  in 
trunks;  and  such  small  things  as  those 
noted  are  capable  of  affording  much 
pleasure  to  many  who  do  not  care  to 
collecft  on  a  large  scale.  And,  of  course,  in 


Fig.  10.  —  I.ate  Sheraton  Chair  (about  1816) 
Perhaps  on  the  verge  of  the  decadence,  but  well 
designed  in  detail,  and  generally  graceful.  Syca¬ 
more  wood,  with  painted  design. 


buying  for  home  use  the  expense  of  packing  and  shipping, 
and  the  trouble  involved  must  be  considered.  But  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  “works  of  art”  which  can  be  shown 
to  be  more  than  a  century  old  are  admitted  into  the 
United  States  duty  free. 

Now  for  a  final  word  that  is  said  only  because  it  is  as 
necessary  as  it  is  unpleasant.  Only  those  Americans  who 
live  abroad  can  realize,  fully,  how  well  earned  is  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  American  tourist  for  almost  incredible  gulli¬ 
bility.  As  a  dealer  recently  remarked:  “Americans  come 
and  ask  to  be  fooled,  and  the  worst  of 
it  is  they  are  not  satisfied  till  they  are 
fooled.”  It  is  the  justice  of  the  imputa¬ 
tion  that  makes  it  so  humiliating. 

It  is  devoutly  hoped  that  the  really 
large  number  of  American  collectors 
who  when  they  go  abroad,  do  not 
leave  their  intelligence  at  home  for  safe 
keeping,  may,  by  their  example,  in 
some  degree  alter  this  state  of  things. 
It  is  to  them  that  this  article  is  ad¬ 
dressed,  and  to  them  I  would  say, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  unduly  impor¬ 
tunate,  “Study  even  more  assiduously 
than  ever  before,  and  carry  discrimina¬ 
tion  to  the  limit  when  you  buy.”  There 
is  every  need  for  it. 

Nor  will  it  be  amiss  to  add  that  the 
worth  while  furniture  likely  to  be  found 
by  the  American  collector  in  England 
is,  most  of  it,  as  it  should  be,  in  the 
hands  of  reputable  dealers,  who  know 
its  value  and  are  ready  to  protect  the 
purchaser  in  his  commitments. 


Notes  on  the  Personal  Importation  ot  Foreign  Antiques 


TT'OR  the  benefit  of  its  readers  who  may 

travel  abroad  during  the  summer  and 
who  may  wish  to  purchase  for  home  use 
antique  articles  too  cumbersome  to  be 
brought  in  as  personal  luggage,  Antiques 
.would  offer  the  following  information: 

1.  What  Things  Are  Duty  Free. 

ObjeCls  of  artistic  character, — under 
which  head  most  so-called  antiques  will 
qualify, — which  are  100  years  or  more 
old,  are  admitted  into  the  United  States, 
free  of  duty.  Original  modern  art  works, 
in  the  field  only  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
are  likewise  admitted  free. 

2.  Formalities  To  Be  Observed  When  Ship¬ 

ping  Goods. 

Goods  to  be  shipped  to  the  United  3- 
States  as  antiques  more  than  100  years 
old  must  be  accompanied  by  adequate 
certificates  of  age.  These  must  be  docu¬ 
ments  sworn  to  by  the  seller  in  presence 
of  a  United  States  Consul.  Similar  sworn 
statement  by  the  purchaser  is  also  re¬ 
quired. 


Most  foreign  dealers  of  consequence 
are  acquainted  with  these  formalities  and 
will  assume  the  burden  for  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  But  customers  should  be  sure 
that  all  regulations  are  observed;  for  the 
privilege  of  free  import  does  not  excuse 
from  strict  adherence  to  the  requirement 
of  full  declaration  ot  goods. 

Where  a  purchaser  procures  goods 
from  a  variety  of  sources  and  assembles 
them  at  a  central  point  for  packing  and 
shipping,  he  will  normally  employ  a 
reputable  firm  ot  packers  and  shippers 
who  will  attend  to  general  formalities, 
but  the  sworn  statements  concerning  in¬ 
dividual  items  should,  if  possible,  be  se¬ 
cured  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

Consignment. 

It  possible,  purchasers  should  have 
goods  shipped  in  bond  to  their  final  desti¬ 
nation.  If  this  is  not  possible,  it  is  well 
to  arrange,  before  going  abroad,  to  have 
a  reputable  broker  at  the  port  of  entry 
serve  as  consignee  for  the  receipt,  clear¬ 
ing,  and  reforwarding  of  shipments.  It  is 


also  frequently  well  to  arrange  for  ship¬ 
ments  to  go  forward  by  the  same  vessel 
as  that  in  which  the  purchaser  expects  to 
return  to  the  United  States.  This  enables 
personal  supervision  of  clearing  goods 
through  the  customs.  But  a  broker  is 
likely  to  be  needed  anyway,  for  storage 
charges  accumulate  after  forty-eight 
hours. 

y.  Acceptance  of  Age  of  Antiques. 

A  foreign  declaration  as  to  the  age  of 
antiques  is  not,  beyond  question,  accept¬ 
able  in  the  United  States.  Appraisers  for 
the  Collecffor  of  the  Port  decide  as  to 
whether  or  not,  in  their  opinion,  attribu¬ 
tions  are  valid.  But  the  burden  of  proving 
invalidity  is  on  the  appraiser. 

If  a  purchaser  of  foreign  antiques  has 
doubts  as  to  his  purchases,  and  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  return  to  Europe  those  which 
fail  to  pass  the  customs  barrier,  he 
should  ship  in  bond  to  an  ocean  port  of 
the  United  States.  Should  he  wish  to  re¬ 
turn  anything,  he  may  thus  avoid  much 
trouble  and  delay. 


LITTLE-KNOWN  MASTERPIECES 
VI.  AFiddler’s  Throne  from  Deerfield;,  N.H. 
(Eighteenth  Century) 

For  description  see  following  page. 
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VI.  \A  Fiddler  sT hr  one  Fro m  a  d\ (ew  H amp  shire  F aver  n 

THERE  may  be  question  as  to  the  advisability  ot  publishing  the  remarkable  tiddler’s 
throne — illustrated  on  the  previous  page — without  more  complete  knowledge  as  to 
its  exact  date,  origin,  and  relationship  to  the  general  scheme  of  social  life  in  New 
England  during  the  eighteenth  century. 

Yet  the  function  ot  Antiques  is  not  so  much  that  of  a  producer  ot  information  as  that 
ot  a  medium  tor  the  exchange  and  recording  of  knowledge  not  generally  available,  but  held 
here  and  there  in  out-of-the-way  places  or  by  specially  privileged  persons. 

The  casual  student  may  go  through  all  the  literature  of  taverns  which  the  average 
library  possesses,  and  may  glean  much  varied  and  interesting  information  as  to  the  signs 
which  swung  before  the  doors  of  old-time  rural  hostelries;  the  persons  and  personages  who 
frequented  those  amiable  establishments;  the  things  that  they  ate  and  drank' — drank  in 
particular,  and  the  cost  thereof;  the  manner  of  their  sleeping,  if  sleep  there  were  in  the 
stentorian  privacy  ot  a  dormitory  full  of  beds,  two  teamsters  to  a  bed;  the  character,  nature, 
and  habits  of  landlords  general  and  landlords  particular;  and  even  the  ways  of  tavern  high¬ 
waymen  and  ambulant  ghosts;  but  he  will  discover  nothing  about  any  such  thing  as  a 
fiddler's  throne.  Fiddlers  are  mentioned, — yet  cautiously,  though  one  account  informs  us 
that  dancing  was  a  favorite  pastime  of  young  folk  in  days  subsequent  to  the  Revolution. 
“Sometimes  dancing  commenced  at  four  o’clock  and  the  custom  was  to  dance  until  the 
same  hour  in  the  morning—  twelve  hours  of  brisk  dancing  to  a  single  fiddle  .  .  .  !”*  In  the 
old  dance-hall  of  Muzzey’s  Monument  blouse  there  were  two  open  fireplaces.  This  dance- 
hall,  and  others  like  it,  between  whiles,  were  utilized  as  dormitories.  But  while  the  fiddler 
is  spoken  of,  no  mention  of  a  throne  appears  here  or  elsewhere. 

Too  much  weight,  however,  should  not  be  given  to  such  negative  evidence.  A  good 
many  writers  of  books  use  their  eyes  more  assiduously  in  the  perusal  of  earlier  authorities 
than  in  achieving  their  own  authority  through  observation.  The  lack  of  literature  about 
fiddlers’  thrones  may,  then,  quite  as  well  be  accepted  to  prove  that  these  articles  were  so 
common  as  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  early  writers,  and  hence  neglected  by  late  ones.  The 
throne  illustrated,  however  simple,  exhibits  a  definitiveness  of  design  and  treatment  that 
seems  to  preclude  the  theory  that  it  is  a  unique  example. 

It  was  found  in  a  ruined  tavern  in  Deerfield,  New  Hampshire,  was  purchased  by  Miss 
Twitched,  and,  by  her,  presented  to  the  New  Hampshire  Society  of  Cincinnati  at  Exeter, 
where  it  is  now  in  storage.  Deerfield,  New  Hampshire  is,  by  the  way,  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  well-advertised  Deerfield,  Massachusetts.  The  former  is  a  town  situated  some 
eighteen  miles  from  Concord.  When,  in  days  gone,  the  new  railroad  passed  it  by,  it  fell  into 
a  slumber  whose  peace  has  since  known  little  interruption.  But  it  was  once  the  centre  of  a 
thriving  community,  possessed  various  churches,  taverns,  and  schools,  and  sent  its  quota 
to  fight  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

It  is  from  this  prosperous  era  and  the  genial  social  life  which  graced  it  that  dates  the 
elaborate  fiddler’s  throne  that  constituted  a  focus  for  the  ballroom  of  a  tavern  whose  name 
has  not  been  recorded  for  present  use,  and  whose  history  has  eluded  the  searcher  for  taverns 
of  old  romance.  The  slightly  trefoil  outline  of  the  platform  is  worth  notice;  so,  too,  is  the 
competent  and  graceful  curve  of  the  throne  itself.  The  jackknife  work  which  is  utilized  for 
herringbone  pattern  on  the  pilasters  and  for  the  diamond  shapes  that  decorate  the  band 
below  the  cornice  moulding  is  characteristic  of  much  rural  New  England  architectural  en¬ 
richment,  whether  of  doorwavs  or  of  fireplace  mantels.  The  wood  lambrequin  at  the  top 
of  the  fiddler’s  niche  is  worthy  of  observation  as  something  of  a  rarity,  at  least  in  the  form 
here  used. 

More  about  this  and  other  fiddlers’  thrones  should  be  known  and  published.  Here  is  a 
prettv  problem  for  readers  of  Antiques.  Will  they  help  in  the  solution  of  it? 

*  “Old  Taverns  of  Lexington,”  in  Proceedings  of  the  Lexington  Historical  Society  (1886-89),  Vol  I,  p.  81. 
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The  Carved  Combs  of  the  Burgenland 

By  Cyril  G.  E.  Bunt 

Drawings  by  the  Author 


UNDOUBTEDLY  “woman’s  crowning  glory  is  her 
hair.”  That  may  be  why,  from  prehistoric  times  to 
the  present  day,  woman  has  done  her  best  to  im¬ 
prove  its  appearance  by  all  means  in  her  power.  And  quite 
rightly.  For,  over  and  above  the  fas¬ 
cination  that  dwells  in  varied  modes 
of  coiling  or  braiding,  she  has  dis¬ 
covered  the  means,  by  the  addition 
of  ornaments,  to  enhance  its  charm. 

Between  a  simple  ribbon  and  a  dia¬ 
dem  of  brilliants  lies  a  wide  range  of 
decorative  choice,  governed,  in  each 
instance,  primarily  by  the  purse  of 
the  individual.  But  sound  artistic 
considerations  will  always  support 
the  claim  of  the  comb  to  be  the  hair 
ornament  par  excellence.  Perhaps 
this  is  because  it  includes,  as  all 
things  beautiful  should,  great  deco¬ 
rative  capabilities  with  very  real 
utility. 

Modern  jewellers  have  made  the 
comb  often  an  ornament  of  much 
beauty,  but  it  is  not  of  such  work 
that  I  wish  to  speak.  No  matter  how 
wonderful  as  bits  of  clever  craftsmanship,  such  pieces  lack 
the  personal  quality  which  would'entitle  them  to  rank  as 

works  of  art.  That 
term,  however,  is  ap¬ 
propriately  applied 
to  the  carved  combs 
of  the  Alpine  regions 
of  Austria.  Indeed, 
of  all  the  various 
objects  upon  which 
the  native  skill  of 
Austria’s  peasant 
craftsmen  has  been 
exercised  there  is, 
perhaps,  none  more 
fascinating.  Carved 
often  by  young  men 
as  love  tokens  for 
their  sweethearts; 
wrought,  therefore, 
with  an  infinitude  of 
care,  these  combs 
prove  that,  when  the 
heart  is  in  the  work, 
an  objedt  of  art  al¬ 
most  inevitably  re¬ 
sults. 

The  art  of  carving(these  beautiful  horn  combs  has  now 
passed  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  crafts,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  today,  a  single  worker  could  be  found  capable  of 


producing  them.  Yet  in  times  gone  by,  at  least  two  towns 
were  celebrated  principally  for  their  production.  These 
towns, — Sterzing  in  the  Tyrol  and  Steyr  in  Upper  Austria, 
— both  produced  excellent  work,  examples  of  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  museums  of  Vienna 
and  elsewhere.  Many  examples,  too, 
are  still  preserved  among  the  village 
folk,  thanks  to  the  fact  that  the 
high  valleys  lie  off  the  beaten  track 
of  tourists.  They  are  doubtless  pre¬ 
served,  like  the  fine,  old,  character¬ 
istic  costumes,  for  feasts  and  gala 
occasions. 

Very  few  of  these  combs  are  to  be 
encountered  outside  the  country  of 
their  origin,  although  Chinese,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  Parisian  types,  in  tortoise 
she'l,  often  of  great  beauty,  are 
familiar  enough.  These,  fine  as  they 
are,  cannot  compare  with  those  of 
the  Austrian  mountain  villages  in 
point  of  interest  or  of  authentic 
value.  For,  while  the  Chinese  combs 
have  palpably  been  made  for  the 
European  market,  and  many  of  the 
Parisian  for  the  Spanish  market,  our  Austrian  examples 
have  been  made  by  peasants  for  peasant  wear  at  home, 
and  exhibit  in  their  designs  the  stamp  of  authentic  folk- 
tradition. 

It  is  clear  that  the  motifs  employed  are  related  to  those 
of  the  sister  art  of 
woodcarving.  As 
seen  in  the  combs 
these  motifs  are,  of 
course,  circum- 
cribed  by  limita¬ 
tions  of  material, 
yet  great  variety  is 
obtained  by  a  clever 
use  of  lacelike  sil¬ 
houette.  Although 
not  infrequently,  in 
olden  days,  combs 
were  carved  from 
ivory,  bone,  or  even 
wood,  their  most 
usual  material,  from 
the  seventeenth 
century  onward, 
has  been  horn. 

Shapes  too  have  Fig. 3 

altered  with  the 

movement  of  modes  and  fashions.  The  early  form  was 
long,  straight,  and  narrow.  Later  a  variety  of  beautifully 
curved  shapes  were  evolved. 


Fig.  1 


Fig.  2 
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Just  how  old  is  the  art  of  comb-carving  is  hard  to  say. 
But  when  it  comes  to  a  study  of  surviving  examples,  we 
are  likely  to  concentrate  on  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth.  Of  seventeenth-century 
combs  not  many  are  now  extant.  Combs  of  the  later  period 
are,  however,  exhibited  in  the  Steyr  museum  and  in  the 
Vienna  museum  of  peasant  art.  Several  of  these  are  the 
work  of  Steyr’s  earliest  and  most  celebrated  comb-maker, 
Georg  Rogg.  These,  as  was  not  unusual  with  combs  of 


Fig- 4 


that  period,  have  the  name  and  date  worked  in  the  design. 
In  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  the  art 
was  at  its  best;  but  the  records  of  Steyr  show  that  by  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century  the  craft  was  already  dying  out.  Thus 
in  1848  there  were  no  more  than  six  combmakers  left  in 
that  town.  In  i860  there  were  only  four.  Six  years  later 
there  were  but  two;  and,  at  last,  a  solitary  one.  Of  the 
craft  at  Sterzing  we  have  less  exact  information,  although 
for  centuries  the  place  was  famed  for  its  ivory  and  bone 
hair  ornaments,  not  only  combs  but  pretty  hairpins,  carved 
and  pierced,  such  as  the  women  of  the  Tyrol  wear. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  illustrate  the  subjeCt  of  Tyrolese 
combs  with  such  a  number  of  designs  that  there  would  be 
no  need  to  speak  in  their  praise.  But  selection  is  imperative. 
Especially  attractive  is  a  high-tailed  variety  in  white  horn, 
often  richly  carved  with  pierced  designs  of  lace-like  fine¬ 
ness.  Of  this  type  we  illustrate  one  with  a  pleasingly  dis¬ 
played  floral  star  of  simple  yet  elegant  design, — an  orna¬ 
ment  fit  to  grace  any  coiffure.  Of  quite  different  type  is 
the  next  example,  from  Carniola,  boldly  carved  in  sinuous 
forms.  A  greater  contrast  it  would  be  difficult  to  find:  the 
one  displaying  a  pattern  formed  by  the  fret;  the  other  de¬ 
pending  entirely  upon  the  firm  outline  and  rounded 
smoothness  of  its  surface;  with  an  ivory  effeCt,  for  its 
charm.  (Figs.  2  and  3.)  The  products  of  Steyr  may  be 
exemplified  by  the  two  next  drawings,  although,  amid  so 
great  a  variety  of  design,  one  may  scarcely  say  that  these 
are  more  than  representative.  (Figs.  1  and  4.) 

The  earlier,  angular  forms  are,  perhaps,  more  curious 
than  beautiful  and  are  comparable  with  similar  combs 


Fig.  5 


from  Germany  and  Silesia  of  about  the  same  period.  But 
the  later  examples  exhibit  more  finished  skill  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  motive,  whether  of  floral,  geometic,  or  (more 
rarely),  figure  subjects.  Frequently  the  charm  of  the 
pierced  design  is,  in  these  combs,  set  off  by  painting  and 
gilding  and  by  a  backing  of  colored  tinfoil  which  scinti- 
lates  through  the  piercings.  Beautifully  curved  fern  fronds, 
weeping  willows,  and  other  plant-life  moifts  are  treated 
with  artistic  feeling  and  technical  mastery.  A  typical  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  cut-paper  patterns  used  by  the  craftsmen  of 
Steyr  is  illustrated  (Fig.  1). 

A  representative  specimen  of  old  Sterzing  work  is  the 
subject  of  our  next  illustration.  (Fig.  5.)  The  angular  out¬ 
line  and  comparative  narrowness,  as  well  as  the  curious 
piercing  of  the  border,  are  typical  of  the  early  period. 
Figure  subjects  are  much  more  frequently  chosen  in 
Sterzing  than  elsewhere.  Quaintly  handled  religious  sub¬ 
jects,  scenes  from  peasant  life,  double-eagles  and  birds, 
such  as  appear  on  the  comb  shown  (Fig.  6)  are  surrounded 
by  scrolled  floral  devices.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  here  we  are 
in  touch  with  an  aspeCt  of  peasant  art  which  is  more  truly 
traditional  than  that  of  Steyr  and  therefore  more  interest¬ 
ing,  even  though  less  highly  artistic.  But  from  whatever 
town  they  come,  the  individualism  exhibited  by  these 
combs,  their  stylistic  affinity  with  the  decoration  used  in  the 
other  peasant  arts,  and  no  less,  their  own  intrinsic  beauty, 
serve  to  make  them  a  study  of  surpassing  interest. 


Fig  6. 
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Antiques  Abroad 

Some  Special  Information ,  (f ossip ,  and  a  Warning 


By  Auto lycos 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  buyer  gave  £800  for  68  drawings,  in  pencil  and  ink  washed 


/^OA^OA^ 

CJ  that  the  interest  in  antiques  is  growing  over  here,  as 
I  understand  that  it  is  growing  in  America.  I  am 
going  shortly,  in  a  sad  mood,  to  see  the  contents  of  Cassio- 
bury  Park  at  Watford  in  Hertfordshire  sold  under  the 
hammer: — afineoldseat  in  a 
gloriousEnglish  park, home  of 
the  earls  of  Essex.  There  are 
traditions  of  the  old  place 
that  go  back  to  Offa,  King  of 
Mercia  in  the  year  793.  In 
1680  Cassiobury  was  rebuilt 
and  Evelyn  in  his  Diary  tells 
of  this  wondrous  new  house 
with  carvings  by  Grinling 
Gibbons  and  chimney  man¬ 
tels  of  Irish  marble  and  “the 
walks,  ponds,  and  rural  ele¬ 
gancies”  in  the  formal 
style  of  Louis  fhtatorze.  The 
Cassiobury  gardener  of  that 
date,  Rose  by  name,  went  to 
Versailles  to  study  the  won¬ 
ders  ot  its  royal  pleasure 
grounds. 

Here  are  to  be  found 
Brussels  tapestries  afterTen- 
niers,  wonderful  Boule  writ¬ 
ing  tables,  Chippendale  cab¬ 
inets  and  Hepplewhite  chairs, 
pictures  by  Lely  and  Van- 
dyck,  and  a  great  dinner  ser¬ 
vice  of  Sevres,  feuille  de  choux 
pattern,  dating  from  about 
1763.  This  sale  begins  on 
the  12th  of  June  and  con¬ 
tinues  ten  days  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  London  firm  of 
Messrs.  Knight,  Frank  and 
Rutley  the  famous  auction¬ 
eers  of  English  country  seats. 

Americans  expecting  to  be  in 
London  at  that  date  should 
make  a  note  of  this  for  I  can 
vouch  for  it;  there  will  be 

some  fine  things  sold  and  some  glorious  bargains.  Watford 
is  half  an  hour  from  London. 

*  *  * 

Just  now  a  great  number  of  persons  are  searching  the 
print-shops  in  London  and  elsewhere,  for  Rowlandson’s 
drawings.  It  all  comes  from  the  news  that  Mr.  Sessler  of 
Philadelphia  paid  £1300  for  a  folio  volume  containing  88  of 
Rowlandson’s  water-colour  drawings  for  the  English  Dance 
of  Death  by  Dr.  Syntax  (William  Combe)  1815-16.  The  same 


Plaster  Head  of  Shakespeare 

Usually  accepted  as  an  accurate  representation  of  the  poet. 


with  colour,  by  Rowlandson,  made  in  1782  during  a  post- 
chaise  tour  through  England  when  the  artist  went  to  view 
the  wreck  of  the  Royal  George  at  Spithead.  Rowlandson’s 
prices  have  gone  up.  He  was  a  caricaturist;  but  in  his 

drawings  there  is  usually  a 
vein  of  pathos  in  spite  of  the 
satyric  cloven  hoof,  if  cloven 
hoof  it  may  be  called.  Even  a 
grim  caricaturist  like  Ho¬ 
garth  had  his  beauteous  mo¬ 
ments;  as  in  the  Ballad 
Singer ,  a  sweet  figure  of  an 
English  rose  surrounded  by 
coarse  loungers.  The  Lhames 
at  Marlow  by  Rowlandson, 
bought  in  1893  for  £7, 
brought  £147  last  month  at 
auction.  In  1893,  the  old 
Castle  Inn  at  Hampton  Court 
fetched  £3  17s  6d,  now  it 
fetched  £99-  There  were 
many  people  not  so  many 
years  ago  who  picked  up 
Rowlandson  drawings  at  ten 
shillings  apiece.  Now  they 
are  worth  fifty  times  that. 
Of  course  we  speak  of  the 
original  drawings,  many  un¬ 
published,  not  the  illustra¬ 
tions  which  have  appeared 
printed  in  colours  in  vol¬ 
umes.  But  these,  too  have  a 
value,  fast  increasing. 

Whatever  one  may  say  of 
England  as  a  land  of  hidden 
treasure  houses,  perhaps 
France  offers  more  marvels. 
Recently  I  paid  a  visit  to 
Paris  mainly  to  see  the  house 
of  Baronne  Salomon  de 
Rothschild  shortly  to  be 
handed  to  the  French  na¬ 
tion.  It  stands  at  No.  11 
Rue  Berryer,  behind  the 
statue  of  Balzac,  off  the  Avenue  de  Friedland.  Much  of  its 
contents  is  to  be  dispersed,  but  the  marvellous  snuff-boxes, 
the  armour,  and  the  tapestries  will  enrich  the  Louvre. 
Mainly  formed  before  1870,  this  treasure  has  only  been 
known  to  the  initiate.  American  visitors  to  Paris  should 
search  this  out  and  demand  a  view. 

*  *  * 

To  come  back  to  London.  There  is  not  one  Londoner  in 
a  hundred  thousand  who  knows  of  what  I  now  am  writing. 


From  the  Stratjord-on-Avon  original 
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A  Bait-box  for  Suckers 

Really  a  snuff  box.  Others  are  being  made  in  Holland,  the 
top  left  blank  for  inscribing  a  saleable  name.  This  has  been 
conveniently  arranged  for  Oliver  Cromwell.  Beware  ot 
such  pieces! 

Among  artists  and  men  of  letters  here,  I  am  the  only  man 
of  my  acquaintance  who  has  seen  the  gallery  I  disclose.  It 
is  almost  secret.  Go  to  Queen  Anne’s  Gate  (it  is  a  street 
adjacent  to  St.  James’s  Park  Station,  within  walking  dis¬ 
tance  of  Westminster  Abbey);  knock  at  the  first  door  on 
the  left,  the  private  house  of  Lord  Glenconner  and  ask  to 
see  the  Tennant  Collection.  You  will  be  admitted  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  only.  The  sole  form¬ 
ality  is  the  signing  of  a  visitors’  book.  Here  you  will  see  a 
superb  though  small  collection  of  pictures  including 
Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  Morland,  Romney,  Hoppner, 
Constable,  and  Turner,  with  a  sprinkling  of  French  mas¬ 
ters.  And  while  you  are  at  Queen’s  Gate,  look  at  the  fine 
early  eighteenth  century  doorways  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne.  There  is  no  other  street  like  this  in  London. 

*  *  * 

At  the  sale  of  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  collection  at 
Christie’s  fine  happenings  stir  the  world  of  art  this  month. 
The  pictures  are  bringing  phenomenal  prices.  There  is  Sir 
Walter  Scott  by  Raeburn,  and  Nelson  by  Abbott,  not  a 
well-known  artist,  who  painted  several  portraits  of  Nelson 
and  has  only  one  other  portrait  to  his  name,  that  of  Cowper 
the  poet.  But  people  will  soon  be  searching  for  all  else  that 
Lemuel  F.  Abbott  did  during  the  opening  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Four  historic  portraits  of  Shakespeare  are  being  sold. 
One  was  found  in  a  small  shop  in  the  Minories,  near  the 
Tower  of  London,  in  1788  and  was  bought  again  at  auction 
in  1792  for  five  guineas.  This  is  signed  “Gul.  Shakspear, 
1597  R.B.,”  and  is  termed  the  Felton  portrait,  in  honour 


of  the  bidder  at  auction.  The  Lumley  portrait  belonged  to 
Lord  John  Lumley,  of  Lumley  Castle,  Durham,  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Shakespeare.  There  is  a  Zuccaro  portrait 
attributed  to  1602,  and  another,  termed  the  “Burdett- 
Coutts”  portrait,  with  a  ruff. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  the  late  Sir  Edward 
Burning  Lawrence,  who  was  no  believer  in  Shakespeare  at 
all.  “Bill  Shaks  of  Stratford  never  held  a  pen  in  his  hand  in 
his  life  as  he  was  totally  unable  to  read  or  write.  At  Strat¬ 
ford  there  is  not  one  single  objeft  that  could  possibly  have 
any  connexion  with  the  Stratford  ‘essential  clown’  as  Ben 
Jonson  describes  him.”  And  the  late  Sir  Edward  was  the 
author  ot  the  The  Shakespeare  Myth. 

H*  4»  4* 

The  wheel-back  colonial  chair  in  elm  or  yew  is  well 
known.  See  the  fine  prototype  by  Hepplewhite  in  mahog¬ 
any,  made  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This 
example,  without  any  companions,  turned  up  recently  in 
London.  It  has  the  camel  back  of  Chippendale  and  the 
straight  legs  he  loved,  with  just  a  suggestion,  in  the  brack¬ 
ets  at  the  seat,  of  his  Chinese  style.  The  splat  with  its  two 
wheels  is  Hepplewhite’s  and  the  added,  almost  superfluous, 
ornament  of  the  front  legs  is  his.  And  so  far  as  is  known  it 
has  no  fellows.  *  *  * 

Coming  from  Holland  are  numerous  snuff-boxes  such  as 
the  one  illustrated.  Here  the  seller  has  placed  “O.  Crom¬ 
well,  1655,”  tor  the  English  market.  The  tops  are  left  plain 
to  be  embellished  with  saleable  names.  Please  look  out  for 
the  early  appearance  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  other  good  sellers.  As  I  write  thev  are  newly 
inscribed  and  are  on  their  wav  across  the  Atlantic. 


A  Hepplewhite  Wheel-back  Chair 

A  stray  example,  combining  elements  of  both  Chippendale 
and  Hepplewhite  design.  No  duplicate  is  known. 
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Compleat  Gardner: 

O  R, 

Directions  for  CULTIVATING 

AND 

Right  ORDERING 

O  F 

fruit-gardens, 

AND 

kitchen-gardens. 

By  Mounfiair  De  la  Quintinje. 


N°«r  Compendioufly  Abridg’d,  and  made  of  n,or 
*  e,  with  very  Confiderable  Improvements. 


By  George  London ,  and  Henry  Wife. 


a  .  ,  .  LONDON, 

nnted  for '  M.  Gillyflower,  at  the  Sore  ad 
n  eftminfl cr-Hcill,  M  DC  XC  IX. 


An  English  Formal  Garden  (late  seventeenth  century)  Courtesy  of  Charles  S.  Sargent 

Frontispiece  and  title  page  from  The  Compleat  Gardner.  Interesting  as  showing  formal  and  somewhat  rigid  treatment  of  garden  design.  The  original  frontispiece 
is  from  a  copper  plate. 


Books— Old  and  Rare 

'The  Hither  Side  of  8 den 

By  George  H.  Sargent 


EVERY  lover  ol  antiques  and  of  old  books  is  likewise 
a  lover  of  gardens  and  of  garden  literature,  and  very 
properly  so;  for  is  not  a  garden  the  most  antique  of 
things?  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  "The  Garden  of  Cyrus,  says, 
“Gardens  were  before  gardeners,  and  but  some  hours  after 
the  Earth.”  Bacon  wrote:  “God  first  planted  a  garden;  and 
indeed  it  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures.  It  is  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirits  of  man.”  The  tranquil  delights  of 
the  lover  of  old  books  are  matched  by  those  of  the  gar¬ 
dener,  and  there  is  something  in  the  temperament  of  the 


bibliophile  that  finds  satisfaction  in  the  perusal  ot  the 
literature  of  gardens.  It  is  an  extensive  literature,  too;  and 
there  are  many  book-colleCtors  who  specialize  in  this  form 
of  their  hobby,  while  no  one  claims  to  having  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  library  of  old  books  unless  it  contains  a  tew,  at  least, 
of  the  volumes  in  which  bygone  worthies  have  set  forth  the 
enjoyments  of  the  garden. 

It  is  not  given  to  all  collectors  to  own  a  copy  ot  the  first 
treatise  on  husbandry  in  the  English  language.  Indeed,  but 
one  collector  can  own  that  precious  volume.  A.  Fitzher- 
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bert’s  Here  begynneth  a  newe  trade  or  treaty se  moost  profyt- 
able for  all  husbande  men ;  and  very  frutefull for  all  other  per¬ 
sons  to  rede  ,*  printed  by  Richard  Pynson  of  London  in 
1 523,  for  the  BritwellCourt  library, contained  the  only  copy 
known.  It  was  bought  for  the  library  of  Henry  E.  Hunting- 
ton,  of  New  York  and  California,  last  February,  for  £320. 

All  sixteenth-century  books  of  gardening  and  husbandry 
are  rare  and  valuable.  The  Britwell  Court  copy  of  the 
anonymous  The  craft  of  Graff  ng  and  planting  of  trees ,  a 
black-letter  quarto  of  eight  leaves  with  an  interesting  wood 
cut  on  the  title,  brought  £380  at  the  same  sale.  Even  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  this  class  of  litera¬ 
ture  is  composed  of  rarities,  although  one  of  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  of  garden  books,  Gerard’s  Herball ;  or  General  Historie 
of  Plantes,  was  published  in  1597  and  during  the  next  half 
century  passed  through  various  editions  and  had  many 
imitators.  Herbals,  however,  were  not,  strictly  speaking, 
garden  literature,  as  they  dealt  rather  with  the  medicinal 
properties  of  plants.  The  publication  of  this  work  made 
Gerard’s  name  a  household  word.  It  contains  more  than 
1800  woodcuts,  and  the  engraved  title,  beside  containing  a 
portrait  of  the  author,  gives  a  view  of  his  gardens  at 
Holborn. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  John  Parkinson’s  great 
work,  Paradisi  in  Sole ,  “Park-in-Sun,”  a  play  of  words  on 
the  author’s  name,  published  in  London  in  1629,  became 
the  most  famous  of  garden  books.  The  title  is  a  long  one: 
Paradisi  in  Sole ,  Paradisus  Terrestris;  or,  a  Garden  of  all 
Sorts  of  Pleasant  Flowers  which  oure  English  ayre  will  per- 
mitt  to  be  noursed  up;  with  a  Kitchen  Garden  of  all  manners 
of  Herbes,  Rootes  and  Fruites ,  for  Meate  or  Sause  used  with 
us,  and  an  Orchard  of  all  sorts  of  fruit-bearing  Trees  and 
Shrubbes  fit  for  our  Land,  together  with  the  right  Orderinge, 
Planting  and  Preserving  of  them  and  their  Uses  and  V er- 
tues.  Collected  by  John  Parkinson ,  Apothecary  of  London. 
For  the  publication  of  this  work  the  author  received  from 
King  Charles  I  the  title  of  “Botanicus  Regius  Primarius.” 
It  contains  descriptions  of  nearly  a  thousand  plants,  780  of 
which  are  figured.  Parkinson’s  work  is  now  very  rare,  and 
good  copies  bring  from  $200  to  $300.  The  author  followed 
this,  eleven  years  later,  with  The  Theater  of  Plantes,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  King  Charles  I,  and  containing  descriptions  of 
nearly  3800  plants. 

In  1653,  the  year  in  which  Walton’s  Compleat  Angler  saw 
the  light,  there  was  published  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
of  garden  books,  now  exceedingly  rare,  William  Lawson’s 
small  quarto,  A  New  Orchard  and  Garden,  which  really  con¬ 
tained  four  books  in  one;  The  Country  House-wives  Garden, 
also  by  Lawson;  the  others,  Simon  Harvard’s  Art  of  Prop¬ 
agating  Plants,  and  the  anonymous  The  Husbandman  s 
Fruitfull  Orchard.  This  popular  work  went  through  six  edi¬ 
tions  in  the  next  two  decades.  Its  quaint  wording  and  its 
excessive  wisdom  are  entertaining,  and  Lawson’s  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  gardens,  orchards,  and  bees  is  contagious. 

John  Evelyn  is  a  name  to  conjure  with,  although  Evelyn 
is  better  known  as  a  diarist  than  as  a  horticultural  writer. 
Traveling  much  on  the  Continent,  his  translation  of  The 
French  Gardiner,  published  in  1658,  was  produced  at  his 
English  home,  Sayes  Court,  near  Deptford,  where  he  had 
famous  gardens.  His  Sylva,  published  in  1664,  was  the  first 

*See  Antiques  for  February,  p.  80  for  illustration. 


In  naming  his  book  Paradisi  in  Sole  Parkinson  perpetrated  a  Latin  pun  on 
his  own  name.  This  is  a  much  reduced  picture  of  the  delightful  woodbiock 
title  page,  introducing  Adam  and  Eve  amid  many  flowers  of  present 
day  familiarity.  This  is  from  the  second  edition,  ot  1656. 

book  issued  by  the  Royal  Society;  and  his  Kalendarium 
Hortens e ;  or,  the  Gardener  s  Almanack,  the  first  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  that  year,  was  exceedingly  popular,  and 
went  quickly  through  several  editions, — the  tenth  appear¬ 
ing  in  1706. 

In  1693  appeared  another  famous  garden  book,  The 
Compleat  Gardner,  by  M.  de  la  Quintinye,  a  French  horti¬ 
culturist,  a  folio  “made  English”  by  Evelyn,  who  wrote 
a  commendatory  notice  for  the  second  edition  of  three  years 
later.  This  second  edition  was  abridged  and  issued  in  a 
i2mo.  by  George  London  and  Henry  Wise,  gardeners  to 
the  Royal  Majesties.  It  deals  largely  with  orcharding,  al¬ 
though  Evelyn,  in  his  unpaged  four  leaves  of  commenda¬ 
tion  (which  should  appear  between  pages  xiv  and  xv  of  the 
work),  speaks  of  the  authors  as  not  “less  knowing  in  that 
most  useful  (though  less  pompous  part  of  Horticulture) 
the  Potagere,  Meloniere,  Culinarie  Garden.”  The  Com¬ 
pleat  Gardner  is  to  be  commended,  today,  to  booklovers 
and  garden  lovers  alike. 
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Many  of  the  old  garden  books  are  within  the  reach  of 
persons  of  moderate  means,  and  the  library  of  the  lover  of 
the  antique  should  have  at  least  one  of  them  which  may  be 
taken  up  at  any  time  to  furnish  a  half  hour’s  delight. 
Lawson’s  ideal  garden  may  seem  like  a  castle  in  Spain;  but 
who  would  not  enjoy  his  description  of  this  terrestrial 
paradise?  The  walks  are  to  be  broad  and  long,  bordered 
with  chamomile,  with  roses,  cowslips,  primroses,  violets 
and  the  “faire  and  sweet-scenting  woodbine,  double  and 
single  and  double-double,”  arranged  in  borders  and  squares 
adjoining.  The  small  fruits  are  to  be  planted  beside  the 
hedges,  which  may  be  trimmed  to  shapes  of  men  and 
beasts. There  is  to  be  a  maze, “well  framed  a  man’s  height,” 
a  bowling  alley,  which  is,  of  course,  the  old  English  bowl¬ 
ing  green,  or  “a  pair  of  buts  to  stretch  your  arms.” 

A  stream,  well  stocked  with  trout,  or  a  moat,  whereon 
may  be  placed  a  boat,  are  commended.  A  vine  overshadow¬ 
ing  a  seat,  a  sundial  and  some  “antickworks” — including  a 
“true  diall  or  clock,” — an  seolian  harp,  a  brood  of  night¬ 
ingales  to  sing  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  “gentle 
Robin  red-brest”  to  keep  the  trees  clear  of  caterpillars, — - 
with  blackbirds  and  thrushes  as  companions, — are  also 
necessary.  Finally  there  must  be  bees,  well  ordered,  which 
“make  as  much  for  ornament  as  either  flowers,  or  forme  or 
cleannesse,  and  are  as  commodious  as  any  of,  or  all  the 
rest.”  “With  such  a  garden,”  asks  the  author,  “how  will 
you  be  wrapt  in  delight?”  How,  indeed! 

Garden  books  became  so  numerous  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  that  few  attained  outstanding 
prominence.  To  the  collecffor,  the  golden  age  of  garden 
literature  ended  about  the  year  1700.  To  those  who  enter 
this  field  of  specialized  collecting,  or  who  seek  some  in¬ 
dividual  work  for  their  private  libraries,  however,  a  word 
of  caution  is  necessary.  Every  book  should  be  carefully 
collated,  to  be  sure  that  it  contains  al!  the  plates  called  for 
and  lacks  no  pages.  Buying  of  a  reputable  dealer,  one  need 
not  do  this  for  himself.  But  if  he  goes  bargain  hunting,  or 
comes  across  some  quaint  and  interesting  garden  book  un¬ 
expectedly,  he  should  make  sure  that  he  is  not  getting  an 
imperfect  copy.  Many  of  these  garden  books  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  were  worn,  or  suffered 
loss  of  leaves,  by  constant  use;  and  while  a  part  of  a  six¬ 
teenth-century  book  on  gardening  is  worth  having,  it  is 
better  to  take  a  later,  but  complete,  work,  if  the  contents 
are  interesting.  For  unlike  some  collecffors’  books,  those  on 
gardens  are  actually  to  be  read. 

NOTES 

The  sale  of  the  private  library  of  the  late  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts  in  London  was  one  of  the  most  important 


of  the  present  season.  The  first  day’s  offerings  included  the 
autograph  manuscript,  five  pages  octavo  and  sixty-nine 
pages  quarto,  of  The  Haunted  Man  and  the  Ghost's  Bargain , 
accompanied  by  a  letter  of  presentation  from  Charles 
Dickens.  This  story,  the  last  of  the  Christmas  Books,  was 
published  in  1848.  This  is  the  most  important  Dickens 
manuscript  sold  at  aucftion  for  many  years,  and  was 
bought  for  a  Philadelphia  dealer  for  $18,500. 

x  *  * 

But  the  sensation  of  the  Burdett-Coutts  sale  came  on 
the  second  day,  when  the  Daniel  copy  of  the  hirst  Folio  of 
Shakespeare  was  sold.  This  copy  was  secured  by  the  Bar¬ 
oness  Burdett-Coutts  in  1864.  when  she  paid  lor  it  $3,500, 
the  highest  price  ever  given  for  a  First  Folio  at  aucftion. 
At  last  month’s  sale,  after  spirited  bidding,  it  was  bought 
by  the  Rosenbach  Company,  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  for  $43,000,  the  world’s  record  price  for  the  First 
Folio.  The  copy  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  in  existence. 
Another  First  Folio,  slightly  imperfecft,  but  in  a  contem¬ 
porary  binding,  with  the  Sheldon  arms,  and  with  a  cancel 
leaf  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  (one  of  three  copies  known)  went 
to  the  same  buyer  for  $22,000.  This  copy  last  appeared  in 
the  aucftion  room  in  1781,  when  it  brought  $10.  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  Poems  of  1640,  in  original  binding,  which  brought 
only  $220  in  the  Daniel  sale  went  to  Rosenbach  for  $7,000. 
The  casket  made  to  hold  the  Folios,  carved  from  the  wood 
of  Herne’s  oak,  mentioned  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
was  also  purchased  by  the  Rosenbach  Company  for  $5,000. 
The  Rosenbach  purchases  amounted  to  $85,000  out  of  a 
total  of  $102,000  for  the  day’s  sale. 

*  *  * 

The  library  of  the  late  Theodore  N.  Vail,  president  of  the 
American  Bell  Telephone  Company,  dispersed  at  the  And¬ 
erson  Galleries  in  New  York,  comprised  some  1,3  5°  lots  of 
important  items.  Dickens  and  Thackeray  first  editions 
brought  about  the  same  prices  as  those  in  the  recent  Jupp 
and  Van  Duzer  sales,  although  the  rarest  Thackerayana  in 
the  Van-Duzer  sale  brought  better  prices  for  better  copies. 

Mr.  Vail’s  library  also  contained  an  important  collec¬ 
tion  of  Washingtoniana,  among  which  were  many  personal 
relics.  Of  these  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  were  two 
silver  cups  used  by  Washington  during  the  Revolution,  a 
small  brass  cannon  owned  by  him,  and  a  pair  of  Sheffield 
candlesticks,  which  he  used  on  his  desk  at  Mount  Vernon. 

The  sale  demonstrated  that  the  present  fashion  among 
collecffors  is  for  English  literature  rather  than  for  Ameri¬ 
cana,  and  that  prices,  without  any  particularly  great  de¬ 
flation,  are  approaching  a  normal  and  stable  condition. 
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Flemish  Tapestry  ( fifteenth  century )  Courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 

This  magnificent  late  fifteenth-century  piece  is  the  gem  ot  the  textiles  in  the  Dreicer  collection.  Observe  that  it  represents  not  only  the  crucifixion, 
but  the  approach  to  Calvary,  the  deposition  from  the  Cross,  and  the  entombment  of  Christ.  An  angel  bears  off  the  soul  of  the  repentant  thief  on 
the  left,  while  a  devil  carries  that  of  the  unrepentant  thief,  head  down,  into  the  murky  clouds  at  the  right.  These  figures  are  almost  too  small  to 
be  readily  observed  in  the  reproduction. 


The  Museum  and  the  Collector 

'The  \ Dreicer  Request  at  the  «? ^Metropolitan  ThMhuseum 

Bv  Charles  0\  er  Cornelius 


r  I  ">HE  most  important  group  of  museum  acquisitions 
announced  during  the  month  ot  May  is  that 
which  constitutes  the  collection  bequeathed  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  ot  Art,  New  York,  bv  the  late 
M  ichael  Dreicer.  The  entire  collection  has  been  installed  in 
one  gallery  of  the  museum,  where  it  will  remain  until  the 
completion  of  the  new  south  wing  of  the  building,  to  which 
it  will  eventually  be  moved.  It  comprises  paintings,  sculp¬ 
tures,  and  decorative  arts  ot  high  quality,  chiefly  of  the 
late  Mediaeval  and  early  Renaissance  periods,  and  otters  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  museum  collections  representing 
these  times. 

The  group  of  paintings,  very  interesting  as  a  whole, 
contains  a  number  of  pieces  of  the  first  rank.  Among  them 
are  representative  works  of  the  Flemish,  Franco-Flemish, 
French,  Italian,  German,  and  Spanish  schools.  The  occur¬ 


rence  of  such  names  as  Hans  Memling,  Roger  van.der 
W  evden,  Mabuse,  Piero  di  Cosimo,  Martin  Schongauer, 
and  El  Greco  indicates  the  periods  and  the  diversity  of 
types  represented. 

Of  the  sculptures,  a  number  of  pieces  date  from  the  late 
twelfth  and  early  thirteenth  centuries,  while  a  charming 
Annunication  in  stone  is  Rhenish  of  the  early  fifteenth 
century. 

Among  the  decorative  arts  are  many  interesting  ex¬ 
amples  in  wood  and  stone,  bronze  casting,  inlay,  and 
weaving. 

Of  the  textiles,  the  magnificent  Flemish  tapestry  from 
about  1500  holds  an  unrivaled  place.  Amazingly  compli¬ 
cated  in  its  detail,  it  possesses  consummate  decorative 
quality  in  design,  color,  and  texture.  Its  rich  and  brilliant 
colors  include  a  deep  greenish  blue  modulated  from  dark 
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to  light;  a  fine  red,  almost  ruby,  occurs  in  various  details 
while  these  dominant  colors  are  emphasized  by  the  old 
gold  of  the  enframement,  the  variation  of  colors  and  tones 
in  the  flowers,  costumes  or  landscapes,  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  metal  threads  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  most  important  piece  of  furniture  in  the  collection 
is  a  fifteenth  century  French  Gothic  dresser.  The  design  of 
the  piece  is  unusual;  and  it  is,  further,  enriched  by  elabo¬ 
rate  carving  which  includes  the  heraldic  device  of  some 
branch  of  the  Barbiere  family.  A  very  lovely  little  oak 
coffer  of  the  same  period  is  elaborately  carved  with  Gothic 
tracery  and  architectural  details  reduced  almost  to  the 
scale  of  goldsmiths’  work. 

A  group  of  small  bronzes  still  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
This  includes  examples  of  Italian  workmanship  with  one 
or  two  Flemish  pieces  showing  Italian  influence.  Of  en¬ 
tirely  different  character  but  of  related  material  is  a  little 
chasse  of  thirteenth-century  Limoges  enamel  whereon  are 
depicted  the  martyrdom  and  burial  of  Saint  Thomas  a 
!  Becket. 

It  is  interesting  to  examine  this  little  collection  as  a 
whole,  since  it  confesses  a  dominance  of  Flemish  art  of  the 
late  Gothic  and  early  Renaissance  times.  It  offers  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  acquire  facile  appreciation  of  the  qualities  which 
gave  to  this  great  artistic  epoch  its  lasting  beauty.  The 
influence  of  the  Italian  love  of  beautiful,  singing  color  and 
keen  tactile  quality  shows  itself  everywhere  and  renders 


Courtesy  oj  the  Metropolitan  Museum 


Small  Gothic  Coffer  {fifteenth  century) 

Of  carved  oak,  handled  almost  as  delicately  as  if  it  were  the  work  of  a  gold¬ 
smith. 


Courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
Gothic  Dresser  {French,  fifteenth  century ) 

Rated  as  an  important  piece,  but  lacking  the  exquisiteness  of  the  coffer 
illustrated. 

particularly  homogeneous  the  artistic  effeCl  of  the  collection. 

It  is  this  homogeneity  which  is,  of  all  qualities,  the  most 
desirable  in  collections,  since  it  indicates  a  consistent  and 
sincere  taste  on  the  part  of  the  collector.  When  there  is 
added  to  this  taste  a  full  appreciation  of  artistic  quality 
and  historic  importance,  the  best  qualifications  of  a  collec¬ 
tor  are  summarized. 

In  short  space  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  many 
details  of  such  a  group  of  material  as  is  included  in  the 
Dreicer  bequest,  but  a  more  full  discussion  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  objeCfs  may  be  found  in  the  May  Bulletin  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.* 

*Published  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  City:  price  20  cents. 
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French  Wall  Panels  {eighteenth  century ) 

In  a  style  popular  between  1780  and  179“;  and  available  for  a  variety  of  decorative  uses  today 


The  Home  Market 

Bv  Bondome 


The  two  decorative  panels  illustrated  above  come 
from  France  via  New  York,  where  they  were,  at 
last  accounts,  awaiting  observation  by  the  dis¬ 
cerning  eye.  Aside  from  their  intrinsic  quality,  they  gain 
not  a  little  in  interest  from  the  fadl  of  having  exerted  their 
special  fascinations  in  the  villa  at  Nohant,  near  La  Chartre 
where  George  Sand  spent  her  blithe  girlhood,  and,  after  an 
interval  of  stormy  years,  her  long,  industrious,  and  far 
from  undisturbed  decline. 

But  about  all  that  this  perennially  undiminished  super¬ 
dapper  ever  had  to  do  with  these  panels  was  to  live  in  the 
midst  of  them.  The  panels  antedate  her  by  a  matter  of  two 
decades,  at  least.  She  inherited  them,  with  Nohant,  from 
her  grandmother  who  had  brought  her  up.  Her  own  selec¬ 
tion  of  decorative  environment  might  probably  have  been 
different.  Elere  is  Balzac’s  description  of  a  visit  to  the 
astounding  dame: 

“I  found  comrade  George  Sand  in  a  dressing  gown, 
smoking  an  after-dinner  cigar  beside  the  fire  in  a  huge  and 

*The  items  noted  in  this  column  are  usually  for  sale  somewhere.  Information 
will  be  given  if  requested. 


lonely  room.  She  was  wearing  jolly  yellow  slippers  with 
ruffles,  flirtatious  stockings,  and  red  trousers.” 

That  was  in  1838,  when  the  lady  in  the  case  had  not 
quite  turned  thirty-four.  But  she  had  already  achieved  a 
canonical  double  chin,  and,  apparently,  tastes  more  in 
keeping  with  the  Jugendstyl,  as  yet  unborn,  than  with 
the  delightful  period  of  transition,  or  of  decadence — ac¬ 
cording  to  the  point  of  view — which  occurs  as  the  severity 
of  the  style  Louis  XVI  begins  to  thaw  during  the  warm 
closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  date  these  panels  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  1780  or 
later  than  1795.  But  I  like  to  think  of  them  as  essential}' 
Diredloire  in  character: — the  classicism  of  an  earlier  day 
enlivened  with  an  air  of  feminine  frivolity, — a  Marie 
Antionette  mood,  more  easily  sensed  than  analyzed, — 
softened  with  the  conscious  sentimentalism  of  Greuze  and 
Fragonard,  and  colorfully  enriched  with  borrowings  from 
Dutch  flower  painters. 

George  Sand  and  the  panels  were  at  Nohant  together  for 
many  years.  It  was  the  authoress  that  attracted  attention. 
All  the  great  folk  of  the  time  seemed  to  consider  it  a  privi- 


A  Brace  of  Arab  Pistols  ( eighteenth  century ) 
Superb  examples  in  unusually  fine  condition. 


lege  to  undertake  two  fearsome  days  of  travel  by  diligence 
to  visit  her.  But  just  as  the  panels  preceded  the  coming 
into  the  world  of  the  famous  mistress  of  the  villa,  so  they 
have  long  survived  her  exit.  Perhaps  they  could  be  less 
well  spared. 

All  told,  there  are  five  of  them,  each  differing  slightly 
from  the  other,  but  all  showing  a  similar  motif — an  urn 
filled  with  a  great  and  gorgeous  bouquet  of  flowers,  and 
suspended  miraculously  in  mid  air  bv  means  of  beaded 
cords  borne  by  flying  birds.  The  original  gold  frames  are 
still  there,  and  the  gray  painted  wood  mountings.  Their 
capabilities  for  bringing  rejoicement  to  the  walls  of  a 
panelled  room  are  great. 

*  *  * 

Perhaps  it  is  a  far  cry  from  decorative  panels  to  fire¬ 
arms.  But  for  many,  the  fascination  of  elaborately  wrought 
weapons  is  greater  than  that  which  could  ever  be  exerted 
by  the  most  exquisite  and  costly  household  furbishings 
ever  devised.  A  trusted  firearm,  whose  faithful  fundlioning 
at  a  critical  moment  may  constitute  the  sole  barrier  be¬ 
tween  a  man  and  various  unpleasant  forms  of  death,  tends 
to  assume,  in  the  eyes  of  its  owner,  certain  highly  personal 
qualities  and  values  that  deserve,  and  receive,  lavish 
tribute  of  care  and  affebtion.  Indeed,  the  rule  holds  for  all 
weapons  of  offense  and  defense  so  long  as  an  individual 
uses  them.  Savage  decoration, — some  of  it— is,  I  believe, 
supposed  to  possess  a  magical  quality  calculated  to  in¬ 
crease  the  killing  power  of  spear  and  lance,  and  the  pro¬ 
tecting  power  of  the  shield. 

A  well-treated  pistol  is  assuredly  a  weapon  more  to  be 
trusted  than  a  pistol  neglected  or  abused.  So  there  may 
be  magic  in  all  fighting  gear. 

If  they  were  reproduced  a  trifle  larger,  however,  the 
magic  of  the  two  Arab  pistols  here  illustrated  would  be 
somewhat  more  compelling.  They  are  an  uncommonly  fine 
pair  of  flint  locks  of  eighteenth-century  origin,  and,  in  the 
excellence  of  their  condition  as  well  as  in  their  superiority 
of  workmanship,  constitute  something  of  a  rarity. 

The  stocks  are  ebony  and  of  that  peculiarly  sinuous 
shape  that  invariably  suggests  the  desert  horseman.  Orna¬ 
ment  is  in  low  relief  carving  of  the  wood  itself,  together 
with  silver  and  brass  inlay  and  overlay  elaborately  carved 
and  engraved,  and  further  ornamented  with  semi-precious 
rubies  and  emeralds. 


When  in  Quest  of  the  Quaint 

VISIT 

Charles  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

CHARLES  T.  GRILLEY 

“ Look  for  the  Green  Curtains" 

ANTIQUES,  AUTOGRAPHS 
OLD  PAINTINGS,  PLAYBILLS,  PRINTS 
OLD  BOOKS 

We  Qater  to  the  QolleFtor  s  Wants 

TELEPHONE,  BOWDOIN  3405-J 

AT  the  foot  of  Old  Beacon  Hill  where  a  street 
h\  named  for  the  home  of  the  Republic’s  First 
President  meets  and  crosses  a  street  named 
for  an  English  King ,  you  will  discover  behind  many- 
paned  windows  —  set  in  a  venerable  wall  —  a  show¬ 
room  full  of  American  antiques  that  date  back  to 
spacious  days  of  great  personages. 

The  place  and  the  things  there  displayed 
are  worthy  of  a  visit. 

FLAYDERMAN  &?  KAUFMAN 

65,  67  &  68  Charles  Street  ( at  Mt.  V ernon  St.)  BOSTON 

Main  showroom  northeast  corner  of  the  Old  Charles  Street  Church 


ANTIQUES 

Historical  and  Old  Blue  (fhina, 
(flaw.  Qup  Plates , 
Ornaments ,  Etc. 

MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER 
260  Brow  Street,  East  Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone ,  East  Providence  130-R 

C.  F.  LIBBIE  &  CO. 

Booksellers  and  "Appraisers 

(Book  <Au  Slioneers for  Over  Forty  Tears) 

3  HAMILTON  PLACE,  ROOMS  214-216 

BOSTOl A( 

To  c Antique  Ttealers  and  Col l e  Ft  or s 
END  us  a  list  of  your  Old  Books,  Old  Prints, 
Portraits,  Whaling  Pictures,  Old  Autograph 
Letters,  and  Documents. 

Large  or  small  lots  of  Books,  etc.,  purchased  for 
cash.  Appraisals  made  for  Probate,  Income  Tax, 
or  Insurance. 
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A  t  W  A  Y  L  A  N  D  Four-Corner  s 

AN  OLD  MEETING  HALL 

filled  with 

Selected  Antiques 

Furniture  ( including  some  rare  Pine ) 
Mirrors,  Pewter,  Rugs,  China 
Glass,  Odd  bits  of  Iron 

KATHERIN  E  N.  LORING 

WA ALAND  {Telephone  j6)  MASS. 

on  the  Boston-Worcester  H  i  g  h  w  a  y 


'Don  t  Fail  to  Disit  and  Jfunch  at  the 
Historic 

Jagutd)  jlanston 

Washington ,  U\ (Hd. 

Built  1775 

ON  STATE  ROAD  TO  NEWPORT  AND  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

Choice  Colonial  anb  Oriental  !Unttque6 


ALSOP  &  BISSELL 

-jtFcriyups 
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Shoeing  of 
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6  73  -M i  c  h  ig  a  ?i 
B  ou  levard. \  North 
Qhicago ,  Illinois 


There  are  said  to  be  some  fifteen  thousand  persons  in 
America  who  are  collectors  of  firearms.  How  this  exotic 
pair  of  pistols  would  get  on  with  a  rack  full  of  Kentucky 
rifles  is  more  than  I  can  guess.  But  it  seems  an  even  bet 
that  each  would  recognize  the  other’s  special  aspects  of 
superiority  in  make  and  in  offensive  power  and  that  they 
would  dwell  very  amicably  together.  Though  “east  is  east 
and  west  is  west”  the  bond  of  bravery  is  a  common  one 
for  men  and  weapons  alike. 


Antiques  in  Current  Magazines 

CHINA 

Liverpool  and  Bristol  Delft  Tiles.  John  A.  G.  Watson, 
in  The  Connoisseur  for  April.  Illustrations  and  description  of 
tiles  made  by  Liverpool  and  Bristol  potters  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  Jolly  Old  Toby.  Mary  Harrod  Northend,  in  April 
International  Studio.  Illustrated  Tobies  of  assorted  shapes 
sizes,  and  dates,  and  their  collectors. 

FABRICS  AND  TEXTILES 

Byzantine  Textiles.  Roger  Gilman  and  Jane  Bowler  Gilman, 
in  Art  and  Archaeology  for  April.  Illustrated.  Persian  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  art  of  silk  weaving;  the  use  of  silks  of  the  Byzantine 
period  for  shrouds  of  saints  or  wrappings  of  relics;  and  the 
spread  of  Oriental  ideas  by  means  of  the  silk  industry. 

FURNISHINGS 

The  Tale  of  a  Transformed  Hall.  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick, 
in  The  House  Beautiful  for  May.  Illustrated.  The  beginning 
of  a  collector’s  interest  and  its  outcome. 

Antique  and  Modern  Furniture:  a  Contrast.  Carroll 
Bill,  in  The  House  Beautiful  for  May.  Fully  illustrated.  An 
article  likely  to  strengthen  the  prejudices  of  the  antiquary. 

The  Simple  Use  of  the  Period  Styles.  Robert  L.  Ames,  in 
The  House  Beautiful  for  May.  Illustrated.  An  article 
dealing  with  walls,  ceilings,  and  floors  of  early  Italian  houses. 

Adam  Furniture.  Leslie  G.  Martin,  in  The  Industrial  Arts 
Magazine  for  May.  A  short  account  of  the  Brothers  Adam 
and  some  of  their  designs,  with  some  measured  drawings. 

Oak  Periods  of  England.  G.  Glen  Gould,  in  April  Good 
Furniture  Magazine.  Well  illustrated  reprint  of  one  of  those 
leCtures  for  salesmen,  which,  instituted  bv  large  mercantile 
houses,  are  likelv  to  prove  of  genuine  service  to  the  community. 

Furnishings  and  Decorations.  Lesson  XIII — The  Amer¬ 
ican  Tradition.  Winifred  Fales,  in  Good  Housekeeping  for 
May.  Illustrated.  American  furniture  of  pre-Revolutionary 
days. 

Adapt  Your  Furniture  to  your  House.  IV — The  Mid- 
Eighteenth  Century.  Charles  O.  Cornelius,  in  May 
Country  Life.  Sketches  by  O.  R.  Eggers.  Shows  the  type  of 
house  adapted  to  Chippendale  furniture. 

The  Return  of  Old  Chinese  Wallpapers.  Phyllis  Ackerman, 
Ph.  D.,  in  April  Arts  and  Decoration.  Illustrated.  An 
account  of  wallpapers  in  China  and  of  their  introduction  to 
the  western  world. 

Captain  Cook  W’allpaper.  Horace  H.  F.  Jayne  in  April  Old- 
Time  New  England.  Illustrated.  An  account  of  the  wallpaper 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  representing  the  voyage  of 
Captain  Cook  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1778  and  1779. 

GLASS 

“Baron”  Stiegel  and  the  Feast  of  Roses.  Alice  \  an  Leer 
Carrick,  in  May  Country  Life.  Good  illustrations  of  Stiegel 
glass  with  an  account  of  the  beginnings  of  its  making  at 
Furnace  Mansions  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  description  of  the 
Stiegel  “Rose-Day”  at  Manheim. 


Bohemian  Glassware.  Mrs  W.  L.  Harris,  in  Vogue  for  May  i. 
Illustrated.  Hints  for  the  guidance,  as  to  value  and  authen¬ 
ticity,  of  the  collector  of  this  type  of  glass. 

METAL 

Plated  Ware  and  Transposed  Silver  Marks,  1720-40.  H. 
N.  Veitch,  in  The  Burlington  Magazine  for  April.  Illustrated. 
A  description  of  mercury  silvered  ware,  antedating  Sheffield 
plate. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Dagger  and  the  Main  Gauche.  W.  B.  Redfern,  in  The 
Connoisseur  for  April.  Illustrated.  Weapons  from  the 
collection  of  the  author. 

The  Curious  Weapons  of  the  ’Forty-Niners.  Charles  Win- 
throp  Sawyer,  in  The  Open  Road  for  May.  Text  and  illustra¬ 
tions  descriptive  of  pistols  and  rifles  carried  by  emigrants 
across  the  western  plains  in  early  days. 

A  Clock  by  Thomas  Tompion  at  30,  Cornhill.  Herbert 
Cescinsky,  in  The  Connoisseur  for  April.  Illustrated.  A 
history  of  Tompion,  called  “the  father  of  English  clock¬ 
making,”  with  description  of  a  fine  clock  of  his  making. 

Collecting  the  Coins  of  Yesterday.  Gardner  Teall,  in  May 
House  and  Garden.  An  answer  to  the  questions:  Why  are 
old  coins  of  interest?  Why  does  one  collect  them?  With 
interesting  illustrations  and  a  few  words  about  prices. 

Old  Drug-pots:  the  Fialon  Collection  (Paris).  F.  Ashford 
White,  in  The  Connoisseur  for  April.  Illustrated.  An  account 
of  an  exceptionally  fine  and  extensive  collection  of  apothecary’s 
jars  in  the  Musee  Fialon,  at  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Pharmacy, 
Avenue  de  l’Observatoire. 

Men’s  Frocks  of  Other  Days.  George  Francis  Dow,  in 
April  Old-Time  New  England.  Illustrated.  Three  pages 
describing  the  smocks  worn  by  the  men  of  early  New  England. 
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* AUCTIONS 

Held  monthly.  Antiques  and  household  goods  consigned 
to  these  sales  attraCt  bids  from  the  entire  field  of  collect¬ 
ors  and  dealers. 

tATTRtAI  S*AL  S 

of  Personal,  Art,  and  Literary  Property  by  the  oldest 
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should  send  their  names  and  addresses  and  receive  our 
Auction  Catalogues  regularly. 

Nantucket  and  Hyannis  Galleries  open  June  15. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

Questions  for  answer  in  this  column  should  be  written  clearly  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only ,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Queries  Editor.  Where  answer  by 
mail  is  desired,  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  should  accompany  the  query. 

All  descriptions  of  objects  needing  classification  or  attribution  should  include 
exact  details  of  size,  color,  material  and  derivation,  and  should,  if  possible,  be 
accompanied  by  photographs. 

Attempts  at  valuation  Antiques  considers  outside  its  province. 

21.  L.  Me.  T.,  Maryland,  wishes  to  know  something  of  the  rarity  of  a 

French  print,  dated  1773,  of  Mademoiselle  Sophie  Arnould, 
painted  by  Greuze  and  engraved  by  Massard. 

This  print,  engraved  by  Jean  Massard  (1740-1822),  is  probably 
from  the  portrait  in  the  Wallace  Collection  in  London  by  Jean 
Baptiste  Greuze  (1725-1805)  of  Sophie  Arnould,  a  beautiful  and 
clever  actress  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  vocalists  at 
the  Paris  Opera  in  the  years  just  preceding  the  French  Revolution. 
All  prints  of  this  period  are  marketable  although  the  particular  one 
in  question  appears  to  be  not  very  well  known.  Values,  however, 
depend  upon  a  variety  of  considerations,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  condition  of  the  engraving  itself  and  of  the  sheet  upon  which 
it  was  printed.  Exact  assurance  upon  these  points  is  to  be  obtained 
only  by  submitting  the  print  to  a  reputable  dealer. 

22.  L.  B.  M.,  New  Jersey,  asks: 

( a )  Concerning  the  make  and  worth  of  glass  goblets  with  grape 
and  leaf  pattern,  a  thirteen-starred  shield,  and  the  words  “E 
Pluribus  Unum.” 

(1 b)  Information  about  a  tea-table  made  of  rosewood  with 
sunken  top;  diameter  of  top  36",  width  of  moulding  on  top  4”; 
legs  terminate  in  finely  carved  hoofs;  crossed  stretchers  support 
an  urn. 

(a)  The  description  of  these  goblets  suggests  the  probability 
that  they  are  Sandwich  glass  of  early  and  not  usual  pattern.  If  a 
clear  photograph  can  be  furnished,  it  may  be  possible  to  give  a 
more  accurate  statement. 


For  HOOKED  RUGS 

and  Their  ^Repair 

Consult 

R.  W.  BURNHAM 
Ipswich,  Mass. 

J.  S.  METCALFE 

Antiques,  Furniture 
Works  of  zFfrt,  Etc. 

COR.  FEDERAL  AND  NORTH 
STREETS 

SA  LEM,  MASS. 
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STOWELLS 


“fORT(J  T>001 


THE  charming  combination  of  coloring  in  this  attractive 
“Lorna  Doone”  pattern  makes  it  ever  popular  and  cheer¬ 
ful.  Delicate  pink  against  green  leaves  predominates,  with 
touches  of  yellow,  orange,  and  two  shades  of  blue.  Terra-cotta 
color  edges  add  the  right  finish.  The  bright,  attractive  decora¬ 
tion  is  equally  good  on  Dinner-ware  or  Tea-ware. 


Price:  32  pieces,  $35.00;  55  pieces,  $90.00 


A 


Jewellers  for  gg  years 

24  Winter  St.,  Boston 


Albert  J.  Hill,  Est.  1895  Wm.  K.  MacKay 

HILL- Mac  KAY  CO. 

^Appraisers 

For  Inheritance  Tax ,  Probate,  Insurance, 
Division  of  Property ,  Etc. 

Sales  for  Settlement  of  Estates  Arranged 

Auction  or  Private 

120  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Congress  ,3167 

or  80  Tears ,  Qlockrna\ers 

Old  tradition  and  experience  enable  the 
makers  of  HOWARD  CLOCKS  to  insure 
the  quality  and  suitability  of  their  time¬ 
pieces. 

Large  clocks  for  institutions  of  architectural 
significance;  historic  small  clocks  for  the 
home. 

E.  HOWARD  CLOCK  CO. 

New  York  BOSTON  Chicago 

Telephone,  Main  643 


lb)  Rosewood  furniture  was  very  popular  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  and  was  generally  somewhat  better  handled  than  walnut. 
It  is  impossible,  without  a  photograph,  to  give  any  estimate  of  the 
table  described. 

23.  F.  H.  B.,  Ohio,  asks: 

la)  What  periodicals  are  there  devoted  to  antiques,  published 
anywhere  in  Europe,  other  than  The  Connoisseur  of  London? 

lb)  Is  there  any  book  published  in  the  United  States  recording 
sales  prices  of  antiques  in  auctions,  similar  to  “Book  Prices 
Current”? 

lc)  Is  there  a  book  or  periodical  published  in  the  United  States, 
or  elsewhere,  listing  names  of  collectors  of  antiques  other  than 
collectors  of  books  ? 

ld)  In  what  countries  other  than  England  was  it  a  custom  to 
give  love  tokens  (coins  sentimentally  inscribed)? 

la)  There  are  no  magazines,  in  so  far  as  known,  which,  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  are  quite  analogous  to  “The  Connoisseur 
published  in  England,  or  to  Antiques.  The  Gazette  des  Beaux 
Arts,  106  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  Paris  (100  frcs  per  year)  issues 
to  subscribers  at  intervals  a  Chronicle  of  Art  and  Curiosity  which 
summarizes  sales,  expositions,  and  the  like.  La  Renaissance  de 
l' art  Franc ais  et  des  Industries  de  Luxe,  10  Rue  Royale,  Paris  (65 
frcs  per  year)  shows  some  similarity  to  The  Connoisseur.  La  Revue 
de  F Art  published  in  Paris  (125  frcs  per  year)  issues  a  monthly 
supplemental  news  section.  Kunst  und  Kunsthandwerk  issued  in 
Vienna  by  the  Austrian  Museum  for  Art  and  Industry  (300  kr  per 
year)  is  another  publication,  which  offers  more  differences  than 
similarities.  The  Rassegna  d' Arte,  Via  Mantegna  6,  Milan,  is  the 
chief  publication  of  its  kind  in  Italy.  But  all  these  Continental 
publications  are  devoted  mainly  either  to  sculpture  and  painting 
or  to  early  objeCfs  of  handicraft  in  their  relation  primarily  to 
modern  industrial  design.  There  should  also  be  mentioned  the 
Journal  des  Arts,  Rue  de  Provence;  Paris  (40  frcs.  per  year) 
which  is  a  record  of  Art  Sales  in  France  and  elsewhere. 

lb)  The  American  Art  Annual,  published  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C.,  carries  records  of  sales  of 
drawings,  prints,  and  paintings.  The  digests  of  auctions  printed  in 
Antiques  from  month  to  month,  constitute  the  chief  public  record 
of  other  sales  except  the  reports  in  daily  papers. 

(c)  There  is  no  such  book. 

(d)  The  giving  of  love  tokens  by  love-sick  swains  to  their 
inamoratae  has  always  seemed  to  the  Queries  Editor  to  be  so  uni¬ 
versal  a  custom  in  all  ages  and  in  all  lands,  and,  in  their  selection, 
to  be  so  much  a  matter  of  individual  taste,  or  preference,  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  pocketbook,  or  station  of  life  that  it  appeared,  at  first, 
entirely  proper  to  answer  the  above  question  by  the  simple  words: 
In  all  countries  have  love  tokens  been  given  and  usually  have 
they  been  sentimentally  inscribed,  whether  they  were  rings,  or 
amulets,  or  patchboxes,  or  lockets,  or  bits  of  glass  or  crockery — 
or  coins. 

Yet,  curiously,  there  appears  to  be  almost  no  literature  on  the 
subject  of  love  tokens  in  general,  or  of  sentimentally  inscribed 
coins  in  particular. 

Stanley  Lane-Poole,  in  his  book  on  Coins  and  Medals.  Their 
Place  in  History  and  Art  (London,  1885),  while  he  speaks  of 
strange  coins  and  varied  inscriptions;  of  privately  engraved  mar¬ 
riage  coins,  given  at  weddings;  of  coins  used  as  amulets  to  ward  off 
evil,  makes  no  mention  of  coins  inscribed  by,  or  for,  lovers. 

The  Book  of  Talismans,  Amulets,  and  Zodiacal  Gems  by  William 
Thomas  and  Kate  Pavitt  (David  McKay,  publisher),  in  Plate  10, 
number  13^,  shows  a  metal  disk,  like  a  coin,  which  is  in  the  British 
Museum  and  is  known  as  the  Talisman  of  Venus. 

A  diligent  search  through  the  catalogue  of  coins  in  the  colletffion 
of  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia  and  through  catalogues  of  private 
collections  yielded  equally  barren  results. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  collectors  of  coins  and 
authors  of  books  on  numismatics  appear  to  have  been  interested 
almost  exclusively  in  coins  that  passed  as  currency,  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  romantic  use  of  stamped  or  privately  inscribed  coins 
is  so  great  as  to  warrant  the  belief  held  by  the  Queries  Editor  in 
starting  his  quest. 

An  item  in  substantiation  of  his  faith,  found  in  the  Encyclopedia 
of.  Superstitions,  page  135,  reads  as  follows: 

“In  the  marshes  of  the  North  Sea  coast,  it  was  formerly  cus¬ 
tomary  in  Germany  for  the  bridegroom  to  give  the  bride  on  the 
day  of  betrothal,  instead  of  a  ring,  a  valuable  coin,  called  echle , 
as  a  pledge  that  the  compact  between  them  was  binding. 
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Antiques  in  Lecture  and  Exhibition 

Antiques  will  gladly  publish  advance  information  of  lectures  and  exhibitions  in 
the  field  of  its  particular  interest.  Notice  of  such  events  should  reach  the  editorial 
office,  if  possible,  not  later  than  the  eighteenth  of  each  month,  for  publication  on  tht 
thirtieth. 

During  the  summer  months  there  will  be,  in  various  places,  a  good  many 
pageants,  historical  gatherings,  and  special  exhibitions  of  things  historical, 
which  might  gain  in  attendance  if  the  dates  of  their  presentation  were  more 
widely  known.  Many  readers  of  Antiques  will  be  on  the  wing  and  might 
readily  arrange  their  places  and  periods  of  alighting,  if  informed  betimes  of 
what  is  going  on. 

Since  Antiques  publishes  brief  advance  notices  of  such  things  without  charge, 
it  suggests  fuller  utilization  of  the  service.  A  post-card  is  sufficient. 


VI  an  for  Jfuncheon  or  Tea 

in  an  old  fashioned  house  amid  old  fashioned 
furniture.  What  you  fancy  you  may  make 
your  own,  for  the  place  is  full  of  things 
curious,  old,  beautiful  and  enticing. 

Ye  BRADFORD  ARMS 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  ii  Waterman  Street 
During  June  Exhibition  of  early  American  cup  plates  from  the 
10-5  Daily  collection  of  Mrs.  H.  Martin  Brown. 

2-5  Sundays 

SAUGUS,  MASS. 

The  Ironworks  House 

During  July  Lectures  for  children  and  their  parents  on  the 
and  August  various  objects  used  in  Colonial  times — such  as 
3-5  Wednesday  glass,  pottery,  ironwork,  spinning  wheels,  etc. 
and  Saturday  Free  to  all.  Please  enter  by  way  of  the  Stile 
Afternoons.  and  Stepping  Stones. 


Auction  Notes 

CALENDAR 

(Sales  to  be  held  at  galleries  unless  otherwise  noted) 

BOSTON: 

Continuing  Franklin  R.  Webber  Collection  of  Antique  and 

through  June  Period  Furniture.  Daily  at  61  Beacon  Street. 

Sale  held  under  private  auspices. 

LONDON: 

June  12  Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley 

Sale  of  contents  of  Cassiobury  Park  at  Watford  in 
Hertfordshire. 

THE  period  of  important  sales  in  New  York  is  ended.  There 
will  still  be  some  sales  in  Boston  under  the  Leonard  and  the 
Hill-MacKay  auspices;  and,  during  the  summer,  various  rural 
districts  will  blossom  with  the  flag  of  the  auctioneer.  A  good  deal 
of  interest  will  attach  likewise  to  the  private  sale  of  the  Franklin 
R.  Webber  collection  which  will  proceed  during  June,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  July,  at  the  Webber  Mansion  in  Boston.  The  collection 
represents  some  thirty  years  of  steadfast  and  well-directed  buy¬ 
ing  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  includes  much  that  is  rare  as 
well  as  beautiful.  The  sale  is  well  worthy  an  early  and  leisurely 
visit. 

*  *  * 

Booklovers  and  others  with  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  will 
be  pleased  to  know  that  the  purchases  made  by  Mr.  Whitney 
Warren  at  the  Susan  Minns  sale  of  the  “Dance  of  Death”  ob¬ 
jects,  are  to  be  presented  to  the  library  of  the  University  of 
Louvain  as  the  nucleus  for  a  new  collection  of  examples  of  the 
“Dance  of  Death”  to  replace  the  famous  one  that  was  destroyed 
during  the  war. 

*  *  * 

As  suggested  in  this  column  last  month,  the  Jane  Teller  sale 
at  the  Anderson  Galleries  brought  forth  an  eager  public.  The 
same  judicious  arrangement  of  displays  which  characterizes 
the  Teller  establishment  itself,  was  exercised  in  the  rooms  where 
the  sale  occurred.  The  result  was  a  considerably  enhanced 
interest  in  the  event. 

*  *  * 

The  well-known  Boston  firm  of  Joel  Koopman,  Inc.,  recently 
invaded  New  York  with  a  well-culled  collection  of  notable 
antiques  that  induced  lively  competition  from  a  crowded  group 
of  buyers.  Here,  as  has  been  the  usual  case  during  the  past  year, 
chief  interest  centered  on  glass  and  on  early  American  furniture. 

*  4  * 

Specimen  prices  from  recent  sales  follow: 


59  Court  Street ,  Plymouth,  Massachusetts 

Special  Luncheon  and  Tea  Parties  by  writing  or 
telephoning  Plymouth  pp.6 


TSottle  Collectors ! 


T  OFFER 

for 

your  consideration 

the 

following  bottles, 

per  Van 
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182 

207 

246 

273 

296 

310 

Of  many  of  these  I  have  variations  in  size,  details,  and  colors.  Write 
for  particulars;  also  booklet  of  Long  Island’s  Famous  Antique  Shop, 
with  its  wonderful  collection  of  Candlesticks,  Glass,  Prints,  etc. 


KATHARINE  WILLIS 

272  Hillside  Avenue  JAMAICA,  LONG  ISLAND 

JAMES  M.  FISK  &  CO. 

17  PROVINCE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Specialists  in  clfe  storing  Oil  Paintings 
Cngravings,  etchings,  etc. 

Expert  Service  o?t  LDiflicult  c. Antiques  i?t  Wood 

Our  advice  freely  given,  if  requested,  to  those  who  have  doubts  as  to  what  may  or 
should  be  done. 


HUSTON’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

American  Furniture ,  Few  ter 
Fsr asses,  Qlockp; 

321  SOUTH  ELEVENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

The  Philadelphia  Antique  Exchange 

129  South  1 8th  Street,  and  109  South  15th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Collectors  and  Importers 

of  Genuine  Antiques,  Fine  Furniture,  Early  English  and  American  Silver. 
China,  Glass,  and  Brie  a  Brae 
We  make  a  specialty  of  Antique  Jewelry  and  have  a 
wonderful  colleftion  of  unique  earrings  and  necklaces. 

London  OFFICE:  22.A  Motcomb  Street  Correspondence  Solicited 


zA  Set  of  eight 

SHERATON  DINING-ROOM  CHAIRS 

A  CARVED  OAK  CHEST,  A  FINE  GATE  TABLE,  A  MINIATURE 
SLOPE-LID  DESK  WITH  ENGRAVED  HANDLES,  A 
MINIATURE  CORNER  CUPBOARD 
Have  been  added  to  our  Collection  of  Early  American  Antiques 
All  in  original  condition.  Correspondence  solicited 
PHILADELPHIA  ANTIQUE  CO.,  633  Chestnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Established  rS6b 
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"Down  in  Maine 


C  a  r  e  f u 1 1  y  selected 
ANTIOUES 
But  only  those 
known  to  be  Qesrvip-ce 

By  Mr.  &f  Mrs.  Orson  R.  Carter 


Telephone,  47  k  E  N  N  E  B  U  N  K  ,  'JhCui//e 


Early  American  Silver  Brazier 


By  John  Coney,  1655-1722 

'  I  'HIS  brazier  was  originally  owned  and  used  by  the  maker,  John  Coney, 
and  inherited  by  his  daughter,  Mehitabel,  and  descended  six  generations  to 
the  present  owners.  Only  Coney  Brazier  with  handle  known.  Unusual  in  that 
it  has  claw  and  wood  ball  feet  and  wood  handle. 

GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN,  Gold  and  Silversmith,  79  Chestnut  Street,  Boston 

Qhina,  Furniture ,  cI(are  (glass,  Fixtures 

: Boston  ^Antique  Exchange 

33  Charles  Street,  Boston 

It  will  pay  you  to  visit  here  when  in  Boston.  Conceded  to  be  the 
most  interesting  shop  in  town 

Geo.  N.  McMahon,  Proprietor 


SNyyv  £11  gland's  [hi  nial  and 
Oriental  RgS  ‘Repairing  Shop 

Hooked  Rugs  Washed,  Repaired 
and  Woven 

STEPHENS,  Specialist 

910  North  Shore  Road,  Revere,  Mass. 
Telephone,  Revere  1176-R 


^  want  to  BUT  lAUggT I J £S 

Before  selling  yours  see  me.  First  or  last  is  immaterial ; 
but  see  me  without  fail 

D  A  N  I  E  L  F  .  M  A  G  N  E  R 

Fountain  Square  ( Telephone )  Hingham,  Mass. 


H.  GOLDBERG 

DEALER  IN 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE,  CHINA,  GLASS 
HOOKED  RUGS 
Fine  Furniture  Repairing 
363  Cambridge  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


LONDON  —  Sotheby ,  Wilkinson  and  Hodge 

March  27  to  29 

Sale  of  Printed  Books  and  Illuminated  Manuscripts,  In¬ 
cluding  the  Property  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale 

The  Great  and  Newly  Enlarged  Sea  Atlas  or  Water  World ,  Amsterdam,  J.  van 
Keulen  (1682),  £95.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  The  Graver  and  the  Pen  (1882),  £62.  T 0 
the  Thompson  Class  Club  “from  their  Stammering  Laureate”  (1882),  £95. 
Flemish  sixteenth  century  illuminated  manuscript  on  vellum,  £90.  French 
early  fifteenth-century  illuminated  manuscript  on  vellum,  £295.  Irish  late 
ninth  or  early  tenth-century  manuscript  on  vellum,  £115.  Six  Autograph 
Letters  of  David  Garrick  at  prices  ranging  from  £48  to  £100.  Thomas  Carlyle, 
a  series  ot  Sj  Autograph  Letters ,  £200. 

M  ARCH  27  TO  JI 

Sale  of  Coins,  Patterns,  and  Proofs 

Pattern  Five  Pounds,  1820,  by  Pistrucci,  £128.  Pattern  Crown,  1817,  by  W. 
VVyon,  struck  in  gold,  £120.  Pattern  Five  Pounds,  1831,  by  W.  Wyon,  £115. 
British  Columbia,  Pattern  Twenty  Dollars,  1862,  £330.  South  Australia,  an 
irregular  ingot  in  gold,  £185.  South  Australia,  an  oblong  rolled  ingot  in  gold, 
£105.  Victoria,  Gold,  One  Ounce,  1853,  £105. 

March  31 

Sale  of  Pottery,  Works  of  Art,  Furniture,  Etc. 

Rare  English  lock  and  catch-plate,  7”  x  5”  (1680),  £31.  Jacobean  day-bed  with 
cane  seat,  5'  6"  x  23",  £25.  Oak  sideboard,  6'  6"  x  3'  2",  £30.  Jacobean  arm¬ 
chair,  4'  high,  £23.  Spanish  Vargueno,  walnut,  30"  wide,  £50. 

NEW  YORK  —  The  American  Art  Galleries 
April  20,  21,  22 

Sale  of  Hooked  Rugs,  Early  American  and  Colonial  Furni¬ 
ture  from  the  Collection  of  Mrs.  F.  H.  Davis 

China:  Staffordshire  purple  and  pink  lustre  tea  set,  twenty-six  pieces,  $90.  Staf¬ 
fordshire  copper  lustre  pitcher  with  decorations  in  white  glaze,  $60.  Stafford¬ 
shire  purple  lustre  tea  set,  twenty-two  pieces,  $90.  Pair  of  Staffordshire  grey¬ 
hounds  in  brown  and  green,  $50.  Pair  of  Staffordshire  inkwells,  modeled  as 
greyhounds,  $60.  Pair  of  early  American  ware  lions,  brown  and  black,  $55. 

Glass:  Pair  of  early  American  glass  mantelpiece  lustres,  white  and  ruby  glass, 
height,  15”,  $80.  Pair  of  early  American  whale-oil  lamps,  in  dark  blue  glass, 
height,  12",  $75. 

Furniture:  Pair  of  English  mahogany  knife  boxes,  $160.  Pair  of  Colonial  ma¬ 
hogany  dining-tables,  eighteenth  century,  S140.  Mahogany  bureau  with 
wooden  knobs,  eighteenth  century,  $105.  Colonial  inlaid  mahogany  fall-front 
desk,  original  handles,  eighteenth  century,  $1  10.  Early  American  painted  and 
gilt  mahogany  china  cabinet,  with  stencil  decoration,  S120.  Colonial  mahogany 
highboy,  eighteenth  century,  original  handles,  cabriole  legs  of  later  date,  $300. 
Colonial  maplewood  foot-bench  candlestand,  eighteenth  century,  $110.  Colo¬ 
nial  painted  and  gilt  pine  Winsor  courting  seat,  comb  back,  $190.  Colonial  pine 
and  maple  gate-legged  table  with  drawer,  $170.  Two  early  American  painted 
armchairs  and  four  side  chairs  of  pine,  decorated  in  gold  and  sepia,  $180. 

Rugs:  Early  American  floral  hooked  and  braided  mat,  circular  shape,  flower 
pattern,  diameter,  3'  7 " ,  $85.  Floral  hooked  rug,  rectangular  shape,  vegetable 
surface  dyed  material,  4'  5"  x  2'  8'',  Si 50.  Floral  and  scrolled  hooked  rug, 
rectangular  shape,  green  border,  4'  7"  x  2'  3",  $150.  Early  American  eagle 
hooked  rug,  dated  1861,  border  of  scrolls  in  red  on  green  ground,  5'  x  2'  6", 
Si  50.  Floral  hooked  rug,  Colonial  pattern,  5'  1 1"  x  4'  5”,  S155.  Early  American 
diapered  hooked  rug,  worn,  9'  x  6'  1 1 ",  S180.  Early  American  hooked  runner, 
9'  3"  x  1'  5",  diagonal  stripes  in  green,  white  and  brown,  $90.  Early  American 
hooked  carpet  in  gray  and  black,  length,  1 1  ]/T ,  width,  8'  2",  $200. 

May  1 

Sale  of  Rare  Manuscripts  from  the  William  C.  Van  Ant¬ 
werp  Collection 

First  edition  of  John  of  Trevisa’s  English  translation  of  Higden’s  Polychronicon, 
printed  by  William  Caxton,  1482,  $1900.  John  Gower,  Confessio  Amantis, 
printed  by  William  Caxton,  1483,  S3200.  Second  edition  of  The  Game  and 
P/aye  of  the  Chesse,  Cessolis,  printed  by  WTilliam  Caxton,  1483,  $3200.  First 
edition  of  the  complete  Bible  in  English,  translated  by  Myles  Coverdale,  $2300. 

May  4 

Sale  of  American  Furniture,  Etc.,  from  the  Koopman  of 
Boston  Collection 

Bureaus  and  Desks:  Inlaid  mahogany  bureau,  maple  top,  American,  eighteenth 
century,  Sioo.  Inlaid  mahogany  desk,  American,  eighteenth  century,  Sr55- 
Painted  oak  scrutoire  on  spirally  twisted  legs,  original  condition,  American 
(1680),  S130.  Inlaid  mahogany  writing-desk,  American,  eighteenth  century, 
S125.  Inlaid  satinwood  writing-desk  made  by  Keys  and  Lockwood  of  Boston, 
eighteenth  century,  S4°°-  Mahogany  double  tambour  writing-desk,  made  by 
Keys  and  Lockwood,  eighteenth  century,  S400.  Mahogany  sideboard,  Hepple- 
white  type,  American,  eighteenth  century,  S75.  Mahogany  secretary  bookcase, 
American,  eighteenth  century,  S175.  Inlaid  burl  walnut  slant  desk,  Queen 
Anne  period,  $180.  Walnut  block  corner  bureau,  Queen  Anne  period,  $200. 
Walnut  kneehole  desk,  with  half  hinged  top,  William  and  Mary  period,  $310. 

Chairs:  Chestnut  and  pear  tree  Windsor  chair,  cabriole  legs,  American,  eighteenth 
century,  $65.  Two  carved  black  lacque  chairs  with  caned  seats,  American 


(1700),  $50.  Two  carved  walnut  chairs  with  baluster  legs,  Spanish  feet, 
American  (1695),  $160.  Eight  carved  beech  chairs,  cabriole  legs,  American 
(1720),  $440.  Carved  mahogany  armchair,  Hepplewhite  period,  square  legs, 
$65.  Three  carved  mahogany  armchairs,  Sheraton  period,  shield  backs,  square 
legs,  $120.  Six  walnut  chairs,  Cromwellian  period,  $300. 

Chests:  Six-board  pine  chest,  American  (1675),  $80.  Painted  pine  and  oak  two- 
drawer  chest,  American  (1690),  $550.  Painted  pine  bridal  chest,  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  (1753),  9125.  Cherry  and  maple  highboy,  American  (1710),  $210. 
Mahogany  chest-on-chest,  English,  seventeenth  century,  $220. 

China  and  Pottery:  Tortoise-shell  Bennington  lion,  length  10",  $45.  Pink  lustre 
Staffordshire  pitcher,  height  4.%",  $15.  Silver  resist  lustre  pitcher,  Stafford¬ 
shire,  height  ,  $40.  Wedgwood  cream  ware  cruet,  with  four  bottles,  $32.50. 
Four  Wedgwood  candlesticks,  height  9",  $40.  Chamberlain-Worcester  tea 
service,  eighteenth  century,  twenty-four  pieces,  $80. 

Clocks:  Willard  banjo-clock  in  original  condition,  $200.  Maple  tall  case  clock, 
American,  eighteenth  century,  $160. 

Glass:  Waterford  cut-glass  bowl,  $37.50.  Set  of  Bristol  glass  table  lustres,  two 
candelabra  and  four  candlesticks,  $360.  Sapphire  blue  glass  covered  bowl, 
Sandwich,  $20.  Twelve  early  Sandwich  pressed  glass  plates,  $84. 
ahles:  Fiddleback  maple  table,  height  27",  $35.  Mahogany  tilt  top-table, 
height,  28",  $32.50.  Rosewood  sewing-table  by  Phyfe,  height  29^",  $60. 
Maple  farmhouse  table,  height  26",  $90.  Walnut  drop-leaf  table,  Chippendale 
type,  $65.  Two  cherry  console-tables,  Hepplewhite  type,  semi-octagonal  tops 

Tto  form  one  table,  $90. 

NEW  YORK —  The  Anderson  Galleries 


S.E.  HO LOWAY^m^/y  Samuel  H  OLOWAY 

ESTABLISHED  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS 


(Snlii  dtliter 


of  Antique  and  AModern  Fixture  and  EDtCirror 
Frames  and  Fine  Furniture 

61  HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON 


IV hen  in  THIJ^A T> SJ^PHIzA 

call  at 

OSBORN’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Old (fl ass,  Qhina,  Fefpter,  Etc. 

1026  PINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 


H.  SACKS  M  SONS 

62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE,  BROOKLINE  865 


April  19,  20,  21,  22 

Sale  of  Spanish  Antiques  from  the  Collection  of  Luis  Rui2 

Furniture:  Table  with  four  drawers,  Spanish,  seventeenth  century,  $400.  Six 
stools  covered  with  leather,  Spanish,  seventeenth  century,  $270.  Red  velvet 
upholstered  bench,  Spanish,  sixteenth  century,  $280.  Renaissance  vargueno 
with  ivory  encrustations,  Spanish,  sixteenth  century,  $500.  Small  walnut 
table, Spanish,  seventeenth  century,  $57.50.  Carved  walnut-chest,  seventeenth- 
century,  $60.  English  mahogany  and  ormolu  mantel  clock,  made  by  John 
Taylor, London,  late  eighteenth  century,  $340.  Set  of  four  carved  and  gilt  wood 
altar  candlesticks,  Spanish,  eighteenth  century,  $70. 

Miscellaneous:  Wooden  ceiling,  beautiful  example  of  Hispano-Arabic  work, 
Moorish,  fourteenth  century,  $3700.  Gothic  walnut  choir  stall,  Spanish, 
fifteenth  century,  $1600.  Gothic  wrought  iron  chorister’s  desk,  Spanish, 
fifteenth  century,  $700.  Door  with  iron  nails  and  knocker, .Spanish,  thirteenth 
century,  $500.  Wooden  door  with  wrought  Renaissance  door-knocker,  Spanish, 
sixteenth  century,  $225. 

Rugs:  Black  Alpuj arras  rug,  Spanish,  seventeenth  century,  $18.  Knotted  woolen 
rug,  Spanish,  seventeenth  century,  $125. 

April  26,  27,  28,  29 

Sale  of  Old  English  and  Irish  Silver  and  Sheffield  Plate 

Sheffield:  Coffee  urn,  English  (1820),  $44.  Knife  tray,  English  (1780),  $30.  Pair 
of  sauce-tureens  with  covers,  English  (1780),  $57.50.  Set  of  four  Sheffield  and 
crystal  bonbon-dishes,  English  (1790),  $60.  Candelabrum,  square  base  with 
four  brackets,  English  (1780),  $70.  Pair  of  entree-dishes,  English  (1780),  $75. 

Silver:  George  II  epergne,  London  (1757),  $500.  Set  of  four  George  III  sauce- 
tureens  with  covers,  made  by  Henry  Chawner  (1787),  $350.  Set  of  four  Irish 
candlesticks  (1740),  $360.  Old  Irish  hot-water  jug  (1774),  $180.  Pair  of 
George  III  sauce-tureens  (1790),  $175.  Pair  of  George  III  saltcellars  (1791), 
$55.  George  III  oval  tea  caddy,  made  by  Henry  Chawner  (1809),  $120. 
Queen  Anne  coffee-pot,  made  by  Benjamin  Pyne  (1701),  $385.  Pair  of  George 
III  trays  (1802),  $65.  George  II  cream-jug  (1731),  $80.  George  III  hot-water 
jug  (1777),  $45.  Charles  I  seal-top  spoon  (1633),  $57.50.  James  I  apostle 
spoon  (1606),  $40. 

May  9,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Sale  of  Antiques  From  the  Jane  Teller  Collection 

Chairs:  Maple  armchair,  baluster  splat,  rush  seat,  early  American  (1700),  $70. 
Maple  fiddle-back  armchair,  baluster  splat,  Spanish  feet,  early  American 
(1710),  $155.  Mahogany  Hepplewhite  two-backed  love-seat,  $90.  Maple  lad¬ 
der-back  side-chair,  five  splats,  early  American  (1740),  $35.  Banister-back 
maple  chair,  $27.50.  Pair  of  Sheraton  lacquered  armchairs,  black  with  gold, 
English  (1790),  $20.  Pair  of  maple  armchairs,  painted  red,  three  splats,  rush 
seats,  $47.50.  Roundabout  desk-chair,  hickory  and  oak,  rush  seat,  $50.  Lad¬ 
der-back  maple  rocking-chair,  five  splats,  $37.50. 

Clocks:  Mahogany  grandfather  clock;  maker,  T.  Bates;  Huddersfield ,  $90.  Ma¬ 
hogany  wall-clock,  early  American  (1830),  $16.  Samuel  Terry  mahogany 
mantel-clock  (1820),  $20. 

Desks,  Bureaus,  and  Highboys:  Curly  maple  highboy,  cabriole  legs,  sides  in  plain 
maple  (1770),  $210.  Mahogany  highboy,  cabriole  legs,  $225.  Mahogany  secre¬ 
tary  (1790),  $80.  Maple  secretary  bureau-desk  (1820),  $105.  Curly  maple 
lowboy,  cabriole  legs,  $90.  Wild  cherrywood  desk,  fall-top  front  (1810),  $160. 
Small  curly  maple  bureau,  original  brasses  (1790),  $85. 

Glass:  Stiegel  flint-glass  goblet  (1780),  $15.  Wistarburg  amber-glass  bowl,  $14. 
Pair  of  silvered  minor  balls  on  white  marble  base,  $6.  Three  Sandwich  white- 
glass  bowls,  $3.  Opaque  Sandwich  syrup-jug  with  pewter  cover,  $14.  Pair  of 
pale  yellow  Sandwich  glass  candlesticks,  $17.50.  Two  millefiori  paper-weights, 
New  Jersey  glass,  $6.  Sandwich  glass  water-pitcher,  $6.  Five-piece  Sandwich 
glass  set,  $7.  Two  Sandwich  glass  water-pitchers,  $13. 


Antique  Furniture 

‘Brass  0 Antiques  Restored 


CHARLES  S.  ANDREWS 

zjdntiques 

37  CHARLES  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  Haymarket  2225 


Blue  Hen  ^Antique  Shop 

MRS.  PERRY  D.  THOMPSON 

Harrison  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Open  afternoons  from  2  until  4.  Other  hours  by  appointment 

Telephone,  Lowell  2/80 


‘Philadelphia' s  Barge st  Selection  of 

ntFCJifUEs 

ARTHUR  J.  SUSS  EL 

1724  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


MELVIN  D.  REED 


700  Washington  Street  South  Braintree,  Mass. 

OPPOSITE  THAYER  ACADEMY 

Maple  Highboy  Original  Brasses.  Double  Chest  of  Drawers  Old  Brasses. 
Serpentine-front  Desk  Old  Brasses.  Nine  early  New  England  Desks. 
Swell-front  and  Straight-front  Bureaus.  Tall  Post-beds.  Steigel  and 
Sandwich  Glass.  House  Filled  with  Old  Things. 


BANJO-CLOCK  MOVEMENTS 

and  Farts  for  Repairs 

Perfed  Reproductions  of  the  Famous  Simon  Willard 
Movements 


G.  R.  S.  KILLAM,  Fawtucket,  Fhode  Island 


Tohe  vAntl  QQYe  vS'Kop 


y-  E'Hv/affor3i 


TELEPHONE  185 


682  Mairvytreet 

Fitchburg,  May/; 


Qh  a  ng  e  of  fo  cation 


THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Fitchburg ,  Majfachufetts ,  has 
taken  an  old-fafhioned  house  at  682  Main  Street 
and  furnifhed  it  throughout  with  a  choice  affortment  of 
OLD  NEW  ENGLAND  ANTIQUES  [every  piece  for 
iale]  and  awaits  the  pleaiure  of  your  call. 


No  More 

Copies  of  Antiques  for  January,  1922,  are  in  the  publisher’s 
hands.  The  supply  of  all  the  numbers  of  Volume  I  is  very 
low.  A  lake  your  subscription  begin  with  July ,  1922,  which  opens 
Volume  II. 

On  request  the  publisher  will  advertise  for  back  numbers  of 
Antiques  which  are  out  of  print. 


HARRIS  zAntique  Shop,  Brandon,  Vermont 

WILL  open  the  season  of  1922  on  June  25th,  with  an  exceptional 
line  of  early  American  furniture  in  Curly  Maple,  Cherry,  Pine, 
etc.  We  have  a  very  large  collection  of  early  glass,  including  Cup-Plates, 
Goblets,  etc. 

Will  run  a  Tea  Room  in  connection  and  can  also  accommodate  a 
limited  number  of  over-night  guests. 

At  the  Sign  of  The  Four-Poster 


L,arge  Assortment  ot 

Historical  and  Conventional  Glass  Cup  Plates 
Bottles,  China,  Linen,  and  Fine  Furniture 


For  Anything  Old ,  Visit  or  Write 

The  Antique  Shop  o/MRS.  M.  B.  COOKEROW 

265  King  Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


WORKSHOP  y-  LITTLE  HARBOR, 


at  MARBLEHEAD 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Furniture,  Lustre  Tea  Sets,  Sandwich 
Glass,  Pewter,  Hooked  Rugs,  Prints 


Washington  Street  at  Darling 


FRANK  GARDNER  HALE 

JEWELRY  ENAMELS 

'The  Studio  Shop 

Fine  Old  Furniture,  China,  Pewter,  Glass,  Silver,  and  Many  Other  Things 
Designs  and  Estimates  given  for  the  resetting  of  old  jewelry 

2  PARK  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone ,  Beach  1522M 

Telephone,  Hingham  476 

M  A  G  N  E  R  BROS. 

GREEN  STREET,  HINGHAM,  MASS. 

8 Xpert  Refinishers  &  Repairers 
of  Antiques 

Furniture  of  Ye  Olden  Days 

Antique  &  Modern  Firearms,  Kentucky  Rifles 
Sandwich  Candlesticks  &  Salt  Cellars 
Historical  Cup-Plates  &  Flasks 
Windsor  &  Early  American  Furniture, Lowestoft  China 

The  Sun  Dial  Shop 

STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER 

873  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GOULDING'S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

SOUTH  SUDBURY,  MASS. 

-yd l l  the  Test  of  the  Old  d\ (ew  England 
<sAntiques  in  Stock 

F.  C .  POOLE,  zA ntiq  ues 

Bond’s  Hill,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Telephone  Connection 

If  a  man  can  write  a  better  book  or  make  a  better  mouse-trap  than  his  neighbor, 
though  he  build  his  house  in  the  woods,  the  world  will  make  a  beaten  path  to  his  door  ” 

_ RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 


rr  cr  /f  C\fsrp  O  RARE  BRITISH  COL- 
A  -/  Tsl  (FVjC  -L  A  ONI  ALS  are  my  specialty. 

Selections  sent  on  approval 

T.  ALLEN 

“CRAIGARD,”  BLAKE  HALL  ROAD,  WAN  STEAD,  E.  I  I . 

ENGLAND 


*  I  '  1 1  IS  Society  was  organized  in  igio  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  preserving  for  future  generations  the 
rapidly  disappearing  architectural  monuments  of 
New  England  and  the  antiquities  connected  with 
its  people.  It  owns  eight  houses  (built  1651  to 
1809)  located  in  various  parts  of  New  England; 
maintains  a  historical  museum  at  its  Headquarters 
in  the  Harrison  Gray  Otis  House,  2  Lynde  Street, 
Boston;  and  publishes  a  profusely  illustrated  quar¬ 
terly  magazine,  Old-Time  New  England,  which  is 
sent  free  to  members. 

Membership  :  Life,  $50.00  ;  Active ,  $5.00  ;  Associate,  $2.00 

Are  You  not  interested  in  the  work  done  by  this  Society? 

Why  not  send  for  our  illustrated  circular  of  information? 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
Charles  K.  Bolton,  President  William  C.  Endicott,  Treasurer 
Philip  L.  Spalding,  Director  of  Museum 
Wm.  Sumner  Appleton,  Cor.  Secretary 
Albert  Thorndike,  Recording  Secretary 
George  Parker  Winship,  Librarian 
Address  :  2  Lynde  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  CLEARING  HOUSE 


Caution:  This  department  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  buy,  sell, 
or  exchange  anything  in  the  antique  field. 

While  dealer  announcements  are  not  excluded,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
sales  columns  will  be  used  primarily  by  private  individuals  who  wish  to 
dispose  of  articles  concerning  whose  exact  classification  they  may  be 
either  uncertain  or  ignorant.  Purchasers  of  articles  advertised  in  the 
“Clearing  House”  should,  therefore,  be  sure  of  their  own  competence  to 
judge  authenticity  and  values.  Likewise  those  who  respond  to  wanted 
advertisements  should  assure  themselves  of  the  responsibility  of  pros¬ 
pective  purchasers.  Antiques  cannot  assume  this  responsibility  for  its 


readers,  nor  can  it  hold  itself  accountable  for  misunderstandings  that 
may  arise. 

Rates:  Clearing  House  advertisements  should  be  paid  for  when  sub¬ 
mitted.  Rates,  ten  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion;  minimum  charge, 
$2.00.  Count  each  word,  initial,  and  whole  number  as  a  word,  name 
and  address  as  one  word,  and  send  check  with  copy.  Where  requested, 
Antiques  will  prepare  copy. 

In  answering  advertisements  note  that,  where  the  addressee  is  listed  by 
number  only,  he  should  be  addressed  by  his  number  in  care  of  Antiques, 
683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


FO^  SzAjfie 

A  CENTURY-OLD  BRICK  BUILDING  to  rent. 
Located  on  Beacon  Hill,  Boston,  Mass.  Well 
adapted  for  high-class  antique  shop.  Building  con¬ 
sists  of  eight  rooms,  bath,  several  fireplaces,  steam 
heat,  electric  lights,  and  one-story  ell  store  adjoin¬ 
ing.  Vacant  June  1st.  Si, 800  per  year.  Henry  W. 
Savage,  Inc.,  Agents,  10  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AMERICAN  ANTIQUES,  found  locally— long  tav- 
ern  table,  pine  desk,  chairs,  rugs,  glass,  etc.  Lake 
Sunapee  Route,  Hopkinton,  N.  H.  Marion  Mc¬ 
Lean,  Concord,  N.  H.  Route  1. 

ANTIQUES,  Marthe  de  Haas  Reeves,  announces 
removal  to  1807  Ranstead  Street,  Philadelphia. 
(The  little  street  between  Market  and  Chestnut.) 
Open  all  summer. 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE,  Stiegel,  Stoddard,  Sand- 
wich,  and  Waterford  glass,  vases,  ornaments,  em¬ 
broideries,  prints,  etc.  The  Colonial  Shop,  26 
North  Water  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  W.  W. 
Bennett,  Proprietor. 

ANTIQUES.  Original  New  England  furniture,  glass, 
china,  etc.,  for  sale  at  Pomperaug  Antique  Shop, 
Woodbury,  Conn. 

BAGS  FOR  EVERY  NEED.  Tapestry  and  bead 
bags  repaired  and  copied.  Artistic  novelties.  Bon 
Voyage  gifts.  Katherine  Church,  270  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BANJO  CLOCKS,  two.  Have  sold  many  in  the  past, 
but  none  better,  original  picture  in  one.  Can 
supply  most  anything  in  the  antique  line.  Geo.  C. 
Flynt,  Monson,  Mass. 

BANJO  CLOCKS,  case,  scrolls,  acorn  finial,  door 
and  neck,  mahogany.  Flat  dial  glass,  mahogany 
rim.  Perfect  running  condition,  $50.  Miss  Julia 
D.  S.  Snow,  277  Federal  Street,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

BITTER  SWEET  SHOP,  antiques,  colorful  gifts  for 
old-fashioned  people.  Molly  Nye  Gammons, 
Hathaway  Road,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

CHIPPENDALE  SECRETARY,  inlaid,  broken 
arch,  and  urn  design.  Chippendale  clothes  press, 
inlaid,  original  brasses.  English  sideboard.  Walnut 
secretary.  Box  446,  Beaufort,  S.  C. 

COVERLETS,  antique  and  reproduction.  Hand- 
woven  linen.  Maude  Pollard  Hull,  Box  189, 
Richmond,  Va. 

CURLY  MAPLE  MIRROR,  Chippendale  type. 
Engraving,  Franklin  at  the  Court  oj  France.  Set 
thirty-six  Currier  Civil  War  prints,  colored.  We 
have  the  much-desired  mahogany  veneer  mould¬ 
ings  for  framing  old  prints.  Gilding  and  repairing 
of  old  pidture  and  mirror  frames.  Send  for  folder  on 
the  restoration  of  discolored  prints  and  painting. 
Haley  and  Steele,  109  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston 
17,  Mass.  (Let  us  know  your  wants  in  old  prints, 
and  about  those  you  wish  to  sell.) 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  LOWBOY,  Chippen- 
dale  chair,  engravings,  colored  prints.  Offers.  Miss 
G.  B.  Robinson,  Annapolis  Royal,  Nova  Scotia. 

EXPERT  APPRAISER  of  antiques,  thirty-four 
years’  experience  restoring  and  cleaning  oil  paint¬ 
ings.  Geo.  C.  J.  Bailey,  8  Caledonia  Avenue, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FANCY  BROKEN  ARCH  CORNER  CUPBOARD, 
original  condition,  cut-out  shelves,  panel  doors, 
double  bracket  feet,  original  brasses.  Also  fine 
walnut  chest  (blanket),  original  brasses.  Wood¬ 
lands  cup-plate.  Lafayette  cup.  Large  silver  resist 


pitcher  and  currier.  Penns’  freaky  picture.  Also 
American  flasks,  glass.  W.  Rainsford,  8319  Nor¬ 
wood  Street,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FIVE  OLD  AMERICAN  PEWTER  PLATES,  one 
Boston  make.  Six  old  pewter  egg  cups,  Fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  glass.  Frank.  G.  Hale,  2  Park  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 

HEPPLEWHITE  INLAID  CARD  TABLE,  set  of 
five,  fluted  and  quilted  early  American  blown 
tumblers,  size  2"  x  2J4".  Fred  B.  Reynolds, 
Stevens  Corner,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

HESSIAN  ANDIRONS,  $75.  Six  curly  maple  chairs, 
$75.  Table,  $50.  Six  rare  chairs,  property  Caroline 
Bonapart,  $500.  Old  Holbein  prints,  $5  to  $15 
each.  Old  brass  and  copper.  Laige  Chippendale 
block-foot  drop-leaf  table.  No.  187. 

HISTORICAL  FLASKS.  An  exceptionally  fine  col¬ 
lection.  Other  early  glass  and  a  few  nice  things  in 
early  American  furniture.  Can  be  seen  by  appoint¬ 
ment:  221  East  17th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Telephone:  Bowling  Green  3100;  extension  151. 

HISTORICAL  GLASS  CUP  PLATES,  historical 
flasks,  two-quart  violin  flask,  other  unlisted  flasks. 
Stiegel  and  Sandwich  glass.  Hepplewhite  swell- 
front  bureau.  Jos.  Yaeger,  1264  East  Third 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Oho. 

HOOSAC  ANTIQUE  &  HOBBY  SHOP,  Hoosick 
Falls,  N.  Y.  When  automobiling  be  sure  and  stop. 
Early  American  furniture,  exceptionally  fine  selec¬ 
tion  of  Historical  Glass  Flasks  and  other  bottles. 
Early  American  Glass  and  Sandwich  Glass. 

INTERIOR,  also  window  sashes  150  years  old,  part 
of  which  have  the  old  green  glass  in  them.  No.  190. 

KITCHEN  DRESSER,  pine,  panelled  doors,  H 
hinges,  original  in  rough.  English  hall-clock  of  oak, 
by  Smallwood  (1750),  figure  31,  Moore’s  Old  Clock 
Book.  Acanthus  leg  card-table  and  42“  diameter 
maple  duck-foot  table,  perfect.  7 YQ'  lustre  plates, 
unusual  design  and  very  pink.  Mahogany  and 
apple  Sheraton  swell-front  bureau.  Original  oval 
brasses,  in  rough;  twenty-five  mirrors,  Sandwich 
glass,  etc.  Small  country  dealer,  small  prices. 
Fred  B.  Reynolds,  Stevens  Corner,  North  An¬ 
dover,  Mass. _ _ 

MAPLE  BLANKET  CHEST,  excellent  condition, 
upper  part  with  lid,  two  drawers  below,  wood 
handies,  fine  brass  lock  scutcheons,  bracket  feet 
with  well  cut  scroll  between,  crated  for  shipment, 
Sioo.  Louise  L.  Dean,  293  Walnut  Street,  Ded¬ 
ham,  Mass.  Telephone:  Dedham  263  M. 

OLD  HALL  CLOCK.  Fine  Chippendale  chair.  P.  H. 
Whitney,  75A  Chestnut  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

ONE  HEPPLEWHITE  CHAIR  three  feathers  in 
back.  One  Derby  sugar  bowl  without  cover,  other¬ 
wise  good  condition.  Mrs.  W.  G.  Moffat,  The 
Lilacs,  Madison,  Conn. 

PAIR  COLORED  PRINTS,  engraved  by  Watts 
after  Moreland,  1794,  entitled  Morning — Evening. 
Rare.  Copper  lustre  jugs.  Pair  Parian  figures  under 
dome-shaped  globes,  scriptural  subjects,  very 
beautiful,  14"  high.  Mrs.  M.  W.  Wells,  837  East- 
wood  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PAIR  SMALL  EARLY  MIRRORS,  fine  set  candel¬ 
abra,  large  ship  model,  mahogany  four-post  bed, 
rosewood  melodion,  maple  chest,  beds  and  high¬ 
boy,  pewter  and  glass.  Mrs.  Kate  Pi  erce  Thayer 
154  Commercial  Street,  Weymouth,  Mass. 

PF  FECT  COPIES  made  of  the  old-time  ships  in 
"iginal  old  way.  Expert  restoring  in  antique  of 


oil  and  water-color  pictures.  A.  Clive  Edwards, 
P.  O.  Box  5 1 1 ,  Salem,  Mass. 

PIANOFORTE,  made  Loud  Bros.,  Philadelphia, 
mahogany  with  inlay,  seven  carved  legs,  brass 
mounts,  three  drawers,  fine  condition.  Same  as 
illustrated,  p.  514,  Furniture  oj  Our  Forefathers . 
Price  right.  Dr.  Henry  Smart,  Box  107,  South 
Hamilton,  Mass. 

RARE  OLD  MAHOGANY  HEPPLEWHITE 
SOFA,  four  legs  in  front,  three  back;  three  flutings 
in  leg  terminating  in  club  foot,  upholstered  back. 
Address  care  of  Antiques. 

ROSE  HILL  HOOKED  RUGS  and  foot  cushions, 
originals  and  old  designs.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Duncan, 
Nuttall,  Gloucester  County,  Va. 

SANDWICH  GLASS  CUP-PLATES,  salts,  com- 
ports,  china,  rugs,  clocks,  shawls,  quilts,  Colonial 
furniture,  mirrors,  pidtures,  etc.  Minnie  M'organ 
Williams,  128  Mulberry  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

SHERATON  SIDEBOARD,  very  fine,  perfedt  condi¬ 
tion,  swell  center,  bottle  drawers,  etc.,  $350.  Snap¬ 
shot  on  request.  Box  194,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

SIX  GENUINE  Louis  XIV  golden  walnut  carved 
chairs,  perfect  condition,  original  covers,  nails. 
Were  in  private  colledtion.  No.  189. 

STUNNING  HIGH  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS, 
original  brasses,  $85.  Windsor  settee,  wonderful 
turnings,  center  stretcher,  rare  specimen,  $175. 
Candlewick  spreads,  beauties,  $10,  and  up.  Home- 
spun  coverlets,  $15  up.  Booklet  of  special  offerings, 
Katharine  Willis,  272  Hillside  Avenue,  Jamaica. 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

THE  SHIP  SHOP  ANTIQUES.  Ship  models,  figure 
heads,  furniture,  old  glass,  pewter,  china.  Open 
from  I  to  6  daily,  except  Sunday,  beginning  May 
29th,  and  at  other  times  by  appointment.  190  Hope 
Street,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

WE  HAVE  recently  added  to  our  colledtion  an  old 
mahogany  grandfather’s  clock,  brass  works,  in  per¬ 
fect  running  condition;  two  corner  cupboards  of 
early  date,  dolphin  sticks,  cup-plates,  bottles,  and 
several  quaint  articles  for  the  fireplace.  Prices 
reasonable.  Dorothy  O.  Schubart,  Inc.,  231 
Fifth  Avenue,  Pelham,  N.  Y. 

UNUSUAL  SET  OF  OLD  BRISTOL  CHINA 
complete.  Don  Quixote,  10"  plate,  proof  condition, 
dark  blue.  Beautiful  bead  bag.  Mrs.  D.  T.  John¬ 
son,  534  Locust  Street,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

A  LOWBOY.  Must  be  in  original  condition.  M. 
Burns,  453  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AMERICAN  COLONIAL  MINIATURES  AND 
PASTELS.  No,  i9i. _ 

AMERICAN  GLASS  FLASKS.  Private  colledtor 
pays  highest  prices.  It  will  pay  you  to  advise  me 
at  once.  Clifford  Kaufmann,  105  Hillside  Avenue 
Nutley,  N.  J. 

AMERICAN  GLASS  FLASKS.  Desire  correspond¬ 
ence  with  colledlors  with  view  of  exchanging  dupli¬ 
cates  and  information.  George  S.  McKearin, 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS,  almanacs.  New  Eng- 
land  primers,  before  1830;  books  and  pamphlets  re¬ 
lating  to  American  history,  before  1 840;  guides;  dia¬ 
ries,  and  books  of  travels,  also  pamphlets  relating  to 
California,  Oregon,  and  other  Western  States  pub¬ 
lished  or  written  before  1865;  old  letters,  docu- 
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ments,  etc.,  written  by  famous  Americans  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  American  history;  Indian  narratives  and 
captivities;  printed  single  sheets;  material  relating 
to  the  American  Revolution;  books  and  pamphlets 
printed  in  the  Colonies  and  many  other  things 
wanted.  Cash  by  return  mail.  Charles  F.  Heart- 
man,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

AN  ENGLISH  WALNUT  HIGHBOY  TOP.  Send 
description  and  price.  Clyde  C.  Brown,  Franklin, 

N.  H. 

ANTIQUES.  Hunting  antiques  all  the  time.  Let  me 
know  your  wants.  E.  H.  Guerin,  Hopkinton,  N.  H. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  SILVER  GOBLETS  and 
small  pieces  in  good  condition.  No.  188. 

EARLY  BOSTON  IMPRINTS,  newspapers  or  post¬ 
ers  printed  on  one  side  of  a  sheet,  pamphlets,  and 
anything  old,  odd  or  curious  from  the  Boston  press 
wanted.  G.  A.  Jackson,  106  Pemberton  Building, 
Boston,  Mass. 

HISTORICALGLASS  CUP-PLATES.  Willard, Cur¬ 
tis,  Wilder,  Tower,  or  Mulligan  clocks.  Wooden  or 
iron  candle  stands.  Will  buy  any  kind  of  old  blown 
or  pressed  glass.  Private  collector.  No.  177. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  Eastern  Curator  of  early 
American  art  for  Western  or  Southern  museum. 
Satisfactory  credentials  furnished.  No.  192. 

PRIVATE  COLLECTOR  desires  in  original  condi¬ 
tion,  Willard  tall  clocks,  Willard,  Cummins  or 
Whiting  banjo  clocks;  Dolphin  candlesticks,  and 
colored  Sandwich  lamps.  Clifford  Kaufman,  105 
Hillside  Avenue,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

YELLOW  DOLPHIN  GLASS  LAMPS,  single  or  in 
pairs.  State  best  cash  price.  No.  186. 

COLLECTORS’  GUIDE  TO  DEALERS 

Henceforth  Antiques  will  maintain  this  Collectors’  Guide  listed  alphabetically  by  states.  The  charge  for  each  insertion  of  a  Dealer’s  address  is  $2.00. 
Longer  announcements  by  dealers  whose  names  are  marked  *  will  be  found  in  the  main  advertising  columns.  Contracts  for  less  than  six  months  not  accepted. 

CONNECTICUT 

’ALSOP  &  BISSEL,  Main  Street,  Farmington — 
General  line. 

’LAERCOLIRT  LODGE,  Litchfield — General  line. 

ILLINOIS 

*LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago — Old  Violins. 

’THE  HO  HO  SHOP,  673  North  Michigan  Boule¬ 
vard,  North  Chicago — General  line. 

MAINE 

CARTER’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Kennebunk— 
General  line. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

’CHARLES  S.  ANDREWS,  37  Charles  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton — Antique  furniture. 

’THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  S.  E.  H.  Safford,  68a  Main 
Street,  Fitchburg — General  line. 

’BLUE  HEN  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Harrison  Street 
Lowell — General  line. 

’BOSTON  ANTIQUE  EXCHANGE,  33  Charles 
Street,  Boston — General  line. 

’BOSTON  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  59  Beacon  Street, 
Boston — General  line. 

*R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich — Antique  rugs,  re¬ 
pairer  of  rugs. 

’CARESWELL  SHOP,  Marshfield— General  line. 

’COLONIAL  ANTIQUE  ORIENTAL  CO.,  151 
Charles  Street,  Boston — General  line, 

*C.  L.  COONEY,  379  Boylston  Street,  Boston — 
General  line. 

’JAMES  M.  FISKE  &  CO.,  13  and  17  Province 
Street,  Boston — Restorer  oil  paintings. 

’FLAYDERMAN  AND  KAUFMAN,  65,  67  and 
68  Charles  Street,  Boston — General  line. 

’GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN,  79  Chestnut  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton — Antique  jewelry  and  silver. 

’H.  GOLDBERG,  363  Cambridge  Street,  Boston — 
Antique  furniture  and  repairer. 

’GOULDING'S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sudbury 
— General  line. 

*CHAS.  T.  GRILLEY,  49  Charles  Street,  Boston — 
General  line. 

’FRANK  GARDNER  HALE,  2  Park  Square, 
Boston — Enamel  and  antique  jewelry. 

*HILL-McKAY  CO,  120  Tremont  Street,  Boston — 
Appraisers. 

♦JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY,  Washington 
Street,  Boston — Early  New  England  furniture. 

’JOEL  KOOPMAN,  INC.,  18  Beacon  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton — General  line. 

‘LEONARD  &  COMPANY,  46-48  Bromfield 
Street,  Boston — Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

*C.  F.  LIBBIE  &  COMPANY,  3  Hamilton  Place, 
Boston — Rare  Books  and  Old  Prints. 

♦KATHERINE  N.  LORING,  Ye  Old  Halle,  Way- 
land — General  line. 

’MAGNER  BROTHERS,  Green  Street,  Hingham— 
Antique  furniture. 

♦DANIEL  F.  MAGNER,  Fountain  Square,  Hing¬ 
ham — General  line,  Appraiser. 

♦J.  S.  METCALF,  corner  North  and  Federal  Streets, 
Salem — General  line. 

♦MUSICIAN’S  SUPPLY  CO.,  218  Tremont  Street, 
Boston — Old  Violins, Violas,  and  ’Cellos. 

*T.  C.  POOLE,  Bond’s  Hill,  Gloucester — Gen’l  line. 

♦Queen  Anne  Cottage,  Queen  Anne  Corners,  Accord 
— General  line. 

LOLTSE  R.  READER,  276  Appleton  Street,  Lowell 
— General  line. 

’MELVIN  D.  REED,  700  Washington  Street,  South 
Braintree — General  line. 

*1.  SACK,  85  Charles  Street,  Boston — General  line. 

*H.  SACKS  &  SONS,  62—64  Harvard  Street,  Brook¬ 
line — General  line. 

♦SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW,  147  Tremont  Street, 
Boston — Antique  furniture,  jewelry,  ship  models. 

’SIMON  STEPHENS,  910  North  Shore  Road, 
Revere — Hooked  rugs,  repairer  of  rugs. 

*A.  STOWELL  &  CO.,  24  Winter  Street,  Boston — 
Jewellers  and  repairers  of  jewe'ry. 

♦THE  LITTLE  COTTAGE,  493  Auburn  dale  Street, 
Auburndale — General  line. 

M.  L.  WALKER,  151  Berkley  Street,  Boston  — 
Paintings,  general  line. 

YE  BRADFORD  ARMS,  59  Court  Street,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Tea  Room — General  line. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

’WEBSTER  PLACE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  AND  TEA 
ROOM,  Franklin — General  line. 

NEW  YORK 

’AMSTERDAM  SHOPS,  608  Amsterdam  Avenue 
— General  line. 

’FRED  J.  PETERS,  384-386  Broadway  Murray 
Hill,  Flushing,  Long  Island — General  line. 

J.  POLLAK,  1026  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City — - 
Antiques  and  reproductions. 

♦STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER,  873  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City —  General  line,  firearms. 

*A.  WILLIAMS,  62  Ossining  Road,  Pleasantville — 
General  line. 

’KATHARINE  WILLIS,  272  Hillside  Avenue, 
Jamaica,  Long  Island — General  line. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

’THE  ANTIQUE  SHOE  OF  MRS.  M.  B.  COOKE- 
ROW,  265  King  Street,  Pottstown — General  line. 

FRANCIS'  D.  BRINTON,  Oermead  Farm,  West 
Chester — Early  Pennsylvania  furniture,  glass,  etc. 

♦WILLIAM  R.  FIELES,  Christiana,  Lancaster 
Countv — Antiques. 

♦HUSTON’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  321  South  nth 
Street,  Philadelphia — General  line. 

♦FERDINAND  KELLER,  216—224  South  Ninth 
Street,  Philadelphia — General  line. 

’OSBORNE’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1026  Pine  Street, 
Philadelphia — General  line. 

♦THE  PHILADELPHIA  ANTIQUE  EXCHANGE, 
129  South  18th  and  109  South  15th  Streets,  Phila¬ 
delphia — General  line. 

♦PHILADELPHIA  ANTIQUE  CO.,  633  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia — General  line. 

♦ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL,  1724  Chestnut  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia — General  line. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

’MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER,  260  Brow 
Street,  East  Providence — Antique  glassware,  china. 

*G.  R.  S.  KILLAM,  Pawtucket — Clock  repairing. 

VERMONT 

HARRIS  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Branders— Gen’l  line. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

’GEORGE  W.  REYNOLDS,  1742  M  Street  N.W., 
Washington — Antique  furniture. 

ENGLAND 

T.  ALLEN,  “Craigard,”  Blak  Hall  Road,  Wain- 
stead — Stamps. 

REPAIRERS 

N.  S.  HILL,  iao  Tremont  Street,  Boston — China, 
glass,  silver,  bric-a-brac. 

♦S.  EDWARD  HOLOWAY,  61  Hanover  Street, 
Boston — Restorer  of  old  wood  and  metal. 

THE  LAERCOURT  LODGE 
e Antique  Shop 
LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 

Early  Americana 

A.  WILLIAMS 

62  Ossining  Road,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.  Telephone  2 1  /  Pleasantoi/le,  N.  Y. 

Reproductions  and  Special  Detail  W ork 

Antique  Furniture  Bought,  Sold ,  and  Restored 

NOTHING  RESTORED  UNTIL  SOLD 

COLONIAL  AND  EUROPEAN  ANTIQUES 
The  pit  tie  Qottage 

AUB  URN  DA  A 

MASSACHUSETTS 

493  AUBURN  STREET 

Telephone,  West  Newton  1062  W 

Telephone:  Marshfield  102-11  Edward  C.  Ford 

U/hen  motoring  along  the  South  Shore,  visit  the 

CARESWELL  SHOP  at 

MARSHFIELD,  MASS.  :  :  next  the  Historic  Winslow  House 
Characteristic  Antiques  in  a  ‘ Rare  Setting 

C  j)'s,  individual  and  attractive 
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Adam  Furniture — see  furniture. 


Allen,  Robert,  china  maker  . 

Allston,  Washington,  portrait  painter. 

Anderson,  Alexande:.  engraver . 

Antique  Dealers’  Association . 249 

Antiques  Abroad,  by  Autolycus, 

33,  82,  129,  173,  223,  271 

Antiques,  new  stores . 132 

Antique  Stores  of  America 

I.  Boston .  41 

IT.  Philadelphia .  92 

Arab  pistols . 279 

Armor,  s;  lies’ of...!.' . ;  40,  90,  174 

Association  (Antique  Dealers’) . 248 

Atkinson,  Miss  Grace . 250 

Autographs,  sales  of . 81,  235,  284 

Autolycus,  Antiques  Abroad, 

33,  82,  129,  173,  223,  271 
B 

Ball  Gown,  The,  silver  coffee-pot. .  23,  24 

Balls,  James,  china  artist . 256 

Barber,  Edwin  Atlee,  authority  on 


Faking,  The  Gentle  Art  of,  by  Ric- 

Webster,  McCloud . 

.  21 

cardo  Nobile . 

134 

Whittemore,  Joseph . 

.  22 

.  32 

Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim  Century,  by 

Wood,  Enoch .  .  116.  117,  175, 

176,224 

,  164 

Wallace  Nutting . 

37 

Minton  china  . 

. . . .233 

,25ft 

The  Present  State  of  Old  English  Fur¬ 
niture,  by  R.  W.  Symonds . 

Lace  and  Embroidery  Collector,  The, 

Nankin  transfer  ware . 

.  .  13 

.  81 
.  169 

181 

Old  China  magazine . 

Parrot  in  French  porcelain, 

....  116 

INDEX  TO  VOLUME  t.  This  index  has  been-compiled  with  a  view  to  securing  the  maximum  available  detail  with  the  minimum  cross  reference.  Special 
topics  should  be  sought  first  under  general  headings;  thus,  books  and  titles  of  books  are  to  be  found  under  the  main  headings  of  Books  and  Books — Old  and  Rare. 
Similarly,  specific  material  on  glass,  ceramics,  etc.,  should  be  sought  under  those  general  headings.  Names  of  persons  are  listed  singly,  and  also  are  grouped  under 
the  trade  followed.  Large  and  small  capitals  indicate  titles  of  articles. 

Deerfield,  N.  H . 267,  268 

Dexter,  Mrs.  Mary  F . 209’  210 

Dike — see  furniture. 

Dobbins,  china  artist . 115-120 

Dolls . 10,  11,  13,  14,  16 

Dolls,  Cornelia . 249 

Doll  houses . 129 

Dolphin  design . 36,  58,  60 

Domenicis,  M.  P . 150 

Doolittle,  Elizabeth . 226 

Door  knockers . 131,  150,  151 

Doors,  Spanish,  sale  of . 285 

Drawnwork,  lace . 212,  213 

Dubois,  Vincent,  porcelain  maker . 247 

Durfee,  Walter  H .  54 

Duval,  William  Pope,  Governor  of 

Florida .  24 

Dyer,  Herbert . 115,  118,  120 

Dyer,  Walter  A. — Early  Pottery  of 

New  England .  19 

The  Pressed  Glassware  of  Old 

Sandwich .  57 

John  Goddard  and  His  Block 

Fronts . 203 

Dyke — see  furniture. 

E 

Editorials: — 

Amateurs .  7 

A  ntiques  speaks  for  itself .  7 

As  for  the  Past .  7 

As  for  policy .  8 

Association  of  Antique  Dealers,  An.  .249 

Before  going  to  Press .  9 

Card  of ‘Thanks .  55 

Collector’s  Kinship .  7 

Criticism  Foreseen  and  Accepted,  A  9 

Drops  from  off  the  Eaves . 202 

Ethics  of  antiques  trade . 249 

Extremes  and  the  Cave  Dweller. ...  151 

Fashions  Modified .  9 

Plistorical  Societies  Likewise .  9 

If  you  have  tears — ! . 248 

Introducing  Cornelia . . 249 

Introducing  Stencilled  Furniture.. .  .  154 

Loose  Shingles . 251 

Mea  Culpa . 103 

Meetin’  Time .  8 

Modern  Application,  A .  56 

Museum  and  First  Aid,  The .  9 

“Old  Blue’’  Again,  and  Mulberry. .  .250 
Painted  Furniture,  The  Lineage  of.  .  156 

Policy  of  Magazine .  8 

Proof  Demanded . 104 

Safety  First .  55 

Substituting  the  Attic . 152 

Things  to  Be  Left  Undone .  8 

Together  with  Attic  Salt . 153 

Where  Glass  Touches  Glass .  56 

Edmunds  and  Co.,  potters .  22 

Embroidery . . . 211,  212,  216 

Embroidery'  of  Eighteenth  Century.  .  .247 

Embroidery,  sales  of . 40,  188 

Engravings — see  Indians. 

Enright,  John  H.,  Secretary  of  Antique 

Dealers’  Association . 249 

Erving,  H.  W . 206 

Etchings,  sale  of . 235 

Evelyn,  John,  author . 274 

Exeter,  N.  H . 268 

Exhibitions: — 

Announced. . .39,  89,  136,  185,  237,  283 

Mentioned .  39 

F 

Fales,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  L.  .  1 13,  1 14,  156 

Farrington,  Joseph . 83,  173 

Farnham,  Henry  and  Rufus,  silver¬ 
smiths . 136 

Farrar,  Caleb,  potter . 22 

Felton  portrait  of  Shakespeare . 272 

Fiddler’s  Throne . 267,  268 

Field,  Eugene . 184 

Field,  Mrs.  Marshall . 222 

Fitzherbert,  A.,  author . 273,  274 

“Flanders  Babies” .  11 

Flanders,  tapestries  from.. .  .225,  226,  276 

Flaxman,  designer .  37 

Flayderman,  Philip,  Vice-President  of 

Antique  Dealers’  Association . 249 

Ford's  Theatre . 229 

Foreign  Antiques,  Notes  on  the 

Personal  Importation  of . 266 

Fowler,  Major  Alfred . 132 

Fowler,  Major  Alfred — Collecting 

Bookplates . 169 

Franks,  Sir  Wollaston . 252 

Fraser,  Esther  Stevens .  156,  250 

Fraser,  Esther  Stevens — The  Golden 

Age  of  Stencilling . 162 

Furniture: — 

(For  individual  names  see  cabinet 
makers) 

Adam . . . 26,  28,  29 

Black,  Adam,  connection  with  Sher¬ 
aton . 25, 26 

Block  front . 203 

Brasses  for .  18 

Cabinet  in  lac . ; . 224 

Cabinet  makers  mentioned: — 

Burnham,  Benjamin . 204,  206 

Chapin,  Aaron . 206 

Chippendale,  Thomas,  25,  26,27,36,83 

Gillows  of  Lancaster . 265 

Goddard,  John .  181,  199,  203 

Goddard,  Thomas . 208 

Hepplewhite,  George . 25,  26,  27 

Hitchcock,  Lambert . 250 

Keys  and  Lockwood . 284 

Phyfe,  Duncan . 86,  199 

Rawson, . 208 

Savery,  William . 199 


Barber,  John  W.,  book  cited . 250 

Baxter  prints . 129 

Beaufatt . . 210 

Bed  curtains,  in  crewel  work, 

February  front  cover,  55 

Bedspread,  blue  and  rose . 233 

Bedspread  made  in  1770 . 230 

Berry,  Agnes . LI 

Bigelow,  Francis  Hill .  15,  27,  28,  84 

Bingham,  Fanny,  letter  from . 217,  218 

Bingham,  James  Hervey,  letter  to, 

217,218 

Black,  Adam — see  furniture. 

Blaisdell— see  Blasdeil. 

Blasdell,  David,  clockmaker . 233 

B< >1  'bin  work . 211,  213 

Bolton,  Ethel  Stanwood,  joint  author.  38 
Bondome,  The  Home  Market, 

36,  85,  131,  175,  225,  278 

Bone  ornamentation . 260 

Books: — 

Americana . 275 

Bay  Psalm  book . 177 

Bibles . 31,32,81,  177.  178,  179,  284 

Bible,  Forty-two  line  Gutenberg, 

177,  178,  179 

Bible  sale  prices . 284 

Book  of  Talismans ,  Amulets  and  Zo¬ 
diacal  Gems,  The . 282 

Book  auctions.  . . 33,  81 

Britwell  court  library . 274 

Broadsides . 227,  229 

Bossu,  Nouveaux  Voyages  aux  I  tides 

Ocridentales . 248 

Burdett-Coutts,  sale  of  library  of  .  .  .275 

Caxton  sale  prices . 284 

Compleat  Gardener ,  The . .273 

Dickens,  first  editions  sold,  127,  128,  275 
Found  in  chest  in  New  Mexico,  167 ,  168 
Old  and  rare — see  below. 

Manuscripts  at  sales — see  sales . 235 

Printed  before  1500 .  31 

Psalm  book .  34 

Received . 135 

Sales  of _ 81,  139,  179,  186,  187.  190, 

223,  235,  236,  271,  275,  284 

Sea  Atlas  (Amsterdam) . 284 

Shakespeare  editions,  sales  of . 275 

Stevenson,  sale  of . 284 

Vail,  Theodore  N.,  sale  of  library.  .  .275 
Books — Old  and  rare: — 

Assemble  of  Foules,  The ,  Chaucer.  .80,  81 

Barnfield,  Richard . 79,  80 

Beginnings  of  Book  Printing, 

The,  by  George  H.  Sargent . 177 

Carrier’s  Address . 227 

Cushman,  Robert,  sermon  by . 128 

Davies,  Sir  John,  author .  81 

Davies  and  Marlowe,  authors .  79 

Dickens,  first  editions . 127,  128 

First  Edition,  in  Parts,  as  Issued, 

by  George  H.  Sargent. . . . 127 

First  English  Book  on  Agriculture, 80, 81 

Gosson,  Stephen,  author .  81 

Griffin,  Bartholomew,  author.  .  .  .79,  80 
Handbills  of  Yesterday,  The,  by 

George  H.  Sargent . 227 

Hawthorne .  79 

Hither  Side  of  Eden,  The,  by 

George  H.  Sargent. . 273 

Incunobula,  or  cradle  books.. . .  177,  179 

Kipling,  first  editions . 126,  128 

Market  Worth  of  Old  Bibi.es, 

The,  by  George  H.  Sargent .  31 

Marlowe,  Christopher .  81 

Mason’s  Pequol  War .  79 

Shakespeare . 79,  81 

Thackeray,  first  editions.  .  126,  127,  128 
Treasures  in  Country  Attics,  by 

George  H.  Sargent .  79 

Books  reviewed: — 

American  Samplers ,  by  Ethel  Stan¬ 
wood  Bolton  and  Eva  Johnson  Coe  38 
Antiques,  Genuine  and  Spurious,  by 

Frederick  Litchfield . 133 

Architecture,  The  Enjoyment  of,  by 

Talbot  Faulkener  Hamlin . .  .  38 

Bookplates  for  Beginners,  by  Major 

Alfred  Fowler . 132 

Bottles  and  Flasks,  Check  List  of  Early 
A  merican,  by  Stephen  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer .  87 

Day  in  a  Colonial  Home ,  A ,  by  Della 
R.  Prescott . 232 


by  Mrs.  R.  E.  Head . 182 

Period  Furnishings,  by  C.  R.  Clifford, 
231 

Rugs,  The  Practical  Book  of  Oriental , 

by  G.  Griffin  Lewis . 231 

Silver,  Pewter,  and  Sheffield  Plate,  by 

Fred  W.  Burgess .  87 

Silversmith's  and  Allied  Artificers, 
List  of  Philadelphia,  by  Maurice 

Brix . 135 

Stamp  Collector,  The,  by  Stanley  C. 

Johnson . 182 

Bookplates,  Collecting,  by  Alfred 

Fowler . 169 

Booz,  E.  C.,  whiskey  bottles .  88 

Boston  Transcript . 229 

Bovey,  Mrs . 230 

Bow,  England,  china  factory . 256 

Bowen,  Helen,  A  Picture  Waistcoat 

of  the  Eighteenth  Century . 257 

Bowen,  Helen . 247,  248 

Brainerd,  Mrs.  William  Hungerford.  .257 

Brass  candlesticks . 223,  224 

Breed,  Mary . 230 

Bristol,  Frank  M .  81 

Brix,  Maurice,  author . 135 

Brook,  Plervey,  potter .  21 

Brouwer,  Mrs.  Clarence  O  .  .  .  152,  153,  154 

Brussels,  sales  notes  of .  34 

Bunt,  Cyril  G.  E. — The  Carved  Combs 

of  the  Burgenland . 269 

Buratto  lace  .  213, 215 

Burdett-Coutts,  Baroness,  sale  of  an¬ 
tiques . 272 

Burnham,  Beniamin,  cabinet  maker, 

204,  206 

Button,  H.  V . 247 

C 

Cabinet -m akers — see  f u r n it u re . 
Cabinet-Maker’s  Cabinet  Maker, 

A,  (Thomas  Sheraton) .  25 

Callender,  Joseph,  engraver . 169 

Camehl,  Ada  Walker,  author . 233 

Candelabra . 105,  106 

Candlestic  . 105,  22  \  22  1 

Cane,  ivory . 233 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  letters  sold . 284 

Carniola,  comb  from . 270 

Carpel  sale  prices . 236 

Carrick,  Alice  Van  Leer:  Playthings 
of  the  Past,  Historical  Glass 

Cup  Plates . 10,  61 

Carrick,  Alice  Van  Leer . 251 

Cassiobury  Park,  England. . . 271 

Ceramics: — 

(For  individual  names  see  makers  of) 

Ashworth  plates . 233 

Bennington  pottery .  21 

Bennington  lion,  sale  price . 285 

Bow,  England,  china  factory . 253 

Chamberlain-Worcester  tea  set . 285 

Chelsea,  England,  china  factory'  .  .  .253 

Compotes  or  compotieres . 233 

Copeland  pitcher.  .  . . 233 

Derby,  England,  china  factory  . . .  .253 

Glaze,  Rockingham  brown .  21 

Jugs . . 21,  22,  104 

Lowestoft,  Chinese . 255,  256 

Lowestoft,  imitations  of . 256 

Lowestoft  Porcelain,  by  Freder¬ 
ick  Litchfield . 252 

Lowestoft,  sales  of . . 237 

Makers  of  ceramics  mentioned: — 
(includes  also  decorators  and  de¬ 
signers) 

Allen,  Robert . 256 

Brooks,  Hervey .  21 

Chase,  L.  and  G.  B .  22 

Clews,  James . 233 

Cooper,  Mrs . 256 

Cross,  Peter .  21 

Curtis,  Thomas . 256 

Dobbins . 115-120 

Dubois,  Vincent . 247 

Edmunds  &  Co .  22 

Farrar,  Caleb .  22 

Goodale,  Daniel,  Jr .  21 

Goodwin,  Horace .  21 

Goodwin  &  Webster .  21 

Hastings  &  Benfield .  22 

Hews,  Abraham .  22 

Kendall,  Miles .  22 

Kettle,  Jonathan .  22 

Mollershead,  James . 256 

Norton,  Capt.  John,  founder  of 

Bennington  pottery .  21 

Osborn,  Joseph .  22 

Phillips,  Richard . 256 

Pierce,  John .  21 

Potts  &  Sons .  21 

Powles,  Richard . 256 

Pride,  John .  22 

Redgraves,  John  and  James . 256 

Rogers, 

116,  117,  118,  119,  120,  250,  251 

Rose,  Thomas. . . . . 256 

Seymour,  Nathaniel .  21 

Souter,  John . 21 

Southwick,  James  and  William. . .  22 

Sparham,  John . 256 

States,  Adam  and  Joseph .  21 

Stubbs. .  .  116,  118,  119,  120,  250,  251 
Wadhams,  Jesse .  21 


247  and  June  front  cover 

Pilgrim  bottles . 252,  256 

Pitcher  of  States  pattern . 233 

Potteries  in  various  states.  19,  20,  21,  22 

Pottery,  old-time  prices  of .  21 

Rhages  pottery . 237 

Rogers  china  116,  117,  118,  119,  120 
Sales  of  ceramics.  41, 81, 89,  90,  91,  138, 
139,  141,  142,  187,  188,  189,  190, 
237,  284,  285 

Staffordshire,  blue . 115,  233 

Staffordshire,  The  Boston  State 
House  in  Blue,  by  Homer  Eaton 

Keyes . 115 

Staffordshire  busts .  175,  225 

Staffordshire,  sale  prices  of.  .  .  .284,  285 
State  House  pitcher  and  plate.  .250,  251 

Stoneware  in  Connecticut . 19,  21 

Washington  pitcher . 136 

Washington  bust .  175,  225 

Wedgwood,  candelabra  pedestals.  .  .  37 

Wedgwood,  frog  design  on . 82,  83 

Wedgwood  plate . 233 

Wedgwood,  sale  prices  of . 285 

Wellington  bust .  175,  225 

Wesley  bust .  175,  225 

Chaffers,  porcelain  authority . 252,  254 

Chapin,  Aaron,  furniture  maker . 206 

Chase,  L.  and  B.  G.,  potters .  22 

Chawner,  Henry,  silversmith . 288 

Chest  of  Spanish  America,  A  Colo¬ 
nial,  by  E.  J.  Goodspeed . 167,  168 

Chinese  Coromandel  Screens,  by 

Elizabeth  Urquhart . 219 

Chippendale,  Thomas — see  furniture. 
Cincinnati,  New  Hampshire  Society  of  268 

Clarke,  John  M.,  author . 155 

Clews,  James,  potter . 233 

Clocks:— 

(For  individual  names  see  makers  of) 

Clocks . 54,  69,  83,  264,  265 

Crystal  cut . 36,  37 

Empire . 36,  37 

Clocks  of  Simon  Willard,  The, 

by  Daniel  J.  Steele  .  69 

Grafton,  Mass.,  clockmakers  in .  69 

Makers  of  clocks  mentioned: — 

(Includes  also  decorators  and 
designers) 

Bates . 285 

Blaisdell,  David — see  Blasdell. 
Blasdell,  Nicholas  and  David, 136,233 

Cummens,  \\  illiam .  71 

Graham,  George .  71 

Jerome  and  Dcarrow . 136 

Morris,  John .  69 

Robbins.  David,  Jr . 232 

Taber,  Elnathan .  71 

Terry,  Eli  &  Son . 233 

Terry,  Samuel . 285 

Willard,  Aaron . 69,  70,  71 

Willard,  Simon . 69,  70,  71 

Willard  8;  Nolan . _ .  72 

Roxbury,  Mass.,  clockmakers  in. . .  .  69 

Sales  of _ 40,41,89,91,  141,  142,285 

Stencilled  designs  on . 162 

Willard. . . ^..285 

Willard,  Simon,  bride’s  clock.  .  .  .71,  73 

Woods  used  in  clock  cases . 70,  71 

Coe,  Eva  Johnson,  joint  author .  38 

Coins  as  love  tokens . 282 

Collector — The  Museum  and  the, 
by  Charles  Over  Cornelius, 

35,  84,  180,  230,  276 

Collectors  of  firearms . 280 

Collector’s  marks . 173 

Colman,  Lady . 293 

Columbian  Centinel . 61,  251 

Combs  of  the  Burgenland,  The 

Carved,  by  Cyril  G.  E.  Bunt . 269 

Congdon,  Mrs.  Anne  R . 251 

Connecticut  furniture . 39,  204 

Connecticut  Historical  Collections  cited..  250 

Cony,  John,  silversmith . 85,  86 

Cooney,  Charles  L.,  Vice-President  of 

Antique  Dealers’  Association . 249 

Cooper,  Mrs.,  china  artist . 256 

Corean  art . 224 

Cornelius, Charles  Over — The  Museum 
and  the  Collector,  35,  84,180,230,276 
Coromandel  Screens,  Chinese,  by 

Elizabeth  Urquhart . 219 

Costumes — see  Indians. 

Coveil,  Mrs.  William  W . 206,  208 

Crane,  Priscilla . 115 

Crewel  work  bedspread . 230 

Crisp,  Frederick  A . 253 

Cross,  Peter,  potter .  21 

Cummens,  William,  clockmaker .  71 

Cupboards,  corner . 210,  265,  266 

Cup  plates — see  glass. 

Cup  Plates,  Historical  Glass,  by 

Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick. .  61 

Curtis,  Thomas,  china  artist . 256 

Cutwork  lace . 212,  213,  214,  215,  216 

D 

Dabissi,  Joseph . 237 

Darner,  Anna . 171 

Dartmouth  College . 218 

Davis,  Aaron, 

February  front  cover,  55,  67,  68 
Davis,  Mrs.  F.  H.,  sale  of  collection  of..  284 
de  Bry,  engraver . 259 


Sheraton,  Thomas . 25,  26,  27,  30 

Chair,  The  Windsor,  by  Wallace 

Nutting .  74 

Chairs: — 

Country-made  Queen  Anne.  .264,  265 
Country  Chippendale. .....  .264,  265 

Hepple white  wheelback . 272 

Hitchcock .  163,  165,  166,  250 

“Hogarth”  pattern . 264,  265 

Leather  in . 82,  83 

Painted . 189 

Portuguese . 82,  83 

Sheraton . 266 

Stuart .  86 

Chest,  painted  bridal . 189 

Chest  of  drawers . 199 

Coffer,  fifteenth  century . 277 

Colonial  furniture . 27,  29,  39 

Commode,  Rumanian . 224 

Connecticut . 39,  204 

Desk,  Governor  V/inthrop . 121,  122 

Desks — see  also  scrutoires 
Dike — see  Dyke. 

Dresser,  fifteenth  century . 277 

Dressing  tables,  kneehole .  .  203,  205,  206 
Dyke,  or  Dike,  stencilled  furniture, 

156,  159 

Empire  style . 26,  58 

English  Furniture  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Collector,  by  Julia  Whitte- 

more  Torrey . 263 

Gothic  coffer  and  dresser . 277 

Half  moon  table . 113,  114 

Hepple  white  style: — 

Influence  on  Sheraton . 25,  26,  27 

Influenced  by  style  of  Louis  XVI,  26 
Settee.  .....  .Front  cover  January,  5 


Sideboard . 
Wheelback  chair. 
Hitchcock  chair. 


.157,  158 
.272 


.163,  165,  166,  250 


Inexpensive  furniture . 263 

Irish  furniture .  83 

Italian  furniture . 185 

Lac. . .  . . 224 

Louis  XV  mentioned . 36,  83 

Louis  XVI,  influence  of  style  of.  .26,  27 

New  Hampshire . 204 

Oak  coffer . 277 

Painted  furniture . 29,  156,  189 

Rhode  Island  block  front.. .  .  17,  18,  203 

Rosewood  tea  table . .  .281,  282 

Sales  of  furniture.  .40,  41,  89,  90,  91, 
138,  139,  141,  142,  187,  188,  190, 
235,  236,  237,  284,  285 

Scrutoires . 204,  205 

Secretary. . . 180,  181 

Settee,  Hepplewhite  curved, 

January  front  cover,  5 
Sheraton  style: — 

Dressing  table .  37 

Empire  influence  on .  26 

Modification  of  Hepplewhite .  27 

Sideboard,  Hepplewhite  design,  157,  158 

Sleigh,  front  design. . 10,  13 

Stencilled  furniture, 

April  front  cover,  132, 
154,  155,  156,  250 

Stencilling,  The  Golden  Age  of, 

by  Esther  Stevens  Fraser . 162 

Stencils  of  Earlier  Days,  by 

Henry  Longcope.  . . 159 

Stuart  style .  86 

Tables: — 

Half  moon . 113,  114 

John  Goddard . 206 

Rosewood  tea. . 281,  282 

Sheraton  dressing .  37 

Windsor,  Conn .  76 

Varnish. . . . 233 

Woods  used  in  furniture: — 

Beech . 76,  263,  265 

Birch . 76 

Cherry... . 71,73,  157,  158,204 

Elm . 263,  265,  272 

Harewood . 265 

Hickory . .  74,  76,  82 

Mahogany.  .  18,  26,  27,  28,  30,  37,  71, 
76,  83,  86,  121,  122,  157,  158,  199, 
204,  205,  206,  224,  263,  264,  265, 
272 

Maple . 27,  76,  204 

Oak.  . .  .35,  74,  76,  263,  264,  265,  277 
Pine... 74,  76,  113,  114,  209,  210,  265 

Satinwood . : . .  27,  29,  30,  37 

Svcamore . 265,  266 

Walnut,  English, 

26,  40,  82,  83,  199,  263,  264,  265 
Walnut,  white — see  hickory. 

Yew.  : . 272 


G 

Gainsborough . 129 

Games. . . . . 15,  16 

Garments,  sales  of . . .  40 

Giilingwater’s  History  of  Lowestoft, 

253, 254 

Gillows  of  Lancaster,  chair  maker.  . .  .265 
Gladding,  Mrs.  John  R., 

18,  May  front  cover,  198 


Glass  :— 

(For  individual  names  see  makers  of) 

Beehive  pattern . 153 

Bottles,  snuff .  88 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  works  in . 200 

Candelabra . 36,  37 

Cup  plate  designs. .61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  66 

Glass  decorations . 103 

Goblets. . . 281 

Historical  Glass  Cup  Plates,  by 

Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick .  61 

Imitations  of  old  glass . .......130 


Makers  of  glass  mentioned: — 

Jarves,  Deming . 12,  37,  57,  61,  64 

Lloyd,  Mr. .  . .  61 


Muldoon,  Christopher.  .  198,  200,  201 


Whitney  Bros . 65 

Mirror  panel.. .  .  March  front  cover,  103 
Pressed  Glassware  of  Old  Sand¬ 
wich,  by  Walter  A.  Dyer .  57 

Russian .  82 


Sales  of.  .  .40,  41,  89,  90,  91,  130,  138. 

141,  187,  188,  236,  284,  285 

Salt  cellar,  Lafayette .  152,  153,  251 

Sandwich  glass: — 

Sales  of.  .  .  .12,  61,  152,  153,  281,  285 
Test  specimens  of .  .198,  200,  201,  202 
Stencil  work  on,  March  front  cover,  103 

Stiegel  goblet,  sale  of . 285 

Strawberry  and  thistle  pattern — see 
beehive. 

Waterford . . . 37,  130 

Glassworks  in  various  states, 

12,  16,  57,  62,  63,  64,  65 

Glencomer,  Lord . 272 

Goblet,  Governor’s  silver . 23,  24 

Goddard,  John,  and  His  Block 

Fronts,  by  Walter  A.  Dyer . 203 

Goddard,  John,  cabinet  maker, 

18,  199,  203 

Goddard,  John,  Jr.,  coffin  maker . 208 

Goddard,  Thomas,  cabinet  maker, 

206,  207,  208 

Goodale,  Daniel,  Jr.,  potter .  21 

Goodale,  Dr.  W.  S . 115 

Goodspeed,  E.  J.,  A  Colonial  Chest 

of  Spanish  America . 167,  168 

Goodwin,  Horace,  potter .  21 

Goodwin  and  Webster,  potters .  21 

Graham,  George,  clockmaker .  71 

Guichard,  author . 259 

H 


Hall,  Eliza  Calvert,  author . 112 

Hailam,  Rev.  Mr . 256 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  silver  coffee  pot 

of.. . 131 

Hamlin,  Talbot  Faulkener,  author.  ...  38 
Hammond,  Otis  G. — Local  Histori¬ 
cal  Societies  and  Their  Field  of 

Work . 123 

Harlot,  Thomas . 259 

Harper,  Mrs.  Lathrop  C .  38 

Harris  family . 24 

Harvard,  Simon,  author . 274 

Harvey,  Peter,  gift  to .  78 

Hastings  and  Benfieid,  potters .  22 

Hawthorne  relic . 227,  229 

Hayden,  Arthur — The  Treasure  that 

is  in  Old  Sheffield . 105 

Hayden,  Arthur,  author . 264 

Hazard,  Duncan  A . 206,  207,  208 

Haze,  Wellington — Jagging  Wheels.  .  260 

Hews,  Abraham.,  potter .  22 

Historical  Societies,  Local,  and 
Their  Field  of  Work,  by  Otis  G. 

Hammond . 123 

Historical  societies  mentioned, 

^  16,  38,  77,  78,  102 

Hitchcock,  Lambert,  chair  maker . 250 

Hitchcockville,  Conn .  166,  250 

Hodge  and  Campbell,  publishers .  32 

Holbrook,  Mrs.  Frances  S . 230 

Holland,  imitation  antiques  from . 272 

Home  Market,  The,  by  Bondome, 

36,  85,  131,  175,  225,  278 

Hooper,  William,  signer .  81 

Hoyt,  Mrs.  C.  E .  61 

Hudnut,  Alexander  M. .  115,  117,  118,  119 
Huntington,  Henry  E .  129,  177,  274 


I 

Imitation  antiques . 272 

Importation  of  foreign  antiques . 266 

Independence  Declaration  of . 227 

Indians  of  Florida,  costumes  of, 

246,  247,  248 

Indians  of  Florida,  old  engravings . 259 

Irish  scrimshaw  work . 260 

Ironwork,  sales  of..  188,  190,  236,  237,  285 

Irving,  Washington,  portrait  of .  81 

Italian  door  knockers — see  door 
knockers. 

Italian  textiles — see  textiles. 

Italian  furniture — see  furniture. 


Italy,  law  regarding  export  of  antiques 


from . 130 

Italy,  origin  of  lace  in . 214,  216 

Ives,  G.  F . 74,  75,  76 

Ivory — sales  of . 186 

Ivory  scrimshaw  work . 260 


l  ackson,  Andrew .  81 

Lagging  Y/heels,  by  Wellington  Haze  260 

larves,  Deming .  12,  37,  57,  61,  64 

Jefferson,  Thomas .  81 

Jewelry,  sales  of. .  .  .90,  138,  187,  188,  235 

liminez,  Fray  Diego . _ . 168 

Joseph.  Louis,  official  of  Antique  Deal¬ 
ers’  Association . 249 


K 

Kendall,  Miles,  potter .  22 

Kennard,  Sir  Coleridge . 235 

Kent,  W.  W. — The  Rugs  of  Alpujar- 

RAS . 109 

Kent,  W.  W . 151 

Kettle,  Jonathan,  potter .  22 

Keyes,  Homer  Eaton — The  Boston 
State  House  in  Blue  Stafford¬ 
shire . 115 

Kneeland  and  Green,  publishers .  32 

Knives  and  forks  of  eighteenth  century  131 

Knockers,  Italian . 131,  150,  151 

L 

Lace  and  Its  Development,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Mathewson  Milliken . 211 

Lace,  sales  of . 237 

Lacquer,  sales  of . 139 

Lamerie,  Paul  de,  silversmith. . . .  83 

Lancaster,  N.  Y.,  glassworks  in .  62 

Lawrence,  Austin  M . 156 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  Cynthia . 249 


Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas . 173 

Lawson,  William,  author . 274 

Lectures  announced.. 39,  88,  136,  237,  283 

Lefebure,  author . 258 

Legat,  Frances,  engraver . 171 

Le  Moyne,  Jacob,  author.. .  .247,  248,  259 

Lester’s  Artists  of  America . 251 

Letter  from  Fanny  Bingham. .  .  .217,  218 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Parke  Custis .  81 

Lewson,  Hewlin . 253 

Library,  Boston  Public . 246,  258,  259 

Limerick,  Countess  of . 236 

Litchfield,  Frederick .  133,  248 

Litchfield,  Frederick — Lowestoft  Por¬ 
celain . 252 

Lloyd,  Mr.,  glassworker .  61 

Lockwood,  II .  114,  203,  205,  210 

Loeser,  Charles . 230 

Longcope,  Henry — Some  Rescued 

Stencils  of  Earlier  Days . 159 

Lonsdale,  Earl  of . 284 

Lord, Mr., of  Portland, Me,  162,163,164,165 

Lugt,  Fritz,  author . 173 

Lumley,  Lord  John . 272 

Lynch,  Thomas,  signer .  81 


M 


Macy,  Everit . 222 

Magazines,  articles  in  current, 

38,  88,  135,  182,  232,  280 

Marie  Antoinette . 180 

Mason,  R.  L . 264 

Massard,  Jean . 281 

Masterpieces,  Little  Known: — 

I.  Chest -on-chest  blockfront.  .  .  17,  18 

II.  Patchwork  quilt . 67,  68 

III.  Half-Moon  table . 113,  114 

IV.  Hepplewhite  sideboard..  .  .  157,  158 

V.  Corner  cupboard . 208,  209 

VI.  Fiddler’s  throne . 267,  268 

Medals,  sales  of .  90 

Middleboro,  Mass . 209,  210 

Millet,  Frank .  55 

Milliken,  William  Mathewson — Lace 

and  Its  Developement . 211 

Miniatures,  sales  of . 235 

Minton  china  works . 233 

Mollershead,  James,  china  artist . 256 

Monsarrat,  Mrs.  Jane  G . 217,  218 


Montague,  Mass.,  furniture  from, 

154,  155,  156,  159 
Moore,  Mrs.  N.  Hudson,  author, 

115,  116,  233 


Moreland,  George,  painter . 129,  130 

Morris,  John,  clockmaker .  69 

Moss  Family .  24 


Muldoon,  Christopher,  glassmaker, 

198,  200,  201 


Museum,  The,  and  the  Collector, 
by  Charles  Over  Cornelius: — 

I.  The  Museum  and  the  Collector  35 

II.  Two  pieces  of  early  American 

silver .  84 

III.  What  is  a  museum  piece? . 180 

IV.  Recent  acquisitions  and  the 

tendency  of  selection . 230 

V.  The  Dreicer  bequest  at  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Museum . 276 

Museum,  bulletins  from . 136,  137 

Museums  mentioned: — 

Albright  Art  Gallery . :  ..230 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  84,  89,  230 

British  Museum . 252,  253,  256 

Cleveland  Museum. . .  .84,  85,  212,  213, 


214,215,  230 

Essex  Institute. ..  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15, 
16,  22,  38,  60,  65 


Field  Museum . 220,  222 

Florence  Museum . 257 

Harrison  Gray  Otis  House . 248 

Hartford  Athenaeum .  19 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 

18,  19,  21,  22,  35,  36,  58,  180,  204, 


,  t.  J.  A  ,  L.  i.  y ,  Z.  J  ,  Z.OXJ ,  /  U, 

277 

Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts . 230 

Morgan  Memorial,  Hartford . 205 

Nuremburg  Museum .  10 

Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Museum  262 

Peabody  Museum . 262 

Pennsylvania  Museum. ...  161,  162,  163 

Poldi-Pezzoli . 216 

Sandwich .  60 

South  Kensington  Museum .  37 

Steyr  Museum . 270 

Toledo  Museum .  39 

University  of  Philadelphia  Museum. .221 


Vienna  Museum . 270 


N 

Nantucket  scrimshaw  work . 260 

Needlepoint . 212 

(See  also  Stuart  chair  under  furniture) 

Nelson,  snuffbox  of . 33,  34 

Netting,  Darned  (lace) . 213 

Nevil-Jackson,  Mrs .  10 

New  Bedford,  scrimshaw  work  in . 260 

New  England  Antiquities,  Society  for 

the  Preservation  of . 258 

New  England,  Early  Pottery  of,  by 

Walter  A.  Dyer .  19 

New  Hampshire  Historical  Society, 

38,  77,  78,  102 

New  Hampshire  repository . 228,  229 

New  Hampshire  Society  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati . 268 

Newton,  A.  Edward .  81 

New  York  Historical  Society  Bulletin  16 

Nobili,  Riccardo,  author . 134 

Nohant,  panels  from . 278 

North,  Mrs.  H.  E . 162,  163 

Norton,  Capt.  John,  Bennington  pot¬ 
tery  founder .  21 

Nutting,  Wallace,  author . 37,  155,  210 

Nutting,  Wallace,  The  Windsor  Chair  74 


O 

Osborne,  Joseph,  potter .  22 

Otis,  Major  Jonathan,  silversmith.  . . .  84 

Overholtzer,  John .  61 

P 


J  OCUL5  Ul . .  •  •  .  ,  ,  O/,  1  O  /  ,  440, 

235,  237,  272 

Panels,  French . 278 

Parkinson,  John,  author . 274 

Pavitt,  Kate,  joint  author  . 282 

Peale,  Rembrandt,  painter . 251 

Pedigreed  Antiques: — 

I.  After-dinner  coffee  pot,  “The 

Ball  Gown” . 23,  24 

II.  Silver  wine  goblet . 23,  24 

II T.  Silver  pitcher  and  tray . 77,  78 

IV.  Governor  Winthrop  desk. .  121,  122 
V.  Spanish  American  chest. . .  167,  168 


VI.  Letter  from  Fanny  Bingham, 

217,  218 


Pepys,  Samuel . 171 

Pewter,  sales  of . 142 

Philadelphia,  antique  stores  of .  92 


Philips,  Richard,  china  manufacturer.  .  256 
Phyfe,  Duncan,  cabinet  maker.  .  .86,  199 
Picture  Waistcoat  of  the  Eight¬ 
eenth  Century,  A,  by  Helen  Bowen,  257 


Pierce,  John,  potter .  21 

Pierce,  Winslow.  .  .January  front  cover,  5 

Pistols,  Arab . 279 

Pitts,  Mrs.  H.  S . . . 23,  24 

Pitkin,  Albert  Hastings,  authority  on 

pottery . 19, 21 

Playthings  of  the  Past,  by  Alice 

Van  Leer  Carrick .  10 

Poetry: — 

In  Amsterdam,  by  Eugene  Field.  ...  184 

Mother’s  craze  for  antiques . 184 

Pottery,  Early,  of  New  England, 

by  Walter  A.  Dyer . .  19 

Potts  and  Son,  potters .  21 

Powles,  Richard,  china  artist . 256 

Pride,  John,  potter .  22 

Pressoy,  Edward  Pearson . 156 

Prints: — 

Baxter . 129 

La  Coeur . 183 

Massard . 281 

Smith . 173,  183 

Sales  of . 91,  235,  236,  237,  271,  285 

Prisoners  of  War,  work  by .  14 

Pyne,  Benjamin,  silversmith . 285 

Purses,  steel . 174 

Pyson,  Richard,  printer . 274 

Q 

Questions  and  Answers, 

136,  183,  232,  281 

Quicherat,  author . 258 

Quilt,  Patchwork . 67,  68 

Quintinye,  M.  de  la,  author . 273,  274 

R 

Rawson,  cabinet  maker . 208 

Redgraves,  John  and  James,  china 

manufacturers . 256 

Reed,  Brooks,  president  of  Antique 

Dealers’  Association.' . 249 

Keticella,  lace . 212,  213,  216 

Revere,  Paul,  metal  worker . 86,  169 

Ricci,  Eliza,  author . 214,  216 

Richardson,  H.H .  73 

Rhode  Island  furniture — see  furniture. 

Roasting  jack .  69 

Robbins,  David,  Jr.,  clockmaker . 232 

Robinson,  author . . . 26 

Rogers,  potter, 

116,  117,  118,  119,  120,  250,  251 

Rogers  and  Fowle .  32 

Rogg,  Georg,  comb  maker . 270 

Rollins,  Carl  Purrington . 156 

Rose,  Thomas,  china  artist . 256 

Rosenbach,  Dr.  A.  S.  W . 81 

Rothschild,  Baronne  Salomon  de . 271 

Rowe,  L.  Earle . 233 

Rowlandson  drawings . 271 

Rugs,  hooked . 102 

Rugs,  sales  of.  .40,  90,  91,  138,  139,  141, 
186,  190,  236,  237,  284,  285 
Rugs  of  Alpujarras,  The,  by  W.  W. 

Kent . 109 

Ruiz,  Luis,  sale  of  collection . 285 

Rumanian  commode . 224 

Russell,  Ebenezer,  silversmith .  84 

Russell,  Moody,  silversmith . 84,  85 

S. 

Sack,  Israel,  Vice-President  of  Antique 
Dealers’  Association . 249 


Salem,  Mass. .  v  .  ..11,  13,  14,  22,  57,  227 
Sales  (prices  of  individual  objects  clas¬ 
sified  under  separate  headings  in 
main  index — see  books,  ceramics, 
glass,  etc.), 

34,  40.  41,  81,  89,  90,  91,  128,  130,  137, 
138,  139,  141,  142,  173,  174,  179,  185, 
186,  187,  188,  189,  190,  223,  234,  235, 
236,  237,  275,  284,  285 
Sales,  announcement  of . .  .  .33,  39,  40,  41, 
81,89,  137,  184,  234,  271,283 


Sand,  George,  wall  panels  of . 277 

Sandwich,  Mass.,  glass  factory . 61,  65 

Sandwich,  The  Pressed  Glassware 

of  Old,  by  Walter  A.  Dyer .  57 

Sargent,  George  H.,  Books — Old  and 


Savannah . 228,  229 

Savery,  William,  cabinet  maker . 199 

Sawyer,  Charles  A . 162 

Scott,  Alexander . 237 

Screens,  Coromandel . 219 

Screen,  wallpaper .  37 

Screens,  sales  of . 41,  187 

Scrimshaw  work . 260 

Sessler,  Mr . 271 

Seymour,  George  Dudley .  39 

Seymour,  Nathaniel,  potter .  21 

Shakespeare . 271,  272 


Sheffield — see  silver. 

Sheffield,  The  Treasure  That  Is 

in  Old,  by  Arthur  Hayden . 105 

Sheldon,  William,  tapestries  of . 130 

Sheraton,  Thomas,  cabinet  maker — 

see  also  furniture . 25 

Ship  models . # . 176 

Ship  models  and  relics,  sales  of.  .  .91,  237 
Silver  (for  individual  names  see  silver¬ 
smiths)  : — 

Brazier . 85,  86 

Coffee  pot,  “The  Ball  Gown”. . .  .23,  24 

Creamer .  84 

French  plate . . . 105,  106 

Goblet,  Governor’s  wine . 23.  24 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  coffee  pot  of.  131 

Irish.  . 82,  83 

Irish,  sales  of . 285 

Loving  cup . 236 

Old  English . 223 

Pitcher — see  tray. 

Sales  of  90,  91,  138,  139,  142,  188,  189, 
190,  223,  235,  236,  237,  284,  285 

Sheffield  plate  marks  . . 108 

Sheffield  plate,  sales  of . 285 

Silversmiths: — 

Boston . 84,  85,  86 

Chawner,  Henry . 285 

Farnum,  Henry  and  Rufus . 136 

Larr.ere,  Paul  de .  83 

Otis,  Jonathan .  84 

Pyne,  Benjamin . 285 

Revere,  Paul  .  86 

Russell,  Ebenezer .  84 

Russell,  Moody . 84,  85 

Simpkins,  William . 84,  85 

Spout  Cup .  84 

Tray  and  pitcher,  Daniel  Webster  77.78 

Singleton,  Esther,  author . 156 

Smith,  A.  Merrington.  . 253 

Smith,  J.  R.,  prints  of .  129,  130,  173 

Snuff  boxes . 272 

Snuff  boxes,  sales  of . . . 188 

Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New 

England  Antiquities . 258 

Souter,  John,  potter .  21 

Southwick,  James,  potter .  22 

Southwick,  William,  potter .  22 

Spain,  export  duty  on  antiques . 174 

Spanish  antiques,  sale  of. . 285 

Sparham,  John,  china  artist . .  .  .256 

Spelman,  W.  W.  R.,  authority  on  china, 

253,  255,  256 

Stamps,  sales  of . M2 

States,  Adam,  potter .  21 

States,  Adam  and  Joseph,  potters .  21 

Statuary,  sales  of . 188 

Steele,  Daniel  J.,  The  Clocks  of 

Simon  Willard .  69 

Stencilled  furniture — see  furniture. 

Stencil  work  on  glass — see  glass. 

Sterzing,  combs  from . 269,  270 

Steyr,  combs  from . 269,  270 

Stewart,  Judd .  81 

Stokes,  Dr.  I.  N.  Phelps .  81 

Stubbs,  china  manufacturer, 

116,  118,  1  19,  120,  250,  251 

Swan,  Mrs.  Robert  T . 121,  122 

Symonds,  R.  W.,  author . 155 


T 

Taber,  Elnathan,  clockmaker .  71 

Taffeta,  waistcoat  of . 258 

Tapestries,  Sheldon . 130 

Tapestry,  Bayeux . 211 
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Tapestry,  sales  of . . .  .40,  90,  91,  130,  187, 
235, 236, 237 

Tea  caddy,  sale  of . . .  81 

Teller,  Jane,  sale  of  collection  of . 285 

Tennant  collection . 272 

Terry,  Eli  and  Son,  clockmakers . 233 

Terry,  Henry,  author . 233 

Terry,  Samuel,  clockmaker . 285 

Textiles,  sales  of . . 187,  188,  236 

Thayer,  Mrs.  Nathaniel . 115 

Thibetan  curios . 224 

Thomas,  William,  joint  author . 282 

Torrey,  Mrs.  Julia  Whittemore . 248 

Torrey,  Mrs.  Julia  Whittemore — 
English  Furniture  for  the 

American  Collector . 263 

Toys,  subject  of  article .  10 

Toys  in  Revolutionary  camps .  16 

Tuckerman,  Prof.  Edward .  81 

Twitchell,  Miss . 267,  268 


U 

Ulster  County  Gazette . 229 

Upton,  potter .  22 

Urquhart,  Elizabeth — Chinese  Coro¬ 
mandel  Screens . 219 

V 

Vail,  Theodore  N.,  sale  of  collection 

of . .  .  . . 275 

Van  Antwerp,  William  C.,  sale  of  col¬ 
lection  of . 284 

Van  Duzer,  Henry  Sayre .  81 

Varnish  of  antique  furniture . 233 

Venice,  lace  making  in. . 214 

Venice,  ornamented  waistcoat . 257 

Vernon,  George  E.  Co  . 203 

W 

Wadhams,  Jesse,  potter .  21 

Waistcoat,  style  of  Louis  XV . 248 

Waistcoat,  A  Picture,  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  by  Helen 

Bowen. .; . 257 

Wallpaper  in  screen .  37 

Washington,  George: — 

Bust  of . 225 

Bust  after  Houdin,  of  lead . 185 

Color  of  hair . 251 

Plate  used  by .  81 


Relics  of. .......  185,  186,  187,  188,  275 

Sales  of  relics  of, 

185,  186,  187,  188,  190,  235 


Staffordshire  portrait  bust  of.  .  .175,  176 

Weapons,  sales  of . 40,  90,  186 

Webster,  Daniel . 58,  77,  78 

Webster,  McCloud,  potter .  21 

Wedgwood,  Josiah . 82,  83 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  bust  of, 

175,  176,  225 

Wells,  Gabriel .  81 

Wesley,  Rev.  John,  bust  of.  .175,  176,  225 

West,  Benjamin . 173 

White,  John,  artist . 259 

Whitney  Brothers,  glass  manufacturers  65 

Whittemore,  Joseph,  potter  .  22 

Willard,  Aaron,  clockmaker . .  .  .70,  71 

Willard,  Simon,  clockmaker,  article  on  69 

Willard,  Simon,  Bride’s  clocks . 71.  73 

Willard  and  Nolan,  clockmakers .  72 

Williams,  John  C .  81 

Williams,  Leonard,  author . 109 

Windsor  Chair,  The,  by  Wallace 

Nutting . . .  74 

Wood,  Enoch,  china  manufacturer. 

116,  117,  175.  176,  224 
Z 

Zuccaro,  portrait  of  Shakespeare . 272 
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Alligator  hunting  in  Florida . 285 
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Bead  purses . 174 

Beauties  of  Women,  The .  80 

Bed  curtains  with  valance,  in  crewel 

work . February  front  cover 

Bed,  doll’s  four-post .  10 

Bed,  doll’s  low-poster  .  15 

Bedspread  in  crewel  work . 230 

Bible  page  from  Gutenberg . 178 

Bible,  title  page  of  first  English  Bible 

printed  in  America .  31 
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Paradisi  in  Sole . 274 

Boston  Museum,  furniture  examples, 
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Boston  State  House  pitcher . 250 

Boston  State  House  plate . 251 

Bottle  of  glazed  pottery .  20 

Bottles,  early  American . 87,  88 

Bowl,  slip-decorated  pottery .  22 
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Bride  clock,  by  Simon  Willard .  73 

Broadside  on  the  hanging  of  William 
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Candelabra,  glass .  36 

Candelabra,  Sheffield . 105 
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Candlesticks,  dolphin  design .  60 
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Goddard . May  front  cover 
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Clocks,  Banjo,  made  by  Simon  Willard, 
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Corner  cupboard . 209 
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203,  206 

Dressing  table,  knee-hole,  detail  of .  . .  .  207 
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Emaricdulfe .  80 

Empire  clock,  crystal  and  chased .  36 

Empire  salt  cellars.  Sandwich  glass.. . .  59 
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Fidessa,  more  chaste  than  kind .  80 

Fiddler’s  Throne,  A . 267 

Francesca,  Piero  della,  portrait  of  a 

lady  showing  early  lace . 216 

French  silver-plate  coffee  pot . 106 

G 

Garden,  An  English  formal . 273 

Gauntlets . 173 

Glass  cake  plate . 57,  183 

Glass  candelabra .  36 

Glass  candlesticks .  61 

Glass  decanter  and  pitcher . 198 

Glass  drawer  pulls .  60 

Glass,  historical  cup-plates, 

60,  62,  63,  64,  65,  66 
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Glass  salt  cellar . 152 

Glass,  Sandwich  amber . 201 

Glass,  Sandwich  amberina . 202 

Glass,  Sandwich  cut . 200 

Glass,  Sandwich  pressed.  57,  58,59,60, 
62.  63,  64,  65,  66,  152,  153 

Glass,  Sandwich  ruby . 202 

Glassworks  shown  in  view  of  Sand¬ 
wich,  Mass . .  66 

Goblet,  silver .  23 

Goddard,  John,  furniture  made  by,  or 

^  attributed  to _ 203,  204,  205,  206,  207 

Goddard,  Thomas,  portrait . 208 

Governor  Winthrop  desk . 121 
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Hartford  pottery .  20 

Hepplewhite  curved  settee, 

January  front  cover 

Hepplewhite  furniture . 10,  13 

Hepplewhite  sideboard . 157 

Hepplewhite  wheelback  chair . 272 

Highboy .  17 

Highboy,  doll’s .  11 

Hobby  horse .  12 

Husbondrye,  first  English  book  on  ag¬ 
riculture .  80 
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Indian  costume,  from  old  engraving.  .246 


Inkstand  in  Battersea  enamel . 174 

Indians,  Florida . 259 
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Jagging  wheels . 260,  261 

Jars,  pottery . 19,  20,  21 

Jugs,  stoneware .  20 
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Knives  and  forks  in  18th  century 

case . 131 

Knockers  and  pulls  for  doors . 150 

Knockers,  Italian,  of  iron . 131,  150 

L 

Lace  as  shown  in  a  portrait  of  a  lady, 

by  Piero  della  Francesca . 216 

Lace  designs.  _ _ 211,  212,  213,  214,  215 

Lace  pillow  with  bobbins . 211 

Lace  shown  in  portrait  of  Duchess  of 

Croy,  by  Van  Dyck . 216 

Lamps  of  Sandwich  glass .  59 

Letter  of  ten-year-old  girl . 217 

Long  Island  pottery .  20 

Lowestoft  china,  pictures  of, 

252,  253,  254,  255 

Lowestoft  porcelain,  Marks  on . 256 
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Massachusetts  pottery  pitcher .  20 

Mirror  by  Thomas  Goddard . 208 

Mirror  panel . March  front  cover 

Mugs  in  Lowestoft . 253,  254 

Mirror,  Sheraton .  30 

Metropolitan  Museum,  furniture  ex¬ 
amples.  . . . 25,  28,  30 

Metropolitan,  period  arrangement  of  a 

room .  35 

Metropolitan  Museum,  pottery  speci¬ 
mens . 19,  21,  22 
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Needlepoint,  Stuart  chair-, .  86 

Nelson,  snuff-box  design . 33,  34 

New  Hampshire  Historical  Society 

building . 123 

New  London  pottery . 19,  20 

Noah’s  Ark  (toys) .  12 

Norwich  pottery . 20,  21 
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Panel,  painted  glass. .  .  .April  front  cover 

Panels,  French  wall . 278 

Parrot  in  French  porcelain, 

June  front  cover 

Patchwork  quilt  (12  feet,  6  inches 
square) .  67 


Phyfe,  Duncan,  table . * .  85 

Pilgrim  bottles,  Lowestoft . 252 

Pinacotek,  Munich . 216 

Pistols,  Arab . 279 

Pitcher  in  Lowestoft  china . 253 

Pitcher  and  tray  of  silver .  77 

Pitchers,  pottery .  20 

Plate,  Beehive  design . 153 

Plate  of  decorative  Sandwich  glass. ...  59 
Plate  made  by  Wedgwood  for  Em¬ 
press  Catherine  II  of  Russia .  83 

Plates,  slip-decorated  pottery . 21,  22 

Portland  pottery .  20 

Portrait  of  a  lady . 216 

Pottery,  glazed . 19,  20 

Psalm  book  with  family  entries  on  flv- 

leaf .  34 

Pulls  and  knockers  for  doors . 150 

Purses,  steel  bead . 179 

Q 

Quilt,  patchwork .  67 

R 

Receipt  for  furniture  sold  by  John 

Goddard . 207 

Rugs  from  Alpujarras,  Spain. 

109,  110,  111,  112 

Rug,  hooked;  owned  by  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Historical  Society . 102 

Rumanian  commode  . . . . . 224 
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Salt  cellars,  Sandwich  glass . 59,  152 

Sandwich,  Mass.,  View  of,  showing 

glassworks  in  1839 .  66 

Screens,  Chinese  Coromandel, 

219,  220,  221,  222 

Screen  from  Directoire  wall  paper .  37 

Screen,  reading . 174 

Scrimshaw  work . 260,  261,  262 

Scrutoires,  block  front . 204,  205 

Secretary  made  for  Marie  Antoinette.  .  180 

Secretaries,  Sheraton .  30 

Settee,  carved,  of  Hepplewhite  design, 

January  front  cover 

Settee.  American  Sheraton .  28 

Shakespeare,  plaster  head . 271 

Sheffield  plate .  105,  106,  107,  108,  186 

Sheraton  furniture, 

25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  37 

Sideboard,  Hepplewhite . 157 

Silver  brazier .  85 

Silver  coffee  pot  (The  Ball  Gown) ....  23 

Silver  coffee  pot  (French) . 106 

Silver  creamer .  84 

Silver  loving  cup . 236 

Sjlver  pitcher  and  tray .  77 

Silver  spout-cup .  84 

Silver  wine  goblet .  23 

Silver — see  Sheffield. 

Slip  decorated  pottery . . . 21,  22 

Smith.  John  Raphael,  Prints  after 

Moreland . 129,  130 

Snuff-box,  Adm.  Nelson  design .  33 

Snuff-box,  imitation  antique . 272 

Spout  cup,  silver .  84 

State  House,  Boston,  on  Blue  Stafford¬ 
shire.  .116,  117,  118,  119,  120,  250,  251 
State  House,  Boston,  View  of. .  .  .  115,  120 
Staffordshire,  Blue,  Boston  State  House 

design  . . . 116,  117,  118,  119,  120 

Stencil  design,  probably  for  child’s  sled, 

April  front  cover 

Stencilled  chair  backs . 154,  155 

Stencils  for  old  furniture,  159,  160,161,222 
Stencilled  chairs  .  .  132,  163,  164,  165,  166 

Stencilled  clock  design . 163 

Stoneware . 19,  20,  21 

Stools,  prototypes  of  Windsor  chairs  ...  74 

Stuart  chair .  86 

Sugar  bowl  in  Lowestoft  china . 255 


T 

Tables,  card . 263 

Table  by  John  Goddard . 206 

Table,  by  Thomas  Goddard . 208 

Tables,  gate  leg. . 264 

Table,  Half-Moon  pattern . 113 

Table,  Sheraton . 25,  32 

Tailpieces,  stencil  design, 

172,  222,  275,  277 

Tapestry,  Flemish . 225,  226 

Tapestry,  Flemish,  of  the  Crucifixion.  .276 
Thackeray  early  drawing,  Flore  et 

Zephyr . 126 

Teapot  in  Chinese  porcelain . 254 

Teapot  in  Lowestoft  china . 254 

Title  pages  from  various  sales, 

31,  80,  126,  127,  273,  274 

Tray,  silver .  77 

U 

Urn,  Sheffield . 106 


V 

Vase,  glass . 58 

Vase  in  Lowestoft  china . 254 

W 

Waistcoat,  embroidered  . . .. . 248,  257 

Wall  paper,  Directoire  design  used  as 

screen . .  .  37 

Washington,  George,  Staffordshire 

Portrait  bust . 175 

Lead  portrait  bust . 185 

Washington’s  hot  water  urn  . . 186 

Washington,  George,  Sandwich  glass 

plate .  61 

Washington’s  watch . .  .  187 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  Staffordshire 


Webster,  Daniel,  silver  pitcher  and 

tray,  posthumous  gift  of .  77 

Wedgwood  plate . .  .  . .  83 

Wesley,  Rev.  John.  Staffordshire  por¬ 
trait  bust . 176 

Willard,  Simon,  clockmaker,  advertise¬ 
ment .  70 

Willard,  Simon  portrait .  69 

Work  table,  Phyfe  tambour .  86 


<l Ackgiow  ledgment  &  Suggestion 

7-' . 

JL  HE  DEALERS  who  advertise  in  Antiques 
are  both  reliable  and  progressive. 

They  believe  that  their  best  business  asset,  in 
good  times  and  in  bad,  is  a  public  which 
really  understands  the  older  produdts  ol  art 
and  handicraft;  for  they  realise  that  those  j 

possessed  of  a  true  appreciation  of  things 
antique  can  never  be  content  with  imita¬ 
tions  and  with  modern  fadtory  produces. 

These  dealers  have  been  far  sighted  enough  to  ; 

perceive  what  a  powerful  influence  a  maga¬ 
zine  like  Antiques  may  exert  in  educating 
public  taste,  in  broadening  the  range  of  the 
collector’s  interest,  and  in  thus  counteracting 
the  tendency  to  concentrate  on  temporary 
fads. 

Further ,  they  have  been  intelligent  enough  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  the  magazine  itself  the  qualities  of 
vitality,  integrity,  and  scholarly  purpose, 
which  distinguish  it  from  ordinary  commer¬ 
cial  ventures  and  assure  its  steadfast  and  ; 

complete  success.  j 

And  they  have  been  courageous  enough  to  back 

their  judgment  of  this  new  enterprise  with-  , 

out  consideration  of  immediate  cash  returns. 
Indeed,  the  speedy  justification  of  their  con¬ 
fidence  has  come  to  many  of  them  almost  as 
a  surprise. 

To  all  of  them  Antiques  would  express  its  pro¬ 
found  respebt  and  admiration  and  its  sin- 
cerest  thanks. 

ASK  MORE  ABOUT  IT  from 
THE  ADVERTISING 

DEPARTMENT 

The  First  V olume  of  Antiques  is  completed  with 
this  issue  for  June.  Dealers  who  begin  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  first  number  of  Volume  Two 
are  assured  of  an  interested  and  constantly 
increasing  group  of  readers  on  two  conti¬ 
nents. 

ANTIQUES,  683  Atlantic  ^Avenue ,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

From  Chippendale’s  Own  Workshop 


Tins  chair-hack  settee  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  turned  out  in  Chip¬ 
pendale's  own  workshop.  The 
graceful  sweep  of  the  arms  and 
legs  helps  to  make  this  certain. 
It  was  fashioned  about  1770, 
and  still  has  all  the  original 
finish.  The  bell  motif  used 
in  the  carving  of  the  back,  and 
the  pagoda-shaped  shell  on  the 
top  are  unusual  and  distinctive. 
'The  wood  is  the  finest  old  San 
Domingo  mahogany  of  rich 
color  and  beautiful  grain. 


Other  settees  made  by  old- 
time  masters — Sheraton,  Hep- 
plewhite,  and  Adam — will  be 
found  on  our  third  floor.  We 
believe  that  we  have  one  of 
the  most  interesting  collections 
of  old  furniture,  china,  glass, 
and  silver  to  be  found  in 
America. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to 
come  in  any  week-day  between 
nine  and  five-thirty.  Corre¬ 
spondence  with  collectors  and 
museums  is  solicited. 


Shreve,  Crump  and  Low  Company 

Founded  in  1S00 

Jewelers,  Watchmakers,  Silver  and  Goldsmiths 
147  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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